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PREFACE. 


The  author  knows  not  whether  it  be  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
extraordinary  length  of  this  sermon,  which  so  much  exceeds  the  usual 
limits  of  public  discourses ;  for  it  is  only  for  the  reader  to  conceive 
(by  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  if  he  pleases  so  to  consider  it)  that 
the  patience  of  his  audience  indulged  him  with  their  attention  during 
its  delivery.  The  fact  is,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  ser- 
mons, this  discourse  was  not  committed  to  paper  till  after  it  was 
delivered :  so  that  the  phraseology  may  probably  vary,  and  the  bulk 
be  somewhat  extended :  but  the  substance  is  certainly  retained. 

He  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  religious  public  for  having 
blended  so  little  theology  with  it.  He  is  fully  aware  die  chief  attention 
of  a  Christian  minister  should  be  occupied  in  explaining  the  doctrinejst 
and  enforcing  the  duties  of  genuine  Christianity.  Nor  is  he  charge- 
able, he  hopes,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  functions,  with  any 
remarkable  deviation  from  this  rule  of  conduct:  yet  he  is  equally 
convinced,  excursions  into  other  topics  are  sometimes  both  lawful  and 
necessary.  The  versatility  of  error  demands  a  correspondent  variety 
in  the  methods  of  defending  truth :  and  from  whom  have  the  pubUc 
more  right  to  expect  its  defence,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments 
of  error  and  infidelity,  than  from  those  who  profess  to  devote  their 
studies  and  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  religion? 
Accordingly,  a  multitude  of  publications  on  these  subjects,  equally 
powerful  in  argument  and  impressive  in  manner,  have  issued  from 
divines  of  difierent  persuasions,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  done 
the  utmost  honour  to  the  clerical  profession.  The  most  luminous 
statements  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  on  historical  grounds,  have 
been  made ;  the  petulant  cavils  of  infidels  satisfactorily  refuted ;  and 
their  ignorance,  if  not  put  to  shame,  at  least  amply  exposed :  so  that 
revelation,  as  far  as  truth  and  reason  can  prevail,  is  on  all  sides 
triumphant. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  the  respective  sys- 
tems remain  to  be  examined,  which,  though  hitherto  little  considered, 
is  forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  present  conduct  of  our  adversaries ; 
that  is,  their  influence  on  society.  The  controversy  appears  to  have 
taken  a  new  turn.  The  advocates  of  infidelity,  baffled  in  the  field  of 
argument,  though  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  contest,  have  changed 
their  mode  of  attack ;  and  seem  less  disposed  to  impugn  the  authority 
than  to  supersede  the  use  of  revealed  religion,  by  giving  such  repre- 
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18  PREFACE. 

sentations  of  man  and  of  society  as  are  calculated  to  n^e  its  sanc« 
tions  appear  unreasonable  and  unnecessary.  Their  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  discredit  the  pretensions  of  any  particular  religion  as  to  set 
aside  the  principles  common  to  all. 

To  obliterate  the  sense  of  Deity,  of  moral  sanctions,  and  a  future 
world, — and  by  these  means  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  subver- 
sion of  every  institution,  both  social  and  religious,  which  men  have 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  revere, — ^is  evidently  the  principal  object 
of  modem  skeptics ;  the  first  sophists  who  have  avowed  an  attempt 
to  govern  the  world,  without  inculcating  the  persuasion  of  a  superior 
power.  It  might  well  excite  our  surprise  to  behold  an  effort  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  religion,  which  was  totally  unknown  during  the  preva- 
lence of  gross  superstition,  reserved  for  a  period  of  the  world  distin- 
guished from  every  other  by  the  possession  of  a  revelation  more  pure, 
more  perfect,  and  better  authenticated  than  the  enlightened  sages  of 
antiquity  ever  ventured  to  anticipate,  were  we  not  fully  persuaded  the 
immaculate  holiness  of  this  revelation  is  precisely  that  which  renders 
it  disgusting  to  men  who  are  determined  at  all  events  to  retain  their 
vices.  .  Our  Saviour  furnishes ^the  solution: — They  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;  neither  will  they  come 
to  the  light,  lest  their  deeds  should  he  reproved. 

While  all  the  religions,  the  Jewish  excepted,  which,  previous  to 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  prevailed  in  the  world,  partly  the 
contrivance  of  human  policy,  partly  the  offspring  of  ignorant  fear, 
mixed  with  the  mutilated  remains  of  traditionary  revelation,  were 
favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  some  vices,  and  but  feebly  restrained 
"the  practice  of  others ;  between  vice  of  every  sort  and  in  every  degree, 
and  the  religion  of  Jesus,  there  subsists  an  irreconcilable  enmity,  an 
eternal  discord.  The  dominion  of  Christianity  being  in  the  very 
essence  of  it  the  dominion  of  virtue,  we  need  look  no  further  for  the 
sources  of  hostility  in  any  who  oppose  it,  than  their  attachment  to 
vice  and  disorder. 

This  view  of  the  controversy,  if  it  be  just,  demonstrates  its  supreme 
importance;  and  furnishes  the  strongest  plea  with  every  one  with 
whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  vice  or  virtue,  delu- 
sion or  truth,  governs  the  world,  to  exert  his  talents,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion they  are  possessed,  in  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  In  such  a  crisis,  is  it  not  best  for  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  that  they  may  better  concentrate  their  forces 
against  the  common  adversary,  to  suspend  for  the  present  their  in- 
ternal disputes ;  imitating  the  policy  of  wise  states,  who  have  never 
failed  to  consider  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  as  the  signal  for  termi- 
nating the  contests  of  party?  Internal  peace  is  the  best  fruit  we  can 
reap  from  external  danger.  The  momentous  contest  at  issue  between 
the  Christian  church  and  infidels  may  instruct  us  how  trivial,  for  the 
most  part,  are  the  controversies  of  its  members  with  each  other ;  and 
that  the  different  ceremonies,  opinions,  and  practices  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  correspond  to  the  variety  of  feature  and  complexion 
discernible  in  the  offspring  of  the  same  parent,  among  whom  there 
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subsists  the  greatest  family  likeness.  May  it  please  God  so  to  dis- 
pose the  minds  of  Christians  of  every  visible  churcK  and  community, 
thfit  JEpkraim  may  no  longer  vex  Judtih^  nor  Judah  Ephraim ;  that  the 
only  rivaby  felt  in  future  may  be,  who  shall  most  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  our  common  Christianity;  and  the  only  provocation  sustained, 
that  of  provoking  each  other  to  love  and  good  works  !  When,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  half  a  century,  Christianity  was  assaulted  by  a 
Woolstonj  a  Tindal^  and  a  Morgan^  it  was  ably  supported,  both  by 
clergymen  of  the  established  church,  and  writers  among  Protestant 
dissenters.  Th&  labours  of  a  Clarke  and  a  Butler  were  associated 
with  those  of  a  Doddridge^  a  Leland^  and  a  Lardner^  with  such  equal 
reputation  and  success,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  religion  needs  not  the  aid  of  external  appendages ;  but  that, 
with  or  without  a  dowry,  her  charms  are  of  sufficient  power  to  fix  and 
engage  the  heart. 

The  writer  of  this  discourse  will  feel  himself  happy,  should  his 
example  stimulate  any  of  his  brethren  of  superior  abilities  to  con- 
tribute their  exertions  in  so  good  a  cause.  His  apology  for  not  enter- 
ing more  at  large  into  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,*  and  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,!  is,  that  these  subjects  have  been  already 
handled  with  great  ability  by  various  writers ;  and  that  he  wished 
rather  to  confine  himself  to  one  view  of  the  subject — The  total  incom- 
patibility of  skeptical  principles  with  the  existence  of  society.  Should 
his  life  be  spared,  he  may  probably  at  some  future  time  enter  into  a 
fuller  and  more  particular  examination  of  the  infidel  philosophy,  both 
with  respect  to  its  speculative  principles  and  its  practical  effects, — its 
influence  on  society  and  on  the  individual.  In  the  mean  time  he 
humbly  consecrates  this  discourse  to  the  honour  of  that  Saviour,  who, 
when  the  means  of  a  more  liberal  offering  are  wanting,  commends  the 
widow's  mite. 

Cahbeidok,  Jamuary  18,  1801. 

*  See  an  excellent  sennon  on  Atbelnn  by  the  Rot.  Mr.  Estlln,  of  Bristol,  st  wboM  meeting  tte 
substance  of  tbis  discoarse  was  first  preached.  In  the  sermon  referred  to,  the  arfument  for  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  is  stated  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  precisioQ ;  and  the  sophistry  of  DapuiSf 
a  French  infidel,  refhted  in  a  very  satislhctory  manner. 

t  It  is  alrorist  snperfinons  to  name  a  work  so  oniTersally  known  as  Dr.  Palsy's  View  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  which  is  probably,  without  exception,  the  most  clear  and  satlsftetory  state- 
meat  of  tbe  hifltoiical  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion  ever  exhibited  in  any  age  or  ooimtr]t 
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NoTHiNQ  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  idea,  entertained  by  a  few  persons, 
that  Mr.  Hall  recited  his  sermons  memoriter,  from  the  study  of  a  previously  writ- 
ten composition.  His  eloquence  was  the  spontaneous  result  of  his  vigorous  and 
richly  stored  intellect,  and  needed  not  the  aid  of  the  usual  expedients  of  men  of 
ordinary  mind.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  during  the  entire  extent  of 
his  ministry  he  only  committed  one  sermon  to  memory  from  a  previously  com- 
posed manuscript,  and  that  was  the  second  in  this  volume,  **  Reflections  on  W  ar." 
It  was  preached  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  and  dread- 
ful war ;  it  was  a  publicly  announced  sermon,  to  aid  the  funds  of  a  benevolent 
society ;  persons  of  different  religious  and  political  sentiments  were  expected  to 
be  assembled,  at  a  time  when  the  violent  party-feelings  excited  by  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789  had  but  little  subsided;  and|Mr.  Hall,  afraid  of  yielding  to 
his  own  emotions  on  such  an  occasion,  and  perhaps  of  disturbing  the  feelings  of 
harmony  which  it  was  hoped  would  prevail,  thought  it  advisable  for  once  to  deviate 
from  his  usual  course.  That  course  was,  very  briefly  to  sketch,  commonly  upon 
a  sheet  of  letter-paper  (in  a  few  cases  rather  more  fully),  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
discourse,  marking  the  divisions,  specifying  a  few  texts,  and  sometimes  writing 
the  first  sentence.  This  he  regarded  as  **  digging  a  channel  for  his  thoughts  to 
flow  m."  Then,  calling  into  exercise  the  power  of  abstraction,  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  degree  I  never  saw  equalled,  he  would,  whether  alone  or  not,  pursue 
his  trains  of  thought,  retrace  and  extend  them,  until  the  whole  were  engraven  on 
his  mind ;  and  when  once  so  fixed  in  their  entire  connexion,  they  were  never 
after  obliterated.  The  result  was  on  all  occasions  the  same ;  so  that,  without 
recurring  to  the  ordinary  expedients,  or  loading  his  memory  with  words  and 
phrases,  he  uniformly  brought  his  mind,  with  an  unburdened  vigour  and  elasticity, 
to  bear  upon  its  immediate  purpose,  recalling  the  selected  train  of  thought,  and 
communicating  it  to  others,  in  diction  the  most  felicitous,  appropriate,  and  im- 
pressive. This  was  uniformly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  tenor  and  substance 
of  his  discourses ;  but  the  most  striking  and  impressive  passages  were  often, 
strictly  speaking,  extemporaneous. 

On  various  occasions  I  have  ascertained  the  correctness  of  his  recollection  as 
to  trains  of  thought  and  matters  of  arrangement.  Thas,  on  drawing  his  atten- 
tion fully  to  an  interesting  conversation  which  occurred  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
he  has  given  as  vivid  and  graphic  a  sketch  of  the  persons  present,  their  positions 
in  the  room,  and  of  the  main  topics  discussed,  as  though  all  had  occurred  in  the 
preceding  week.  So,  again,  with  respect  to  sermons  preached  early  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  which  seemed  to  have  entirely  escaped  from  his  recollection ; 
when  a  reference  to  some  illustration,  or  the  mode  of  treating  a  subsidiary  topic, 
bas  supplied  the  adequate  clew,  he  has  accurately  described  the  plan,  the  rea- 
soning, the  object  of  the  discourse,  the  illustrations  employed,  the  principal  texts 
adduced,  ^c,  dwelling  especially,  as  was  always  most  natural  to  him,  upon  the 
parts  that  he  regarded  as  defective. 

The  history  of  the  following  sermon,  on  "  Modem  Infidelity,"  may  serve  still 
further  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  structure  of  Mr.  HalPs  intellect.  He  preached 
it  first  at  Bristol,  in  October,  1800,  and  again  at  Cambridge  in  the  month  of 
November.  Having  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  consented  to 
its  publication,  there  remained  two  difficulties,  that  of  writing  down  the  sermon 
{of  which  not  a  single  sentence  was  upon  paper),  and  that  of  superintending  the 
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press.  I,  who  then  resided  at  Cambridge,  offered  to  undertake  both  these,  pro- 
vided he  would  engage  not  to  go  farther  than  ten  miles  from  Cambridge,  and 
allow  me  to  follow  him,  wherever  he  went,  to  obtain  "  copy,"  as  it  should  be 
needed.  He  acceded  to  that  part  of  the  arrangement  which  related  to  the  print- 
ing ;  but  would  not  consent  that  I  should  be  his  amanuensis  on  that  occasion. 
The  writing,  therefore,  he  undertook  himself,  but  with  great  reluctance,  on 
account  of  the  severe  pain  which  even  then  (and,  indeed,  much  earlier)  he  expe- 
rienced when  remaining  long  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  work,  in  consequence, 
proceeded  slowly,  and  with  many  interruptions.  At  first  I  obtained  from  him 
eight  pages,  and  took  them  to  the  printer ;  after  a  few  days,  four  pages  more ; 
then  two  or  three  pages ;  then  a  more  violent  attack  of  hb  distressing  pain  in  the 
back  compelled  him  to  write  two  or  three  pages  while  lying  on  the  floor ;  and  soon 
afterward  a  still  more  violent  paroxysm  occasioned  a  longer  suspension  of  his 
labour.  After  an  interval  of  a  week,  the  work  was  renewed  at  the  joint  entreaty 
of  m3r8elf  and  other  friends.  It  was  pursued  in  the  same  manner,  two  or  three 
pages  being  obtained  for  the  printer  at  one  time,  a  similar  portion  after  a  day  or 
two,  until,  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  the  task  was  completed.  During  the  whole 
time  of  the  composition,  thus  conducted,  Mr.  Hall  never  saw  a  single  page  of  the 
printer*s  work.  When  I  applied  for  more  "  copy,*'  he  asked  what  it  was  that  he  had 
written  last,  and  then  proceeded.  Very  often,  after  he  had  given  me  a  small  por- 
tion, he  would  inquire  if  he  had  written  it  nearly  in  the  words  which  he  had 
employed  in  delivering  the  sermon  orally.  After  he  had  written  down  the  striking 
apostrophe  which  occurs  at  about  page  76  of  most  of  the  editions — **  Eternal  God ! 
on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent !  what  are  those  enterprises  of  ffuilt  and  horror, 
that,  for  the  safety  of  their  performers,  require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness 
which  the  eye  of  Heaven  must  not  penetrate  /" — ^he  asked,  "  Did  I  say  penetrate^ 
sir,  when  I  preached  it  1"  "  Yes."  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  I  may  venture  to  alter 
it  ?  for  no  man  who  considered  the  force  of  the  English  language  would  use  a 
word  of  three  syllables  there,  but  from  absolute  necessity."  *<  You  are  doubtless 
at  liberty  to  alter  it,  if  you  think  well."  <*  Then  be  so  good,  sir,  to  take  your 
pencil,  a)id  for  penetrate  put  pierce  ;  pierce  is  the  word,  sir,  and  the  only  word  to 
be  used  there."  I  have  now  the  evidence  of  this  before  me,  in  the  entire  manu- 
script, which  I  carefully  preserve  among  my  richest  literary  treasures. 

At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  Mr.  Hall's  labour,  thus  conducted,  bein^,  ^atly  to 
his  delight,  brought  to  a  close,  I  presented  him  with  a  complete  copy  of  his  printed 
sermon,  not  one  word  of  which  he  had  seen  in  its  progress. 

During  this  interval  he  had  preached  at  least  twenty  times,  had  paid  his  pas- 
toral visits,  as  usual,  had  been  often  in  the  society  of  the  literary  men  with  whom 
he  then  associated,  and  had,  with  all  his  characteristic  ardour,  carried  on,  simul- 
taneously, two  distinct  courses  of  reading. 

I  mistake  greatly,  if,  after  the  perusal  of  this  simple  narrative,  the  reader  will 
not  turn  to  the  sermon  with  additional  relish,  and  meditate  with  augmented  plea- 
sure upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  most  valuable  production,  and  the  singular 
character  of  its  author's  mind. 

OUNTHUS  GREGORY. 

ROTAL  MiLITABT  AoADBKT, 

June  1,  1831. 


A  SERMON. 


Ephes.  ii.  12. 
Without  God  in  the  world. 

As  the  Christian  minist^  is  established  for  the  instruction  of  men, 
throughout  every  age,  in  truth  and  holiness,  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
ever-shifting  scenes  of  the  moral  world,  and  stand  ready  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  impiety  and  error,  under  whatever  form  they  may  appear. 
The  church  and  the  world  form  two  societies  so  distinct,  and  are 
governed  by  such  opposite  principles  and  maxims,  that,  as  well  from 
diis  contrariety  as  from  the  express  warnings  of  Scripture,  true 
Christians  must  look  for  a  state  of  warfare,  with  this  consoling  as- 
surance, ^hat  the  church,  like  the  burning  bush  beheld  by  Moses  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  may  be  encompassed  with  flames,  but  will  never 
be  consumed. 

When  she  was  delivered  from  the  persecuting  power  of  Rome,  she 
only  experienced  a  change  of  trials.  The  oppression  of  external  vio- 
lence was  followed  by  the  more  dangerous  and  insidious  attacks  of 
internal  enemies.  The  freedom  of  inquiry  claimed  and  asserted  at 
the  Reformation  degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  professed  the 
principles  without  possessing  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers,  into  a  fond- 
ness for  speculative  refinements ;  and  consequently  into  a  source  of 
dispute,  faction,  and  heresy.  While  Protestants  attended  more  to  the 
points  on  which  they  differed  than  to  those  in  which  they  agreed, — 
while  more  zeal  was  employed  in  settling  ceremonies  and  defending 
subtleties  than  in  enforcing  plain  revealed  truths, — ^the  lovely  fruits  of 
peace  and  charity  perished  under  the  storms  of  controversy.   * 

In  this  disjointed  and  disordered  state  of  the  Christian  church,  they 
who  never  looked  into  the  interior  of  Christianity  were  apt  to  suspect, 
that  to  a  subject  so  fruitful  in  particular  disputes  must  attach  a  general 
uncertainty;  and  that  a  religion  founded  on  revelation  could  never 
have  occasioned  such  discordancy  of  principle  and  practice  among  its 
disciples.  Thus  infidelity  is  the  joint  offspring  of  an  irreligious  tem- 
per and  unholy  speculation,  employed,  not  in  examining  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  but  in  detecting  the  vices  and  imperfections  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  It  has  passed  through  various  stages,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  higher  gradations  of  impiety ;  for  when  men  arrogantly 
abandon  their  guide,  and  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  on  the  light  of 
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heaven,  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  their  errors  shall  multiply  at  evei^ 
step,  until  their  extravagance  confutes  itself,  and  the  mischief  of  then 
principles  works  its  own  antidote.  That  such  has  been  the  progress 
of  ihfidelity  will  be  obvi(Jus  from  a  slight  survey  of  its  history. 

Lord  Herbert,  the  first  and  purest  of  our  English  freethinkers, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  did 
not  so  much  impugn  the  doctrine  or  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
attempt  to  supersede  their  necessity,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
great  principles  of  the  unity  of  God,  a  moral  government,  and  a  future 
world,  are  taught  with  sufficient  clearness  by  the  light  of  nature. 
BoLiNGBROKE,  and  some  of  his  successors,  advanced  much  farther, 
and  attempted  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
Deity,  and  consequently  all  expectations  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
leaving  the  Supreme  Being  no  other  perfections  than  those  which  be- 
long to  a  first  cause,  or  almighty  contriver.  After  him,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  followed  Hume,  the  most  subtle,  if  not  the  most 
philosophical,  of  the  Deists ;  who,  by  perplexing  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  boldly  aimed  to  introduce  a  universal  skepticism,  and  to 
pour  a  more  than  Egyptian  deurkriess  into  the  whole  region  of  morals. 
Since  his  time  skeptical  writers  have  sprung  up  in  abundance,  and 
infidelity  has  allured  multitudes  to  its  standard :  the  young  and  super- 
ficial by  its  dexterous  sophistry,  the  vain  by  the  literary  fame  of  its 
champions,  and  the  profligate  by  the  licentiousness  of  its  principles. 
Atheism  the  most  undisguised  has  at  length  begun  to  make  its 
appearance. 

Animated  by  numbers,  and  imboldened  by  success,  the  infidels  of 
the  present  day  have  given  a  new  direction  to  their  efforts,  and  im- 
pressed a  new  character  on  the  ever-growing  mass  of  their  impious 
speculations. 

By  uniting  more  closely  with  each  other,  by  giving  a  sprinkling  of 
irreligion  to  all  their  literary  productions,  they  aim  to  engross  the 
formation  of  the  public  mind;  and,  amid  the  warmest  professions  of 
attachment  to  virtue,  to  effect  an  entire  disrliption  of  morality  from 
religion.  Pretending  to  be  the  teachers  of  virtue  and  the  guides  of 
life,  they  propose  to  revolutionize  the  morals  of  mankind ;  to  regen- 
erate the  world  by  a  process  entirely  new ;  and  to  rear  the  temple  of 
virtue,  not  merely  without  the  aid  of  religion,  but  on  the  renunciation 
of  its  principles,  and  the  derision  of  its  sanctions.  Their  party  has 
derived  a  great  accession  of  numbers  and  strength  from  events  the 
most  momentous  and  astonishing  in  the  political  world,  which  have 
divided  the  sentiments  of  Europe  between  hope  and  terror ;  and  which, 
however  they  may  issue,  have,  for  the  present,  swelled  the  ranks  of 
infidelity.  So  rapidly,  indeed,  has  it  advanced  since  this  crisis,  that  a 
great  majority  on  the  Continent,  and  in  England  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  who  pursue  literature  as  a  profession,*  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  open  or  disguised  abetters  of  atheism. 

With  respect  to  the  skeptical  and  religious  systems,  the  inquiry  at 

*  By  those  who  pursue  literature  as  a  profession,  the  author  would  be  understood  to  mean  that 
nameroiu  class  of  literary  men  who  draw  thieir  principal  rabalstttice  from  thair  wrttlnga. 
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present  is  not  so  much  which  is  the  traest  in  speculation,  as  which  is 
the  most  useful  in  practice :  or,  in  other  words,  whether  morality  will 
be  best  promoted  by  considering  it  as  a  part  of  a  great  and  compre- 
hensive law,  emanating  from  the  will  of  a  supreme,  omnipotent  legis- 
lator; or  as  a  mere  expedient,  adapted  to  our  present  situation, 
enforced  by  no  other  motives  than  those  which  arise  from  the  pros- 
pects and  interests  of  the  present  state.  The  absurdity  of  atheism 
having  been  demonstra:ted  so  often  and  so  clearly  by  many  eminent 
men  that  this  part  of  the  subject  is  exhausted,  I  shoidd  hasten  imme- 
diately to  what  I  have  more  particularly  in  view,  were  I  not  appre- 
hensive a  discourse  of  this  kind  may  be  expected  to  contain  some 
statement  of  the  argument  in  proof  of  a  Deity;  which,  therefore,  I 
shall  present  in  as  few  and  plain  words  as  possible. 

When  we  examine  a  watch,  or  any  other  piece  of  machinery,  we 
instantly  perceive  marks  of  design.  The  arrangement .  of  its  several 
parts,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  movements  to  one  result,  show  it  to  be 
a  contrivance ;  nor  do  we  ever  imagine  the  faculty  of  contriving  to  be 
in  the  watch  itself,  but  in  a  separate  agent.  If  we  turn  from  art  to  na- 
ture, we  behold  a  vast  magazine  of  contrivances ;  we  see  innumerable 
objects  replete  with  the  most  exquisite  desi^.  The  human  eye, 
for  example,  is  formed  with  admirable  skill  for  the  purpose  of  sight, 
the  ear  for  the  function  of  hearing.  As  in  the  productions  of  art  we 
never  think  of  ascribing  the  power  of  contrivance  to  the  machine  itself, 
so  we  are  certain  the  skill  displayed  in  the  human  structure  is  not  a 
property  of  man,  since  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  own 
formation.  If  there  be  an  inseparable  relation  between  the  ideas  of  a 
contrivance  and  a  contriver,  and  it  be  evident,  in  regard  to  the  human 
structure,  the  designing  agent  is  not  man  himself,  there  must  undenia- 
bly be  some  separate  invisible  being,  who  is  his  former.  This  great 
Being  we  mean  to  indicate  by  the  appellation  of  Deity. 

t£s  reasoning  admits  but  of  one  reply.  Why,  it  will  be  said,  may 
we  not  suppose  Sie  world  has  always  continued  as  it  is ;  that  is,  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  finite  beings,  appearing  and 
disappearing  on  the  earth  from  all  eternity  ]  I  answer,  whatever  is 
supposed  to  have  occasioned  this  constant  succession,  exclusive  of  an 
intelligent  cause,  will  never  account  for  the  undeniable  marks  of  de- 
sign visible  in  all  finite  beings.  Nor  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a 
contrivance  without  a  contriver  diminished  by  this  imaginary  succes- 
sion ;  but  rather  increased,  by  being  repeated  at  every  step  of  the 
series. 

Besides,  an  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings  involves  in  it  a  con- 
tradiction, and  is  therefore  plainly  impossible.  As  the  supposition  is 
made  to  get  quit  of  the  idea  of  any  one  having  existed  from  eternity, 
each  of  the  beings  in  the  succession  must  have  begun  in  time :  but  the 
succession  itself  is  eternal.  We  have  then  the  succession  of  beings 
infinitely  earlier  than  any  being  in  the  succession ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  series  of  beings  running  on,  ad  infinitum^  before  it  reached  any 
particular  being,  which  is  absurd. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  manifest  there  must  be  some  eternal 
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Being,  or  nothing  could  ever  have  existed;  and  since  the  beings 
which  we  behold  bear  in  their  whole  structure  evident  marks  of  wis- 
dom and  design,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  who  formed  them  is  a 
wise  and  intelligent  agent.  i 

To  prove  the  unity  of  this  great  Being,  in  opposition  to  a  plurality 
of  gods,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions. It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  notion  of  more  than  one 
author  of  nature  is  inconsistent  with  that  harmony  of  design  which 
pervades  her  works ;  that  it  explains  no  appearances,  is  supported  by 
no  evidence,  and  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  embarrass  and' perplex  our 
conceptions.  > 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  that  great  and  glorioas 
Being  whom  we  denominate  God ;  and  it  is  not  presumption  to  say,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  another  truth  in  the  whole  compass  of  morals 
which,  according  to  the  justest  laws  of  reasoning,  admits  of  such  strict 
and  rigorous  demonstration. 

But  I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  discourse,  which, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  is  not  so  much  to  evince  the  falsehood 
of  skepticism  as  a  theory,  as  to  display  its  mischievous  effects,  con- 
trasted with  those  which  result  from  the  belief  of  a  Deity  and  a  future 
state.  The  subject,  viewed  in  this  light,  may  be  considered  under 
two  aspects ;  the  influence  of  the  opposite  systems  on  the  principles 
4>f  morals  and  on  the  formation  of  character.  The  first  may  be  styled 
their  direct,  the  latter  their  equally  important,  but  indirect,  consequence 
and  tendency. 

I.  The  skeptical  or  irreligious  system  subverts  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  morals.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  maxim,  that  no  person  can 
be  required  to  act  contrary  to  his  greatest  good,  or  his  highest  interest, 
comprehensively  viewed  in  relation  to  the  whole  duration  of  his  being. 
It  is  often  our  duty  to  forego  our  own  interest  partially ^  to  sacrifice  a 
smaller  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  greater,  to  incur  a  present  evil  in 
pursuit  of  a  distant  good  of  more  consequence.  In  a  word,  to  arbi- 
trate ampng  interfering  claims  of  inclination  is  the  moral  arithmetic 
of  human  life.  But  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  whole  duration  of 
our  being  in  any  case  whatever,  were  it  possible,  would  be  foolish ; 
because  the  sacrifice  must,  by  the  nature  of  it,  be  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  compensation. 

As  the  present  world,  on  skeptical  principles,  is  the  only  place  of 
recompense,  whenever  the  practice  of  virtue  fails  to  promise  the  greatest 
sum  of  present  good,— cases  which  often  occur  in  reality,  and  much 
oftener  in  appearance,— every  motive  to  virtuous  conduct  is  superseded  ; 
a  deviation  from  rectitude  becomes  the  part  of  wisdom ;  and  should 
the  path  of  virtue,  in  addition  to  this,  be  obstructed  by  disgrace,  tor- 
ment, or  death,  to  persevere  would  be  madness  and  folly,  and  a  viola* 
lion  of  the  first  and  most  essential  law  of  nature.  Virtue,  on  those 
principles,  being  in  numberless  instances  at  war  with  self-preservation, 
j^ever  can,  or  ought  to  become,  a  fixed  habit  of  the  mind.  . 

The  system  of  infidelity  is  not  only  incapable  of  arming  virtue  for 
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^at  and  tiying  occasions,  but  leares  it  unsupported  in  the  most  ordih 
nary  occurrences.  In  vain  will  its  advocates  appeal  to  a  moral  sense, 
to  benevolence  and  sympathy ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  these  impulses 
may  be  overcome.  In  vain  will  they  expatiate  on  the  tranquillity  and 
pleasure  attendant  on  a  virtuous  course :  for  though  you  may  remind 
the  offender  that  in  disregarding  them  he  has  violated  his  nature,  and 
that  a  conduct  consistent  with  them  is  productive  of  much  internal 
satisfaction ;  yet  if  he  reply  that  his  taste  is  of  a  different  sort,  that 
there  are  other  gratifications  which  he  values  more,  and  that  every 
man  must  choose  his  own  pleasures,  the  argument  is  at  an  end. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  assigned  by  infinite  power,  afford  a  pal- 
pable and  pressing  motive  which  can  never  be  neglected  without 
renouncing  the  character  of  a  rational  creature :  but  tastes  and  relishes 
are  not  to  be  prescribed. 

•  A  motive  in  which  the  reason  of  man  shall  acquiesce,  enforcing  the 
practice  of  virtue  at  all  times  and  seasons,  enters  into  the  very  essence 
of  moral  obligation.  Modem  infidelity  supplies  no  such  motives :  it 
is  therefore  essentially  and  infallibly  a  system  of  enervation,  turpitude, 
and  vice. 

This  chasm  in  the  construction  of  morals  can  only  be  supplied  by 
the  firm  belief  of  a  rewarding  and  avenging  Deity,  who  binds  duty  and 
happiness,  though  they  may  seem  distant,  in  an  indissoluble  chain ; 
without  which,  whatever  usurps  the  name  of  virtue  is  not  a  principle, 
but  a  feeling ;  not  a  determinate  rule,  but  a  fluctuating  expedient,  vaiy- 
ing  with  the  tastes  of  individuals,  and  changing  with  the  scenes  of  life. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  infidelity  subverts  the  foundation 
of  morals.  All  reasoning  on  morals  presupposes  a  distinction  be- 
tween inclinations  and  duties,  affections  and  rules.  The  former 
prompt ;  the  latter  prescribe.  The  former  supply  motives  to  action ; 
the  latter  regulate  and  control  it  Hence  it  is  evident,  if  virtue  have 
any  just  claim  to  authority,  it  must  be  under  the  latter  of  these  notions ; 
that  is,  under  the  character  of  a  law.  It  is  under  this  notion,  in  fact^ 
that  its  dominion  has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  paramount  and 
supreme. 

But,  without  the  intervention  of  a  superior  will,  it  is  impossible 
there  should  be  any  moral  laws,  except  in  the  lax  metaphorical  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  Men  being 
essentially  equal,  morality  is,  on  these  principles,  only  a  stipulation, 
or  silent  compact,  into  which  every  individual  is  supposed  to  enter,  as 
far  as  suits  his  convenience,  and  for  the  breach  of  which  he  is  ac- 
countable to  nothing  but  his  own  mind.  His  own  mind  is  his  law,  his 
tribunal,  and  his  judge ! 

Two  consequences,  the  most  disastrous  to  society,  will  inevitably 
follow  the  general  prevalence  of  this  system ; — ^the  frequent  perpetra- 
tion of  great  crimes,  and  the  total  absence  of  great  virtues. 

I.  In  those  conjunctures  which  tempt  avarice  or  inflame  ambition, 
when  a  crime  flatters  with  the  prospect  of  impunity,  and  the  certainty 
of  immense  advantage,  what  is  to  restrain  an  atheist  from  its  commis- 
sion ?    To  say  that  remorse  will  deter  him  is  absurd ;  for  remorse* 
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es  distinguished  from  pity,  is  the  sole  offspring  of  religious  belief,  the 
extinction  of  which  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  infidel  philosophy. 

The  dread  of  punishment  or  infamy  from  his  fellow-creatures  will 
be  an  equally  ineffectual  barrier;  because  crimes  are  only  committed 
under  such  circumstances  as  suggest  the  hope  of  concealment :  not  to 
say  that  crimes  themselves  will  soon  lose  their  infamy  and  their  horror 
imder  the  influence  of  that  system  which  destroys  the  sanctity  of 
virtue,  by  converting  it  into  a  low  calculation  of  worldly  interest. 
Here  the  sense  of  an  ever-present  Ruler,  and  of  an  avenging  Judge,  is 
of  the  most  awful  and  indispensable  necessity;  as  it  is  that  alone 
which  impresses  on  all  crimes  the  character  of  folly ^  shows  that  duty 
and  interest  in  every  instance  coincide,  and  that  the  most  prosperous 
career  of  vice,  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  criminality,  are  but  an 
accumulation  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath 

As  the  frequent  perpetration  of  great  crimes  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  difilusion  of  skeptical  principles,  so,  to  understand  this 
consequence  in  its  full  extent,  we  must  look  beyond  their  immediate 
effects,  and  consider  the  disruption  of  social  ties,  the  destruction  of 
confidence,  the  terror,  suspicion,  and  hatred  which  must  prevail  in 
that  state  of  society  in  which  barbarous  deeds  are  familiar.  The 
tranquillity  which  pervades  a  well-ordered  community,  and  the  mutual 
good  offices  which  bind  its  members  together,  are  founded  on  an  implied 
confidence  in  the  indisposition  to  annoy ;  in  the  justice,  humanity, 
and  moderation  of  those  among  whom  we  dwell.  So  that  the  worst 
consequence  of  crimes  is,  that  they  impair  the  stock  of  public  charity 
and  general  tenderness.  The  dread  and  hatred  of  our  species  would 
infallibly  be  grafted  on  a  conviction  that  we  were  exposed  every 
moment  to  the  surges  of  an  unbridled  ferocity,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  stood  between  us  and  the  daggers  of 
assassins.  In  such  a  state,  laws,  deriving  no  support  from  public 
manners,  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing  the  fury  of  the  passions  ; 
which,  from  being  concentrated  into  selfishness,  fear,  and  revenge, 
acquire  new  force.  Terror  and  suspicion  beget  cruelty,  and  inflict 
injuries  by  way  of  prevention.  Pity  is  extinguished  in  the  stronger 
impulse  of  self-preservation.  The  tender  and  generous  affections  are 
crushed ;  and  nothing  is  seen  but  the  retaliation  of  wrongs,  the  fierce 
and  unmitigated  struggle  for  superiority.  This  is  but  a  faint  sketch 
of  the  incalculable  calamities  and  horrors  we  must  expect,  should  we 
be  so  unfortunate  as  ever  to  witness  the  triumph  of  modem  infidelity. 

2.  This  system  is  a  soil  as  barren  of  great  and  sublime  virtues  as 
it  is  prolific  in  crimes.  By  great  and  sublime  virtues  are  meant  those 
which  are  called  into  action  on  great  and  trying  occasions,  which  de- 
mand the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  interests  and  prospects  of  human 
life,  and  sometimes  of  life  itself :  the  virtues,  in  a  word,  which,  by 
their  rarity  and  splendour,  draw  admiration,  and  have  rendered  illus- 
trious the  character  of  patriots,  martyrs,  and  confessors.  It  requires 
but  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that  whatever  veils  a  future  world,  and 
contracts  the  limits  of  existence  within  the  present  life,  must  tend,  in  a 
proportionable  degree,  to  diminish  the  grandeur  and  narrow  the  sphere 
of  human  agency. 
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As  well  might  you  expect  exalted  sentiments  of  justice  from  a  pro* 
fessed  gamester,  as  look  for  noble  principles  in  the  man  whose  hopes 
and  fears  are  all  suspended  on  the  present  moment,  and  who  stakes 
the  whole  happiness  of  his  being  on  the  events  of  this  vain  and  fleet- 
ing life.  If  he  be  ever  impelled  to  the  performance  of  great  achieve- 
ments in  a  good  cause,  it  must  be  solely  by  the  hope  of  fame ;  a 
motive  which,  besides  that  it  makes  virtue  the  servant  of  opinion, 
usually  grows  weaker  at  the  approach  of  death ;  and  which,  however 
it  may  surmount  the  love  of  exiBtence  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  in  the 
moment  of  public  observation,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  operate  with 
much  force  on  the  retired  duties  of  a  private  station. 

In  affirming  that  infidelity  is  unfavourable  to  the  higher  class  of 
virtues,  we  are  supported  as  well  by  facts  as  by  reasoning.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  load  our  adversaries  with  unmerited  reproach :  but 
to  what  history,  to  what  record  will  they  appeal  for  the  traits  of  moral 
greatness  exhibited  by  their  disciples  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  the 
trophies  of  infidel  magnanimity  or  atheistical  virtue  ?  Not  that  we 
mean  to  accuse  them  of  inactivity :  they  have  recently  filled  the  world 
with  the  fame  of  their  exploits ;  exploits  of  a  difierent  kind  indeed,  but 
of  imperishable  memory,  and  disastrous  lustre. 

Though  it  is  confessed  great  and  splendid  actions  are  not  the  or^ 
dinary  employment  of  life,  but  must,  from  their  nature,  be  reserved 
for  high  and  eminent  occasions ;  yet  that  system  b  essentially  defective 
which  leaves  no  room  for  their  production.  They  are  importanti 
both  from  their  immediate  advantage  and  their  remoter  influence. 
They  often  save,  and  always  illustrate,  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
they  appear.  They  raise  the  standard  of  morals ;  they  arrest  the 
progress  of  degeneracy ;  they  diffuse  a  lustre  over  the  path  of  life  : 
monuments  of  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  they  present  to  the 
world  the  august  image  of  virtue  in  her  sublimest  form,  fi?om  which 
streams  of  light  and  glory  issue  to  remote  times  and  ages ;  while  their 
commemoration  by  the  pen  of  historians  and  poets  awakens  in  distant 
bosoms  the  sparks  of  kindred  excellence. 

Combine  the  frequent  and  familiar  perpetration  of  atrocious  deeds 
with  the  dearth  of  great  and  generous  actions,  and  you  have  the  exact 
picture  of  that  condition  of  society  which  completes  the  degradation 
of  the  species — ^the  frightful  contrast  of  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic 
vices,  where  every  thing  good  is  mean  and  little,  and  every  thing  evil 
is  rank  and  luxuriant:  a  dead  and  sickening  uniformity  prevails, 
broken  only  at  intervals  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  anarchy  and  crimen 

XL  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  influence  of  skepticism  on  the 
principles  of  virtue ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  despoils  it 
of  its  dignity,  and  lays  its  authority  in  the  dust.  Its  influence  on  the 
formation  of  character  remains  to  be  examined*  The  actions  of  men 
are  oflener  determined  by  their  character  than  their  interest :  their 
conduct  takes  its  colour  more  from  their  acquired  taste,  inclinalionaf 
and  habits,  than  from  a  deliberate  regard  to  their  greatest  good«  It  10 
only  on  great  occasions  the  mind  awakes  to  take  an  extended  survey 
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of  her  whole  course,  and  that  she  suffers  the  dictates  of  reason  to 
impress  a  new  bias  upon  her  movements.  The  actions  of  each  day 
are,  for  the  most  part,  links  which  follow  each  other  in  the  chain  of 
custom.  Hence  the  great  effort  of  practical  wisdom  is  to  imbue  the 
mind  with  right  tastes,  affections,  and  habits ;  the  elements  of  char- 
acter, and  masters  of  action. 

1.  The  exclusion  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  a  superintending 
Providence  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  moral  taste.  It  robs 
the  universe  of  all  finished  and  consummate  excellence  even  in  idea. 
The  admiration  of  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  for  which  we  are 
formed,  and  which  kindles  such  unspeakable  rapture  in  the  soul,  find- 
ing in  the  regions  of  skepticism  nothing  to  which  it  corresponds,  droops 
and  languishes.  In  a  world  which  presents  a  fair  spectacle  of  order 
and  beauty,  of  a  vast  family  nomrished  and  supported  by  an  Almighty 
Parent, — in  a  world  which  leads  the  devout  mind,  step  by  step,  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  first  fair  and  the  first  good,  the  skeptic  is  encom- 
passed with  nothing  but  obscurity,  meanness,  and  disorder. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  Deity  is  formed, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  such  an  idea,  intimately  present  to  the 
mind,  must  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  refining  the  moral  taste. 
Composed  of  the  richest  elements,  it  embraces,  in  the  character  of  a 
beneficent  Parent  and  Almighty  Ruler,  whatever  is  venerable  in  wis- 
dom, whatever  is  awfiil  in  authority,  whatever  is  touching  in  goodness. 
Human  excellence  is  blended  with  many  imperfections^  and  seen 
under  many  limitations.  It  is  beheld  only  in  detached  and  separate 
portions,  nor  ever  appears  in  any  one  character  whole  and  entire.  So 
that  when,  in  imitation  of  the  Stoics,  we  wish  to  form  out  of  these 
fragments  the  notion  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  man,  we  know  it  is 
a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  vnthout  any  real  being  in  whom  it  is  im- 
bodied  and  realized.  In  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  these  conceptions  are 
reduced  to  reality :  the  scattered  rays  of  an  ideal  excellence  are  concen- 
trated, and  become  the  real  attributes  of  that  Being  with  whom  we  stand 
in  the  nearest  relation,  who  sits  supreme  at  the  head  of  the  universe^ 
is  armed  with  infinite  power,  and  pervades  all  nature  with  his  presence. 
The  efidcacy  of  these  views  in  producing  and  augmenting  a  virtuous 
taste  will  indeed  be  proportioned  to  the  vividness  with  which  they 
are  formed,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  recur ;  yet  some  benefit 
will  not  fail  to  result  fi-om  them  even  in  their  lowest  degree. 

The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  has  this  peculiar  property :  that, 
as  it  admits  of  no  substitute,  so,  from  the  first  moment  it  is  formed,  it 
is  capable  of  continual  growth  and  enlargement.  Grod  himself  is  im- 
mutable ;  but  our  conception  of  his  character  is  continually  receiving 
fresh  accessions,  is  continually  growing  more  extended  and  refulgent, 
by  having  transferred  to  it  new  elements  of  beauty  and  goodness ;  by 
attracting  to  itself,  as  a  centre,  whatever  bears  the  impress  of  dignity, 
order,  or  happiness.  It  borrows  splendour  from  all  that  is  fair,  sub^ 
ordinates  to  itself  all  that  is  great,  and  sits  enthroned  on  tl\e  riches  of 
the  universe. 
As  the  object  of  worship  will  always  be,  in  a  degree,  the  obfect  of 
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imitation,  hence  arises  a  fixed  standard  of  moral  excellence ;  by  the 
contemplation  of  which  the  tendencies  to  corruption  are  counteracted, 
the  contagion  of  bad  example  is  checked,  and  human  nature  rises 
above  its  natural  level. 

When  the  Knpwledge  of  God  was  lost  in  the  world,  just  ideas  of 
virtue  and  moral  obligation  disappeared  along  with  it.  How  is  it  to 
be  otherwise  accounted  for,  that  in  the  polished  nations,  and  in  the 
enlightened  times  of  pagan  antiquity,  the  most  unnatural  lusts  and 
detestable  impurities  were  not  only  tolerated,  in  private  hfe,*  but 
entered  into  religion,  and  formed  a  material  part  of  public  worship  ;t 
while  among  the  Jews,  a  people  so  much  inferior  in  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  the  same  vices  were  regarded  with  horror  T 

The  reason  is  this :  the  true  character  of  God  was  unknovm  to  the 
former,  which  by  the  light  of  Divine  revelation  was  displayed  to  the 
latter.  The  former  cast  their  deities  in  the  mould  of  their  own  im« 
aginations ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  partook  of  the  vices  and 
defects  of  their  worshippers.  To  the  latter,  no  scope  was  left  for  the 
wanderings  of  fancy ;  but  a  pure  and  perfect  model  was  prescribed. 

False  and  corrupt,  however,  as  was  the  religion  of  the  pagans  (if 
it  deserve  the  name),  and  defective,  and  often  vicious,  as  was  Uie 
character  of  their  imaginary  deities,  it  was  still  better  for  the  world 
that  the  void  shoald  .be  filled  with  these  than  abandoned  to  a  total 
skepticism ;  for  if  both  systems  are  equally  false,  they  are  not  equally 
pernicious.  When  the  fictions  of  heathenism  consecrated  the  memory 
of  its  legislators  and  heroes,  it  invested  them  for  the  most  part  with 
those  qualities  which  were  in  the  greatest  repute.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  virtues  in  which  it  was 
most  honourable  to  excel ;  and  to  be  the  vntnesses,  approvers,  and 
patrons  of  those  perfections  in  others  by  which  their  own  character 
was  chiefly  distinguished.  Men  saw,  or  rather  fancied  they  saw,  in 
these  supposed  deities  the  qualities  they  most  admired,  dilated  to  a 
larger  size,  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  associated  with  the  power, 
dignitj'',  and  happiness  of  superior  natures.  With  such  ideal  models 
before  them,  and  conceiving  themselves  continually  acting  under  the 
eye  of  such  spectators  and  judges,  they  felt  a  real  elevation ;  their 
eloquence  became  more  impassioned,  their  patriotism  inflamed,  and 
their  courage  exalted. 

Revelation,  by  displaying  the  true  character  of  God,  afibrds  a  pure 
and  perfect  standard  of  virtue ;  heathenism,  one  in  many  respects 
defective  and  vicious ;  the  fashionable  skepticism  of  the  present  day, 

*  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  elegant  and  philosophic  Xenophon,  In  delineating  the  model 
of  a  perfect  prince  in  the  character  of  Cyrus,  introduces  a  Mede  who  had  formed  iln  Qnnattiral  pas^ 
tiaa  for  his  hero ;  and  relates  the  incident  in  a  lively,  festive  hamonr,  without  being  in  the  least 
conscious  of  any  indelicacy  attached  to  it.  What  must  be  the  state  of  mifnners  in  a  country  wher« 
a  dicumstance  of  this  kind,  ftigoedi  no  doubt,  by  way  of  omament,  finds  a  place  in  such  a  work  T 
~Cyri  Instit.  lib.  i.  ,      __^ 

''Deinde  nobis,  qui,  eoneedtntihts  philMophit  anUquiSf  adrtesoeotnUa  d^Aeetsmar,  elism  rum 
mespe  jucunda  sunt.**— Ctc«ro  De  Nat,  Dei,  lib.  L 

t "  — —  JVom  quo  nan  prostat/cemina  templo  r»— Jov. 
The  fmporities  practised  in  the  worship  of  Isis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  rose  to  such  a  helgbt  in  the  reiga 
of  Tiberius,  that  that  profligate  prince  thought  fit  to  prohibit  her  worship,  and  at  the  same  titetf 
inflicted  on  her  priesu  the  punishment  of  cnieilfauML— /oMp*.  Antiq*  Judme*  lib.  xviii. 
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which  excludes  the  belief  of  all  superior  powers,  affords  no  standard 
at  all.  Human  nature  knows  nothing  better  or  higher  than  itself. 
All  above  and  around  it  being  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  the  prospect 
confined  to  the  tame  reaUties  of  life,  virtue  has  no  room  upwards  to 
expand ;  nor  are  any  excursions  permitted  into  that  unseen  world,  the 
true  element  of  the  great  and  good,  by  which  it  is  fortified  with  mo- 
tives equally  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reason,  to  delight  the  fancy,  and 
to  impress  the  heart. 

2.  Modem  infidelity  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral  taste,  it 
also  promotes  the  growth  of  those  vices  which  are  the  most  hostile 
to  social  happiness.  Of  all  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature,  the 
most  destructive  to  society  are  vanity,  ferocity,  and  unbridled  sen- 
suality ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  vices  which  infidelity  is  calculated 
to  cherish. 

That  the  love,  fear,  and  habitual  contemplation  of  a  Being  infinitely 
exalted,  or,  in  other  words,  devotion,  is  adapted  to  promote  a  sober 
and  moderate  estimate  of  our  own  excellences,  is  incontestable  ;  nor 
is  it  less  evident  that  the  exclusion  of  such  sentiments  must  be  favour- 
able to  pride.  The  criminality  of  pride  will,  perhaps,  be  less  readily 
admitted ;  for  though  there  is  no  vice  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  yet  there  is  none  which,  even  in  the  Christian  world,  has, 
under  various  pretences,  been  treated  with  so  much  indulgence. 

There  is,  it  will  be  confessed,  a  delicate  sensibility  to  character,  a 
sober  desire  of  reputation,  a  wish  to  possess  the  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  good,  felt  by  the  purest  minds,  which  is  at  the  farthest  remove 
from  arrogance  or  vanity.  The  humility  of  a  noble  mind  scarcely 
dares  to  approve  of  itself,  until  it  has  secured  the  approbation  of 
others.  Very  different  is  that  restless  desire  of  distinction,  that  pas- 
sion for  theatrical  display,  which  inflames  the  heart  and  occupies  the 
whole  attention  of  vain  men.  This,  of  all  the  passions,  is  the  most 
unsocial,  avarice  itself  not  excepted.  The  reason  is  plain.  Property 
is  a  kind  of  good  which  may  be  more  easily  attained,  and  is  capable 
of  more  minute  subdivisions  than  fame.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  men 
are  led  by  an  attention  to  their  own  interest  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
each  other ;  their  advantages  are  reciprocal ;  the  benefits  which  each 
is  anxious  to  acquire  for  himself  he  reaps  in  the  greatest  abundance 
from  the  union  and  conjunction  of  society.  The  pursuits  of  vanity 
are  quite  contrary.  The  portion  of  time  and  attention  mankind  are 
willing  to  spare  from  their  avocations  arid  pleasures  to  devote  to  the 
admiration  of  each  other  is  so  small,  that  every  successful  adventurer 
is  felt  to  have  impaired  the  common  stock.  The  success  of  one  is  the 
disappointment  of  multitudes.  For  though  there  be  many  rich,  many 
virtuous,  many  wise  men,  fame  must  necessarily  be  the  portion  of  but 
few.  Hence  every  vain  man,  every  man  in  whom  vanity  is  the  ruling 
passion,  regarding  his  rival  as  his  enemy,  is  strongly  tempted  to  rejoice 
in  his  miscarriage,  and  repine  at  his  success. 

Besides,  as  &e  passions  are  seldom  seen  in  a  simple,  unmixed 
state,  so  vanity,  when  it  succeeds,  degenerates  into  arrogance ;  when 
it  is  disappointed  (and  it  is  often  disappointed),  it  is  exasperated  into 
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malignity,  and  corrupted  into  envy.  In  this  stage  the  rain  man  com* 
mences  a  determined  misanthropist  He  detests  that  excellence 
which  he  cannot  reach.  He  detests  his  species,  and  longs  to  be 
revenged  for  the  unpardonable  -injustice  he  has  sustained  in  their  in<- 
sensibility  to  his  merits.  He  lives  upon  the  calamities  of  the  world ; 
the  vices  and  miseries  of  men  are  his  element  and  his  food*  VirtueSf 
talents,  and  genius  are  his  natural  enemies,  which  he  persecutes  with 
instinctive  eagerness  and  unrelenting  hostility.  There  "are  who  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  a  disposition ;  but  it  certainly  issues  out  of  the 
dregs  of  disappointed  vanity :  a  disease  which  taints  and  vitiates  the 
whole  character  wherever  it  prevails.  It  forms  the  heart  to  such  a 
profomid  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others,  that,  whatever  appear- 
ances he  may  assume,  or  however  wide  the  circle  of  his  seeming 
virtues  may  extend,  you  will  infallibly  find  the  vain  man  is  his  own 
centre.  Attentive  only  to  himself,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  perfections,  instead  of  feeling  tenderness  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures as  members  of  the  same  family,  as  beings  with  whom  he  is 
appointed  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to  sympathize, — ^he  considers  life  as  a 
stage  on  which  he  is  perfi/rming  a  part,  and  mankind  in  no  other  light 
than  spectators.  Whether  he  smiles  or  frowns,  whether  his  path  is 
adorned  with  the  rays  of  beneficence,  or  his  steps  are  died  in  blood, 
an  attention  to  self  is  the  spring  of  every  movement,  and  the  motive 
to  which  every  action  is  referred. 

His  apparent  good  qualities  lose  all  their  worth,  by  losing  all  that  is 
simple,  genuine,  and  natural :  they  are  even  pressed  into  the  service 
of  vanity,  and  become  the  means  of  enlarging  its  power.  The  truly 
good  man  is  jealous  over  himself  lest  the  notoriety  of  his  best  actions, 
by  blending  itself  with  their  motive,  should  diminish  their  value ; 
the  vain  man  performs  the  same  actions  for  the  sake  of  that  notoriety. 
The  good  man  quietly  discharges  his  duty,  and  shuns  ostentation ;  the 
vain  man  considers  every  good  deed  lost  that  is  not  publicly  displayed. 
The  one  is  intent  upon  realities^  the  other  upon  semblances :  the  one 
aims  to  he  virtuous,  the  other  to  appear  so. 

Nor  is  a  mind  inflated  with  vanity  more  disqualified  for  right 
action  than  just  speculation,  or  better  disposed  to  the  pursuit  of  truth 
than  the  practice  of  virtue.  To  such  a  mind  the  simplicity  of  truth  is 
disgusting.  Careless  of  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  intent  only 
upon  astonishing  with  the  appearance  of  novelty,  the  glare  of  paradox 
wfll  be  preferred  to  the  light  of  truth ;  opinions  will  be  embraced,  not 
because  they  are  just,  hut  because  they  are  new :  the  more  flagitious, 
the  more  subversive  of  morals,  the  more  alarming  to  the  wise  and 
good,  the  more  welcome  to  men  who  estimate  their  literary  powers 
by  the  mischief  they  produce,  and  who  consider  the  anxiety  and  terror 
they  impress  as  the  measure  of  their  renown.  Truth  is  simple  and 
uniform,  while  error  may  be  infinitely  varied :  and  as  it  is  one  thing 
to  start  paradoxes,  and  another  to  make  discoveries,  we  need  the  less 
wonder  at  the  prodigious  increase  of  modem  philosophers. 

We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  extravagant  self- 
estimation  merely  as  a  ridiculous  quality,  that  many  will  be  surprised 
Vol.  I.— C 
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to  find  it  tre^ited  as  a  vice  pregnant  with  serious  mischief  to  society* 
But,  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  influence  on  the  manners  and  happiness 
of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  only  to  look  at  its  effects  in  a  family  ;  for 
bodies  of  men  are  only  collections  of  individuals,  and  the  greatest 
nation  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  families. 
Conceive  of  a  domestic  circle,  in  which  each  member  is  elated  with  a 
most  extravagant  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  proportionable  contempt  of 
every  other ;  -is  full  of  little  contrivances  to  catch  applause,  and  when- 
ever he  is  not  praised  is  sullen  and  disappointed.  What  a  picture  of 
disunion,  disgust,  and  animosity  would  such  a  family  present !  How 
utterly  would  domestic  affection  be  extinguished,  and  all  the  purposes 
of  domestic  society  be  defeated !  The  general  prevalence  of  such 
dispositions  must  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  proportion  of  general 
misery.  The  tendency  of  pride  to  produce  strife  and  hatred  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  pains  men  have  been  at  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  politeness,  wliich  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  mimic  humility, 
in  which  the  sentiments  of  an  offensive  self-estimation  are  so  far 
disguised  and  suppressed  as  to  make  them  compatible  with  the  spirit 
of  society ;  such  a  mode  of  behaviour  as  would  naturally  result  from 
an  attention  to  the  apostolic  injunction  :  Let  nothing  he  done  through 
strife  or  vainglory ;  hut,  in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other 
hetter  than  themselves.  But  if  the  semblance  be  of  such  importance, 
how  much  more  useful  the  reality !  If  the  mere  garb  of  humility  be 
of  such  indispensable  necessity  that  without  it  society  could  not  subsist, 
how  much  better  still  would  the  harmony  of  the  world  be  preserved, 
were  the  condescension,  deference,  and  respect  so  studiously  displayed 
a  true  picture  of  the  heart ! 

The  sanie  restless  and  eager  vanity  which  disturbs  a  family,  when 
it  is  permitted  in  a  great  national  crisis  to  mingle -with  political  affairs, 
distracts  a  kingdom ;  infusing  into  those  intrusted  with  the  enaction 
of  }aws  a  spirit  of  rash  innovation  and  daring  empiricism,  a  disdain 
of  the  established  usages  of  mankind,  a  foolish  desire  to  dazzle  the 
world  with  new  and  untried  systems  of  policy,  in  which  the  precedents 
of  antiquity  and  the  experience  of  ages  are  only  t^onsulted  to  be  trod- 
den under  foot ;  and  into  the  executive  department  of  government,  a 
fierce  contention  for  pre-eminence,  an  incessant  struggle  to  supplant 
and  destroy,  with  a  propensity  to  calumny  and  suspicion,  proscription 
and  massacre. 

We  shall  suffer  the  most  eventful  season  ever  witnessed  in  the  affairs 
of  men  to  pass  over  our  heads  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  fail  to  learn 
from  it  some  awful  lessons  on  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  passions. 
The  true  light  in  which  the  French  revolution  ought  to  be  contem- 
plated is  that  of  a  grand  experiment  on  human  nature.  Among  the 
various  passions  which  that  revolution  has  so  strikingly  displayed, 
none  is  more  conspicuous  than  vanity  ;  nor  is  it  less  difficult,  without 
adverting  to  the  national  character  of  the  people,  to  account  for  its 
extraordinary  predominance.  Political  power,  the  most  seducing  ob- 
ject of  ambition,  never  before  circulated  through  so  many  hands ;  the 
prospect  of  possessing  it  was  never  before  presemi^d  to  so  many 
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minds.  Multitudes,  who,  by  their  birth  and  education,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  their  talents,  seemed  destined  to  perpetual  obscurity,  were 
by  die  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  parties  elevated  into  distinction,  and 
shared  in  the  functions  of  government.  The  short-lived  forms  of 
power  and  office  glided  with  such  rapidity  through  successive  ranks 
of  degradation,  from  the  court  to  the  very  dregs  ol*  the  populace,  that 
they  seemed  rather  to  solicit  acceptance  than  to  be  a  prize  contended 
for.*  Yet,  as  it  was  still  impossible  for  all  to  possess  authority,  though 
none  were  willing  to  obey,  a  general  impatience  to  break  the  ranks 
and  rush  into  the  foremost  ground  maddened  and  infuriated  the  nation, 
and  overwhelmed  law,  order,  and  civilization,  with  the  violence  of  a 
torrent. 

If  such  be  the  mischiefs  both  in  public  and  private  life  resulting 
from  an  excessive  self-estimation,  it  remains  next  to  be  considered 
whether  Providence  has  supplied  any  medicine  to  correct  it ;  for  as 
the  reflection  on  excellences,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  always 
attended  with  pleasm-e  to  the  possessor,  it  is  a  disease  deeply  seated 
m  our  nature* 

Suppose  there  were  a  great  and  glorious  Being  always  present  with 
us,  who  had  given  us  existence,  with  numberless  other  blessings,  and 
on  whom  we  depended  each  instant,  as  well  for  every  present  enjoy- 
ment as  for  every  ftiture  good ;  suppose,  again,  we  had  incurred  the 
just  displeasure  of  such  a  Being  by  ingratitude  and  disobedience,  yet 
that  in  great  mercy  he  had  not  cast  us  off,  but  had  assured  us  he  was 
willing  to  pardon  and  restore  us  on  our  humble  entreaty  and  sincere 
repentance ;  say,  would  not  an  habitual  sense  of  the  presence  of  this 
Being,  self-reproach  for  having  displeased  him,  and  an  anxiety  to  re- 
cover his  favour,  be  the  most  effectual  antidote  to  pride  ?  But  such 
are  the  leading  discoveries  made  by  the  Christian  revelation,  and  such 
the  dispositions  which  a  practical  belief  of  it  inspires. 

Humility  is  the  first  fruit  of  religion.  In  the  mouth  of  our  Lord 
there  is  do  maxim  so  frequent  as  the  following :  Whosoever  exalteth 
himself  shall  he  abased^  and  he  that  humhleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 
Religion,  and  that  alone,  teaches  absolute  humility ;  by  which  I  mean 
a  sense  of  our  absolute  nothingness  in  the  view  of  infinite  greatness 
and  excellence.  That  sense  of  inferiority  which  results  from  the 
comparison  of  men  with  each  other  is  oflen  an  unwelcome  sentiment 
forced  upon  the  mind,  which  may  rather  imbitter  the  temper  than 
soften  it :  that  which  devotion  impresses  is  soothing  and  delightful 
The  devout  man  loves  to  lie  low  at  the  footstool  of  his  Creator, 
because  it  is  then  he  attains  the  most  lively  perceptions  of  the  divine 
excellence,  and  the  most  tranquil  confidence  in  the  divine  favour.  In 
so  august  a  presence  he  sees  all  distinctions  lost,  and  all  beings  re- 
duced to  the  same  level.  He  looks  at  his  superiors  without  envy,  and 
his  inferiors  without  contempt:  and  when  from  this  elevation  he 
descends  to  mix  in  society,  the  conviction  of  superiority  which  ntcst 
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in  many  instances  be  felt  is  a  calm  inference  of  the  nnderstandingv 
and  no  longer  a  busy,  importunate  passion  of  the  heart. 

The  wicked  (says  the  Psalmist)  through  the  pride  of  their  counte" 
nance^  wUl  not  seek  after  God :  God  is  not  in  cdl  their  thoughts.  When 
we  consider  the  incredible  vanity  of  the  atheistical  sect,  together  with 
the  settled  malignity  and  unrelenting  rancour  with  which  they  pursue 
every  vestige  of  religion,  is  it  uncandid  to  suppose  that  its  humblmg 
tendency  is  one  principal  cause  of  their  enmity ;  that  they  are  eager 
to  displace  a  Deity  from  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  may  occupy  the 
void  ;  to  crumble  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  into  dust,  that  they  may 
elevate  themselves  on  its  ruins ;  and  that,  as  their  licentiousness  is 
impatient  of  restraint,  so  their  pride  disdains  a  superior  ? 

We  mentioned  a  ferocity  of  character  as  one  effect  of  skeptical 
impiety.  It  is  an  inconvenience  attending  a  controversy  with  those 
with  whom  we  have  few  principles  in  common,  that  we  are  often  in 
danger  of  reasoning  inconclusively,  for  the  want  of  its  being  clearly 
known  and  settled  what  our  opponents  admit,  and  what  they  deny. 
The  persons,  for  example,  with  whom  we  are  at  present  engaged 
have  discarded  humility  and  modesty  from  the  catalogue  of  virtues  ; 
on  which  account  we  have  employed  the  more  time  in  evincing  their 
importance :  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  humility  as  a  virtue,  it 
surely  will  not  be  denied  that  inhumanity  is  a  most  detestable  vice ;  a 
vice,  however,  which  skepticism  has  a  most  powerful  tendency  to 
inflame. 

As  we  have  already  shown  that  pride  hardens  the  heart,  and  that 
religion  is  the  only  effectual  antidote,  the  connexion  between  irreli- 
gion  and  inhumanity  is  in  this  view  obvious.  But  there  is  another 
light  in  which  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  much  more  important,  though  seldom  adverted  to.  The  sup- 
position that  man  is  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  destined  to  survive 
the  stroke  of  death,  and  to  live  in  a  future  world  in  a  never-ending 
state  of  happiness  or  misery,  makes  him  a  creature  of  incomparably 
more  consequence  than  the  opposite  supposition.  When  we  consider 
him  as  placed  here  by  an  Almighty  Ruler  in  a  state  of  probation,  and 
that  the  present  life  is  his  period  of  trial,  the  first  link  in  a  vast  and 
interminable  chain  which  stretches  into  eternity,  he  assumes  a  digni- 
fied character  in  our  eyes.  Every  thing  which  relates  to  him  becomes 
interesting ;  and  to  trifle  with  his  happiness  is  felt  to  be  the  most 
unpardonable  levity.  If  such  be  the  destination  of  man,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  qualities  which  fit  him  for  it  his  principal  dignity  consists : 
his  moral  greatness  is  his  true  greatness.  Let  the  skeptical  principles 
be  admitted,  which  represent  him,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  offspring  of 
chance,  connected  with  no  superior  power,  and  sinking  into  annihila- 
tion at  death,  and  he  is  a  contemptible  creature,  whose  existence  and 
hap;jiness  are  insignificant  The  characteristic  difference  is  lost 
between  him  and  the  brute  creation,  from  which  he  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished, except  by  the  vividness  and  multiplicity  of  his  perceptions. 

If  we  reflect  on  diat  part  of  our  nature  which  disposes  us  to  hu- 
manity, we  shall  find,  that  where  we  have  no  particular  attachment 
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our  sympathy  with  the  sufTerings  and  concern  for  the  destruction  of 
sensitive  beings  are  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  importance  in  the 
general  scale ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  their  supposed  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment We  feel,  for  example,  inuch  more  at  wimessing  the  destruction 
of  a  man  than  of  an  inferior  animal,  because  we  consider  it  as  involv* 
ing  the  extinction  of  a  much  greater  sum  of  happiness.  For  the  same 
reason  he  who  would  shudder  at  the  slaughter  of  a  large  animal  will 
see  a  thousand  insects  perish  without  a  pang.  Our  sympathy  with 
the  calamities  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  adjusted  to  the  same  propor- 
tions ;  for  we  feel  more  powerfully  affected  with  the  distresses  of 
fallen  greatness  than  with  equal  or  greater  distresses  sustained  by 
persons  of  inferior  rank ;  because,  having  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  an  elevated  station  the  idea  of  superior  happiness,  the  loss 
appears  the  greater,  and  the  wreck  more  extensive.  But  the  dispro- 
portion in  importance  between  man  and  the  meanest  insect  is  not  so 
great  as  that  which  subsists  between  man  considered  as  mortal  and  as 
immortal;  that  is,  between  man  as  he  is  represented  by  the  system  of 
skepticism,  and  that  of  divine  revelation:  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
meanest  insect  bears  some  proportion,  though  a  very  small  one,  to  the 
present  happiness  of  man ;  but  the  happiness  of  time  bears  none  at 
all  to  that  of  eternity.  The  skepticsd  system,  therefore,  sinks  the 
importance  of  human  existence  to  an  inconceivable  degree. 

From  these  principles  results  the  following  important  inference — 
that  to  extinguish  human  life  by  the  hand  of  violence  must  be  quite  a 
different  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  skeptic  from  what  it  is  in  those  of  a 
Christian.  With  the  skeptic  it  is  nothing  more  than  diverting  the 
course  of  a  little  red  fluid,  called  blood ;  it  is  merely  lessening  the 
number  by  one  of  many  millions  of  fugitive  contemptible  creatures. 
The  Christian  sees  in  the  same  event  an  accountable  being  cut  off 
from  a  state  of  probation,  and  hurried,,  perhaps  unprepared,  into  the 
presence  of  his  Judge,  to  hear  that  final,  that  irrevocable  sentence, 
which  is  to  fix  him  for  ever  in  an  unalterable  condition  of  felicity  or 
wo.  The  former  perceives  in  death  nothing  but  its  physical  circum- 
stances ;  the  latter  is  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  its  moral  con- 
sequences. It  is  the  moral  relation  which  man  is  supposed  to  bear 
to  a  superior  power,  the  awful  idea  of  accountability,  the  influence 
which  his  present  dispositions  and  actions  are  conceived  to  have  upon 
his  eternal  destiny,  more  than  any  superiority  of  intellectual  powers 
abstracted  from  these  considerations,  which  invest  him  with  such  mys- 
terious grandeur,  and  constitute  the  firmest  guard  on  the  sanctuary  of 
human  life.  This  reasoning,  it  is  true,  serves  more  immediately  to 
show  how  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state  endangers  the  security  of  life ; 
but  though  this  be  its  direct  consequence,  it  extends  by  analogy  much 
further,  since  he  who  has  learned  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  will  feel  but  little  solicitude  for  their  welfare  in  any  other 
instance ;  but,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  will  easily  pass  from 
this  to  all  the  inferior  gradations  of  barbarity. 

As  the  advantage  of  the  armed  over  the  unarmed  is  not  seen  till  the 
moment  of  attack,  so  in  that  tranquil  state  of  society  in  which  law  and 
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order  maintain  their  ascendency,  it  is  not  perceived,  perhaps  not  even 
suspected,  to  what  an  alarming  degree  the  principles  of  modem  infi- 
delity leave  us  naked  and  defenceless.  But  let  the  state  be  convulsed, 
iet  the  mounds  of  regular  authority  be  once  overflowed,  and  the  still 
small  voice  of  law  drowned  in  the  tempest  of  popular  fury  (events 
which  recent  experience  shows  to  be  possible),  it  will  then  be  seen 
that  atheism  is  a  school  of  ferocity ;  and  that,  having  taught  its  disci- 
ples to  consider  mankind  as  little  better  than  a  nest  of  insects,  they 
will  be  prepared  in  the  fierce  conflicts  of  party  to  trample  upon  them 
without  pity,  and  extinguish  them  without  remorse. 

It  was  late'^  before  the  atheism  of  Epicurus  gained  footing  at  Rome ; 
but  its  prevalence  was  soon  followed  by  such  scenes  of  proscription, 
confiscation,  and  blood,  as  were  tJien  unparalleled  in  the  liistory  of 
the  world ;  from  which  the  republic  being  never  able  to  recover  itself, 
after  many  unsuccessful  struggles,  exchanged  liberty  for  repose,  by 
submission  to  absolute  power.  Such  were  the  effects  of  atheism  at 
Rome.  .  An  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  establish  a  similar 
system  in  France,  the  consequences  of  which  are  too  well  known  to 
render  it  requisite  for  me  to  shock  your  feelings  by  a  recital.  The 
only  doubt  that  can  arise  is,  whether  the  barbarities  which  have  stained 
the  revolution  in  thaf  unhappy  country  are  justly  chargeable  on  the 
prevalence  of  atheism.  Let  those  who  doubt  of  this  recollect  that  the 
men  who,  by  their  activity  and  talents,  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  that  great  change — Voltaire^  D'AUmhert^  Diderot^  Rous^ 
seau^  and  others — -were  avowed  enemies  of  revelation ;  that  in  all  their 
writings  the  diffusion  of  skepticism  and  revolutionary  principles  went 
hand  in  hand ;  that  the  fury  of  the  most  sanguinary  parties  was  espe- 
cially pointed  against  the  Christian  priesthood  and  religious  institu- 
tions, without  once  pretending,  hke  other  persecutors,  to  execute  the 
vengeance  of  God  (whose  name  they  never  mentioned)  upon  his  ene- 
mies ;  that  their  atrocities  were  committed  with  a  wanton  levity  and 
brutal  merriment ;  that  the  reign  of  atheism  was  avowedly  and  ex- 
pressly the  reign  of  terror ;  that  in  the  full  madness  of  their  career,  in 
the  highest  climax  of  their  horrors,  they  shut  up  the  temples  of  God, 
abolished  his  worship,  and  proclaimed  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep ; 
as  if  by  pointing  to  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the  sleep  of  thp 
dead,  these  ferocious  barbarians  meant  to  apologize  for  leaving  neither 
sleep,  quiet,  nor  repose  to  the  living. 

ka  the  heathens  fabled  that  Minerva  issued  full  armed  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  so  no  sooner  were  the  speculations  of  atheistical  phi- 
losophy matured,  than  they  gave  birth  to  a  ferocity  which  converted 
the  most  polished  people  in  Europe  into  a  horde  of  assassins ;  the 
seat  of  voluptuous  refinement,  of  pleasure,  and  of  arts,  into  a  theatre 
of  blood 

Having  already  shown  that  the  principles  of  infidelity  facilitate  the 
commission  of  crimes,  by  removing  the  restraints  of  fear ;  and  that 
they  foster  the  arrogance  of  the  individual,  while  they  inculcate  the 

*  '*  Neqiie  enim  aamntior  lis  qnl  hcBc  nuper  dlsmrere  coeperunt,  com  earporibu  simul  animos 
Inttiire  atqo*  oataiM  morte  dalerl.'*^C)cero  dt  AmicUia, 
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most  despicable  opinion  of  the  species ;  the  inevitable  result  is,  that 
a  haughty  self-confidence,  a  contempt  of  mankind,  together  with  a 
daring  defiance  of  religious  restraints,  are  the  natural  ingredients  of 
the  atheistical  character ;  nor  is  it  less  evident  that  these  are,  of  all 
others,  the  dispositions  which  most  forcibly  stimulate  to  violence  and 
cruelty. 

Settle  it  therefore  in  your  minds,  as  a  maxim  never  to  be  effaced  or 
forgotten,  that  atheism  is  an  inhuman,  bloody,  ferocious  system,  equally 
hostile  to  every  useful  restraint  and  to  every  virtuous  affection ;  that, 
leaving  nothing  above  us  to  excite  awe,  nor  round  us  to  awaken  ten- 
derness, it  wages  war  vnth  heaven  and  with  earth :  its  first  object  is 
to  dethrone  Gk)d,  its  next  to  destroy  man,* 

There  is  a  third  vice,  not  less  destructive  to  society  than  either  of 
those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  to  which  the  system  of 
modem  infidelity  is  favourable ;  that  is,  unbridled  sensuality,  the  licen- 
tious atid  unrestrained  indulgence  of  those  passions  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  continuation  of  the  species.  The  magnitude  of  these  pas- 
sions, and  their  supreme  importance  to  the  existence  as  well  as  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  solicitude  with  every  wise  legislator  to  restrain  them  by  such  laws, 
and  to  confine  their  indulgence  within  such  limits,  as  shall  best  pro- 
mote the  great  ends  for  which  they  were  imjJ  anted. 

The  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Christianity  are 
eminently  c(mspicuous  in  the  laws  he  has  enacted  on  this  branch  of 
morals ;  for,  while  he  authorizes  marriage,  he  restrains  the  vagrancy 
and  caprice  of  the  passions,  by  forbiddmg  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and, 
well  knowing  that  offences  against  the  laws  of  chastity  usually  spring 
fi"om  an  ill-regulated  imagination,  he  inculcates  purity  of  heart. 
Among  innumerable  benefits  which  the  world  has  derived  from  the 
Christian  religion,  a  superior  refinement  in  the  sexual  sentiments,  a 
more  equal  and  respectful  treatment  of  women,  greater  dignity  and 
permanence  conferred  on  the  institution  of  marriage,  are  not  the  least 
considerable ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  purest  affections  and  the 
most  sacred  duties  are  grafted  on  the  stock  of  the  strongest  instincts. 

The  aim  of  all  the  leading  champions  of  infidelity  is  to  rob  mankind 
of  these  benefits,  and  throw  them  back  into  a  state  of  gross  and  brutal 
sensuality.  In  this  spirit,  Mr.  Hubie  represents  the  private  conduct  of 
the  profligate  Charles,  whose  debaucheries  polluted  the  age,  as  a 
just  subject  of  panegyric.  A  disciple  in  the  same  school  has  lately 
had  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  stigmatize  marriage  as  the  worst  of  all 
monopolies ;  and,  in  a  narrative  of  his  licentious  amours,  to  make  a 
formal  apology  for  departing  from  his  principles,  by  submitting  to  its 
restraints.  '  The  popular  productbns  on  the  Continent  which  issue  from 
the  atheistical  school  are  incessantly  directed  to  the  same  purpose. 

Under  every  possible  aspect  in  which  infidelity  can  be  viewed,  i 

*  JkM  bnman  nature  is  the  sanie  in  all  ages,  it  is  not  sorprising  to  find  tbe  same  moral  systema. 
even  in  the  most  disBirailar  circumstances,  produce  correeponding  effects.  Josephus  remarks  that 
the  Sadduceea,  a  kind  of  Jewish  infidels,  whose  tenets  were  the  denial  of  a  moral  government  and  a 
future  state,  were  distinguished  from  the  other  sects  by  their  ferocity.— I>e  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  H^ 
elsewhere  remarks,  that  they  wen  eminent  for  their  inhumanity  in  their  judicial  capacity. 
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^xtendd  the  dominion  of  sensuality:  it  repeals  and  abirogates  every 
bw  by  which  divine  revelation  has,  under  such  awfiil  sanctions,  re- 
strained the  indulgence  of  the  passions.  The  disbelief  of  a  supreme, 
omniscient  Being,  which  it  inculcates,  releases  its  disciples  from  an 
attention  to  the  hearty  from  every  care  but  the  preservation  of  outward 
decorum ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  devout  affections  and  an  unseen 
world  leaves  the  mind  immersed  in  visible,  sensible  object^. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pleasures, — corporeal  and  mental.  Though 
we  are  indebted  to  the  senses  for  all  our  perceptions  originally,  yet 
those  which  ai^e  at  the  farthest  remove  from  their  immediate  impres* 
aions  confer  the  most  elevation  on  the  character,  since  in  proportion  as 
they  are  multiplied  and  augmented,  the  slavish  subjection  to  the  senses 
is  subdued.  Hence  the  true  and  only  antidote  to  debasing  sensuality 
is  the  possession  of  a  fund  of  that  kind  of  enjoyment  which  is  inde* 
pendent  of  the  corporeal  appetites.  Inferior  in  the  perfection  of 
several  of  his  senses  to  different  parts  of  the  brute  creation,  the  supe- 
riority  of  man  over  them  all  consists  in  his  superior  power  of  multiply* 
ing  by  new  combLuations  his  mental  perceptions,  and  thereby  of 
creating  to  himself  resources  of  happiness  separate  from  external 
s.ensation.  In  the  scale  of  enjoyment,  at  the  first  remove  from  sense 
are  the  pleasures  of  reason  and  society ;  at  the  next  are  the  pleasures 
of  devotion  and  religion.  The  former,  though  totally  distinct  from 
those  of  sense,  are  yet  less  perfectly  adapted  to  moderate  their  ex- 
cesses than  the  last,  as  they  are  in  a  great  measure  conversant  with 
visible  and  sensible  objects.- — ^The  religious  affections  and  sentiments 
are,  in  fact,  and  were  intended  to  be,  the  proper  antagonist  of  sensuality, 
-^the  great  deliverer  from  the  thraldom  .of  the  appetites,  by  opening 
Q,  spiritual  world,  and  inspiring  hopes  and  fears,  and  consolatiims  and 
joys,  which  bear  no  relation  to  ike  material  and  sensible  universe* 
The  criminal  indulgence  of  sensual  passions  admits  but  of  two  modes 
of  prevention ;  the  establishment  of  such  laws  and  maxims  in  society 
vtfi  shall  render  lewd  projflyigacy  impracticable  or  infamous,  or  the.  infu- 
ekm  of  such  principles  and  habits  as  shall  render  it  distasteful.  Hu- 
man legislatures  have  eni[;ountered  the  disease  in  the  first,  the  truths 
a;nd  sanctions  of  revealed  religion  in  the  last  of  these  methods :  to 
both  of  which  the  advocates  of  modern  infideh^  are  equally  hostile. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  many  able  writers  to  evince  the  incon- 
ceivable benefit  of  the  marriage  institution,  that  to  hear  it  seriously 
attacked  by  men  who  style  themselves  philosophers,  at  the  close  of 
t^e  eighteenth  century,  must  awaken  indignation  and  surprise.  The 
object  of  this  discourse  leads  us  to  direct  our  a[ttention. particularly  to 
the  influence  of  this  institution  on  the  dmliaiation  of  the  world. 
i  From  the  records  of  revelation  we  learn  that  marriage.  Or  the  per- 
tnanent  union  of  the  sexes,  was  ordained  by  God,  and  existed,  under 
different  modifications,  in  the  early  infancy  of  mankind,  without  which 
they  could  never  have  emerged  from  barbarism.  For,  conceive  only 
what  eternal  discord,  jealousy,  and  violence  would  ensue,  were  the 
objects  of  the  tenderest  affections  secured  to  their  possessor  by  no  law 
or  tie  pf  mpral  obligation :  were  domestic  enjoyments  disturbed  by 
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incessant  fear,  and  lieentionsness  inflamed  by  hope*  "Who  could  find 
sufficient  tranquillity  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  plan  or -execute  any 
continued  scheme  of  .action,  or  what  room  for  arts  or  sciences,  or  reli- 
gion, or  virtue,  in  that  state  in  which  the  chief  earthly  happiness  was 
exposed  to  every  lawless  invader;  where  one  was  racked  with  an 
incessant  anxiety  to  keep  what  the  other  was  equally  eager  to  acquire  ? 
It  is  not  probable  in  itself,  independent  of  the  light  of  scripture,  that 
the  benevolent  Author  of  the  human  race  ever  placed  them  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  at  first :  it  is  certain  they  could  not  remain  in  it 
long  without  being  exterminated.  Marriage,  by  shutting  out  these 
evils,  and  enabling  every  man  to  rest  secure  in  his  enjo3rments,  is  the 
great  civilizer  of  the  world  :  with  tliis  security  the  mind  is  at  liberty 
to  expand  in  generous  affections,  and  has  leisure  to  look  abroad,  and 
engage  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  science,  and  virtue. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  way  only  that  marriage  institutions  are  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  They  are  sources  of  tenderness,  as  well  as 
the  guardians  of  peace.  Without  the  permanent  union  of  the  sexes 
there  can  be  no  permanent  families :  the  dissolution  of  nuptial  ties  in- 
volves the  dissolution  of  domestic  society.  But  domestic  society  is  the 
seminary  of  social  affections,  the  cradle  of  sensibility,  where  the  first 
elements  are  acquired  of  that  tenderness  and  humanity  which  cement 
mankind  together;  and  were  they  entirely  extinguished,  the  whole 
fabric  of  social  institutions  would  be  dissolved. 

Families  are  so  many  centres  of  attraction,  which  preserve  mankind 
from  being  scattered  and  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  powers  of  selfish- 
ness. The  order  of  nature  is  evermore  from  particulars  to  generals. 
As  in  the  operations  of  intellect  we  proceed  from  the  contemplation  of 
individuals  to  the  formation  of  general  abstractions,  so  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  passions,  in  like  manner,  we  advance  from  private  to  public 
affections ;  firom  the  love  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  those 
more  expanded  regards  which  embrace  the  immense  society  of  human 
kind.* 

In  order  to  render  men  benevolent,  they  must  first  be  made  tender : 
for  benevolent  affections  are  not  the  offspring  of  reasoning;  they 
result  from  that  culture  of  the  heart,  from  those  early  impressions  of 
tenderness,  gratitude,  and  sympathy,  which  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic life  are  sure  to  supply,  and  for  the  formation  of  which  it  is  the 
best  possible  school. 

The  advocates  of  infidelity  invert  this  eternal  order  of  nature.  In- 
stead of  inculcating  the  private  affections,  as  a  discipline  by  which  the 
mind  is  prepared  for  those  of  a  more  public  nature,  they  set  them  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other,  they  propose  to  build  general  benevo- 
lence on  the  destruction  of  individual  tenderness,  and  to  make  us  love 
the  whole  species  more  by  loving  every  particular  part  of  it  less.  In 
pursuit  of  this  chimerical  project,  gratitude,  humility,  conjugal,  pa- 

*  **  Arctior  Tero  colUgatio  eat  aodetatis  propinqaoram:  ab  ilia  enim  immensa  aocietate  taumaiii 
generis,  in  exigaum  aDgnsmmque  coneluditur.  Nam  cam  ait  boc  natura  commune  aoimantium,  at 
habeant  luMdinem  procroandi,  prima  aodetas  in  ipao  coi^ogio  est ;  proxima  in  liberis ;  deinde  ana 
domos,  communia  omnia.    U  aatem  est  principium  orbis,  et  quasi  seminazium  rdpublics.'*— Cic. 
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rental,  and  filial  affection,  together  with  every  other  social  disposition,' 
are  reprobated — ^virtue  is  limited  to  a  passionate  attachment  to  the 
general  good.  Is  it  not  natural  to  ask,  when  all  the  tenderness  of  life 
is  extinguished,  and  all  the  bands  of  society  are  untwisted,  from 
whence  this  ardent  affection  for  the  general  good  is  to  spring  ? 

When  this  savage  philosophy  has  completed  its  work,  when  it  has 
taught  its  disciple  to  look  with  perfect  indifference  on  the  offspring  of 
his  body  and  the  wife '  of  his  bosom,  to  estrange  himself  from  his 
friends,  insult  his  benefactors,  and  silence  the  pleadings  of  gratitude 
and  pity ;  will  he,  by  thus  divesting  himself  of  all  that  is  human,  be 
better  prepared  for  the  disinterested  love  of  his  species  ?  Will  he  be- 
come a  philanthropist  only  because  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  man? 
Rather,  in  this  total  exemption  from  all  the  feelings  which  humanize 
and  soften,  in  this  chilling  frost  of  universal  indifference,  may  we  not 
be  certain  that  selfishness  unmingled  and  uncontrolled  will  assume  the 
empire  of  his  heart;  and  that  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  general 
good,  an  object  to  which  the  fancy  may  give  innumerable  shapes,  he 
will  be  prepared  for  the  violation  of  every  duty,  and  the  perpetration 
of  every  crime  ?  Extended  benevolence  is  the  last  and  most  perfect 
fruit  of  the  private  affections;  so  that  to  expect  to  reap  the  former 
from  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  is  to  oppose  the  means  to  the  end ;  is 
as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain 
without  passing  through  the  intermediate  spaces,  or  to  hope  to  attain 
the  heights  of  science  by  forgetting  the  first  elements  of  knowledge. 
These  absurdities  have  sprung,  however,  in  the  advocates  of  infidelity, 
from  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  sufficient  to  disgrace  even  those 
who  did  not  style  themselves  philosophers.  Presuming,  contrary  to 
the  experience  of  every  moment,  that  the  affections  are  awakened  by 
reasoning,  and  perceiving  that  the  general  good  is  an  incomparably- 
greater  object  in  itself  than  the  happiness  of  any  limited  number  of 
individuals,  they  inferred  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  exhibit 
it  in  its  just  dimensions,  to  draw  the  affections  towards  it ;  as  though 
the  fact  of  the  superior  populousness  of  China  to  Great  Britain  needed 
but  to  be  known  to  render  us  indifferent  to  our  domestic  concerns,  and 
lead  us  to  direct  all  our  anxiety  to  the  prosperity  of  that  vast  but  re- 
mote empire. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  reason  to  awaken  new  passions,  or  open 
new  sources  of  sensibility :  but  to  direct  us  in  the  attainment  of  those 
objects  which  nature  has  already  rendered  pleasing,  or  to  determine 
among  the  interfering  inclinations  and  passions  which  sway  the  mind, 
which  are  the  fittest  to  be  preferred. 

Is  a  regard  to  the  general  good  then,  you  will  reply,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  motives  of  action  ?  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  my  inten- 
tion :  but  as  the  nature  of  this  motive  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  much 
misunderstood  by  some  good  men,  and  abused  by  others  of  a  different 
description  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  permit  me  to  declare,  in  a  few 
words,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on  this  subject. 

The  welfare  of  the  whole  system  of  being  must  be  allowed  to  be, 
tn  itself,  the  object  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  being  pursued ;  so 
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tiiat,  could  the  mind  distinctly  embrace  iu  and  discern  at  every  step 
what  action  would  infallibly  promote  it,  we  should  be  furnished  with  a 
sure  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  an  unerring  guide,  which  would 
supersede  the  use  and  necessity  of  all  inferior  rules,  laws,  and 
piincifdes. 

But  this  being  impossible,  since  the  good  of  the  whole  is  a  motive  so 
loose  and  indeterminate,  and  embraces  such  an  infinity  of  relations, 
that  before  we  could  be  certain  what  action  it  prescribed,  the  season 
of  action  would  be  past ;  to  weak,  short-sighted  mortals  Providence 
has  assigned  a  sphere  of  agency  less  grand  and  extensive  indeed,  but 
better  suited  to  their  limited  powers,  by  implanting  certain  affections 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  cultivate,  and  suggesting  particular  rules  to 
which  they  are  bound  to  conform.  By  these  provisions  the  boundaries 
of  virtue  are  easily  ascertained,  at  the  same  time  that  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject, the  good  of  the  whole,  is  secured  ;  for,  since  the  happiness  of  the 
entire  system  results  from  the  happiness  of  the  several  parts,  the  affec- 
tions, which  confine  the  attention  immediately  to  the  latter,  conspire  in 
the  end  to  the  promotion  of  the  former;  as  the  labourer,  whosi^ 
industry  is  limited  to  a  comer  of  a  large  building,  performs  his  part 
towards  rearing  the  structure  much  more  efiectually  than  if  he  extended 
his  care  to  the  whole. 

As  the  interest,  however,  of  any  limited  number  of  persons  may  not 
only  not  contribute,  but  may  possibly  be  directly  opposed  to  the  general 
good  (the  interest  of  a  family,  for  example,  to  that  of  a  province,  or  of 
a  nation  to  that  of  the  world).  Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that  in  a 
well-regulated  mind  there  springs  up,  as  we  have  already  seen,  besides 
particular  attachments,  an  extended  regard  to  the  species^  whose  ofiice 
is  twofold :  not  to  destroy  and .  extinguish  the  more  private  affections, 
which  is  mental  parricide ;  but  first,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
claims  of  those  who  are  immediately  committed  to  our  care,  to  do  good 
to  dU  men ;  secondly,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the 
private  affections,  so  as  to  prohibit  their  indulgence  whenever  it  would 
be  attended  with  manifest  detriment  to  the  whole.  Thus  every  part 
of  omr  nature  is  brought  into  action ;  all  the  practical  principles  of  the 
human  heart  find  an  element  to  move  in,  each  in  its  different  sort  and 
manner  conspiring,  without  mutual  collisions,  to  maintain  the  harmony 
of  the  world  aiid  the  happiness  of  the  universe.* 

*  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  many  of  tbe  fashionable  infidels  have  hit  upon  ft  definition  of 
▼irtue  which  perfectly  coincides  with  that  of  certain  metaphysical  divines  in  America,  first  invented 
and  defended  by  that  most  acute  reasoner,  Jonathan  Er wards.  They  both  place  virtue  excJu- 
sively  in  a  passion  for  the  general  good ;  or,  as  Mr.  Edwards  expresses  it^  lave  to  being  in  general ; 
80  that  our  love  is  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object  in  the  scale  of  being, 
which  is  liable  to  the  objections  I  have  already  stated,  as  well  as  to  many  others  which  the  limits 
of  this  ntfte  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate.  Let  it  suffice  to  remark,  (1.)  That  virtue,  on  these 
principles,  is  an  utter  impoesibiUty :  for  the  system  of  being,  comprehending  the  great  Supreme,  is 
tnfinite:  and,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  proper  proportion,  the  force  of  particular  attachment  must 
be  infinitely  less  than  the  passion  for  the  general  good;  but  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  are  not 
capable  of  any  emotion  so  infinitely  different  in  degree.  (2.)  Since  our  views  of  the  extent  of  the 
universe  are  capable  of  perpetual  enlargement,  admitting  the  sum  of  existence  is  eyer  the  same,  wa 
must  return  back  at  each  step  to  diminish  the  strength  of  particular  affections,  or  they  will  become 
disproportionate;  and  consequently,  on  these  principles",  vicious;  so  that  the  balance  must  be  con- 
tinually fluctuating,  by  the  weights  being  taken  out  of  one  scal<)  and  put  into  the  other.  (30  If 
virtue  consist  eatqlusively  in  love  to  being  in  general,  or  attachment  to  the  general  good,  the  par- 
ticolar  affections  ar^,  to  every  piupoae  of  vittae^  uaelew,  and  even  peniiciour;  for  their  immediate^ 
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Before  I  close  this  discourse,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  three  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  propagation  of  infidelity  by  its  present  abet- 
ters, equally  hew  and  alarming. 

1.  It  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  ever  witnessed,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  to  establish  the  principles  of  atheism ;  the  first  effort 
which  history  has  recorded  to  disannul  and  extinguish  the  belief  of 
all  superior  powers ;  the  consequence  of  which,  should  it  succeed, 
^ould  be  to  place  mankind  in  a  situation  never  before  experienced, 
not  even  during  the  ages  of  pagan  darkness.  The  system  of  poly* 
theism  was  as  remote  from  modem  infidelity  as  from  true  religion. 
Amid  that  rubbish  of  superstition,  the  product  of  fear,  ignorance,  and 
vice,  which  had  been  accmnulating  for  ages,  some  faint  embers  of 
sacred  truth  remained  unextinguished;  the  interposition  of  unseen 
powers  in  the  afiairs  of  men  was  believed  and  revered,  the  sanctity  of 
oaths  was  maintained,  the  idea  of  revelation  and  of  tradition  as  a 
source  of  religious  knowledge  was  familiar ;  a  useful  persuasion  of 
the  existence  of  a  future  world  was  kept  alive,  and  the  greatier  gods 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  the  patrons 
of  those  virtues  which  promote  the  prosperity  of  states,  and  the  aven- 
gers of  injustice,  perfidy,  and  fraud.* 

nay,  tlieir  necessary  tendency  is  to  attract  to  their  objects  a  proportion  of  attention  whicli  tax  exceeds 
their  comparative  value  in  the  general  scale.  To  allege  that  the  general  good  is  promoted  by  them 
vill  l>e;  of  no  advantage  to  the  defence  of  tliis  system,  but  the  contrary,  by  confessing  that  a  greater 
sum  of  happiness  is  attained  by  a  deviation  flrom,  than  an  adherence  to,  its  principles ;  unless  its 
advocates  mean  by  the  love  of  being  in  general  the  same  thing  as  the  private  affectiona,  which  is  to 
confound  all  the  distinctions  of  language,  as  well  as  all  the  operations  of  mind.  Let  it  be  ronem- 
bered,  we  have  no  dispute  respecting  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of  virtue,  which  is  allowed  on  both 
sides  to  be  the  greatest  sum  of  happhi^ss  in  the  universe.  The  question  is  merely,  what  is  virttuB 
itself?  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  means  appointed  for  the  attainment  of  that  end? 

There  is  little  doubt,  flromsome  parts  of  Mr.  Godwin?B  work  entitled  **  PoliticalJustice,'*  as  well 
fis  (torn  his  early  habits  of  reading,  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  principal  argu- 
ments against  the  private  affections ;  though,  with  a  daring  consistence,  he  has  pursued  his  princi- 
ples to  an  extreme  ^m  which  that  most  excellent  man  would  have  revolted  with  horror.  The 
flmdamental  error  of  the  whole  system  arose,  as  1  conceive,  from  a  mistaken  pursuit  of  simplicity : 
from  a  wish  to  construct  a  moral  system,  without  leaving  sufficient  scope  for  the  infinite  variety  of 
moral  phenomena  and  mental  combination ;  in  consequence  of  which  its  advocates  were  induced 
to  place  virtue  exclusively  in  some  one  disposition  of  mind :  and,  since  the  passion  for  the  general 
good  is  mideniably  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  of  all  others,  when  it  was  once  resolved  to  plae^ 
virtue  in  any  one  things  there  remained  little  room  to  hesitate  which  should  be  preferred.  It  might 
have  been  worth  while  to  reflect,  that  in  the  natural  world  there  are  two  kinds  of  attraction  ;  one, 
which  holds  the  several  parts  of  individual  bodies  in  contact^,  another,  which  maintains  the  union 
of  bodies  themsdves  with  the  general  system :  and  that,  though  the  union  in  the  former  case  is 
much  more  intimate  than  in  the  latter,  each  is  equally  essential  to  the  order  of  the  world.  Biipilar 
to  this  is  the  relation  which  the  public  and  jurivate  affections  bear  to  each  other,  and  their  use  in  th» 
moral  system. 

*  The  testimony  of  Polybius  to  the  beneficial  effects  which  resulted  Qrom  the  system  of  pagan 
superstition,  in  fortifying  the  sentiments  of  moral  obligation,  and  supporting  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
is  so  weiffhty  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  subject  not  to  insert  it ;  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  credulity  on  the  author  himself,  who  vna 
evidently  a  skeptic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  benefits  which  might  in  any  way 
flow  flrom  superstition,  are  secured  to  an  incomparably  greater  degree  by  the  belief  of  true  religion. 

"  But  among  all  the  usefhl  institutions,"  says  Polybius,  "  that  demonstrate  the  superior  excellenee 
of  the  Roman  government,  the  most  considerable,  perhaps,  is  the  opinion  which  people  are  taught 
to  hold  concerning  the  gods :  and  that  which  other  men  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace'  appears, 
in  my  judgment,  to  be  the  very  thing  by  which  this  republic  is  chiefly  sustained.  I  mean  supersti- 
tion, which  is  impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and  influences  the  private  actions  of  the  citizens  and 
the  pubKc  administration  of  the  state,  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

**The  ancients, 'therefore,  acted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  good  reason,  when  they  Ineuleated  the 
notions  concerning  the  gods,  and  the  belief  of  hifomal  punishments ;  but  much  rather  are  those  ^ 
the  present  age  to  be  charged  vrith  rashness  and  absurdity^  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  these 
opinions ;  for,  not  to  mention  other  effects  that  flow  fh>m  such  an  institution,  if  among  the  Greeks, 
for  example,  a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  any  of  the 
public  money,  though  they  give  ten  written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as  many  wit- 
•esses,  they  are  unable  to  diaebarge  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity.    But  the  Bomans,  ob 
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Of  whatever  benefit  superstition  might  fonnerly  be  productive,  by 
the  scattered  particles  of  truth  which  it  contained,  these  advantages 
can  now  only  be  reaped  from  the  soil  of  true'  religion ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  alternative  left  than  the  belief  of  Christianity,  or  absolute 
atheism*  In  the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind,  exploded  opinions  are 
often  revived ;  but  an  exploded  superstition  never  recovers  its  credit* 
The  pretension  to  divine  revelation  is  so  august  and  commanding, 
that  when  its  falsehood  is  once  discerned,  it  is  covered  with  all  the 
ignominy  of  detected  imposture ;  it  falls  from 'such  a  height  (to  change 
the  figure)  that  it  is  inevitably  crumbled  into  atoms.  Religions, 
whether  false  or  true,  are  not  creatures  of  arbitrary  institution.  After 
discredUing  the  principles  of  piety,  should  our  modem  freethinkers 
find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  ferocity,  to  seek 
for  a  substitute  in  some  popular  superstition,  it  will  prove  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt :  they  may  recall  the  names,  restore  the  altars, 
and  revive  the  eeremonies ;  but  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  heathenism 
will  exceed  their  power ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  enact  ignorance 
by  law,  or  to  repeal  by  legislative  authority  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  hght  of  science.  | 

2.  The  efforts  of  infidels  to  difiiuse  the  principles  of  infidelity  among 
the  common  people  is  another  alarming  symptom  peculiar  to  the 
present  time.  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  and  Gibbon  addressed  them- 
selves solely  to  the  more  pohshed  classes  of  the  community,  and 
would  have  thought  thebr  refined  speculations  debased  by  an  attempt 
to  enlist  disciples  from  amon^  the  populace.  Infidelity  has  lately 
grown  condescending ;  bred  in  me  speculations  of  a  daring  philosophy^ 
immured  at  first  in  the  cloisters  of  the  learned,  and  afterward  nursed 
in  the  lap  of  voluptuousness  and  of  courts  ;  having  at  length  reached 
its  full  maturity,  it  boldly  ventures  to  challenge  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  solicits  the  acquaintance  of  peasants  and  mechanics,  and  seek» 
to  ^aw  whole  nations  to  its  standard. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  account  for  this  new  state  of  things.  While 
infidelity  was  rare,  it  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  literary 
vanity;  its  wide  dififusion  having  disqualified  it  for  answering  that 
purpose,  it  is  now  adopted  as  the  organ  of  political  convulsion.  Lite- 
rary distinction  is  conferred  by  the  approbation  of  a  few ;  but  the  total 

the  other  hand,  who  in  the  coarse  of  their  magfstreeies  and  in  embassies  disburse  the  greatest  mnn% 
are  prevaUed  on  by  the  single  obligation  of  an  o«th  to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty, 
ind  as  in  other  states  a  man  is  rarely  to  be  found  whose  hands  are  pure  flrom  public  robbery,  s« 
among  the  Romans  it  Ls  no  less  rare  to  discover  one  that  is  tainted  with  this  crime."--AamptonV 
PolybiuSf  vol.  iii.  book  vL 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason  and  scriptnre,  yet  it  assumed  a» 
tme  several  principles  of  the  first  importance  to  the  preservation  of  public  manners ;  such  as  a  per- 
'jfoUyofii        -    .. 


.1  of  invisible  power,  of  the  folly  of  incurring  the  divine  vengeance  for  the  attainment  of  any 

present  advantage,  and  the  divine  approbation  of  virtue :  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  It  was  the  mix- 
ture of  truth  in  it  which  gave  it  all  its  utility,  which  is  well  stated  by  the  great  andjudidovs 
Hooker  in  treating  on  this  subject.  "  Seeing,  therefore,  it  doth  thus  appear,"  says  that  venerable 
author,  *'that  the  safety  of  ali  states  d^iendeth  upon  religion ;  that  religion,  nnfeignedly  loved,  per- 
fecteth  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  the  commonwealth;  that  men's  desire' 
is,  in  general,  to  hdid  no  religion  but  the  true ;  and  that  whatever  good  effects  do  grow  out  of  their 
religion,  who  embrace,  Instead  of  the  true,  a  fhlse,  the  mots  thereof  are  certain  sparks  of  the  light 
of  truth  intermingled  with  the  darkness  of  error:  because  no  religion  can  wholly  and  only  consist 
of  untruths,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  all  true  .virtues  are  to  honour  true  religion  as  their  jmtent, 
and  all  well-ordered  commonweals  to  lore  har  as  their  chieibst  sUy."— £cc2ec.  Pot,  book  v. 
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subversion  and  overthrow  of  society  demands  the  concurrence  of. 
milhons. 

3.  The  infidels  of  the  present  day  are  the  first  sophists  who  have' 
presumed  to  innovate  in  the  very  substance  of  morals.  The  disputes 
on  moral  questions  hitherto  agitated  among  philosophers  have  respected 
the  grounds  of  duty,  not  the  nature  of  duty  itself;  or  they  have  been 
merely  metaphysical,  and  related  to  the  history  of  moral  sentiments  in 
the  mind,  the  sources  and  principles  from  which  they  were  most  easily 
deduced ;  they  never  turned  on  the  quality  of  those  dispositions  and 
actions  which  were  to  be  denominated  virtuous.  In  the  firm  persua- 
sion that  the  love  and  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  sacred  observa- 
tion of  promises  and  oaths,  reverence  to  magistrates,  obedience  to 
parents,  gratitude  to  benefactors,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  parental  ten- 
derness were  primary  virtues,  and  the  <^ief  support  of  every  com- 
monwealth, they  were  unanimous.  The  curse  denounced  upon  such 
as  remove  ancient  landmarks,  upon  those  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil 
good,  put  light  for  darlaiess,  and  darkness  for  light,  who  employ  their 
faculties  to  subvert  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
thus  to  poison  the  streams  of  virtue  at  their  source,  falls  with  accu- 
mulated weight  on  the  advocates  of  modern  infidelity,  and  on  them 
alone. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  discourse  with  a  few  serious  reflections. — 
There  is  much,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  apostacy  of  multitudes, 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  infidelity,  to  awaken  our  fears  for  the  virtue 
of  the  rising  generation ;  but  nothing  to  shake  our  faith, — ^nothing 
which  Scripture  itself  does  not  give  us  room  to  expect.  The  features 
which  compose  the  character  of  apostates,  their  profaneness,  pre- 
sumption, lewdness,  impatience  of  subordination,  restless  appetite  for 
change,  vain  pretensions  to  freedom  and  to  emancipate  the  world, 
while  themselves  are  the  slaves  of  lust,  the  weapons  with  which  they 
attack  Christianity,  and  the  snares  they  spread  for  the  unwary,  are 
depicted  in  the  clearest  colours  by  the  pencil  of  prophecy :  Knowing 
this  first  (says  Peter),  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers 
walking  after  tlieir  own  lusts*  In  the  same  epistle  he  more  fully 
describes  the  persons  he  alludes  to ;  as  chiefly  them  which  walk  after 
the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,  and  despise  government ;  presump" 
tuous  are  they,  self  willed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  ; 
sporting  themselves  in  their  own  deceivings,  having  eyes  full  of  adultery, 
and  that  cannot  cease  from  sin ;  beguiling  unstable  souls :  for  when 
they  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  they  allure  through  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  through  much  wantonness,  those  that  were  clean  escaped 
from  them  who  live  in  error;  while  they  promise  them  liberty,  they 
s  themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption,^  Of  the  same  characters 
Jude  admonishes  us  to  remember  that  they  were  foretold  as  mockers 
who  should  be  in  tlie  last  time,  who  should  walk  after  their  own  ungodly 
lusts.  These  be  they  (he  adds)  who  separate  themselves  (by  apostacy), 
simsual,  not  having  the  Spirit.     Infidelity  is  an  evil  of  short  duration. 

•2Pet.iiLJ.  t2Fe«.tt.lO,*c. 
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'^It  has  (as  a  judicious  writer  observes),  no  individua*  subsistence 
given  it  in  the  systetn  of.  prophecy.  It  is  not  a  beast, — hut  a  mere 
putrid  excrescence  of  the  papal  beast :  an  excrescence  which^  though  it 
may  diffuse  death  through  every  vein  of  the  body  on  which  it  grew,  yet 
shall  die  along  vnth  i^"*  Its  enormities  will  hasten  its  overthrow.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  system  which,  by  vilifying  every  virtue,  and  em- 
bracing the  patronage  of  almost  every  vice  and  crime,  wages  war  with 
all  the  order  and  civilization  of  the  worid ;  which,  equal  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  nothing,  is  armed  only  with  the  energies  of  destruction, 
can  long  retain  an  ascendency.  It  is  in  no  shape  formed  for  perpe- 
tuity. Sudden  in  its  rise  and  impetuous  in  its  progress ;  it  resembles 
a  mountain-torrent,  which  is  loud,  filthy,  and  desolating ;  but,  being 
fed  by  no  perennial  spring,  is  soon  drained  off  and  disappears.  By 
permitting  to  a  certain  extent  the  prevalence  of  infidelity.  Providence 
is  preparing  new  triumphs  for  religion.  In  asserting  its  authority, 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel  have  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  wei<^h 
the  prospects  of  immortality  against  the  interests  of  time ;  to  strip  tho 
world  of  its  charms,  to  insist  on  the  deceitfulness  of  pleasure,  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  riches,  the  emptiness  of  grandeur,  and  the 
nothingniess  of  a  mere  worldly  life.  Topics  of  this  nature  will  always 
have  their  use;  but  it  is  not  by  such  representations  alone  that  the 
importance  of  religion  is  evinced.  The  prevalence  of  impiety  has 
armed  us  with  new  weapons  in  its  defence. 

Religion  being  primarily  intended  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation^ 
the  support  it  ministers  to  socjal  order,  the  stability  it  confers  on 
government  and  laws,  is  a  subordinate  species  of  advantage  which  we 
should  have  continued  to  enjoy,  without  reflecting  on  its  cause,  but  for 
the  development  of  deistical  principles,  and  the  experiment  which  has 
been  made  of  their  effects  in  a  neighbouring  country.  It  had  been  the 
constant  boast  of  infidels,  that  their  system,  more  liberal  and  generous 
than  Christianity,  needed  but  to  be  tried  to  produce  an  inunense  acces- 
sion to  human  happiness ;  and  Christian  nations,  careless  and  supine, 
retaining  little  of  religion  but  the  profession,  and  disgusted  with  its 
restraints,  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  these  pretensions.  God  permitted 
the  trial  to  be  made.  In  one  country,  and  that  the  centre  of  Christen- 
dom, revelation  underwent  a  total  eclipse,!  while  atheism,  performing 
on  a  darkened  theatre  its  strange  and  fearful  tragedy,  confounded  the 
first  elements  of  society,  blended  every  age,  rank,  and  sex  in  indis- 
criminate proscription  and  massacre,  and  convulsed  all  Europe  to  its 
centre ;  that  the  imperishable  memorial  of  these  events  might  teach 
the  last  generations  of  mankind  to  consider  religion  as  the  pillar  of  so- 
ciety, the  safeguard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order,  which  alone 
has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and  secure  to  every  one 
his  rights ;  to  the  laborious  the  reward  of  their  industry,  to  the  rich 

*  See  an  excellent  work  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  entitled  "Tho  Gospel  its  own  Witness.' 
T  It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  Mercier^  a  warm  advocate  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  prcH 
fessed  Deist,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  "  New  Paris,*'  aclcnowledges  and  laments  the  extinction  of 
religion  in  France,  "  We  Aflu*?,"  says  he, "  in  proscribing  s^fperstiticn^  destroyed  all  religious  senti- 
ment; but  this  is  not  the  way  to  regenerate  the  world.''— See  Appendix  to  the  30th  vol.  Monthly 
Beview. 
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the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to  nobles  the  pi^servation  of  their  hon« 
ours,  and  to  princes  the  stability  of  their  thrones. 

We  might  ask  the  patrons  of  infidelity  what  fury  impels  them  to 
attempt  the  subversion  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  that  they  have  discovered 
a  better  system  ?  To  what  virtues  are  their  principles  favourable  1  Or 
is  there  one  which  Christians  have  not  carried  to  a  higher  perfection 
than  any  of  which  their  party  can  boast  ]  Have  they  discovered  a 
more  excellent  rule  of  life,  or  a  better  hope  in  death,  than  that  which 
the  Scriptures  suggest  ?  Above  all,  what  are  the .  pretensions  on 
which  they  rest  their  claims  to  be  the  guides  of  mankind ;  or  which 
imbolden  them  to  expect  we, should  trample  upon  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  abandon  a  religion  which  has  been  attested  by  a  train  of 
miracles  and  prophecies,  in  which  millions  of  our  forefathers  have 
found  a  refuge  in  every  trouble,  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  death ; 
a  religion  which  has  been  adorned  with  the  highest  sanctity  of  charac- 
ter and  fiplendour  of  talents,  which  enrols  among  its  disciples  the  names 
of  3acon,  Newton,  and  Locke,  the  glory  of  their  species,  and  to. 
which  these  illustrious  men  were  proud  to  dedicate  the  last  and  best 
fruits  of  their  immortal  genius  ? 

If  the  question  at  issue  is  to  be  decided  by  argument,  nothing  can 
be  added  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  if  by  an  appeal  to  authority, 
what  have  our  adversaries  to  oppose  to  these  great  names  ?  Where 
are  the  infidels  of  such  pure,  uiicontaminated  morals,  unshaken  probity, 
and  extended  benevolence,  that  we  should  be  in  danger  of  being 
seduced  into  impiety  by  their  example?  Into  what  obscure  recesses 
of  misery,  into  what  dungeons  have  their  philanthropists  penetrated,  to 
lighten  the  fetters  and  relieve  the  sorrows  of  the  helpless  captive  I 
What  barbarous  tribes  have  their  apostles  visited ;  what  distant  climes 
have  they  explored,  encompassed  with  cold,  nakedness,  and  want,  to 
diffuse  principles  jof  virtue,  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  ?  Or  will 
they  rather  choose  to  waive  their  pretensions  to  this  extr^ordmary  and, 
in  their  eyes,  eccentric  species  of  benevolence  (for  infidels,  we  know, 
are  sworn  enemies  to  enthusiasm  of  every  sort),  and  rest  their  character 
on  their  political  exploits, — on  their  efibrts  to  reanimate^the  virtue  of  a 
sinking  state,  to  restrain  licentiousness,  to  calm  the  tumult  of  popular 
fury,  and  by  inculcating  the  spirit  of  justice,  moderation,  and  pity  for 
fallen  greatness,  to  mitigate  the  inevitable  horrors  of  revolution  ?  our 
adversaries  will  at  least  have  the  discretion,  if  not  the  modesty,  to. 
recede  from  the  test. 

.  More  than  all,  their  infatuated  eagerness,  their  parricidal  zeal  to 
extinguish  a  sense  of  Deity  must  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  la 
the  idea  of  an  almighty  and  perfect  Ruler  unfriendly  to  any  passion 
which  is  consistent  with  innocence,  or  an  obstruction  to  any  design 
which  it  is  not  shameful  to  avow  1  Eternal  God,  on  what  are  thine 
enemies  intent !  What  are  those  enterprises  of  guilt  and  horror,  that, 
for  the  safety  of  their  performers,  require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness 
which  the  eye  of  Heaven  must  not  pierce !  Miserable  men !  Proud 
of  being  the  offspring  of  chance ;  in  love  with  universal  disorder ; 
whose  happiness  is  involved  in  the  belief  of  there  being  no  witness  to 
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dieir  designs,  and  who  are  at  ease  only  beeanse  they  suppose  them* 
selves  inhabitants  of  a  forsaken  and  fatherless  world ! 

Having  been  led  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  consider  chiedSy  the 
manner  in  which  skeptical  impiety  affects  the  welfare  of  states,  it  is 
the  more  requisite  to  warn  you  against  that  most  fatal  mistake  of 
regarding  religion  as  an  engine  of  policy;  and  to  recall  to  your  recol- 
lection  that  the  concern  we  have  in  it  is  much  more  as  individuals  ihm 
as  collective  bodies^  and  far  less  temporal  than  eternal.  The  happiness 
which  it  omfers  in  the  present  life  comprehends  the  blessings  which 
it  scatters  by  the  way  in  its  march  to  immortality.  That  future  con- 
dition of  being  which  it  ascertains,  and  for  which  its  promises  and 
truths  are  meant  to  prepare  us,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  human  societies, 
the  final  scope  and  object  of  present  existence ;  in  comparison  of 
which  all  the  revolutions  of  nations,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
are  light  and  transitory.  Godliness  hasj  it  is  true,  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is  ;  but  chiefly  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Other  acqmsi- 
tions  may  be  requisite  to  make  men  great ;  but,  be  assured,  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  Siem  good  and  happy.  Powerful 
sources  of  consolation  in  sorrow,  unshaken  fortitude  amid  the  changes 
and  perturbations  of  the  world,  humility  remote  from  meanness,  and 
dignity  unstained  by  pride,  contentment  in  every  station,  passions  pure 
and  calm,  with  habitual  serenity,  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  undisturbed 
by  the  dread  of  dissolution  or  Uie  fear  of  an  hereafter,  are  its  invalua- 
ble gifU.  To  these  enjoyments,  however,  you  will  necessarily  con* 
tinue  strangers,  unless  you  resign  yourselves  wholly  to  its  power ;  for 
the  consolations  of  religion  are  reserved  to  reward,  to  sweeten,  and  to 
stimulate  obedience.  Many,  without  renouncing  the  profession  •f 
Christianity,  without  formally  rejecting  its  distinguishing  doctrines, 
Uve  in  such  an  habitual  violation  of  its  laws  and  contradiction  to  its 
spirit,  that,  conscious  they  have  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  its 
truth,  they  are  never  able  to  contemplate  it  without  terror.  It  haunts 
their  imagination,  instead  of  tranquillizing  their  hearts,  and  hangs  with 
depressing  weight  on  all  their  enjo3rments  and  pursuits.  Their  religion, 
instead  of  comforting  them  under  their  troubles,  is  itself  their  greatest 
trouble,  from  which  they  seek  refuge  in  the  dissipation  and  vanity  of 
the  world,  until  the  throbs  and  tumults  of  conscience  force  them  back 
upon  religion.  Thus  suspended  between  opposite  powers,  the  sport 
of  contradictory  influences,  they  are  disqualified  for  the  happiness  of 
both  worlds ;  and  neither  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  nor  the  peace  of 
piety.  Is  it  surprising  to  find  a  mind  thus  bewildered  in  uncertainty, 
and  dissatisfied  with  itself,  courting  deception,  and  embracing  with 
eagerness  every  pretext  to  mutilate  the  claims  and  enervate  the  au- 
thority of  Christianity ;  forgetting  that  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
reUgions  principle  to  preside  and  control,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  God  and  mammon?  It  is  this  class  of  professors  who  are 
chiefly  in  danger  of  being  entangled  in  the  snares  of  infidelity. 

The  champions  of  infidelity  have  much  more  reason  to  be  ashamed 
than  to  boast  of  such  converts.  For  what  can  be  a  stronger  presump- 
tion of  the  falsehood  of  a  system,  than  that  it  is  th^  opiate  of  a  restless 
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conscience ;  that  it  prevails  with  minds  of  a  certain  description,  not  be« 
cause  they  find  it  true,  but  because  they  feel  it  necessary ;  and  that  ki 
adopting  it  they  consult  less  with  their  reason  than  with  their  vices 
and  their  fears  |  It  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  foresee  that  specula- 
tions which  originate  in  guilt  must  end  in  ruin.  Infidels  are  not 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  their  system ;  for  had  they  any 
settled  assurance  of  its  principles,  in  consequence  of  calm  dispassion- 
ate investigation,  they  would  never  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  world  by 
their  attempts  to  proselyte ;  but  would  lament  their  own  infelicity,  in 
not  being  able  to  perceive  sufficient  evidence  for  the  truth  of  religion, 
which  furnishes  such  incentives  to  virtue,  and  inspires  such  exalted 
hopes.  Having  nothing  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  religion,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  opposition  to  the  collective  voice  of  every 
country,  age,  and  time  proclaiming  its  necessity,  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  impels  them  to  destroy  it. 

To  very  different  motives  must  their  conduct  be  imputed.  More 
like  conspirators  than  philosophers,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  with 
which  they  endeavour  to  surround  themselves,  some  rays  of  unwel- 
come conviction  will  penetrate,  some  secret  apprehensions  that  all  is 
not  right  will  make  themselves  felt,  which  they  find  nothing  so  efiTectual 
to  quell  as  an  attempt  to  enlist  fresh  disciples,  who,  in  exchange  for 
new  principles,  impart  confidence  and  diminish  fear.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  seldom  they  attack  Christianity  by  argument :  their  favoui  - 
ite  weapons  are  ridicule,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy ;  as  the  most  mis- 
erable outcasts  of  society  are,  of  ail  men,  found  most  to  delight  in- 
vulgar  merriment  and  senseless  riot. 

Jesus  Christ  seems  to  have  his  fan  in  his  hand^  to  he  thoroughly 
purging  his  floor ;  and  nominal  Christians  will  probably  be  scattered 
like  chaff.  But  has  real  Christianity  any  thing  to  fear  ?  Have  not 
the  degenerate  manners  and  corrupt  lives  of  multitudes  in  the  visible 
church  been,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  occasion  of  scandal  and 
ofifenc^e  ?  Infidelity,  without  inten(Ung  it,  is-  gradually  removing  this 
reproach :  possessing  the  property  of  attracting  to  itself  the  morbid 
humours  which  pervade  the  church,  until  the  Christian  profession,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  reduced  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  skepticism,- 
on  the  other,  exhibits  nothing  but  a  mass  of  putridity  and  disease. 

In  a  view  of  the  final  issue  of  the  contest,  we  should  find  little 
cause  to  lament  the  astonishing  prevalence  of  infidelity,  but  for  a 
solicitude  for  the  rising  generation,  to  whom  its  principles  are  recom* 
mended  by  two  motives,  with  young  minds  the  most  persuasive, — ^the 
love  of  independence,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  With  respect  to  the 
firs%  we  would  earnestly  entreat  the  young  to  remember  diat,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  ages,  modesty,  docility,  and  reverence  ta 
superior  years,  and  to  parents  above  all,  have  been  considered  as  theiF 
appropriate  virtues,  a  guard  assigned  by  the  immutable  laws  of  God 
SLud  nature  on  the  inexperience  of  youth ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second,, 
that  Christianity  prohibits  no  pleasures  that  are  innocent,  lays  no 
restraints  that  are  capricious ;  but  that  the  sobriety  and  purity  which 
it  enjoins,  by  strengdiening  the  intellectual  powers,  and  preserving 
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the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  undiminished  vigour,  lay  tie  surest 
foundation  of  present  peace  and  future  eminence.  At  such  a  season 
as  this,  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty  on  parents,  guardians,  and  tutors 
to  watch,  not  only  over  the  morals,  but  the  principles  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care ;  to  make  it  appear  that  a  concern  for  their  etenial 
welfare  is  their  chief  concern ;  and  to  imbue  them  early  with  that 
knowledge  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  that  profound  revc* 
rence  for  the  Scriptures,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God  (which,  with 
submission,  they  may  then  expect),  may  Jseep  them  from  this  hour  of 
temptation  that  has  come  upon  ail  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth* 

To  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  will  appear 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  this  eventftil  crisis,  that, 
amid  the  ravages  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  real  religion  is  evidently 
on  the  increase.  7^  kingdom  of  God,  we  know,  cometh  not  with 
observation  ;  but  still  there  are  not  wanting  manifest  tokens  of  its  ap- 
proach. The  personal  appearance  of  the  Son  of  €rod  was  announced 
by  the  shaking  of  nations;  his  spiritual  kingdom,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  established  in  the  midst  of  similar  convulsions  and  disorders. 
The  blasphemous  impiety  of  the  enemies  of  God,  as  well  as  the  zeal- 
ous efforts  of  his  sincere  worshippers,  will  doubtless  be  overruled  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  unerring  providence :  while,  in  inflict- 
ing the  chastisements  of  offended  Deity  on  corrupt  communities  and 
nations,  infidelity  marks  its  progress  by  devastation  and  ruin,  by  the 
prostration  of  thrones  and  concussion  of  kingdoms ;  thus  appalling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  compelling  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
church  of  God,  the  true  sanctuary ;  the  stream  of  divine  knowledge, 
unobserved,  is  flowing  in  new  channels,  winding  its  course  among 
humble  valleys,  refreshing  thirsty  deserts,  and  enriching  with  far 
other  and  higher  blessings  than  those  of  commerce  the  most  distant 
climes  and  nations,  until,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  prophecy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  and  cover  the  whole  earth, 

Withm  the  limits  of  thi^  discourse  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ex- 
hibit the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  nor  is  it  my  design :  but  there  is 
one  consideration,  resulting  immediately  from  my  text,  which  is  enti- 
tled to  great  weight  with  all  who  believe  in  the  one  living  and  true 
€rod  as  the  sole  object  of  worship.  The  Ephesians,  in  common  with 
other  Gentiles,  are  described  in  the  text  as  being,  previous  to  their 
conversion,  without  God  in  the  world;  that  is,  without  any  just  and 
solid  acquaintance  with  his  character,  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  will,  the  institutes  of  his  worship,  and  the  hopes  of  his  favour ;  to 
the  truth  of  which  representation,  whoever  possesses  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  pagan  antiquity  must  assent.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  less 
incontestable,  that,  while  human  philosophy  was  never  able  to  abolish 
idolatry  in  3  single  village,  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  overthrew 
it  in  a  great  part  (and  that  the  most  enlightened)  of  the  world.  If  our 
belief  in  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God,  together  with  his  moral 
government  and  exclusive  right  to  the  worship  of  mankind,  be  founded 
in  truth,  they  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  be  truths  of  the  first 
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importance^  and  infinitely  to  outweigh  the  greatest  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence ;  because  they  turn  the  hopes,  fears,  and  interests  of  man  into  a 
totally  dijBTerent  channel  from  that  m  which  they  must  otherwise  flow. 
Wherever  these  principles  are  first  admitted,  there  a  new  dominion  is 
erected,  and  a  new  system  of  laws  established. 

But  since  all  events  are  under  divine  direction,  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  great  Parent,  after  suffering  his  creatures  to  continue 
for  ages  ignorant  of  his  true  character,  sho^d  at  length,  in  the  course 
of  his  Providence,  &x,  upon  falsehood,  and  that  alone,  as  the  effectual 
me&od  of  making  himself  known ;  and  that,  what  the  virtuous  exercise 
of  reason  in  the  best  and  wisest  men  was  never  permitted  to  accom- 
plish, he  should  confer  on  firaud  and  delusion  the  honour  of  effecting  ? 
It  ill  comports  with  the  majesty  of  truth,  or  the  character  of  God,  to 
believe  that  he  has  built  the  noblest  superstructure  on  the  weakest 
foundation ;  or  reduced  mankind  to  the  miserable  alternative  either  of 
remaining  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  himself,  or  of  deriving  it  from 
the  polluted  soivce  of  impious  imposture.  We  therefore  feel  ourselves 
justified,  on  this  occasion,  in  adopting  the  triumphant  boast  of  the 
great  apostle :  Where  is  the  toisej  where  is  the  scribe^  where  is  the  dis* 
pater  of  this  toarld  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  f  For  after  that^  in  the  wisdom  of  God^  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God^  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe. 
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7^  fury  of  the  most  sanguinary  partie  s  vmu  especiaUy  pointed  against  the  Chrts* 
tian  priesthoody  4e. — ^The  author  ^nds  he  has  given  grreal  offence  to  lome  Mends 
whom  he  highly  esteems,  by  applying  the  teim  Christian  priesthood  to  the  popish 
clergy.  ^  He  be^  leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two  by  way  of  apology. 

1.  It  is  admitted  by  all  candid  Protestants  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church ;  but  he  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  part  of  the 
Christian  covenant  entitles  us  to  expect  the  salvation  of  those  (where  the  gospel 
ia  promulgated)  who  are  not  even  a  branch  of  ttie  visible  church  of  Christ.  The 
papistical  tenets  are  eithiei  fundamerUaUy  erroneous,  on  which  supposition  it  is 
certain  no  papist  can  be  saved ;  or  their  errors  must  be  consistent  with  Christian 
faith,  an<i,  consequently,  cannot  be  a  valid  reason  for  excluding  those  who  main- 
t^  them  from  being  a  part  (a  most  corrupt  part,  if  yon  please,  but  still  a  part)  of 
the  Christian  church. 

2.  The  popish  clergy  were  persecuted  under  the  eharftcter  of  Christians,  not 
under  the  notion  of  heretics  or  schinnatics.  They  who  were  the  subjects  of  per- 
secution were  certainly  the  best  judges  of  its  aim  and  direction ;  and  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  others  endeavoured  to  screen  themselves  from  its  effects 
by  a  recantation,  what  did  they  recant  ?  Was  it  popery  ?  No ;  but  the  profession 
d  Christianity.  These  apostates,  doubtless,  meant  to  remove  the  ground  of 
offence,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  Christian  profession.  If  the  soundest 
MKlesiastical  historians  have  not  refused  the  honours  of  martyrdom  to  such  as 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth  among  the  Gnostics,  it  ill  becomes  the  liberality  of 
the  present  age  to  contemplate  with  sullen  indifierence,  or  malicious  joy,  the 
sufferings  of  conscientious  Catholics. 

3.  At  the  ipenod  to  which  the  author  refers.  Christian  worship  of  every  kind  was 
prohibited ;  while,  in  solemn  mockery  of  religion,  adoration  was  paid  to  a  strumpet, 
under  the  title  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  men  who 
were  thus  abftndoned  must  be  hostile  to  true  religion  under  every  form  1  Or,  if 
there  be  any  gradations  in  their  abhorrence,  to  that  most  which  is  the  most  pure 
and  perfect  T  Are  atheism  and  obscenity  more  congenial  to  the  Protestant  than 
to  the  popish  profession  ?  To  have  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  party  of 
France  at  the  season  alluded  to  is  an  honour  which  the  author  would  be  sorry  to 
redffn,  as  the  exclusive  boast  of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  have  been  the  object 
of  ue  partiality  of  such  bloody  and  inhuman  monsters  would  have  been  a  stain 
noon  Protestants  which  the  virtue  of  ages  could  not  obliterate. 
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A   SERMON, 

PKXACHID  AT 

THE  BAPTIST  MEETING,  CAMBRIDOE, 
On  TuisDAT,  JuNi  1,  1808, 

BEING  TBI  DAT  OF  THANKSOIVINe  FOR  A  fiENERAL  PEACE 


PREFACE. 


The  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  dis- 
coirse  require  apology;  though  he  is  convinced  he  needs  the  candour 
of  tie  public  with  respect  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are 
ezhbited.  If  it  be  deemed  an  impropriety  to  introduce  political 
reflections  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  he  wishes  it  to  be  remem- 
berel  that  these  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  such  as,  rising  out  of  the 
subject  and  the  occasion,  he  cannot  suppose  it  improper  for  a  Christian 
minster  to  impress.  With  party  politics  he  is  determined  to  have  as 
little  to  do  as  possible,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  duties 
nothng  at  all.  Conscious  that  what  is  here  advanced  was  meant 
neither  to  flatter  nor  oflend.any  party,  he  is  not  very  solicitous  about 
those  misconstructions  or  misrepresentations  to  which  the  purest  in- 
tentiois  are  exposed.  It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  he  has  dwelt 
too  nuch  on  the  horrors  of  war  for  a  thanksgiving  sermon;  in 
answer  to  which  he  begs  it  may  be  rememt)ered,  that  as  the  pleasure 
of  re:t  is  relative  to  fatigue,  and  that  of  ease  to  pain,  so  the  blessing 
of  pace,  considered  merely  as  peaces  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
calanity  of  war.  As  this,  whenever  it  is  justifiable,  arises  out  of 
a  necissity^  not  a  desire  of  acquisition,  its  natural  and  proper  eflfbct 
is  meBly  to  replace  a  nation  in  the  state  it  was  in  before  that  necessity 
was  iicurred,  or,  in  other  words,  to  recover  what  was  lost  and  secure 
what  ras  endangered.  The  writer  intended  to  add  something  more 
on  the  moral  effects  of  war  (a  subject  which  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
undertken  by  some  superior  hand),  but  found  it  would  not  be  com- 
patiblewith  the  limits  he  determined  to  assign  himself.  The  sermon 
havingbeen  preached  for  the  benefit  of  a  benevolent  society,  instituted 
at  Canbridge,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  observations  on  charity 
to  the  poor,  introduced  towards  the  close.  The  good  which  has 
alreadyarisen  from  the  exertions  of  that  society  is  more  than  equal  to 
its  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  should  this  publication  contribute 
in  the  snallest  degree  to  the  formation  of  similar  ones  in  other  parts, 
the  autbr  will  think  himself  abundantly  compensated  for  the  little 
trouble  i  has  cost  him. 

Ca]ibbix»b,  Jwu  19, 1803. 


A   SERMON. 


Psalm  zlvL  8,  9. 


Came^  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord^  what  desolations  he  hath  made  m 
the  earth.  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth ;  he 
breaketh  the  how^  and  eutteth  the  spear  in  sunder;  he  humeih  the 
chariot  in  the  fire. 

To  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  we  owe  it  that  our  native 
land  has  been  exempted  for  nearly  sixty  years  from  being  the  seat  of 
war ;  our  insular  situation  having  preserved  us  under  God  from  foreign 
invasion ;  the  admirable  balance  of  our  constitution  from  internal  duB- 
cord.  We  have  heard  indeed  of  the  ravages  of  armies*  and.  the 
depopulation  of  countries,  but  they  have  merely  supplied  a  topic  of 
discourse,  and  have  occasioned  no  serious  alarm.  The  military  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  it  has  appeared  in  England,  has  been  seen  only  on  the 
side  of  its  gayety  and  pomp,  a  pleasing  show,  without  imparting  any  idea 
of  its  horrors ;  and  the  rumour  of  battles  and  slaughter  conveyed 
from  afar  have  rather  amused  our  leisure  than  disturbed  our  repose. 
WhOe  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  our  security,  it  has  placed  us 
under  a  disadvantage  in  one  respect,  which  is,  that  we  have  learned  to 
contemplate  war  with  too  much  indifference,  and  to  feel  for  the  unhappy 
cotmtries  immediately  involved  in  it  too  little  compassion.  Had  we 
ever  experienced  its  calamities,  we  should  celebrate  the  restoration 
of  peace  on  this  occasion  with  warmer  emotions  than  there  is  room  to 
apprehend  are  at  present  felt.  To  awaken  those  sentiments  of  grati« 
tude  which  we  are  this  day  assembled  to  express,  it  will  be  proper 
briefly  to  recall  to  your  attention  some  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  hos- 
tility. Real  war,  my  brethren,  is  a  very  different  thing*  from  that 
painted  image  of  it  which  you  see  on  a  parade,  or  at  a  review :  it  is 
the  most  awl^  scourge  that  Providence  employs  for  the  chastisement 
of  man.  It  is  the  garment  of  vengeance  with  which  the  Deity  arrays 
himself,  when  he  comes  forth  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord,  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger.  It  is 
thus  described  by  the  sublimest  of  prophets  :  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  at  hand ;  it  shaU  come  as  a  destruction  firom  the  Almighty  t 
therefore  shall  all  hands  be  faint,  and  every  marCs  heart  shall  melt ; 
pangs  and  sorrows  shall  take  hold  on  them ;  they  shall  be  in  pain  as  a 
tDomanthat  travtuhth;  they  shall  be  amazed  one  at  another;  their  faces 
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shall  he  as  flames.  Behold^  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh^  cruel  both  with 
wrath  and  fierce  anger ^  to  lay  the  land  desolate  ;  and  he  shall  destroy 
the  sinners  out  of  it.  For  the  stars  of  Iieaven,  and  the  constellations 
thereof  shall  not  give  their  light;  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his 
going  forth^  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light. 

War  may  be  considered  in  two  views* — as  it  affects  the  happiness, 
and  as  it  affects  the  virtue  of  mankind ;  as  a  source  of  misery,  and  as 
a  source  of  crimes. 

1.  Though  we  must  all  die^  as  the  woman  of  Tekoa  said,  and  are 
as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  for  a  humane  mind  to  contemplate  the  rapid  extinction  of 
innumerable  lives  without  concern.  To  perish  in  a  moment,  to  be 
hurried  inst^taheously,  without  preparation  and  without  warning,  into 
ib&  presence  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  has  something  in  it  inexpressibly 
Bwful  and  affecting.  Since  the  commencement  of  those  hostilities 
which  are  now  so  happily  closed,  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured 
that  not  less  than  half  a  miUion  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice.  Half  a  million  of  beings,  sharers  of  the  same  nature, 
warmed  with  the  same  hopes,  and  as  fondly  attached  to  life  as  our- 
selves, h^ve  been  prematurely  swept  into  the  grave ;  each  of  whose 
deaths  has  pierced  the  heart  of  a  wife,  a  parent,  a  brother,  or  a  sister* 
Hqw  many  of  these  scenes  of  complicated  distress  have  occurred  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  is  known  only  to  Omniscience :  ^at 
they  are  innumerable  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe,  periiaps,  there  is  scarcely  a  family  exempt. 

Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed  to  dissolution,  and  we  are 
bU  hastening  to  our  long  home ;  yet  at  each  successive  moment,  life 
and  death  seem  to  divide  between  them  the  dominion  of  mankind,  and 
life  to  have  the  larger  share.  It  is  otherwise  in  war :  death  reigns 
there  without  a  rival,  and  without  control.  War  is  the  work,  the  ele- 
ment, or  rather  the  sport  and  triumph  of  death,  who  glories,  not  only 
in  the  extent  of  his  conquest,  but  in  the  richness  of  his  spoil*  In  the 
other  methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forms  which  death  assumes,  the 
feeble  and  the  aged,  who  at  the  best  can  live  but  a  short  tune,  are 
usually  the  victims;  here  it  is  the  vigorous  and  the  strong.  It  is 
remarked  by  an  ancient  historian,  that  in  peace  children  bury  their 
parents,  in  war  parents  bury  their  children:*  nor  is  the  difference 
small*  Children  lament  their  parents,  sincerely  indeed,  but  with  that 
moderate  and  tranquil  sorrow  which  it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who 
are  conscious  of  retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  animating  prospects. 
Parents  mourn  for  theu*  children  with  the  bitterness  of  despau: ;  the 
itged  parent,  the  widowed  mother,  loses,  when  she  is  deprived  of  her 
children,  every  thing  but  the  capacity  of  suffering ;  her  heart,  withered 
and  desolate,  admits  no  other  object,  cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  ia 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children^  and  refusing  to  be  comforted^  because 
they  are  not. 

*  In  the  former  ediUoiw  tbis  aentlinent  was  impnted  to  Honier :  the  tmth,  howoTer,  Is,  as  Bfr, 
pall  was  afterward  aware,  that  It  wm  due  to  Hsrodotns,  and  oeeurs  In  his  Clw,  ^Sv  fLtv  yip  Tf 
iMv9)  ^  ^^»^  red;  wrfyn  ASstwcc  h  Sk  r£>  (^^i^)  «i  writ>€i  rods  taUaf*   Cap.  87.^fi» 
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But,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  number  of  the  tlain  wodd  gite 
tis  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the  sword.  The  lot  of 
those  who  perish  instantaneously  may  be  considered,  apart  from 
religious  prospects,  as  comparatively  happy,  since  they  are  exempt 
from  those  lingering  diseases  and  slow  torments  to  which  others  are 
liable.  We  cannot  see  an  individual  expire,  though  a  stranger  or  aa 
enemy,  without  being  sensibly  moved,  and  prompted  by  compassion  to 
lend  him  every  assistance  in  our  power.  Every  trace  of  resentment 
vanishes  in  a  moment :  every  other  emotion  gives  way  to  pity  and 
terror.  In  these  last  extremities  we  remember  nothing  but  the  respect 
and  tenderness  due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a  scene  then  must 
a  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousands  are  left  without  assistance 
and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds  exposed  to  the  piercing  air,  while 
die  blood,  freezing  as  it  flows,  binds  them  to  the  earth,  amid  the  tramp' 
ling  of  horses  and  the  insults  of  an  enraged  foe !  If  they  are  spared 
by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy  and  carried  from  the  field,  it  is  but  a 
prolongation  of  torment.  Cmiveyed  in  uneasy  vehicles,  often  to  a 
remote  distance,  through  roads  almost  impassable,  they  are  lodged  in 
ill-prepared  receptacles  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  where  the  variety 
of  distress  baffles  all  the  efforts  of  humanity  and  skill,  and  renders  it 
impossible  to  give  to  each  the  attention  he  demands.  Far  firom  their 
native  home,  no  tender  assiduities  of  friendship,  ho  well-known  voieCf 
no  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister  is  near  to  sooth  their  sorrows,  relieve  their 
thirst,  or  close  their  eyes  in  death.  Unhappy  man !  and  must  you  be 
swept  into  the  grave  unnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear 
be  shed  for  your  sufferings  or  mingled  with  your  dust ! 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  very  small  proportion  of  a 
military  life  is  spent  in  actual  combat,  so  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  its 
miseries  which  must  be  ascribed  to  this  source.  More  are  consumed 
by  the  rust  of  inactivity  than  by  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  confined  to  a 
scanty  or  unwholesome  diet,  exposed  in  sickly  climates,  harassed  with 
tiresome  marches  and  perpetual  alarms,  their  life  is  a  continual  scene 
of  hardships  and  dangers.  They  grow  familiar  with  hunger,  cold,  and 
watchfulness.  Crowded  into  hospitals  and  prisons,  contagi(m  spreads 
among  their  ranks,  till  the  ravages  of  disease  exceed  Siose  of  the 
enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  without  taking  into  our  account  the 
situation  of  the  countries  which  are  the  scene  of  hostilities*  How 
dreadful  to  hold  every  thing  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  and  to  receive 
life  itself  as  a  boon  dependent  on  the  sword.  How  boundless  the  fears 
which  such  a  situation  must  in8{nre,  where  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
are  determined  by  no  known  laws,  principles,  or  customs,  and  no  cod^ 
jecture  can  be  formed  of  our  destiny^  except  as  far  as  it  is  dindy 
deciphered  in  characters  of  blood,  in  &e  dictates  of  revenge,  and  the 
caprices  of  power.  Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation 
which  the  approach  of  an  invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peace* 
fnl  villages  in  this  neighbourhood.  When  you  have  placed  yourselvee 
for  an  instant  in  that  situation,  you  will  learn  to  sympathize  widi  tho0# 
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unhappy  countries  which  have  sustained  the  ravages  of  arms.  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  these  horrors  ?  Here  you 
behold  rich  harvests,  the  bounty  of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry; 
consumed  in  a  moment  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  famine  and  pesti- 
lence follow  the  steps  of  desolation.  There  the  cottages  of  peasants 
given  up  to  the  flames,  mothers  expiring  through  fear,  not  for  them- 
selves but  their  infants;  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their  helpless 
babes  in  all  directions,  miserable  fugitives  on  their  native  soil !  In 
another  part  you  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ;  the  streets, 
where  no  sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  industry,  filled  on 
a  sudden  with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  the 

C suing  and  the  pursued;  the  palaces  of  nobles  demolished,  the 
ses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  the  chastity  of  virgins  and  of  matrons 
violated,  and  every  age,  sex,  and  rank  mingled  in  promiscuous  mas- 
sacre and  ruin. 

If  we  consider  the  maxims  of  war  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  which  still  prevail  in  many  barbarous  nations,  we  perceive 
that  those  who  survived  the  fiiry  of  battle  and  the  insolence  of  victory 
were  only  reserved  for  more  durable  calamities ;  swept  into  hopeless 
captivity,  exposed  in  markets,  or  plunged  in  mines,  with  the  melan- 
choly cQstinction  bestowed  on  princes  and  warriors,  afler  appearing  in 
the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror,  of  being  conducted  to  in- 
stant deadi.  The  contemplation  of  such  scenes  as  these  forces  on  us 
this  awful  reflection,  that  neither  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  the  concus- 
sions of  the  earth,  nor  the  violence  of  tempests  are  to  be  compared  to 
the  ravages  of  arms ;  and  that  nature  in  her  utmost  extent,  or,  more 
properly,  divine  justice  in  its  utmost  severity,  has  supplied  no  enemy 
to  man  so  terrible  as  man. 

Still,  however,  it  would  be  happy  for  mankind  if  the  effects  of 
national  hostility  terminated  here ;  but  the  fact .  is,  that  they  who  are 
farthest  removed  from  its  immediate  desolations  share  largely  in  the 
calamity.  They  are  drained  of  the  most  precious  part  of  their  popu- 
lation, their  youth,  to  repair  the  waste  made  by  the  sword.  They  are 
drained  of  their  wealth  by  the  prodigious  expense  incurred  in  the 
equipment  of  fleets  and  the  subsistence  of  armies  in  remote  parts. 
The  accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes  diminishes  the  public  strength, 
and  depresses  private  industry.  An  augmentation  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  inconvenient  to  all  classes,  falls  with  peculiar 
weight  on  the  labouring  poor,  who  must  carry  their  industry  to  market 
every  day,  and  therefore  cannot  wait  for  that  advance  of  price  which 
gradually  attaches  to  every  other  article.  Of  all  people  the  poor  are 
on  this  account  the  greatest  suflerers  by  war,  and  have  the  most  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  peace.  As  it  is  the  furthest  from 
my  purpose  to  awaken  unpleasing  reflections,  or  to  taint  the  pure 
satisfaction  of  this  day  by  the  smallest  infusion  of  pohtical  acrimony, 
it  will  not  be  expected  I  should  apply  these  remarks  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  country,  though  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  us 
to  forget  (for  to  forget  our  dangers  is  to  forget  our  mercies)  how  nearlv 
Wtt  have  been  reduced  to  famine,  principally,  it  is  true,  through  a 
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faulure  in  the  crops,  but  greatly  aggravated,  no  doubt,  in  its  pressure, 
by  our  being  engaged  in  a  war  of  unexampled  expenditure  and  extent. 
In  commercial  states  (of  which  Europe  principally  consists),  what^ 
ever  interrupts  their  intercourse  is  a  fatsd  blow  to  national  prosperity^ 
Snch  states  having  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  the  effects  of 
their  hostility  extend  far  beyond  the  parties  engaged  in  the  contest* 
If  there  be  a  country  highly  commercial  which  has  a  decided  supe-* 
riority  in  wealth  and  industry,  together  with  a  fleet  which  enables  it 
to  protect  its  trade,  the  commerce  of  such  a  country  may  survive  tho 
shock,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of  all  odier  nations ; 
a  painful  reflection  to  a  generous  mind.  Even  there  the  usual  chan^ 
nels  of  trade  being  closed,  it  is  some  time  before  it  can  force  a  new 
passage  for  itself;  previous  to  which  an  almost  total  stagnation  takes 
place,  by  which  multitudes  are  impoverished,  and  thousands  of  the 
industrious  poor,  being  thrown  out  of  employment,  are  plunged  into 
wretchedness  and  beggary.  Who  can  calculate  the  number  of  indus- 
trious families  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
own  country,  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  from  this  cause  since 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  interrupted  ? 

The  plague  of  a  widely  extended  war  possesses,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
omnipresence,  by  which  it  makes  itself  every  where  felt ;  for  while  it 
gives  up  myriads  to  slaughter  in  one  part  of  the  globe,  it  is  busily 
employed  in  scattering  over  countries  exempt  £rom  its  immediate 
desolations  the  seeds  of  famiac,  pestilence,  and  death. 

If.  statesmen,  if  Christian  statesmen  at  least,  had  a  proper  feeling 
on  this  subject,  and  would  open  their  hearts  to  the  reflections  which 
such  scenes  must  inspire,  instead  of  rushing  eagerly  to  arms  from  the 
thirst  of  conquest  or  the  thirst  of  gain,  would  they  not  hesitate  long, 
would  they  not  try  every  expedient,  every  lenient  art  consistent  with 
national  honour,  before  they  ventured  on  this  desperate  remedy,  or 
rather,  before  they  plunged  into  this  gulf  of  horror  1 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  subject^  which  is,  the 
influence  of  national  warfare  on  the  morals  of  mankind :  a  topic  on 
which  I  must  be  very  brief,  but  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit,  as 
it  supplies  an  additional  reason  to  every  good  man  for  the  love  of 
peace« 

The  contests  of  nations  are  both  the  offspring  and  the  parent  of 
injustice.  The  word  of  God  ascribes  the  existence  of  war  to  the  dis-* 
oiderly  passions  of  men.  Whence  come  wars  and  fighting  among  you  ? 
saith  the  apostle  James;  come  they  not  from  your  lusts  that  war  in 
your  members  ?  It  is  certain  two  nations  cannot  engage  in  hostilities 
but  one  party  must  be  guilty  of  injustice ;  and  if  the  magnitude  of 
crimes  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  regard  to  their  consequences,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  an  action  of  equal  guilt  with  the  wanton  violation  of 
peace.  Though  something  must  generally  be  allowed  for  the  com- 
plexness  and  intricacy  of  national  claims,  and  the  consequent  liability 
to  deception,  yet  where  the  guilt  of  an  unjust  war  is  clear  and  mam* 
fest,  it  sinks  every  other  crime  into  insignificance.  If  the  existence 
of  war  always  implies  injustice  in  one  at  least  of  the  parties  concerned^ 
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it  is  also  the  firaitfiil  parent  of  crimes.  It  reverses,  with  respect  to  its 
objects,  all  the  rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  temporary 
repeal  of  the  principles  of  virtue.  It  is  a  system  out  of  which  almost 
all  the  virtues  are  excluded,  and  ih  which  nearly  aU  the  vices  are 
incorporated.  Whatever  renders  human  nature  amiable  or  respectable, 
whatever  engages  love  or  confidence,  is  sacrificed  at  its  shrine.  In 
instructing  us  to  consider  a  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  the 
proper  objects  of  enmity,  it  removes,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
basis  of  all  society,  of  all  civilization  and  virtue ;  for  the  basis  of  these 
is  the  good-will  due  to  every  individual  of  the  species,  as  being  a  part 
of  ourselves.  From  this  principle  all  the  rules  of  social  virtue 
emanate.  Justice  and  humanity,  in  their  utmost  extent,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  practical  application  of  this  great  law.  The  sword,  and 
that  alone,  cuts  asunder  the  bond  of  consanguinity  which  unites  man 
to  man.  As  it  immediately  aims  at  the  extinction  of  life,  it  is  next  to 
impossible,  upon  the  principle  that  evety  thing  may  be  lawfully  done 
to  him  whom  we  have  a  right  to  kill,  to  set  limits  to  military  license ; 
for  when  men  pass  from  the  dominion  of  reason  to  that  of  force,  what- 
ever restraints  are  attempted  to  be  laid  on  the  passions  will  be  feeble 
and  fluctuating.  Though  we  must  applaud,  therefore,  the  attempts  of 
the  humane  Grotius  to  blend  maxims  of  humanity  with  military  opera- 
tions, it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  never  coalesce,  since  the  former 
imply  the  subsistence  of  those  ties  which  the  latter  suppose  to  be  dis- 
solved. Hence  the  morality  of  peaceful  times  is  direcfly  opposite  to 
the  maxims  of  war.  The  fimdamental  rule  of  the  first  is  to  do  good ; 
of  the  latter  to  inflict  injuries.  The  former  commands  us  to  succour 
the  oppressed ;  the  latter  to  overwhelm  the  defenceless.  The  former 
teaches  men  to  love  their  enemies ;  the  latter  to  make  themselves 
terrible  even  to  strangers.  The  rules  of  morality  will  not  suflTer  us 
to  promote  the  dearest  interest  by  falsehood ;  the  maxims  of  war 
applaud  it  when  employed  in  the  destruction  of  others.  That  a  fami- 
liarity with  such  maxims  must  tend  to  harden  the  heart,  as  well  as  to 
pervert  the  moral  sentiments,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  The 
natural  consequence  of  their  prevalence  is  an  unfeeling  and  unprinci- 
pled ambition,  with  an  idolatry  of  talents,  and  a  contempt  of  virtue  ; 
whence  the  esteem  of  mankind  is  turned  from  the  humble,  the  benefi- 
cent, and  the  good,  to  men  who  are  qualified  by  a  genius  fertile  in 
expedients,  a  courage  that  is  never  appalled,  and  a  heart  that  never 
pities,  to  become  the  destroyers  of  the  earth.  While  the  philanthro- 
pist is  devising  means  to  mitigate  the  evils  and  augment  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  a  fellow-worker  together  with  God,  in  exploring  and 
giving  eflect  to  the  benevolent  tendencies  of  nature,  the  warrior  is 
revolving,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  capacious  mind,  plans  of 
future  devastation  and  ruin.  Prisons  crowded  with  captives,  cities 
emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  waste,  are  among  his 
proudest  trophies.  The  fabric  of  his  fame  is  cemented  with  tears  and 
blood ;  and  if  his  name  is  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  the 
shrill  ery  of  suffering  humanity ;  in  the  curses  and  unprecations  of 
those  whom  his  swoni  has  reduced  to  despair. 
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Lei  me  nol  be  mideiBtood  to  involve  in  this  guib  -eveiy  man  iriio 
engages  in  war,  or  to  assert  that  war  itself  is  in  all  cases  unlawfiiL 
The  injustice  of  mankind,  hitherto  incurable,  renders  it  in  some  in- 
stances necessary,  and  therefore  lawful ;  but,  unquestionably,  these 
instances  are  much  more  rare  than  the  practice  of  the  world  and  its 
loose  casuistry  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Detesting  war,  considered  as  a  trade  or  profession,  and  conceitmg 
conquerors  to  be  the  enemies  of  their  species,  it  a]^ars*  to  me  that 
nothing  is  more  suitable  to  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister  than  an 
attempt,  however  feeble,  to  take  off  the  colours  from  false  greatness, 
and  to  show  the  deformity  which  its  delusive  splendour  too  often  con* 
ceals.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  sezvices  religion  can  do  to 
society.  Nor  is  there  any  more  necessary.  For  dominion  affording 
a  plain  and  palpable  distinction,  and  every  man  feeling  the  effects  of 
power,  however  incompetent  he  may  be  to  judge  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, ihe  character  of  a  hero,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  alwa^  be 
too  dazding.  The  sense  of  his  injustice  will  be  too  oflen  lost  m  the 
admiration  of  his  success. 

In  cotttemj^ating  the  influence  of  war  on  public  morals,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  remark  the  effects  it  never  fails  to  produce  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  its  immediate  seat.  The  injury 
which  the  morals  of  a  people  sustam  from  an  invading  army  is  pro* 
digious.  The  agitation  and  suspense  universally  prevalent  are  incom- 
patible with  every  thing  which  requires  calm  thought  or  serious 
reflection.  In  such  a  situation  is  it  any  wonder  the  duties  of  piety 
fall  into  neglect,  the  sanctuary  of  God  is  forsaken,  and  the  gates  of 
Zion  mourn  and  are  desolate?  Familiarized  to  the  sight  of  rapine 
and  slaughter,  the  people  must  acquire  a  hard  and  unfeeling  churacter. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  every  thing  is  held  diving  Uie  absence 
of  laws  must  impair  confldence ;  the  sudden  revolutions  of  fortune 
must  be  infinitely  favourable  to  fraud  and  injustice.  He  who  reflects 
on  these  consequences  will  not  think  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the 
injury  the  virtue  of  a  people  sustains  from  invasion  is  greater  than 
that  which  affects  their  property  or  their  lives.  He  will  perceive  that 
by  such  a  calamity  the  seeds  of  order,  virtue,  and  piety,  which  it  is 
Ike  first  care  of  education  to  implant  and  mature,  are  swept  away  as 
by  a  hurricane. 

Though  the  sketch  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  ibe  miseries 
which  ensue  when  nation  lifts  up  arms  against  nation  is  fladnt  and 
imperfect,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  imprint  on  our  minds  a  salutary  horror 
of  such  scenes,  and  a.  gratitude,  warm,  I  trust,  and  sincere,  to  that 
gracious  Providence  which  has  brought  them  to  a  close. 

To  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  is  a  duty  indeed  at  all  time^ ;  but 
there  are  seasons  when  it  is  made  so  bare,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, and  dierefore  signally  criminal,  to  overlook  it.  It  is  almost 
mmecessaiy  to  add  that  the  present  is  one  of  those  reasons.    If  ever 

•  «Non  «et  Uiler  artlfiete bdlnm, Imo re*  ect  tun  lionvftds,  tit etti  tm mmUi  mmO^Bi, Ml 
Ttn  cttitaa,  IwiMMm  tAosM  qveat.  jULrairtloii  >adk>»,  mmm  ton  m  4elieii^  9^  nfb^ 
priDdain  mitttare  peeisatun  cBt.^^—Gna.  de  Acre  BelL  lib.  u.  c.  35. 
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we  are  expected  to  he  stiU  and  know  that  he  is  Gody  it  is  cm  the  present 
occasion,  after  a  crisis  so  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  world ; 
during  which,  scenes  have  been  disclosed  and  events  have  arisen  so 
much  more  astonishing  than  any  that  history  hiad  recorded  or  romance 
had  feigned,  that  we  are  compelled  to  lose  sight  of  human  agency,  and 
to  behold  the  Deity  acting,  as  it  were,  apart  and  alone. 

The  contest  in  which  we  have  been  lately  engaged  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  in  modem  times  by  the  number  of  nations  it  embraced, 
and  the  animosity  with  which  it  was  conducted.  Making  its  first 
appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  like  a  fire  kindled  ia 
the  thickest  part  of  a  forest,  it  spread  during  ten  years  on  every  side ; 
it  burnt  in  all  directions,  gathering  fresh  fury  in  its  progress,  till  it 
inwrapped  the  whole  of  Europe  in  its  flames ;  an  awful  spectacle,  not 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  eyes  of  superior  beings ! 
What  place  can  we  point  out  to  which  its  effects  have  not  extended? 
Where  is  the  nation,  the  family,  the  individual  I  might  almost  say, 
who  has  not  felt  its  influence  ?  It  is  not,  my  brethren,  the  termination 
of  an  ordinary  contest  which  we  are  assembled  this  day  to  commemo- 
rate ;  it  is  an  event  which  includes  for  the  present  (may  it  long  per- 
petuate) the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
We  are  met  to  express  our  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  putting  a  period 
to  a  war  the  most  eventful  perhaps  that  has  been  witnessed  for  a 
thousand  years,  a  war  which  has  transformed  the  face  of  Europe, 
removed  the  landmarks  of  naticms  and  limits  of  empire. 

The  spirit  of  animosity  with  which  it  has  been  conducted  is  another 
circumstance  which  has  eminently  distinguished  the  recent  contest. 
As  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  enter  on  this  occasion  (were  my 
abilities  equal  to  the  task)  into  a  discussion  of  those  principles  which 
have  divided,  and  probably  will  long  divide,  the  sentiments  of  men,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe  in  general,  that  what  principally  con- 
tributed to  make  the  contest  so  peculiarly  violent  was  a  d^cordancy 
between  the  opinions  and  the  institutions  of  society.  A  daring  spirit 
of  speculation,  untempered,  alas  !  by  humility  and  devotion,  has  been 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  times.  While  it  confined 
itself  to  the  exposure  of  the  corruptions  of  religion  and  the  abuses  of 
power,  it  met  with  some  degree  of  countenance  from  the  wise  and 
good  in  all  countries,  who  were  ready  to  hope  it  was  the  instrument 
destined  by  Providence  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind.  How 
great  was  their  disappointment  when  they  perceived  that  pretensions 
to  philanthropy  were,  with  many,  only  a  mask  assumed  for  the  more 
successful  propagation  of  impiety  and  anarchy ! 

From  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  however,  a  schism  was  gradually 
formed  between  the  adherents  of  those  who,  styling  themselves  phi- 
losophers, were  intent  on  some  great  change  which  they  were  little 
careful  to  explain,  and  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.  The 
pretensions  of  each  were  plausible.  The  accumulation  of  abuses  and 
the  corruptions  of  religion  fiunished  weapons  to  the  philosophers ;  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  speculations  of  these  latter,  together  with 
their  impiety,  which  became  every  day  more  manifest,  gave  an  advan- 
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tftg^  not  less  considerable  to  their  opponents,  which  they  did  not  fail 
to  improye.  In  this  situation  the  breach  grew  wider  and  wider ; 
nothing  temperate  or  conciliating  was  admitted.  .Every  attempt  at 
porifying  religion  without  impairing  its  authority,  and  at  improving  the 
condition  of  society  without  shaking  its  foundation,  was  crushed  and 
annihilated  in  the  encounter  of  two  hostile  forces.  By  this  means  the 
way  was  prepared,  first  for  internal  dissension,  and  then  for  wars  the 
most  bloody  and  extensive. 

The  war  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  was  lately  engaged 
has  been  frequently  stylai  a  war  of  principle.  This  was  indeed  its 
exact  character;  and  it  was  this  which  rendered  it  so  violent  and 
obstinate.  Disputes  which  are  founded  merely  on  passion  or  on 
interest  are  comparatively  of  short  duration.  They  are,  at  least,  not 
calculated  to  spread.  However  they  may  inflame  iixe  principles,  they 
are  but  httle  adapted  to  gain  partisans. 

To  render  them  durable  there  must  be  an  infusion  of  speculative 
opinions.  For,  corrupt  as  men  are,  they  are  yet  so  much  the  crea^ 
tures  of  reflection,  and  so  strongly  addicted  to  sentiments  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  their  attachment  to  a  public  cause  can  rarely  be  secured, 
or  their  animosity  be  kept  alive,  unless  their  understandings  are 
engaged  by  some  appearances  of  truth  and  rectitude.  Hence  specu- 
lative differences  in  religion  and  politics  become  rallying  points  to  the 
passions.  Whoever  reflects  on  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibbelines,  or  the  adherents  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
which  distracted  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  middle  aged,  or  those  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  will 
find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  remark.  This  is  well  understood  by 
the  leaders  of  parties  in  all  nations ;  who,  though  they  frequently  aim 
at  nothing  more  than  the  attainment  of  power,  yet  always  contrive  to, 
cement  the  attachment  of  their  followers,  by  mixing  some  speculative 
opinion  with  their  contests,  well  knowing  that  what  depends  for  sup- 
port merely  on  the  irascible  passions  soon  subsides.  Then  does  party 
animosity  reach  its  height,  when,  to  an  interference  of  interests  suffi- 
cient to  kindle  resentment,  is  superadded  a  persuasion  of  rectitude,  a 
convictbn  of  truth,  an  apprehension  in  each  party  that  tliey  are  con- 
tending  for  principles  of  the  last  importance,  on  the  success  of  which 
the  happiness  of  millions  depends.  Under  these  impressions  men 
are  apt  to  indulge  the  most  selfish  and  vindictive  passions  without 
suspicion  or  control.  The  understanding  indeed,  in  that  state,  instead 
of  controlling  the  passions,  oflen  serves  only  to  give  steadiness  to 
their  impulse,  to  ratify  and  consecrate,  so  to  speak,  aU  their  movements. 

When  we  apply  these  remarks  to  the  late  contest,  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  source  of  the  unparalleled  animosity  which  inflamed 
it.  Never  before  were  so  many  opposing  interests,  passions,  and  prin- 
ciples committed  to  such  a  decision.  On  one  side  an  attachment  to 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  on  the  other  a  passionate  desire  of  change ; 
a  wish  in  some  to  peipetuate,  in  others  to  destroy  every  thing ;  every 
abuse  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  every  foundation  attempted  to 
be  demolished  by  the  latter ;  a  jealousy  of  power  shrinking  firom  the 
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slightefit  innovBtioii,  pretensions  to  freedom  pvshed  to  madaess  and 
anarchy ;  superstition  in  all  its  dotage,  impiety  in  all  its  fuiy ;  what- 
ever, in  short,  could  be  found  most  <fiscordant  in  the  principles  or 
violent  in  the  passions  of  men  were  the  fearful  ingredients  wluch  the 
hand  of  divine  justice  selected  to  mingle  in  this  furnaee  of  wrath. 
Can  we  any  longer  wonder  at  the  desolations  it  made  in  the  eanh! 
G^reat  as  they  are,  they  are  no  more  than  might  be  e3cpeGted  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  warfare.  When  we  take  this  into  our  considera^ 
tion,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find  the  variety  of  its  battles  burdens 
the  memory,  that  the  imagination  is  perfectly  fatigued  in  travelling 
over  its  scenes  of  slaughter,  and  that  falling^  like  the  mystic  star  in 
the  Apocal3rpse,  upon  the  streams  and  the  rivers^  it  titmed  the  third 
part  of  their  waters  into  hhod* 

liVhether  the  foundations  of  lasting  tranquillity  are  laid,  or  a  respite 
only  afforded  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  ihe  present  auspicious 
event,  is  a  question  the  discussion  of  which  would  only  damp  the 
satisfaction  of  this  day.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  determinations 
of  Providence,  let  no  gloomy  foreboding  depress  our  gratitude  for  its 
gracious  interposition  in  our  favour.  While  we  feel  sentiments  of 
respectful  acknowledgment  to  the  human  instruments  emjdoyed,  let  us 
remember  they  are  but  instruments,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
through  them  to  Him  who  is  the  author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  pleasing  part  of  our  subject,  which  invites 
us  to  contemplate  the  reasons  for  gratitude  and  joy  suggested  by  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  hope,  that  along  with  peace  the  spirit  of 
peace  will  return.  How  can  we  better  imitate  our  heavenly  Father, 
than,  when  he  is  pleased  to  compose  the  animosities  of  nations,  to 
open  our  hearts  to  every  milder  influence  ?  Let  \j»  hope  more  mutual 
forbearance,  a  more  candid  construction  of  each  other's  views  and 
sentiments  will  prevail.  No  end  can  now  be  answered  by  the  icevival 
of  party  disputes.  The  speculations  which  gave  occasion  to  them 
have. been  3aelded  to  the  ari>itration  of  the  sword,  and  neither  the  for- 
tune of  war  nor  the  present  condition  of  Europe  is  such  as  affords 
to  any  party  room  for  high  exultation.  Our  public  and  private  affec- 
tions are  no  longer  at  variance.  That  benevolence  which  embraces 
the  world  is  now  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  tenderness  that  endears 
our  country.  Burying  in  oblivion,  therefore^  all  national  andpathies, 
together  with  those  cruel  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  have  too 
much  marred  the  pleasures  of  mutual  intercourse,  let  our  hearts  cor- 
respond to  the  blessing  we  celebrate,  and  keep  pace  as  fhr  as  possible 
with  the  movements  of  divine  beneficence. 

A  most  important  benefit  has  already  followed  the  return  of  peace,  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  bread  ;  &nd  though  other  necessaries  of  life 
have  not  fallen  in  proportion,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  can  hardly 

*  Hm  antiuv  tmt  iMirted  wmm  raflecticiM  here  wiricli  were  not  included  in  tbe  disconrae  as 
leUrered  from  thei 
vbiob  Ue  MniJuwii 
^thieieaetapcmii 
tranblettieTeeAer. 
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lail  to  IbUow.    We  tiust  ihe  citesaslwees^if  tht  poor  md  the  kbow- 

ing  classes  wiU  be  aauch  improved,  and  that  there  will  shoitly  be  no 
complaining  in  our  8treei|«  Every  cottager,  we  hope,  will  ieel  ihat 
there  is  peace ;  commerce  return  to  .ite  anoieat  channels,  ikt  public 
burdens  be  lightened,  the  national  debt  diminished,  and  harmony  and 
plenty  again  gladden  the  land. 

In  enumerating  the  motives  to  national  gratitode  which  the  retiie> 
spect  of  the  past  supplies,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  reckon 
among  the  most  cogent,  the  preservatkHi  of  our  excellent  ocmstitution ; 
nor  can  I  doubt  of  3ie  concurrence  of  all  who  hear  me  when  I  add,  it 
is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  giddiness 
and  revolt  1»8  been  so  •  prevalent,  we  have  preferred  the  blessings  of 
order  to  a  phantom  of  liberty,  and  have  not  been  so  mad  as  to  wade 
through  the  horn»rs  of  a  revolution  to  make  way  for  a  militaiy  despot 
If  the  constitution  has  sustained  serious  injury,  either  during  the  war  or 
at  any  preceding  period,  as  there  is  great  room  to  apprehend,  we  shaH 
have  leisure  (may  we  but  have  virtue!)  to  apply  temperate  and 
effectual  reforms.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  love  it  sincerelyi  cherish 
it  tenderiy,  and  secure  it  as  far  as  -possible  on  all  sides,  watching  with 
impartial  sc^citude  against  every  thing  that  may  impair  its  spirit  or 
endanger  its  form. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  cherish  the  spirit  of  religion.  When  we  wish 
to  open  our  hearts  on  this  subject,  and  to  represent  to  you  the  vanity, 
the  nothingness  of  every  thing  else  in  comparison,  we  feel  ourselves 
checked  by  an  apprehension  you  will  c<»sider  it  merely  as  professional 
language,  and  consequently  entitled  to  little  regard.  K,  however,  yon 
will  only  turn  your  eyes  to  the  awful  scenes  before  you,  our  voice  may 
be  spared.  They  will  speak  loud  enough  of  themselves.  On  this 
subject  they  will  fumiah  the  most  awful  and  momentous  instnictipn. 
From  them  you  will  learn,  that  the  safety  of  nations  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  arts  or  in  arms ;  that  science  may  flourish  amid  the  decay  of  humanity ; 
that  the  utmoi^  barbarity  may  be  blended  with  the  utmost  refinement  | 
that  a  passion  fw  speculation,  unrestrained  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  a 
deqp  sense  of  human  in^>erfection,  merely  hardens  the  heart ;  and 
that  as  religion,  in  short,  is  the  great  tamer  of  the  Inreast,  the  source  of 
tranquillity  and  older,  so  the  crimes  of  voluptaoumess  and  isnapwpf 
inevitably  conduct  a  people,  before  they  are  aware,  to  the  brink  of 
desolation  and  aaarehy. 

If  you  had  wished  to  figure  to  yourselves  a  country  whidi  had 
reached  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  prosperi^,  you  would  undoubtedly 
have  turned  your  eyes  to  France,  as  she  appeared  a  few  years  before 
the  revolution ;  illustrious  in  leammg  and  genius ;  the  favourite  abode 
of  the  arts,  and  the  mirror  of  fashion,  whither  the  fiower  of  the  nobiMty 
from  all  countries  resorted,  to  acquire  the  last  polish  of  which  the 
human  character  is  susceptible.  Lulled  in  voluptuous  repoee,  and 
dreaming  of  a  philosophical  millennium,  without  dependence  upon  God, 
like  the  generation  before  the  dbod,  they  ate^  they  drank^  tkey  marriBd^ 
they  were  given  m  marriage^  In  that  exuberant  soil  every  thing 
seemed  to  flourish  but  religion  and  virtue.    The  season  howetvr ' 
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at  length  arrived  when  God  was  resolved  to  punish  their  impietyt  &s 
well  as  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants,  whose  souls  had  for  a 
century  been  incessantly  crying  to  him  from  under  the  altar.  And 
what  method  did  he  employ  for  this  purpose  ?  When  He  to  whom 
vengeance  belongs,  when  He  whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  and 
whose  wisdom  is  inexhaustible,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  this 
strange  work,  he  drew  from  his  treasures  a  weapon  he  had  never  em- 
ployed before.  Resolving  to  make  their  punishment  as  signal  as  their 
crimes,  he  neither  let  loose  an  inundation  of  barbarous  nations,  nor 
the  desolating  powers  of  the  universe :  he  neither  overwhelmed  them 
with  earthquakes,  nor  visited  them  with  pestilence.  He  summoned 
from  among  themselves  a  ferocity  more  terrible  than  either ;  a  ferocity 
which,  mingling  in  the  struggle  for  liberty>,  and  borrowing  aid  from 
that  very  refinement  to  which  it  seemed  to  be  opposed,  tumed  every 
man's  hand  against  his  neighbour,  sparing  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank, 
till,  satiated  with  the  ruin  of  greatness,  the  distresses  of  innocence 
and  the  tears  of  beauty,  it  terminated  its  career  in  the  most  unrelent- 
ing despotism.  Thou  art  righteous^  O  Lord,  which  art,  and  which 
was,  and  which  shall  be,  because  thou  hast  jigged  thus,  for  they  have 
shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  thou  hast  given  them  bhod 
to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy. 

If  the  weakness  of  humanity  will  not  permit  us  to  keep  pace  with 
the  movements  of  divine  justice ;  if,  from  the  deep  commiseration  ex- 
cited by  the  view  of  so  much  wo,  our  tongue  falters  in  expressing 
those  sublime  sentiments  of  triumph  which  revelation  suggests  on  this 
occasion,  we  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  Being  who  knows  our  frame ; 
while  nothing  can  prevent  us,  at  least,  from  adoring  this  illustrious 
vindication  of  his  own  religion,  whose  divinity  we  see  is  not  less 
apparent  in  the  blessings  it  bestows,  than  in  the  calamities  which 
mark  its  departure. 

Our  only  security  against  similar  calamities  is  a  steady  adherence 
to  this  religion ;  not  the  religion  of  mere  form  and  profession,  but  that 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  not  as  it  is  mutilated  and  debased  by 
the  refinements  of  a  false  philosophy,  but  as  it  exists  in  all  its  simplicity 
and  extent  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  consisting  in  sorrow  for  sin,  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  in  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer.  If  this  religion 
revives  and  flourishes  among  us,  we  may  still  surmount  all  our  diffi- 
culties, and  no  weapon  formed  against  us  will  prosper :  if  we  despise 
or  neglect  it,  no  human  power  can  afford  us  protection.  Instead  of 
showing  our  love  to  our  country,  therefore,  by  engaging  eagerly  in  the 
strife  of  parties,  let  us  choose  to  signalize  it  rather  by  beneficence,  by 
piety,  by  an  exemplary  discharge  of  the  duties  of  private  life,  under  a 
persuasion  that  that  man,  in  the  final  issue  of  things,  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  the  best  patriot  who  is  the  best  Christian.  He  who  difluses 
the  most  happiness  and  mitigates  the  most  distress  within  his  own 
circle  is  undoubtedly  the  best  friend  to  his  country  and  the  world, 
since  nothing  more  b  necessary  than  for  all  men  to  imitate  his  con« 
dnct,  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  misery  of  the  world  cease  in  a 
Bioment.    While  &e  passion,  then*  of  some  is  to  shine,  of  some  to 
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govern,  aad  of  othen  to  accimiiilate,  let  oii«  great  pasnoii  akoe  iBflame 

our  breasts,  the  passion  .which  reason  raUfies,  which  conscienee 
approves,  which  Heaven  inspires, — ^that  of  being  and  of  doing  good. 

There  is  no  vanity,  I  trust,  in  supposing  that  the  reflecticHis  which 
this  discourse  has  presented  to  your  view  have  awakened  those  senti- 
nients  of  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  his  gracious  interposi- 
tion in  the  restoration  of  peace,  which  yon  are  impatient  to  express 
by  stronger  evidence  than  words.  Should  this  be  the  case,  a  plain 
path  is  l^ibre  you.  While  the  eminence  of  the  divine  perfections  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  us  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  or  augment  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  he  has  left  among 'us,  for  the  exercise  of  our 
virtue,  the  indigent  and  the  afflicted,  whom  he  has  in  an  especial  maa* 
ner  committed  to  our  care,  and  appointed  to  represent  himself.  The 
objects  of  the  institution  for  which  I  have  this  day  the  honour  to  plead 
are  those  of  whmn  the  vety  mention  is  sufficient  to  excite  compassion 
in  every  feeling  mind, — the  sick  and  the  agedpoor.^  To  be  scantily 
provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  endure  cold,  hunger,  and 
nakedness,  is  a  great  calamity  at  all  seas<ms ;  it  is  almost  mmecessaiy 
to  observe  how  much  these  evild  are  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of 
disease,  when  exhausted  nature  demands  whatever  the  most  tender 
assiduity  can  supply  to  cheer  its  languor  and  support  its  sufferings. 
It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  afflicted  poor,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance which  increases  their  wants  cuts  off,  by  disqualifying  them 
for  labour,  the  means  of  their  supply.  Bodily  affliction,  therefore, 
&lls  upon  them  with  an  accumulated  weight.  Pooif  at  best,  when 
seized  with  sickness  they  become  utterly  destitute.  Incapable  even 
of  presenting  themselves  to  the  eye  of  pity,  nothing  remains  for  them 
but  silently  to  yield  themselves  up  to  sorrow  and  despair.  The  second 
class  of  objects  which  it  is  the  design  of  this  society  to  relieve  are  th4 
aged  poor.  Here  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  paint  to 
you  the  sorrows  of  old  age ;  a  period  indeed  which,  by  a  strange  inconr 
sistency,  we  all  wish  to  reach,  while  we  shrink  with  a  sort  of  horror 
from  the  infirmities  and  sufferings  inseparable  from  that  melancholy 
season.  What  can  be  a  more  pitiable  object  than  decrepitude  sinking 
under  the  accumulated  load  of  years  and  of  penury  ?  Arrived  at  that 
period  when  the  most  fortunate  confess  they  have  no  pleasure,  how 
forlorn  is  his  situation  who,  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  has 
survived  his  last  child  or  his  last  friend.  Solitary  and  neglected,  with- 
out comfort  and  without  hope,  depending  for  every  thing  on  a  kindness 
he  has  no  means  of  conciliating,  he  finds  himself  left  alone  in  a  world 
to  which  he  has  ceased  to  belong,  and  is  only  felt  in  society  as  a  bur- 
den it  is  impatient  to  shake  off.  Such  are  the  objects  to  which  this 
institution  solicits  your  regard. 

It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  most  excellent  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  society  in  whose  behalf  I  address  you,  that  no  relief  is  adminis- 

*  It 'may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  this  discourse  was  preached  A>r  the  benett  of  S 
benerolent  society,  recently  instituted  at  Cambridge,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  poor:  and 
that  one  principal  motive  with  the  author  for  ouraplying  with  the  requeK  of  the  society  in  pnblinl^ 
Usbing  it  was  a  desire  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  bencTolent  to  the  formation  of  similar  sodetiaa 
U  other  ptfta.    AfiudwracoountofthsinstitiitioiiwillhefeuodattlieeiidofttaeBermoiL 
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tend  widuMt  first  persmuiUy  visitiiig  the  objects  in  their  Own  abode# 
By  such  means  the  precise  circumstances  of  each  case  are  4^1early 
asceitained,  and  imposture  is  sure  to  be  detected.  Where  charity  is 
administered  without  thia  precaution,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
real  from  pretended  distress,  the  most  disinterested  benevolence  o^n 
fails  of  its  purpose ;  ^  and  that  is  yielded  to  clamorous  importunity 
which  is  withheld  from  lonely  want.  The  mischief  extends  much 
farther.  From  the  frequency  of  such  imposition,  the  best  minds  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  disgusted  with  the  exercise  of  pecuniary  chanty, 
till,  from  a  mistaken  persuasion  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against 
deception,  they  treat  the  most  abandoned  and  the  most  deserving  with 
tile  same  neglect.  Thus  the  heart  contracts  into  selfishness,  and 
those  delicious  emotions  which  the  benevolent  Author  of  Natmre  im- 
planted to  prompt  us  to  relieve  distress  become  extinct ;  a  loss  greater 
to  ourselves  than  to  the  objects  to  whom  we  deny  our  compassion. 
To  prevent  a  degradation  of  character  so  fatal,  allow  me  to  urge  on 
all  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  the  means  of  doing  good,  on 
those  especially  who  are  indulged  with  affluence  and  leisure,  the  im« 
portance  of  devoting  some  portion  of  their  time  in  inspecting^  as  weU 
as  of  ihm  property  in  reliemng^  the  distresses  of  the  poor. 

By  this  means  an  habitual  tenderness  will  be  cherished,  which  will 
heighten  inexpressibly  the  happiness  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
will  most  effectually  counteract  that  selfishness  which  a  continual  ad- 
dictedness  to  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and  ambition  never  fails  to  produce. 
As  selfishness  is  a  principle  of  continual  operation,  it  needs  to  be 
opposed  by  some  other  principle,  whose  operation  is  equally  uniform 
and  steady ;  but  the  casual  impulse  of  compassion  excited  by  occa^ 
sional  applications  for  relief  is  by  no  means  equal  to  this  purpose. 
Then  only  will  benevolence  become  a  prevailing  habit  of  mind,  when 
its  exertion  eitters  into  the  system  of  life,  and  occupies  some  stated 
portion  of  the  time  and  attention.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  worth 
while  to  reflect  how  much  consolation  the  poor  must  derive  from  find* 
ing  they  are  the  objects  of  personal  attention  to  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
bohrs  ;  that  they  are  aclmowledged  as  brethren  of  the  same  family; 
and  that,  should  they  be  overtaken  with  aifiiction  or  calamity,  they 
are  in  no  danger  of  perishing  unpitied  and  unnoticed.  With  all  the 
pride  that  wealth  is  apt  to  inspire,  how  seldom  are  the  c^ulent  truly 
aware  of  their  high  destination.  Placed  by  the  Lord  of  all  on  an 
eminence,  and  intrusted  with  a  superior  portion  of  his  goods,  to  them 
it  belongs  to  be  the  dispensers  of  his  bounty,  to  succour  distress,  to 
draw  merit  from  obscurity,  to  behold  oppression  and  want  vanish 
before  them,  and,  accompanied  wherever  they  move  with  perpetual 
benedictions,  to  present  an  image  of  Him,  who,  at  the  close  of  time, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  redeemed,  will  wipe  away  team  from  aU  faces. 
It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  remark  how  insipid  are  the  pleasures  of 
voluptuousness  and  ambition,  compared  to  what  such  a  life  must 
afibid,  whether  we  compare  them  with  respect  to  the  present,  the 
review  of  the  past,  or  the  prospect  of  the  future. 

It  is  probaUe  some  may  object  that  such  exertions,  however  amiable 
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in  ibeduwiTeB,  tte  rendered  tikmeeeestiy  hy  the  «ysteiii  Oi  parochial 
relief  established  in  this  eomitry.  To  which  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that 
However  useful  this  insth»tioii  may  be,  there  must  always  be  a  great 
deal  of  distress  which  it  can  never  relioTe.  like  all  national  institu- 
tioQs,  it  is  incapable  of  bending  firom  the  rigour  of  general  rules,  so  as 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  precise  circumstances  of  each  respective  case. 
Besides  that  it  wotdd  be  vain  to  expect  much  tenderness  in  the  execu-* 
tion  of  a  legal  office,  the  machine  itself,  though  it  may  be  well  suited 
to  the  geiiml  purpose  it  is  intended  to  answer,  is  too  large  and 
unwiddy  to  touch  those  minute  points  of  difference,  those  distinct 
kinds  and  gradations  of  distress  to  which  the  operation  of  personal 
benevolence  will  easily  adapt  itself.  In  addition  to  which,  it  will  occur 
to  those  who  reflect,  that  on  account  of  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
poori  the  parochial  system,  which  presses  hard  upon  many  ill  able  to 
bear  it,  is  already  strained  to  the  utmost. 

Although  the  society  in  whose  behalf  I  address  you  is  but  recently 
establish^  it  has  been  enabled  painfully  to  ascertain  the  vast  propor* 
tion  of  its  objects  of  the  female  sex, — ^a  melancholy  circumstance, 
deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  public  on  more  accounts  than 
one*  Of  the  oases  which  have  occurred  to  their  notice  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  labours,  more  than  three-fourths  have  been  of  that 
description.  The  situation  of  females  without  fortune  in  this  country 
is  indeed  deeply  affecting.  Excluded  from  all  the  active  employments, 
in  which  they  might  engage  with  the  utmost  propriety,  by  men  who, 
to  the  injury  of  one  sex,  ^d  the  disgrace  of  making  the  other  effemi- 
nate and  ridiculous,  an  indigent  female,  the  object  probably  of  love 
and  tenderness  in  her  youth,  at  a  more  advanced  age  a  withered 
flower  1  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire  and  die.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  most  amiaUe  part  of  our  species,  by  a  detestable  combination 
m  those  who  ought  to  be  their  protectors,  are  pushed  off  the  stage  as 
though  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  live  when  they  ceased  to  be  the 
objects  of  passion.  How  strongly  on  this  account  this  society  is  enti- 
tled to  your  attention  (as  woids  would  fail)  I  leave  to  the  pensive 
reflection  of  your  own  bosoms. 

To  descant  on  the  evils  of  poverty  might  seem  entirely  unnecessary 
(for  what  with  most  is  the  great  business  of  life,  but  to  remove  it  to 
the  greatest  possible  distance?)  were  it  not,  that  besides  its  being  the 
most  cbmnMNi  of  all  evils,  there  are  circumstances  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  expose  it  to  ne^ect  The  seat  of  its  sufferings  are  the  appe- 
tites, not  the  passions;  appetites  which  are  common  to  all,  and  which, 
being  capaUe  of  no  peculiar  cambinations,  confer  no  distinction. 
There  are  kinds  of  distress  founded  on  the  passions,  which,  if  not 
applanded,  are  at  least  admired  in  their  excess,  as  implying  a  peculiar 
re&aement  of  seosibiHty  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer.  Embellished  by 
tast^,  and  wrought  by  the  magic  of  genius  into  innumerable  forms, 
they  turn  grief  into  a  luxury,  and  draw  from  the  eyes  of  millions  deli- 
cious tears.  But  no  muse  ever  ventured  to  adorn  the  distresses  of 
poverty  or  the  sorrows  of  hunger.  Disgusting  taste  and  delicacy, 
and  presenting  nothing  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  they  are  mere 
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misery  in  all  its  nakedness  and  deformity.  Hence  shame  in  the  suf^ 
ferer,  contempt  in  the  beholder,  and  an  obscurity  of  station  which 
frequently  removes  them  from  the  view,  are  their  inseparable  portioil. 
Nor  can  I  reckon  it  on  this  account  among  the  improvements  of  the 
present  age,  that  by  the  multiplication  of  works  of  fiction  the  attention 
is  diverted  from  scenes  of  real  to  those  of  imaginary  distress ;  from 
the  distress  which  demands  relief  to  that  which  admits  of  embellish- 
ment :  in  consequence  of  which  the  understanding  is  enervated,  the 
heart  is  corrupted,  and  those  feelings  which  were  designed  to  stimulate 
to  active  benevolence  are  employed  in  nourishihg  a  sickly  sensibility. 
To  a  most  impure  and  whimsical  writer,*  whose  very  humanity  is 
unnatural,  we  are  considerably  indebted  for  this  innovation.  Though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  by  dififusing  a  warmer  colouring  over  the 
visions  of  fancy,  sensibility  is  often  a  source,  of  exquisite  pleasures  to 
others  if  not  to  the  possessor,  yet  it  should  never  be  confounded  with 
benevolence  ;  since  it  constitutes  at  best  rather  the  ornament  of  a  fine 
than  the  virtue  of  a  good  mind.  A  good  man  may  have  nothing  of  it, 
a  bad  man  may  have  it  in  abundance. 

Leaving  therefore  these  amusements  of  the  imagination  to  the  vain 
and  indolent,  let  us  awake  to  nature  and  truth ;  and  in  a  world  from 
which  we  must  so  shortly  be  summoned,  a  world  abounding  with  so 
many  real  scenes  of  heart-rending  distress  as  well  as  of  vice  and 
impiety,  employ  all  our  powers  in  relieving  the  one  and  in  correcting 
the  other ;  that  when  we  have  arrived  at  fiie  borders  of  eternity,  we 
may  not  be  tormented  with  the  awful  reflection  of  having  lived  in  vain. 

If  ever  there  was  a  period  when  poverty  made  a  more  forcible  ap- 
peal than  usual  to  the  heart,  it  is  unquestionably  that  which  we  have 
lately  witnessed,  the  calamities  of  which,  though  greatly  diminished 
by  the  auspicious  event  which  we  now  celebrate,  are  far  from  being 
entbely  removed.  Poverty  used  in  happier  times  to  be  discerned  in  a 
superior  meanness  of  apparel  and  the  total  absence  of  ornament.  We 
have  seen  its  ravages  reach  the  man,  proclaiming  themselves  in  the 
trembling  step,  in  tbe  dejected  countenance,  and  the  faded  form.  We 
have  seen  emaciated  infants,  no  ruddiness  in  their  cheeks,  no  spright- 
liness  in  their  motions,  while  the  eager  and  imploring  looks  of  their 
mothers,  reduced  below  the  loud  expressions  of  grief,  have  announced 
unutterable  anguish  and  silent  despair. 

From  the  reflections  which  have  been  made  on  the  peculiar  nature 
of  poverty,  you  will  easily  account  for  the  prodigious  stress  which  is 
laid  on  the  duty  of  pecuniary  benevolence  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. In  the  former,  Grod  delighted  in  assuming  the  character  of  the 
patron  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  in  the  latter,  the  short  definition  of  the 
religion  which  he  approves  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow^  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  He  who  knew  what  was  in 
man,  well  knew  that,  since  the  entrance  of  sin,  selfishness  was  become 
the  epidemic  disease  of  human  nature ;  a  malady  which  almost  every 

*  The  anthor  allndes  to  Sterne,  the  wbole  tendency  of  wtioee  writingi  \m  to  degrade  Immtti  natnn, 
by  reeolving  all  our  pasiiona  into  a  mere  animal  inetinct,  and  tbat  of  the  gioaaest  aort.  It  was  per- 
fectly aatwal  for  aveh  a  writerto  employ  bis  pov^era  In  panegyrlsinc  an  asa. 
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ffamg  tends  to  inflame,  and  the  conquest  of  which  is  ahsolutely  neces- 
sary before  we  can  be  prepared  for  the  felicity  of  heaven ;  that  what- 
erer  leads  us  out  of  ourselves,  whatever  unites  us  to  him  and  his 
creatures  in  pure  love,  is  an  important  step  towards  the  recovery  of 
his  image ;  and  finally,  that  his  church  would  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  the  poor  of  this  worlds  rich  in  faiths  and  heirs  of  the  king' 
d&m^  whom  he  was  resolved  to  shield  from  the  contempt  of  all  who 
respect  his  authority,  by  selecting  them  from  the  innumerable  millions 
of  mankind  to  be  the  peculiar  representatives  of  himself. 

Happy  are  they  whose  lives  correspond  to  these  benevolent  inten- 
tions ;  who,  looking  beyond  the  transitory  distinctions  which  prevail 
here,  and  wiO  vanish  at  the  first  approach  of  etemiQr,  honour  God  in 
his  children,  and  Christ  in  his  image.  How  much,  on  the  contrary, 
are  those  to  be  pitied,  in  whatever  sphere  they  move,  who  live  to 
themselves,  unmindful  of  the  coming  of  their  Lord.  When  he  shall 
come  and  shall  not  keep  silence^  when  afire  shall  devour  before  Atm,  and 
it  shaU  he  very  tempestuous  round  about  him^  every  thing,  it  is  true, 
will  combine  to  fill  tiiem  with  consternation ;  yet,  methinks,  neither  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  nor  the  tramp  of  God,  nor  the  dissolution  of  the 
elements,  nor  the  face  of  the  Judge  itself,  from  which  the  heavens  will 
flee  away,  will  be  so  dismaying  and  terrible  to  these  men  as  the  sight 
of  the  poor  members  of  Christ ;  whom,  having  spurned  and  neglected 
in  the  days  of  their  humiliation,  they  will  then  behold  with  amazement 
united  to  their  Lord,  covered  with  lus  glory,  and  seated  on  his  throne. 
How  will  they  be  astonished  to  see  them  surrounded  with  so  much 
majesty  !  How  will  they  cast  down  their  eyes  in  their  presence ! 
How  will  they  curse  that  gold  which  will  then  eat  their  flesh  as  with  fire, 
and  that  avarice,  that  indolence,  that  voluptuousness  which  wDl  entitle 
them  to  so  much  misery !  You  will  then  learn  that  the  imitation  of 
Christ  is  the  only  wisdom :  you  will  then  be  convinced  it  is  better  to 
be  endeared  to  the  cottage  than  admired  in  the  palace ;  when  to  have 
wiped  the  tears  of  the  afflicted,  and  inherited  the  prayers  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  shall  be  found  a  richer  patrimony  than  the  favour 
of  princes* 
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Blessed  is  he  that  eonsidereth  the  poor.— Psalm  zlU  1. 

Inaijmach  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  U  unto 
Be.**MaU  A.vv.40. 


That  benevolence  is  an  habitual  dutj,  arising  out  of  our  constitution  as  rational 
and  social  creatures,  and  enforced  upon  us  by  the  most  powerful  motives  as  Chris- 
tians, no  one  will  deny.  The  various  exertions  of  the  humane  and  the  pious,  in 
private  circles  and  in  public  institutions,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this 
sentiment ;  but  notwithstanding  those  exertions,  there  is  still  ample  room  for  en- 
largement. Those  persons  wlu)  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  cottages  or  the 
chambers  of  the  poor,  are  too  frequently  the  melancholy  witnesses  of  that  extreme 
poverty,  pining  sickness,  and  poignant  distress  which  eoergeticaily  call  for  relief. 

With  the  desiffn  of  administermg,  in  some  degree,  such  relief,  a  number  of  per* 
sons  have  formeu  themselves  into  a  society,  the  nature  and  objects  of  which  are 
Buch,  that  it  may  with  the  greatest  truth  be  said  to  deserve,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  but  it  will  meet  with  such  encouragement  as  may  render  it  a  blessin?  to 
the  poor  of  the  town  of  Cambbidok.  It  is  likewise  ardently  hoped,  that  the  soeietj 
will  meet  with  such  further  encouragement  that  its  benevolent  txetAnm  naj  not 
be  confined  to  the  town,  but  extended  to  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  riRST  object  of  the  society  is,  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  sick 
and  the  aged  poor.  To  select  proper  objects,  and  guard  against  the  abuses  attend- 
ing indiscriminate  relief,  viedters  will  be  appoint^  to  examine  and  judge  of  the 
nature  of  every  case,  and  to  report  the  same  to  a  committee  of  the  society. 

The  SECOND  object  of  the  society  is,  the  moral  and  kelioiofs  improvement  of 
the  objects  relieved.  A  word  spoken  in  due  season  (says  the  Wise  Man)  how  good 
is  it!  The  hour  of  affliction,  the  bed  of  sickness,  afford  the  most  seasonable 
opportunities  for  usefulness ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  heart  may  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  be  open  to  the  best  of  impressions  at  such  a  season,  and  when  under  a 
sense  of  obligation  for  relief  already  administered. 

In  a  society  like  the  present,  all  distinctions  of  sects  and  parties  are  lost  in  the 
one  general  design  of  doino  good;  and  the  success  which  has  attended  societies, 
nearly  similar,  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
metropolis,  in  relieving  the  distress  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  affords  reason  to  hope,  that  under 
the  divine  blessing  similar  success  will  attend  the  society  established  in  this  town. 

RULES. 

I.  Any  person,  of  whatever  denomination,  age,  or  sex,  disposed  to  assist  this 
benevolent  undertaking,  may  be  admitted  a  subscriber ;  each  subscriber,  on  admis- 
sion, to  pay  not  less  than  one  shilling,  and  from  twopence  per  wedc  to  any  sum 
such  subscriber  may  think  proper. 
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n.  That  the  baainen  of  this  society  be  manned  by  a  committee  of  fourteen 
persons,  including  the  treasarer  and  secretary ;  five  of  whom  shall  be  competent 
to  transact  business : — that  the  conmiittee  be  open  to  any  member  of  the  society 
who  may  think  proper  to  attend.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  committee  by 
death  or  resignation,  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee  be  empowered  to 
fill  up  such  vacancy. 

III.  That  the  conunittee  meet  monthly  at  each  other's  houses,  to  receive  reports, 
consider  of  cases,  appoint  visiters,  and  audit  their  accounts. 

lY.  That  there  be  an  annual  general  meeting,  of  which  dae  notice  will  be  given, 
when  the  state  of  the  society  shall  be  reported,  and  the  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
comjnittee  appointed,  to  manage  the  concerns  thereof. 

Y.  That  the  sick  and  the  aged  be  esteemed  the  only  objects  of  the  compassion 
of  this  society ;  and  when  the  fund  is  reduced  to  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  the  cases 
of  the  sick  alone  shall  be  attended  to. 

YI.  That  no  member  be  allowed  to  recommend  a  case  until  three  months 
after  his  or  her  subscription  hath  conmicnced,  nor  if  four  months  in  arrears,  until 
such  arrears  be  discharged,  provided  they  have  received  notice  of  the  same. 

YII.  That  no  case  be  received  but  from  a  subscriber,  who  is  expected  to  be 
well  acquamted  with  the  case  recommended,  and  to  report  the  piLrticulars  to  one 
of  the  visiters. 

Yni.  That  the  visiters  be  appointed  to  administer  relief  and  not  the  person 
who  recommends  the  case. 

IX.  That  no  subscribers,  while  they  continue  such,  shall  receive  any  relief 
from  this  society,  nor  shall  any  of  those  who  conduct  the  business  thereof  receive 
any  gratuity  for  their  services. 

The  committee  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  are  appointed  as  visiters  in  rotation. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  are  received  by  the  treasurer,  secretary,  or  any 
member  of  the  conmiittee. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  agreeably  to  public  notice,  \t  Mr. 
Alderman  Ind's,  on  Monday,  May  3,  1802 :— It  was  resolved,  That  when  the 
aimual  subscriptions  of  the  society  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  and  the  frmd  to  thirty 
pounds,  the  committee  be  empowered  to  extend  relief  to  other  distressed  objects 
beskleB  the  sick  and  the  aged. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some  apology  is  due  to  the  public  for  this  discourse  appearing  so 
long  after  it  was  preached.  The  fact  is,  the  writer  was  engaged  on 
an  exchange  of  services  for  a  month  with  his  highly  esteemed  friend 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell,  of  Bristol,  author  of  an  excellent  volume  of 
sermons  on  practical  subjects,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  and  had 
no  opportunity  of  writing  it  till  he  returned.  As  it  touches  entirely  on 
permanent  topics,  except  what  relates  to  the  threatened  invasion  still 
impending  over  us,  he  knows  not  but  it  may  be  as  suitable  now  as  if 
it  had  appeared  earlier.  As  it  is,  he  commits  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
public.  He  has  only  to  add,  that  the  allusion  to  the  effects  of  the 
tragic  muse*  should  have  been  marked  as  a  quotation,  though  the 
author  knows  not  vrith  certainty  to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  He  believes 
it  fell  from  the  elegant  pen  of  an  illustrious  female,  Mrs.  More. 

Shblford,  Nob.  30,  1803. 

V0L.I.-F  *^*^'"'**^ 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Iji  this  edition  the  author  has  corrected  those  errors  of  the  press 
which  in  the  former  were  very  considerable.  The  Monthly  Reviewers 
have  founded  a  criticism  entirely  on  one  of  them.  The  author  had 
remarked,  that  infidelity  was  bred  in  the  stagnant  marshes  of  cor- 
rupted Christianity.  The  printer  having  omitted  the  word  corrupted^ 
the  Reviewers  remark  that  they  never  found  in  their  map  of  Chris- 
tianity any  stagnant  marshes.  Having  mentioned  the  Monthly  Re- 
viewers, he  must  be  permitted  to  notice  a  most  singular  error  into 
which  they  have  been  betrayed ;  that  of  supposing  the  author  had 
confounded  Aristotle  with  Mrs.  More.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one 
who  has  the  smallest  tincture  of  learning,  that  the  great  critic  of 
antiquity  represents  the  design  of  tragedy  to  be  that  of  purifying  the 
heart  by  pity  and  terror.  It  appeared  to  the  author  that  infidelity,  by 
the  crimes  and  disorders  it  has  produced  in  society,  was  not  inca- 
pable of  answering  a  similar  purpose.  He  accordingly  availed  him- 
self of  the  comparison ;  but  it  having  occurred  to  him  afterward  that 
he  had  read  a  similar  passage  in  Mrs.  More,  he  thought  it  right  to 
notice  this  circumstance  in  an  advertisement ;  in  which  he  says  he 
apprehends  the  allusion  to  the  tragic  muse  to  belong  to  Mrs.  More. 
It  was  not  the  opinion  of  its  being  the  purpose  of  tragedy  to  purify 
the  heart  by  pity  and  terror  that  he  ascribed  to  that  celebrated  female  ; 
but  solely  the  allusion  to  that  opinion  as  illustrating  the  effect  of 
infidelity.  It  is  on  this  slender  foundation,  however,  that  the  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  with  what  design  is  best  known  to  himself, 
has  thought  fit  to  represent  him  as  ascribing  to  Mrs.  More,  as  its 
author,  a  critical  opinion  which  has  been  current  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  He  is  certain  his  words  will  not  support  any  such 
construction,  though  he  will  not  contend  that  he  has  expressed  him- 
self with  all  the  clearness  that  might  be  wished. 

He  is  sorry  to  find  some  passages  towards  the  close  of  the  sermon 
have  given  offence  to  persons  whom  he  highly  esteems.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  the  author  has  admitted  to  heaven  a  crowd  of  legis- 
lators, patriots,  and  heroes,  whose  title  to  that  honour,  on  Christian 
principles,  is  very  equivocal.  In  reply  to  which,  he  begs  it  to  be 
remembered  that  the  New  Testament  teaches,  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons;  that  in  every  nation^  he  thatfeareth  God  and  toorketh  right- 
eousness  is  accepted  of  him;  that  we  may  be  certain  there  will  not 
be  wanting  in  the  innumerable  assembly  around  the  throne  some  of 
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tbe  highest  ranlj^  and  of  the  most  illustrious  talents ;  and  diat  the 
writer  has  qualified  the  character  of  those  legislators  and  patriots 
whom  he  has  represented  as  being  in  heaven  with  the  epithet  of 
virtuous  ;  and  this,  after  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  explain  what  he 
comprehended  in  his  idea  of  virtue.    He  has  been  censured  for  attempt- 
ing to  animate  the  defenders  of  their  country,  by  holding  out  the  pros- 
pect of  immortality,  should  they  fall  in  the  contest ;  and  it  has  been 
asked  why,  instead  of  amusing  them  with  this  phantom,  not  endeavour 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  religious  preparation  for  death, 
when  he  must  be  aware  it  is  very  possible  for  men  to  die  fighting  in 
defence  of  theur  country,  and  yet  fall  short  of  future  happiness.     The 
writer  is,  indeed,  fully  persuaded,  that  in  the  concerns  of  salvation  no 
reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  detached  instance  of  virtuous  conduct ; 
that  a  solid  piety  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  that  without  holiness 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord,     But  afler  having  employed  a  great  part  of 
the  preceding  discourse  in  urging  the  necessity  of  repentance,  he  may 
surely  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  admo- 
nitions have  been  attended  to ;  and  without  treading  over  the  same 
groimd,  in  an  address  to  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  just  entering 
file  field,  to  advert  to  topics  more  immediately  connected  with  military 
prowess.     It  was  never  his  intention  to  place  worldly  on  a  level  with 
religious  considerations,  or  to  confound  the  sentiments  of  honour  with 
the  dictates  of  duty.    But  as  the  fear  of  death  and  the  love  of  fame 
are  both  natural,  and  both  innocent  within  certain  limits,  he  was  not 
aware  there  could  be  any  impropriety,  when  he  had  already  divelt 
largely  on  religious  topics,  to  oppose  one  natural  sentiment  to  another. 
He  who  confines  himself  to  such  considerations  violates  the  character 
of  the  Christian  minister ;  he  who  neglects  them  entirely  is  wanting 
to  the  duties  of  the  present  crisis.    The  writer  has  only  to  add  on 
this  head,  that  in  the  addresses  on  similar  occasions  in  the  Scriptures 
there  is  rarely  a  greater  mixture  of  religious  topics,  or  more  reserve 
in  appealing  to  other  motives,  than  is  found  here ;  so  that  if  he  has 
erred,  his  error  is  countenanced  by  the  highest,  that  is,  by  inspired 
authority. 

Finally :  he  has  been  censured  for  expressing  in  such  strong  terms 
his  detestation  of  the  character  of  Buonaparte.  It  has  been  said,  that 
however  just  his  representation  may  be,  it  is  losing  sight  of  the  true 
design  of  a  national  fast,  which  is  to  confess  and  bewail  our  own  sins, 
instead  of  inveighing  against  the  sins  of  others.  That  this  is  the  true 
end  of  a  public  fast  the  writer  is  convinced ;  on  which  account  he  has 
expressly  cautioned  his  readers  against  placing  reliance  on  their  sup- 
posed superiority  in  virtue  to  their  enemies.  What  he  has  said  of 
the  character  of  Buonaparte  is  with  an  entirely  different  view ;  it  is 
urged,  not  as  a  ground  of  security,  but  as  a  motive  to  the  most  vigor- 
ous resistance.  In  this  view  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  too  deeply 
impressed.  When  a  people  are  threatened  with  invasion,  will  it  be 
affirmed  that  the  personal  character  of  the  invader  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a  moment^s  consideration  whether  he 
possess  the  virtuous  moderation  of  a  Washington,  or  the  restless  and 
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insatiable  ambition  of  a  Buonaparte?  Though  hostile  invasion  is  an 
unspeakable  calamity  in  any  situation,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
yet  it  is  capable  of  as  many  modifications  as  the  dispositions  and 
designs  of  the  invaders ;  and  if  in  the  present  instance  the  crimes  of 
our  enemy  supply  the  most  cogent  motives  to  resistance,  can  it  be 
wrong  to  turn  his  vices  against  himself;  and,  by  imprinting  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to 
put  them  more  thoroughly  on  their  guard  against  their  effects  ? 

It  may  be  thought  a  sermon  on  a  fast-day  should  have  comprehended 
a  fuller  enumeration  of  our  national  sins,  and  this  was  the  author^s 
design  when  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  he  was 
diverted  from  it  by  observing  that  these  themes,  from  the  press  at 
least,  seem  to  make  no  kind  of  impression ;  and  that  whatever  the 
most  skilful  preacher  can  advance  is  fastidiously  repelled  as  stale 
and  professional  declamation.  The  people  in  general  are  settled  into 
an  indifference  so  profound,  with  respect  to  all  such  subjects,  that  the 
preacher  who  arraigns  tlieir  vices  in  the  most  vehement  manner  has 
no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  exciting  their  displeasure ;  but  it  is  well  if, 
long  before  he  has  finished  his  reproofs,  he  has  not  lulled  them  to 
sleep.  From  a  due  consideration  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  there- 
fore thought  it  expedient  to  direct  the  attention  to  what  appeared  to 
him  the  chief  source  of  public  degeneracy,  rather  than  insist  at  large 
on  particular  vices.  He  has  in  this  edition,  in  some  places,  expanded 
the  illustration  where  it  appeared  defective,  as  well  as  corrected  the 
gross  errors  of  the  press  which  disfigured  the  discourse ;  being  desirous, 
ere  it  descends  to  that  oblivion  which  is  the  natural  exit  of  such  pub- 
lications, of  presenting  it  for  once  in  an  amended  form,  that  it  may  at 
least  be  decently  interred. 


A  SERMON. 


Jersmiah  viiL  6« 

/  hearkened  and  heard^  hut  they  spake  not  aright :  no  man  repented 
him  of  his  wickedness^  sayings  What  have  I  done?  every  one  turned 
to  his  course^  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle* 

Though  we  are  well  assured  the  Divine  Being  is  attentive  to  the 
conduct  of  men  at  all  times,  yet  it  is  but  reason^le  to  believe  he  is 
peculiarly  so  while  they  are  under  his  correcting  hand.  As  he  does 
not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men^  he  is  wont  to  do  it  slowly  and 
at  intervals,  waiting,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  see  whether  the  preceding 
chastisement  will  produce  the  sentiments  which  shall  appease  his 
anger,  or  those  which  shall  confirm  his  resolution  to  punish.  When 
sincere  humiliation  and  sorrow  for  past  offences  take  place,  his  dis* 
pleasure  subsides,  he  relents,  and  repents  himself  of  the  evU.  Thus 
be  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah : — At  what  instant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom^  to  pluck  up^  and  to  pull 
doumj  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced^ 
turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 

We  are  this  day  assembled  at  the  call  of  our  sovereign,  to  humble 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  under  a  sense  of  our  sins, 
and  to  implore  his  interposition,  that  we  may  not  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  nor  fall  a  prey  to  the  malice  of  those  who  hate 
us.  It  is  surely  then  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  see  to  it,  that  our 
humiliation  be  deep,  our  repentance  sincere,  and  the  dispositions  we 
cherish,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  we  form,  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  crisis  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion;  stich,  in  a  word,  as 
Omniscience  will  approve. 

In  the  words  of  Uie  text,  the  Lord  reproaches  the  people  of  Israel 
with  not  speaking  aright,  and  complains  that,  while  he  was  waiting  to 
hear  the  language  of  penitential  sorrow  and  humiliation,  he  witnessed 
nothing  but  an  insensibility  to  his  reproofs,  an  obstinate  perseverance 
in  guilt,  with  a  fatal  eagerness  to  rush  to.  their  former  courses.  He 
hearkened  and  heard^  but  they  spake  not  aright :  no  man  repented  himr 
self  of  his  iniquity,  nor  said.  What  have  I  done?  but  every  one  rushed 
to  his  course,  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle. 

As  the  principles  of  the  divine  administration  are  invariable,  and  the 
situation  of  Great  Britain  at  this  moment  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
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Israel  at  the  time  this  portion  of  prophecy  was  penned,  perhaps  we 
cannot  better  improve  the  present  solemnity  than  by  taking  occasion, 
from  the  words  before  us,  to  point  out  some  of  those  sentiments  and 
views  which  appear  in  the  present  crisis  not  to  be  right ;  and,  after 
exploding  these,  to  endeavour  to  substitute  more  correct  ones  in  their 
stead. 

1.  They  who  content  themselves  with  tracing  national  judgments 
to  theur  natural  causes,  without  looking  higher,  entertain  a  view  of  the 
subject  very  inadequate  tp  the  demands  of  the  present  season.  When 
you  have  imputed  to  the  effects  of  an  unparalleled  convulsion  on  the 
Continent,  to  the  relative  situation  of  foreign  powers,  to  the  turbulent 
passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  an  individual,  the  evils  which 
threaten  us,  what  have  you  done  to  mitigate  those  evils?  What 
alleviation  have  you  afforded  to  perplexity  and  distress  ?  They  still  exist 
in  all  their  force.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  discourage  political 
inquiry.  An  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  great  events,  an  attempt  to 
develop  the  more  hidden  causes  which  influence,  under  God^  the 
destiny  of  nations,  is  an  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  more  noble 
than  almost  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the  widest  field,  and 
grasps  a  chain  whose  Imks  are  the  most  numerous,  complicated, 
and  subtle.  The  most  profound  political  speculations,  however,  the 
most  refined  theories  of  government,  though  they  establish  the  fame 
of  their  authors,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  have  had  very  little  in- 
fluence on  the  happiness  of  nations.  As  the  art  of  criticism  never 
made  an  orator  or  a  poet,  though  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  their  merits, 
so  the  comprehensive  speculation  of  modem  times,  which  has  reviewed 
and  compare^  the  manners  and  institutions  of  every  age  and  country, 
has  never  formed  a  wise  government  or  a  happy  people.  It  arrives 
too  late  for  that  purpose,  since  it  owes  its  existence  to  an  extensive 
survey  of  mankind,  under  a  vast,  variety  of  forms,  through  all  those 
periods  of  national  improvement  and  decay  in  which  the  happiest 
efforts  of  wisdom  and  policy  have  been  already  made.  The  welfare 
of  a  nation  depends  much  less  on  the  refined  wisdom  of  the  few  than 
on  the  manners  and  character  of  the  many:  and  as  moral  and  religions 
principles  have  the  chief  influence  in  forming  that  character,  so  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  Grod,  a  deep  sense  of  his  dominion, 
is  among  the  first  of  those  principles.  While  we  attend  to  the  opera- 
tion of  second  causes,  let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  a  Being  placed 
above  them,  who  can  move  and  arrange  them  at  pleasure,  and  in  whose 
hands  they  never  fail  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  unerring 
counsel.  The  honour  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  requires  that  his  supremacy 
should  be  acknowledged,  his  agency  confessed;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  which  he  more  intends  by  his  chastisements  than  to  extort  this 
confession,  or  any  thing  he  more  highly  resents  than  an  attempt  to 
exclude  him  from  the  concerns  of  his  own  world.  Wo  unto  them 
(saith  Isaiah)  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow 
strong  drink  ;  that  continue  until  night,  till  voine  inflame  them  !  And 
the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts  : 
htt  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lordf  neither  consider  the  operation 
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0f  kis  hands.*  The  same  prophet  eomj^ains,  that  while  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  was  llAed  up  they  woiidd  not  see ;  but  he  adds,  they  shaU  see* 
If  lighter  chastisements  will  not  suffice,  he  has  heavier  in  reserve ;  ii 
they  despise  his  reproofs,  he  will  render  bis  anger  with  jury^  his  r«- 
hukes  vaUhjUanes  of  fire.  He  is  resolved  to  overcome ;  and  what  must 
be  the  issue  of  a  contest  with  Omnipotence  it  is  as  easy  to  foresee  as 
it  is  painAil  to  contemplate. 

2.  They  speak  not  aright  who,  instead  of  placing  their  reliance  on 
God  for  safety,  repose  only  on  an  arm  of  flesh. — The  perfect  unap 
nimity  which  prevails,  the  ardour  to  defend  every  thing  dear  to  us 
which  is  expressed  by  all  classes,  the  sacrifices  cheerfully  made,  the 
labours  sustained,  and  the  mighty  preparations  by  sea  and  land  which 
the  vigilance  of  government  has  set  on  foot  to  repel  the  enemy  from 
our  coasts,  or  ensure  his  discomfiture  should  he  arrive,  must  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  every  well-disposed  mind.  They  afford,  as  far  as 
human  means  can  afford,  a  well-founded  prospect  of  success.  Though 
there  is,  on  this  account,  no  room  to  despond,  but  much,  on  ihe 
contrary,  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  favourable  issue  to  the  contest ; 
yet  nothing,  surely,  can  justify  that  language  of  extravagant  boast, 
that  proud  confidence  in  our  national  force,  without  a  dependence  upon 
God,  which,  however  fashionable  it  may  be,  is  as  remote  from  the 
dictates  of  true  courage  as  of  true  piety.  True  courage  is  firm 
and  unassuming:  true  piety,  serious  and  humble.  In  the  midst  of 
all  our  preparations,  we  shall,  if  we  are  wise,  repose  our  chief  confi- 
dence in  Him  who  has  every  element  at  his  disposal ;  who  can  easily 
disconcert  the  wisest  councils,  confound  the  mightiest  projects,  and 
save,  when  he  pleases,  by  many  or  by  few.  While  the  vanity  of 
such  a  pretended  reliance  on  Providence  as  supersedes  the  use  of 
means  is  readily  confessed,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  guard  against  a  contrary  extreme,  in  its  ultimate  effects  not 
less  dangerous.  If  to  depend  on  the  interposition  of  Providence 
without  human  exertion  be  to  tempt  God;  to  confide  in  an  arm  oi 
flesh,  without  seeking  his  aid,  is  to  deny  him :  the  former  is  to  be 
pitied  for  its  weakness,  the  latter  to  be  censured  for  its  impiety ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  say  which  affords  the  worst  omen  of  success.  Let  us 
avoid  both  these  extremes;  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  resources 
which  wisdom  can  suggest  or  energy  produce,  let  us  still  feel 
and  acknowledge  our  absolute  dependence  upon  God.  With  humble 
and  contrite  hearts,  with  filial  confidence  and  affection,  let  us  flee  to 
his  arms,  that  thus  we  may  enjoy  the  united  supports  of  reason  and 
religion ;  and  every  principle,  human  and  divine,  may  concur  to  assure 
us  of  our  safety.  Thus  shall  we  effectually  shun  the  denunciations  so 
frequent  and  so  terrible  contained  in  his  holy  word  against  the  vanity 
of  human  confidences.  Cursed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  man^  and 
mahethfiesh  his  arm. 

3.  Their  conduct  is  not  to  be  approved  who,  in  the  present  crisis, 
indulge  in  wanton  and  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  measures  of  our 
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rulers.  I  say  wanton  and  indiscriminate^  because  the  privilege  of  cen- 
suring with  moderation  and  decency  the  measures  of  government  is 
essential  to  a  free  constitution ;  a  privilege  which  can  never  lose  its 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  till  it  is  licentiously  abused.  The  tem- 
perate exercise  of  this  privilege  is  a  most  useful  restraint  on  those 
errors  and  excesses  to  which  the  possession  of  power  supplies  a 
temptation.  The  free  expression  of  the  public  voice  is  capable  of 
overawing  those  who  have  nothing  besides  to  apprehend;  and  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  is  one  whose  decisions  it  is  not  easy  for  men 
in  the  most  elevated  stations  to  despise.  To  this  we  may  add,  thai 
the  unrestrained  discussion  of  national  affairs  not  only  gives  weight  to 
the  sentiments,  but  is  eminently  adapted  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  a 
people  ;  and,  consequently,  to  increase  that  general  fund  of  talent  and 
information  from  which  the  accomplishments  even  of  statesmen  them- 
selves must  be  ultimately  derived.  While,  therefore,  we  maintain  this 
privilege  with  jealous  care,  let  us  be  equadly  careful  not  to  abuse  it. 
There  is  a  respect,  in  my  apprehension,  due  to  civil  governors  an 
account  of  their  office^  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  violate  even 
when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  blaming  their  measures.  When 
the  apostle  Paul  was  betrayed  into  an  intemperate  expression  of  anger 
against  the  Jewish  high-priest,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  station  he 
occupied,  he  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this,  than  he  apologized,  and 
quoted  a  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  says,  Thou'shalt  not  revile 
the  gods  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people.  In  agreement  with  which, 
the  New  Testament  subjoins  to  the  duty  of  fearing  God  that  of  hon- 
ouring the  king;  and  frequently  and  emphatically  inculcates  sub- 
mission to  civil  rulers,  not  so  much  from  a  fear  of  their  power  as  from 
a  respect  for  their  office. 

The  ancient  prophets,  it  is  true,  in  the  immediate  discharge  of  their 
functions,  appear  to  have  treated  kings  and  princes  with  no  sort  of 
ceremony.  But  before  we  establish  their  style  into  a  precedent,  let  us 
recollect  they  were  privileged  persons,  speaking  expressly  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  who  gave  them  his  words  and  invested  them  for  the 
moment  with  a  portion  of  his  majesty. 

Apart  from  the  personal  characters  of  rulers,  which  are  fluctuating 
and  variable,  you  will  find  the  apostles  continually  enjoin  respect  to 
government,  as  government^  as  a  permanent  ordinance  of  God,  suscep- 
tible of  various  modifications  from  human  wisdom,  but  essential,  under 
some  form  or  other,  to  the  existence  of  society ;  and  affording  a  repre- 
sentation, famt  and  inadequate  it  is  tnie,  but  still  a  representation  of 
the  dominion  of  God  over  the  earth.  The  wisdom  of  resting  the  duty 
of  submission  on  this  ground  is  obvious.  The  possession  of  office 
forms  a  plain  and  palpable  distinction,  liable  to  no  ambiguity  or  dispute. 
Personal  merits,  on  the  contrary,  are  easily  contested,  so  that  if  the 
obligation  of  obedience  were  founded  on  these,  it  would  have  no  kind 
of  force,  nor  retain  any  sort  of  hold  on  the  conscience ;  the  bonds  of 
social  cnrder  might  be  dissolved  by  an  epigram  or  a  song.  The  more 
liberal  sentiments  of  respect  for  institutions  being  destroyed,  nothing 
would  remain  to  ensure  tranquillity  but  a  servile  fear  of  men.     In  the 
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absence  of  those  sentiments,  as  the  mildest  exertion  of  authority 
would  be  felt  as  an  injury,  authority  would  soon  cease  to  be  mild ;  and 
princes  would  have  no  altematiye  but  that  of  governing  their  subjects 
with  the  severe  jealousy  of  a  master  over  slaves  impatient  of  revolt : 
so  narrow  is  the  boundary  which  separates  a  licentious  freedom  from 
a  ferocious  t3rranny  !  How  incomparably  more  noble,  salutary,  and 
just  are  the  maxims  the  apostles  lay  down  on  this  subject.  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers  :  for  there  is  no  power  but  of 
God:  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God:  whosoever  resisteth 
therefore  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation*  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  to  the  evil,  WiU  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  f 
Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he 
is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience*  sake.  We  shall  do 
well  to  guard  against  any  system  which  would  vnthdraw  the  duties 
we  owe  to  our  rulers  and  to  society  from  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience ; 
that  principle  of  the  mind  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  prescribe  to  every 
other,  and  to  pronounce  that  definitive  sentence  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  A  good  man  is  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  his 
duties  as  an  ultimate  object,  virithout  inquiring  at  every  step  why  he 
should  perform  them,  or  amusing  himself  with  imagining  cases  and 
situations  in  which  they  would  be  liable  to  limitations  and  exceptions. 
Instead  of  being  curious  after  these  (for  I  do  not  deny  that  such  excep- 
tions exist),  let  the  great  general  duty  of  submission  to  civil  authority 
be  engraven  on  our  hearts,  wrought  into  the  very  habit  of  the  mind, 
and  made  a  part  of  our  elementary  morality. 

At  this  season  especially,  when  unanimity  is  so  requisite,  every 
endeavour  to  excite  discontent,  by  reviling  the  character  or  depreciating 
tbe  talents  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration,  is 
highly  criminal.  Without  suspicion  of  flattery,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  that  the  vast  preparations  they  have  made  for  our  defence 
claim  our  gratitude ;  and  that  if,  in  a  situation  so  arduous,  and  in  the 
management  of  affairs  so  complicated  and  difficult,  they  have  com- 
mitted mistakes,  they  are  amply  entitled  to  a  candid  construction  of 
their  measures. 

Having  been  detained  by  these  reflections  somewhat  longer  than 
was  intended,  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  those  religious  considerations 
which  are  more  immediately  appropriate  to  the  present  season.  I 
therefore  proceed  to  add, 

4.  That  they  appear  to  entertain  mistaken  sentiments  who  rely  with 
too  much  confidence  for  success  on  our  supposed  superiority  in  virtue 
to  our  enemies.  Such  a  confidence  betrays  inattention  to  the  actual 
conduct  of  Providence.  Wherever  there  is  conscious  guilt,  there  is 
room  to  apprehend  punishment ;  nor  is  it  for  the  criminal  to  decide 
where  the  merited  punishment  shall  first  fall.  The  cup  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure is,  indeed,  presented  successively  to  guilty  nations,  but  it  by 
no  means  invahaUy  begins  with  those  who  have  run  the  greatest 
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career  in  guilt  On  the  contnLry^  judgment  often  begins  at  the  house 
of  God  ;  and  he  frequently  chastises  lus  servants  with  seventy  before 
he  proceeds  to  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  He  assured  Abraham 
his  seed  should  be  afflicted  in  Egypt  for  four  hundred  years,  and  that 
afler  their  expiration  the  nation  that  afflicted  them  he  would  judge. 
The  Assyrian  monarchs,  blind  and  impious  idolaters,  were  permitted 
for  a  long  period  to  oppress  his  chosen  people ;  after  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  punished ,  the  fruit  of  the  proud  heart  of  the  king  of 
Babylon;  and  having  accomplished  his  design  in  their  correction,  cast 
the  rod  into  the  fire.  His  conduct  on  such  occasions  resembles  that 
of  a  parent,  who,  full  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
animadverts  upon  faults  in  them^  which  he  suffers  to  pass  without 
notice  in  persons  for  whom  he  is  less  interested.  Let  us  adore  both 
the  goodness  and  severity  of  God.  The  punishments  which  are 
designed  to  amend  are  inflicted  with  comparative  vigilance  and  speed ; 
thos^  which  are  meant  to  destroy  are  usually  long  suspended,  whOe 
the  devoted  victims  pass  on  with  seeming  impunity. 

But,  independent  of  this  consideration,  that  superiority  in  virtue 
which  is  claimed  may  be  neither  so  great  nor  so  certain  as  we  are 
ready  at  first  to  suppose.  To  decide  on  the  comparative  guilt  of  two 
individuals,  much  more  of  two  nations,  demands  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  circumstances  than  we  are  usually  able  to  obtain.  To 
settle  a  question  of  this  sort,  it  is  not  enough  barely  to  inspect  the 
manners  of  each ;  for  the  quality  of  actions,  considered  in  themselves, 
is  one  thing,  and  the  comparative  guilt  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
belong  is  another.  Before  we  can  determine  such  a  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  weigh  and  estimate  the  complicated  influences  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  the  tendency  of  all  their  institutions,  their  respective 
degrees  of  information,  and  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  are  placed.  And  who  is  equal  to  such  a 
survey  but  the  Supreme  Judge,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  decide  on  the 
character  both  of  nations  and  individuals  t 

Our  enemies,  it  is  true,  in  the  moments  of  anarchy  and  madness, 
treated  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  an  ostentation  of  insult ;  but  it  was 
not  till  that  religion  had  been  disguised  and  almost  concealed  from 
their  view  under  a  veil  of  falsehoods  and  impostures.  The  religion 
they  rejected,  debased  by  foreign  infusions,  mingled  with  absurd 
tenets,  trifling  superstitions,  and  cruel  maxims,  retained  scarce  any 
traces  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  best  of  men  were  compelled 
to  flee  their  country  to  avoid  its  persecutmg  fury,  while  the  souls  under 
the  altar  were  employed  day  and  night  in  accusing  it  before  God. 
Religious  inquiry  was  suppressed,  the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God  dis- 
countenanced, or  rather  prohibited,  and  that  book  to  loose  whose  seals 
the  Lamb  condescended  to  be  slain  impiously  closed  by  those  who 
styled  themselves  its  ministers.  In  this  situation,  it  is  less  surprising 
if  the  body  of  the  people,*  misled  by  pretended  philosophers,  lost  sight 

*  TiM  anthor  ben  tbia  ramark  may  bo  underatood  to  apply  to  the  French  people  only,  and  not  by 
any  meane  to  Uieirinfldd  leaden.  Of  the  InfideUty  of  the  latter,  there  needa  no  other  aolntfan  to  bw 
ftvea  than  the  Sdipton  one:  Theiflm>td^Uarkiu9ir§tk»tkaniigkt,btcaumtMrdmiiWin§viL 
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of  the  feeble  glimmeriogs  of  light  which  shone  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
obscurity.  How  far  these  considerations  may  extenuate  before  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  the  guilt  of  our  enemies,  it  remains  with  him  to 
determine.  It  is  certain  our  guilt  is  nccompanied  with  no  such  extenua- 
tion. With  us  the  darkness  has  long  been  past,  and  the  true  light 
has  arisen  upon  us.  We  have  long  possessed  the  clearest  display  of 
divine  truth,  together  with  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
mysteries  of  the  gospel  have  been  unveiled,  and  its  sanctifying  trutlis 
pressed  on  the  conscience  by  those  wAo,  having  received  such  a  minif 
try,  knew  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech. 

The  language  of  invective,  it  is  acknowledged,  should  be  as  care- 
fully avoided  in  dispensing  the  word  of  Grod  as  that  of  adulation ;  but 
may  we  not,  without  reprehension^  ask  whether  it  is  not  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  many  of  us  have  continued,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  light,  un- 
changed and  impenitent ;  that  if  our  enemies,  with  frantic  impiety, 
renounced  the  forms  of  religion,  we  remain  destitute  of  the  power ; 
and  that,  if  they  abandoned  2ie  Christian  name,  the  name  is  nearly  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  which  we  can  pretend  T  Still  we  are  ready 
perhaps  to  exclaim  with  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  context,  We  are 
toise^  and  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us  !  Let  us  hear  the  prophet's 
reply.  Surely  in  vain  hath  he  made  it ;  the  pen  of  the  scribes  is  in  vain. 
That  law  is  most  emphatically  in  vain  which  is  the  subject  of  boast 
without  being  obeyed.  That  dispensation  of  religion,  however  per- 
fect, is  in  vain  which  cherishes  the  pride  without  reforming  the  man 
ners  of  a  people.  Were  we  indeed  a  religious  people,  were  the 
traces  of  Christianity  as  visible  in  our  lives  as  they  are  in  our  creeds 
and  confessions,  we  might  derive  solid  support  from  the  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  others ;  but  if  the  contrary  be  the  fact,  and  there  are 
with  us,  even  with  us,  sins  against  the  Lord  our  God,  it  will  be  our 
wisdom  to  relinquish  this  plea ;  and  instead  of  boasting  our  superior 
virtue,  to  tie  low  in  humiliation  and  repentance. 

5.  General  lamentations  and  acknowledgments  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  age,  be  they  ever  so  well  founded,  fall  very  short  of  the  real  duties 
of  th^  season. — ^It  is  not  difficult,  however  painful  to  a  good  mind,  to 
descant  on  the  luxury,  the  venality,  the  impiety  of  the  age,  the  irre- 
hgion  of  the  rich,  the  immorality  of  the  poor,  and  the  general  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  God  which  pervades  all  classes.  Such  topics  it  would  be 
utterly  improper  to  exclude:  but  to  dwell  on  these  alone  answers 
very  little  purpose.  The  sentiments  they  excite  are  too  vague  and 
indistinct  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  To  invest  ourselves  with  an 
imaginary  character  to  represent  the  nation  to  which  we  belong,  and 
combining  into  one  group  the  vices  of  the  tunes,  to  utter  loud  lamenta- 
tions or  violent  invectives,  is  an  easy  task. 

But  this,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  repentance.  After  bewailing  in  this 
manner  the  sins  of  others,  it  is  possible  to  continue  quite  unconcerned 
about  our  own.  He  who  has  been  thus  employed  may  have  been 
merely  acting  a  part ;  uttering  confessions  in  which  he  never  meant 
to  take  a  personal  share.  He  would  be  mortally  offended,  perhaps, 
to  have  it  suspected  that  he  hunself  had  been  guilty  of  any  one  of  the 
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sins  he  has  heen  deploring,  or  that  he  had  contrihuted  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  draw  down  the  judgments  he  so  solemnly  deprecates.  All 
has  been  transacted  under  a  feigned  character.  Instead  of  repenting 
himself  of  Ms  iniquity^  or  sayings  What  have  I  done  1  he  secretly  prides 
himself  on  his  exemption  from  the  general  stain ;  and  all  the  advantage 
he  derives  from  his  humiliations  and  confessions  is  to  become  more 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  perfections  of  what  he  supposes  his  real 
character.  To  such  I  would  say,  you  are  under  a  dangerous  delusion ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  you  perform  the  duties  of  this  season  com- 
pletes that  delusion.  Your  repentance,  your  feigned,  your  theatrical 
repentance  tends  to  fix  you  in  impenitence,  and  your  humiUation  to 
make  you  proud.  Whatever  opinion  you  may  entertain  of  the  character 
of  others,  your  chief  concern  is  at  home.  When  you  have  broken 
off  your  own  sins  by  righteousness,  you  may,  with  a  more  perfect  pro- 
priety, deplore  the  sins  of  the  nation ;  you  may  intercede  for  it  in  your 
prayers,  and,  within  the  limits  of  your  sphere,  edify  it  by  your 
example;  but  till  you  have  taken  this  first,  this  necessary  step,  you 
have  done  nothing ;  and  should  the  whole  nation  follow  your  example 
and  copy  the  spirit  of  your  devotion,  we  should,  afler  all,  remain  an 
impenitent,  and  finally  a  ruined  people. 

Allow  me  here,  though  it  may  be  a  digression,  to  endeavour  the 
correction  of  a  mistake,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  per- 
plexed, as  well  as  abridged,  the  duties  of  similar  seasons  to  the  present. 
The  mistake  to  which  I  allude  respects  the  true  idea  of  national  sins. 
Many  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  nothing  can  justly  be  deemed 
a  national  sin  but  what  has  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  or  is  com- 
mitted under  pubhc  authority.  When  they  hear,  therefore,  of  national 
sins,  they  instantly  revolve  in  their  minds  something  which  they 
apprehend  to  be  criminal  in  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs.  That 
iniquity  when  established  by  law  is  more  conspicuous,  that  it  tends  to 
a  more  general  corruption,  and,  by  poisoning  the  streams  of  justice  at 
their  source,  produces  more  extensive  mischief  than  under  any  othei 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  In  a  country,  moreover, 
where  the  people  have  a  voice  in  the  government,  the  corruption  of 
their  laws  must  first  have  inhered  and  become  inveterate  in  their 
manners. 

Such  corruption  is  therefore  not  so  much  an  instance  as  a  manufnent 
of  national  degeneracy ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  the 
only  just  idea  of  national  sins.  National  sins  are  the  sins  of  the 
nation.  The  system  which  teaches  us  to  consider  a  people  as  acting 
merely  through  the  medium  of  prince  or  legislature,  however  usefU 
or  necessary  to  adjust  the  intercodrse  of  nations  with  each  other, 
is  too  technical,  too  artificial,  too  much  of  a  compromise  with  the 
imperfection  essential  to  human  affairs,  to  enter  into  the  views  or 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  sees  things  as  they 
are ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  committed  in  eveiy  country 
are  perpetrated  by  its  inhabitants  ixx  their  individual  character,  it  is 
these,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  whidi  cfai^y  proToke 
(he  divine  judgments. 
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fo  consider  national  sins  as  merely  comprehending  the  vices  of 
nilers,  or  the  iniquities  tolerated  by  law,  is  to  place  the  duties  of  such 
a  season  as  this  in  a  very  invidious  and  a  very  inadequate  light.  It  is 
to  render  them  invidious :  for  upon  this  principle  our  chief  business 
on  such  occasions  is,  to  single  out  for  attack  those  whom  we  are 
commanded  to  obey,  to  descant  on  public  abuses,  and  to  hold  up  to 
detestation  and  abhorrence  the  supposed  delinquencies  of  the  govern* 
ment  under  which  we  are  placed.  How  far  such  a  conduct  tends  to 
promote  that  broken  and  contrite  heart  which  is  Heaven's  best  sacrifice, 
it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  discover. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  exhibit  a  most  inadequate  view  of  the  duties  of 
this  season.  It  confines  humiliation  and  confession  to  a  mere  scant* 
ling  of  the  sins  which  pollute  a  nation.  Under  the  worst  governments 
(to  say  nothing  of  our  own)  the  chief  perversions  of  right  are  not 
found  in  courts  of  justice,  nor  the  chief  outrages  on  virtue  in  the  laws, 
nor  the  greatest  number  of  atrocities  in  the  public  administration. 
Civil  government,  the  great  antidote  which  the  wisdom  of  man  has 
applied  to  the  crimes  and  disorders  that  spring  up  in  society,  can 
scarcely  ever  become,  in  no  free  country  at  least  is  it  possible  for  it 
to  become,  itself  the  chief  crime  and  duorder.  It  may,  on  occasion, 
prescribe  particular  things  that  are  wrong,  and  sometimes  reward 
where  it  ought  to  punish ;  but  unless  it  bent  its  force,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  the  suppression  of  vice ;  unless  the 
general  spirit  of  its  laws  were  in  unison  with  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
it  would  soon  fall  to  pieces  from  intestine  weakness  and  disorder. 

A  last  appeal,  in  all  moral  questions,  lies  to  the  Scriptures,  where 
you  will  invariably  find  the  prophets,  in  their  boldest  paintings  of  na* 
tional  vice,  in  their  severest  denunciations  of  divine  anger,  are  so  far 
from  confining  theur  representation  to  the  conduct  of  rulers,  that  they 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  comparison  of  the  people.  Their  attention 
18  chiefly  occupied  in  depicting  the  corruptions  which  prevailed  in  the 
several  classes  of  the  conununity,  among  which  the  crimes  of  princes 
and  judges  are  most  severely  reprehended,  not  as  representatives,  but 
as  parts  of  the  whole.  They  knew  nothing  of  that  refinement  by 
which  a  people  are  at  liberty  to  transfer  their  vices  to  their  rulers. 
To  confirm  this  remark  by  adducing  all  the  instances  the  prophecies 
afford  would  be  to  quote  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament:  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  you  to  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where, 
after  portraying  the  manners  of  the  age  with  the  peculiar  vehemence 
of  style  which  distinguished  that  holy  prophet,  he  closes  his  descrip* 
tion  with  these  remarkable  words :  And  I  sought  for  a  nutn  among  them 
that  should  make  up  the  hedge^  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  for  the 
land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it;  hut  I  found  none* 

Let  ns  not  deceive  ourselves  with  vain  words.  The  just  displeasure 
of  God,  as  it  will  by  no  means  spare  the  great,  when  they  are  criminal 
and  impenitent,  so  neither  is  it  excited  by  thehr  wickedness  alone.  It 
IS  a  fire,  supplied  from  innumerable  sources,  to  which  every  crime 
contributes  its  quota;  and  which  every  portion  of  guilt,  wherever  it 
is  found,  causes  to  bum  with  angmenled  violence. 
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Haying  thus  endeavoured  to  expose  those  grounds  of  confidence 
which  appear  replete  with  danger,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell 
long  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  subject.  To  be  aware  of  the  several 
wrong  paths  into  which  we  are  liable  to  be  misled  is  the  principal 
requisite  to  die  finding  out  that  which  is  alone  the  true  and  right  one. 

The  first  duty  to  which  our  situation  summons  us  is  a  devout 
acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  Grod.  To  this,  whatever  be  the 
instruments  employed,  religion  instructs  us  ultimately  to  refer  national 
calamities  as  well  as  national  blessings.  That  the  Lord  reigns  is 
one  of  those  truths  which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  piety;  nor  is  there 
any  more  consolmg.  It  fills  the  heart,  under  a  right  impression  of  it, 
with  a  cheerful  hope  and  unrufiled  tranquillity,  amid  the  changes  and 
trials  of  life,  which  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  from  any  other  quarter. 
It  is  this  chiefly  which  formed  and  distinguished  the  character  of  those 
who  are  emphatically  said  to  have  walked  with  God.  Important  as 
this  disposition  is,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  what  more  especially 
suits  tlJbpresent  crisis,  and  which  the  events  we  have  witnessed  are 
so  emin^Rly  calculated  to  impress.  The  Psalmist  accounts  for  the 
wicked's  refusing  to  seek  after  God,  from  their  having  no  changes ; 
and  certainly  an  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity  is  not  favourable 
to  piety.  But  if  we  forget  God,  we  cannot  plead  even  this  slight 
extenuation;  for  the  times  tliat  are  passing  over  us^  in  the  solemn 
phrase  of  Scriptiure,  are  eventful  beyond^  all  former  example  or  con- 
ception. The  fearful  catastrophes,  the  strange  vicissitudes,  the  sudden 
revolutions  of  fortune,  which,  thinly  scattered  heretofore  over  a  long 
tract  of  ages,  poets  and  historians  have  collected  and  exhibited  to  the 
terror  and  the  commiseration  of  mankind,  have  crowded  upon  us  with 
so  strange  a  rapidity,  and  thickened  so  fast,  that  they  have  become 
perfectly  familiar,  and  are  almost  numbered  among  ordinary  events. 
Astonishment  has  exhausted  itself;  and  whatever  occurs,  we  cease  to 
be  surprised.  In  short,  every  thing  around  us,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  is  so  changed,  that,  did  not  the  stability  of  the  material  form  a 
contrast  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  moral  and  political  world,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  suppose  we  had  been  removed  to  another  state,  or 
that  all  those  things  that  have  happened  were  but  the  illusions  of 
fancy  and  the  visions  of  the  night*  How  consoling,  at  such  a  season, 
to  look  up  to  that  Being  who  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble^  the 
dwelling-place  of  all  generations  ;  who  changes  all  things,  and  is  him- 
self unchanged !  And,  independent  of  its  impiety,  how  cruel  is  that 
philosophy  which,  under  pretence  of  superior  illumination,  by  depriving 
us  of  this  resource,  would  leave  us  exposed  to  the  tossings  of  a  tem- 
pestuous oce^i,  without  compass,  without  solace,  and  without  hope ! 

But  besides  this  acknowledgment  of  the  general  administration  of 
the  Deity,  it  behooves  us  to  feel  and  confess,  in  national  calamities,  the 
tokens  of  his  displeasure.  The  evils  which  overtake  nations  are  the 
just  judgments  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  labour,  when  we  insist  on  this  topic,  from  its 
being  so  trite  and  familiar.  Instead  of  troubling  you  with  a  general 
and,  I  fear,  unavailing  descant  on  the  manners  of  the  age,  I  shall  there* 
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tare  content  myself  with  ealling  your  attention  to  a  Teiy  few  of  what 
appear  to  me  the  most  alanning  symptoms  of  nationsd  degeneracy. 
Here  we  shall  not  insist  so  much  on  the  progress  of  infidelity  (though 
much  to  be  deplored)  as  on  an  evil  to  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  that  progress  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed:  I  mean  a  gradual 
departure  from  the  peculiar  truths,  maxims,  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Christiamty,  issuing  perfect  and  entire  from  the  hands  of  its  Author, 
will  admit  of  no  mutilations  nor  improvements ;  it  stands  most  secure 
on  its  own  basis ;  and  without  being  indebted  to  foreign  aids,  supports 
itself  best  by  its  own  internal  vigour.  When,  under  the  pretence  of 
simpHiying  it,  we  attempt  to  force  it  into  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
most  approved  systems  of  philosophy,  we  are  sure  to  contract  its 
bounds,  and  to  diminish  its  force  and  authority  over  the  consciences 
of  men.  It  is  dogmatic ;  not  capable  of  being  advanced  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  but  fixed  and  immutable.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
perceive  the  use  or  necessity  of  some  of  its  discoveries,  but  they  are 
not  on  this  account  the  less  binding  on  our  faith ;  just  as  there  are 
many  parts  of  nature*  whose  purposes  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explore,  of 
which,  if  any  person  were  bold  enough  to  arraign  the  propriety,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  God  made  them.  They  are  both 
equally  the  works  of  God,  and  both  equally  partake  of  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  their  Author.  This  integrity  of  the  Christian  faith  has  been 
insensibly  impaired ;  and  the  simplicity  of  mind  with  which  it  should 
be  embraced  graduadly  diminished.  While  the  outworks  of  the  sanc- 
tuary have  been  defended  with  the  utmost  ability,  its  interior  has  been 
too  much  neglected,  and  die  fire  upon  the  altar  suffered  to  languish 
and  decay. .  The  truths  and  mysteries  which  distinguished  the  Chris- 
tian from  all  other  religions  have  been  little  attended  to  by  some, 
totally  denied  by  others ;  and  while  infinite  efiforts  have  been  made 
by  the  utmost  subtlety  of  argumentation  to  establish  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  revelation,  few  have  been  exerted  in  comparison  to 
show  what  it  really  contains.  The  doctrines  of  the  fall  and  of  redemp- 
tion, which  are  the  two  grand  points  on  which  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation hinges,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  Though  it  has  not  yet 
become  the  fashion  (God  forbid  it  ever  should !)  to  deny  them,  we 
have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  confine  the  mention  of  them  to 
oblique  hints  and  distant  allusions.  They  are  too  often  reluctantly 
conceded  rather  than  warmly  inculcated,  as  though  they  were  the 
weaker  or  less  honourable  parts  of  Christianity,  from  which  we  were 
in  haste  to  turn  away  our  eyes,  although  it  is  in  reality  these  very 
truths  which  have  in  every  age  inspired  die  devotion  of  the  church 
and  the  rapture  of  the  redeemed.    This  aliens^tion  from  the  distin- 

*  **  We  ought  Dot,"  ny«  the  great  Beoon,  **  to  attempt  to  drmw  down  or  eahmit  the  mysteries  of 
CM  to  our  reason ;  hot,  on  the  contrary,  lo  raise  and  advanee  our  reason  to  the  divine  tmih.  In 
this  part  of  knowledge,  touching  divine  philosophy,  I  am  ao  fhr  (Vom  noting  any  deficiency,  that  I 
rather  note  an  excess ;  whereto  I  have  digreasea,  becaoae  of  the  extreme  prejodloe  which  both  reli* 
gion  and  philosophy  have  reeeiTed  fhrn  being  commixed  together^  as  that  which  nndoubtedly  will 
make  an  heretical  religion  and  a  fabulous  philoaophy.** 

This  observation  appears  to  me  to  deserve  the  most  proftmnd  meditation ;  and  test  the  remarks 
oa  tUa  sobjeet  ahoold  appear  presumptuous  ftom  so  Inconsldefable  a  penwn,  I  thoiighiit  r 
to  fbrtiiy  myself  by  oo  great  an  authority. 
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guishing  troths  of  out  holy  religion  accotintii  for  a  portentous  poeu*- 
iiarity  among  Christians,  their  being  ashamed  of  a  book  which  they 
profess  to  receive  as  the  word  of  Gfod.  The  votaries  of  all  other  reli- 
gions regard  their  supposed  sacred  books  with  a  devotion  which  con«- 
secrates  their  errors,  and  makes  their  very  absurdities  venerable  in 
their  eyes.  They  glory  in  that  which  is  their  shame :  we  are  ashamed 
of  that  which  is  our  glory.  Indifference  and  inattention  to  the  truths 
and  mysteries  of  revelation  have  led,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  a  dis- 
like and  neglect  of  the  book  which  contains  them;  so  that,  in  a  Chris- 
tian country,  nothing  is  thought  so  vulgar  as  a  serioua  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures ;  and  the  candidate  for  fashionable  distinction  would  rather 
betray  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  most  impure  writers  than  with 
the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles*  *  Yet  we  complain  of  the  growth 
of  infidelity,  when  nothing  less  could  be  expected  than  that  some 
should  declare  themselves  infidels  where  so  many  had  completely  for- 
gotten they  were  Christians.  They  who  sow  the  seed  can  with  very  ill 
grace  complain  of  the  abundance  of  the  crop ;  and  when  we  have  our- 
selves ceased  to  abide  in  the  words  and  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
Saviour,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  some  advance  a  step  fur- 
ther, by  openly  declaring  they  are  none  of  his.  The  consequence 
has  been  such  as  might  be  expected, — an'  increase  of  profaneness,  im- 
morality, and  irreligion. 

The  traces  of  piety  have  been  wearing  out  more  and  more  from  our 
conversation,  from  our  manners,  from  our  popular  publications,  from 
the  current  literature  of  the  age.  In  proportion  as  the  maxims  and 
spirit  of  Christianity  have  declined,  infidelity  has  prevailed  in  their 
room ;  for  infidelity  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  noxious  spawn 
(pardon  the  metaphor)  bred  in  the  stagnant  marshes  of  corrupted 
Christianity. 

A  lax  theology  is  the  natural  parent  of  a  lax  morality.  The  pecu- 
liar motives,  accordingly,  by  which  the  inspured  writers  enforce  their 
moral  lessons,  the  love  of  God  and  the  Redeemer,  concern  for  the 
honoiu'  of  religion,  and  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  benefits  of  the 
Christian  redemption,  have  no  place  in  Uie  fashionable  systems  of 
moral  instruction.*  The  motives  almost  exclusively  urged  are  such 
as  take  their  rise  from  the  present  state,  founded  on  reputation,  on 
honour,  on  health,  or  on  the  tendency  of  the  things  recommended  to 
promote,  under  some  form  or  other,  the  acquisition  of  worldly  advan- 
tages. Thus  even  morality  itself,  by  dissociatiag  it  from  religion,  is 
made  to  cherish  the  love  of  the  world,  and  to  bar  &e  heart  more  effec- 
tually against  the  approaches  of  piety. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  a  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  whole  manner  of  reasoning  on  the  topics  of  morality  and 
religion,  from  what  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  and,  as  far  as  my 
information  extends,  in  any  preceding  age.  This,  which  is  an  age  of 
revolutions,  has  also  produced  a  strange  revolution  in  the  method  of 

*  If  the  reader  wishes  Iter  a  Airther  statement  and  illustration  of  these  melancboly  Acts,  he  may 
find  it  in  Mr.  WiII)erforce*s  celebrated  book  on  religion ;  an  inestimable  work,  which  has,  V^^^V*i 
done  more  than  any  other  to  rouse  the  insensibility  and  augment  the  piety  of  the  age. 
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Tiewmg  iliMe  tribjeets,  &e  most  important  hy  far  that  eaA  «iga«e  dia 
attentioii  of  man.  The  simplicUy  of  oar  ancestora,  nonriahed  hy  the 
nocere  milk  of  the  word,  rather  than  bjr  tilie  teneta  of  a  disputatioaa 
philoaophy,  waa  content  to  let  morality  remain  on  the  firm  haaia  of 
the  dietatea  of  conacience  and  Uie  will  of  Gk)d.  They  oonaidered 
virtue  aa  aomething  ttiHrnate^  aa  bomiding  the  memal  proapect  They 
nerer  aupposed  for  a  moment  there  waa  any  thinsf  to  which  it  atood 
merely  in  the  relation  of  a  tneans,  or  &at  within  me  nanow  oonfinea 
of  thia  momentary  atate  any  thing  great  enough  could  be  found  to  be 
its  end  or  abjecL  It  never  occurred  to  their  imagination,  that  that 
religion  which  profesaes  to  render  ua  auperior  to  the  world  ia  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  an  instrument  to  procure  the  temporal,  the  i^jraicid 
good  &[  individuals  or  of  society.  In  their  view  it  had  a  nobler  dea- 
tination ;  it  looked  forward  to  eternity :  and  if  ever  they  itppear  to 
have  assigned  it  any  end  or  object  beyond  itself,  it  waa  a  union  with 
its  Author  in  the  perpetual  fruition  of  God  They  arranged  these 
things  in  the  following  order : — religion,  comprehending  the  love,  fear, 
and  service  of  the  Author  o(  our  being,  they  placed  irat ;  aocial  morality, 
founded  on  ita  dictates,  confirmed  by  its  sanctimis,  next ;  and  the  mere 
physical  good  of  society  they  contemplated  aa  subordinate  to  both* 
Every  thing  ia  now  rerersed.  The  pyramid  is  inverted :  the  first  is 
last,  and  the  laat  firau  Religion  is  degraded  teom  ita  preeminence, 
mto  the  mere  handmaid  of  social  morality ;  aocial  morality  into  an 
instrument  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  aociety ;  and  the  world  is  all 
in  all.  Nor  have  we  deviated  less  fipom  the  exan^le  of  antiquity  than 
from  that  of  our  pioua  forefathera.  The  philosophers  ci  antiquity,  in 
the  absence  of  superior  light,  consulted  with  reverence  die  permanent 
principles  of  nature,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  best  feelings 
of  the  heart,  which  they  employed  all  the  powera  of  reason  and  e&- 
quenee  to  unfold,  to  adorn,  to  enforce ;  and  thereby  formed  a  luminous 
commentary  on  the  law  written  an  the  heart.  The  virtue  whieh  they 
inculcated  grew  out  of  the  stock  of  human  nature :  if  was  a  warm  aikl 
living  virtue.  It  was  the  moral  man,  possessing  in  every  Ihnb  and 
feature,  in  all  its  figure  and  movements,  the  harmony,  dignity,  and 
variety  which  belong  to  the  human  form:  an  effort  of  unassisted 
nature  to  restore  that  image  of  God  which  sin  had  mutOated  and 
defaced.  Imperfect,  as  might  be  expected,  their  morality  waa  often 
erroneous ;  but  in  its  great  outlines  it  had  all  die  stabflity  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  its  fvmdamental  principlea  were  coeval  and  coexistent 
with  human  nature.  There  could  be  nothing  fluctuating  and  arbitrary 
in  its  more  weighty  decisions,  siace  it  appealed  every  moment  to  the 
man  within  the  breast :  it  pretended  to  nothing  more  dian  to  gire  voice 
and  articulation  to  the  inward  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  conscience 
echoed  to  its  oracles.  This,  wrought  into  different  systems  and  under 
various  modes  of  illustration,  waa  the  general  form  which  moraUty 
exhibited  from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  our  time.  In  this  state 
revelation  found  it ;  and,  correcting  what  was  erroneous,  supplying 
what  waa  defective,  and  con&rming  what  was  right  by  its  peculiar 
aanetiona,  superadded  a  number  of  supernatural  truths  and  holy  m3ra- 
Vol.  I.— 6 
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teries*  How  is  it,  that  on  a  subject  on  which  men  have  thought  deeply 
from  the  moment  they  began  to  think,  and  where,  consequently,  what- 
ever is  entirely  and  fundamentally  new  must  be  fundamentally  false ; 
how  is  it,  that  in  contempt  of  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  of  all 
precedents  human  and  divine,  we  have  ventured  into  a  peiilous  path 
which  no  eye  has  explored,  no  foot  has  trod,  and  have  undertaken, 
afler  the  lapse  of  six  thousand  years,  to  manufacture  a  morality  of 
our  own,  to  decide  by  a  cold  calculation  of  interest,  by  a  leger-book 
of  profit  and  of  loss,  the  preference  of  tnith  to  falsehood,  of  piety  to 
blasphemy,  and  of  humanity  and  justice  to  treachery  and  blood  % 

In  the  science  of  morals  we  are  taught  by  this  system  to  consider 
nothing  as  yet  done ;  we  are  invited  to  erect  a  fresh  fabric  on  a  fresh 
foundation.  All  the  element^  and  sentiments  which  entered  into  the 
essence  of  virtue  before  are  melted  down  and  cast  into  a  new  mould. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  any  internal  principle,  every  thing  is  lefl  to 
calculation  and  determined  by  expediency.  In  executing  this  plan 
the  jurisdiction  of  conscience  is  abolished,  her  decisions  are  classed 
with  those  of  a  superannuated  judge,  and  the  determination  of  moral 
causes  is  adjourned  from  the  interior  tribunal  to  the  noisy  forum  of 
speculative  debate.  EVery  thing,  without  exception,  is  made  an  affair 
of  calculation,  under  which  are  comprehended  not  merely  the  duties 
we  owe  to  oiu*  fellow-creatures,  but  even  the  love  and  adoration  which 
the  Supreme  Being  claims  at  our  hands.  His  claims  are  set  aside, 
or  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance  until  it  can  be  determined  how  far  they 
can  be  admitted  on  the  principles  of  expediency,  and  in  what  respect 
they  may  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  temporal  advantages.  Even 
here  nothing  is  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  conscience,  nothing  to 
the  movements  of  the  heart :  all  is  dealt  out  with  a  sparing  hand, 
under  the  stint  and  measure  of  calculation.  Instead  of  being  allowed 
to  love  Grod  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our  strength,  the  first  and  great 
commandment,  the  portion  of  love  assigned  him  is  weighed  out  with 
the  utmost  scrupulosity,  and  the  supposed  excess  more  severely  cen- 
sured than  the  real  deficiency. 

Thus,  by  a  strange  inversion,  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity, 
in  promoting  the  temporal  good  of  mankind,  is  mistaken  for  its  prin^- 
dpal  end  ;  the  skirts  of  her  robe  are  confounded  with  her  body,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come^  instead  of  raising  our  thoughts  and 
contemplations  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
are  made  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  secular  interests  and  pas- 
sions. How  far  these  sentiments  accord  with  the  dictates  of  inspira- 
tion the  most  unlettered  Christian  may  easily  decide.  Love  not  the 
worlds  said  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  the  breast  of  his  Lord,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world;  for  if  any  man  love  the  worlds  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  And  the  world  passeth  awayy  and  the 
lusts  thereof;  hut  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abidethfor  ever.  Such 
was  the  idea  entertained  by  an  inspired  apostle  of  Christian  virtue. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  modem  philosopher.  Virtue,  he  will  inform 
us  (including  ^e  whole  sum  of  our  duties),  is  merely  an  expedient 
for  promoting  the  interests  and  advantages  of  the  present  world-— of 
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that  world  which,  in  the  eyes  of  John,  was  passmg  awsy,  fad  whose 
value  he  so  solemnly  depreciates.  What  admirable  consistency! 
What  elevated  theology  I  If  we  can  suppose  this  holy  apostle  ae> 
quainted  with  what  passes  on  earth,  what  pleasure  it  miust  afford  his 
glorified  spirit  to  find  lus  sentiments  so  well  understood  and  so  faitln 
fully  interpreted  I 

In  former  times  it  was  supposed  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  improvement  in  virtue  was  the  moral  culture  of  the  heart ;  and  to 
keep  it  with  all  diligence^  because  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life^  was 
thought  an  advice  deserving  the  most  serious  attention.  To  ezamhVr 
frequently  the  state  of  the  conscience,  and  to  check  the  first  risings 
of  disorder  there,  was  judged  to  be  of  the  last  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  moral  discipline  must  fare  under  the  doe- 
trine  of  expediency — a  doctrine  which  teaches  man  to  be  looking  con^ 
tinually  abroad : — ^a  doctrine  which  not  only  justifies  but  enjoins  a 
distrust  of  the  suggestions  of  the  inward  monitor ;  which  will  not  per- 
mit the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  its  clearest  dictates,  its  finest  emo- 
tions, to  have  the  smallest  influence  over  th»  conduct ;  and  instead  of 
yielding  any  thing  to  their  direction,  cites  them  at  ite  bsr. 

As  this  fashion  of  reducing  every  moral  question  to  a  calculation 
of  expedience  is  a  most  important  innovation,  it  would  be  strange  if 
it  had  not  produced  a  change  in  the  manners  of  society.  In  fact,  it 
has  produced  an  entirely  new  cast  of  character,  equally  remote  from 
the  licentious  gayety  of  high  life  and  the  low  profligacy  which  falls 
under  the  lash  of  the  law :  a  race  of  men  distinguished  by  a  calm  and 
terrible  ferocity,  resembling  Caesar  in  this  only,  that,  as  it  was  said  of 
him,  they  have  come  with  sobriety  to  the  ruin  of  then:  country.  The 
greatest  crimes  no  longer  issue  from  the  strongest  passions,  but  finom 
the  coolest  head.  Vice  and  impiety  have  made  a  new  conquest,  and 
have  added  the  regions  of  speculation  to  their  dominion.  The  patrons 
of  impurity  and  hcentiousness  have  put  on  the  cloak  of  the  philosopher : 
maxims  the  most  licentious  have  found  their  way  into  lx>oks  of  pre- 
tended morality,  and  have  been  inculcated  with  Uie  airs  of  a  moral 
sage.*  The  new  doctrine  having  withdrawn  the  attention  from  all 
internal  sentiments  as  well  as  destroyed  their  authority,  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  was  easily  lost  sight  of,  the  boundaries  of 
vice  and  virtue  confounded,  and  the  whole  substance  of  morals  fell  a 
proy  to  contending  disputants.  Nor  is  this  the  only  or  the  worst  con- 
sequence which  has  followed.  A  callous  indifference  to  all  moral 
distinctions  is  an  almost  inseparable  effect  of  the  familiar  application 
of  this  theory.  Virtue  is  no  longer  contemplated  as  the  object  of  any 
particular  sentiment  or  feelings  but  solely  with  regard  to  its  effects  on 
society :  it  is  what  it  produces^  not  what  it  is^  that  is  alone  considered, 
just  as  an  accountant  is  indifferent  to  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
figures,  and  attends  simply  to  their  amount  Crimes  and  virtues  are 
equally  candidates  for  approbation,  nor  must  the  heart  betray  the  least 
preference,  which  would  be  to  prejudge  the  cause ;  but  must  maintain 

V 

*  Tbe  vnbol]^  q^BOlatioiM  oC  Blr.  Godwin  wen  foonded  entirely  on  thki  huAm. 
G2 
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a  meted  n^itrality  till  expedience,  whose  hand  never  trembles  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  horrors,  has  weighed  in  her  impartial  balance 
their  consequences  and  effects.  In  the  mean  time  they  are  equally 
candidate^^  we  repeat  it  again,  for  our  approbation,  and  equally  entitled 
to  it,  provided  the  passions  can  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  and  this 
is  not  difficult,  that  they  will  come  to  the  same  thing  at  the  foot  of  the 
account.  Hence  that  intrepidity  in  guilt  which  has  cased  the  hearts 
of  the  greatest  adepts  in  this  system  as  with  triple  brass.  Its  seeds 
were  sown  bv  some  of  these  with  an  unsparing  hand  in  France,  a  con- 
genial soil,  wnere  they  produced  a  thick  vegetation.  The  consequences 
were  soon  felt.  The  fabric  of  society  tottered  to  its  base,  the  earth 
shook  under  their  feet ;  the  heavens  were  involved  in  darkness,  and  a 
voice  more  audible  than  thunder  called  upon  them  to  desist.  But, 
unmoved  amid  the  uproar  of  elements,  undismayed  by  that  voice  which 
astonishes  nature  and  appals  the  guilty,  these  men  continued  absorbed 
in  their  calculations.  Instead  of  revering  the  judgments,  or  confessing 
the  finger  of  God,  they  only  made  more  haste  (still  on  the  principle 
of  expediency)  to  desolate  his  works  and  destroy  his  image,  as  if  they 
were  apprehensive  the  shades  of  a  premature  night  might  fall  and 
cover  their  victims ! 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  discussion,  which  has,  perhaps,  already 
fatigued  by  its  length.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  apprehension, 
that  this  desecration  of  virtue,  this  incessant  domination  of  physical 
over  moral  ideas,  of  ideas  of  expedience  over  those  of  right,  having 
already  dethroned  religion,  and  displaced  virtue  from  her  ancient  basis, 
will,  if  it  is  suffered  to  proceed,  ere  long  shake  the  foundation  of  states 
and  endanger  the  existence  of  the  civilized  world.  Should  it  ever 
become  pc^ular,  should  it  ever  descend  from  speculation  into  common 
life,  and  become  the  practical  morality  of  the  age,  we  may  apply  to 
such  a  period  the  awM  words  of  Balaam: — Who  shall  live  when  God 
doth  this  ?  No  imagination  can  portray,  no  mind  can  grasp  its  hor- 
rors ;  nor  when  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  whom  the  keys  are 
intrusted,  shall  be  conunissioned  to  open  the  bottomless  pit,  will  it 
send  forth  a  thicker  cloud  of  pestilential  vapour.  If  the  apparent  sim- 
plicity oi  this  s}rstem  be  alleged  in  its  favour,  I  would  say,  it  is  the 
simpUcity  of  meanness,  a  simplicity  which  is  its  shame,  a  daylight 
which  reveals  its  beggary.  If  an  air  of  obscurity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
objected  against  that  of  better  times,  let  it  be  remembered  that  every 
science  has  its  tdtimate  questions^  boundaries  which  cannot  be  passed ; 
and  that  if  these  occur  earlier  in  morals  than  in  other  inquiries,  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  immensity  of  the  subject,  which,  touching 
human  nature  in  every  point,  and  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  renders 
it  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  trace  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  view 
it  in  all  its  extent  Meanwhile,  the  shades  which  envelop,  and  will 
perhaps  always  envelop  it  in  some  measure,  are  not  without  their 
use,  since  they  teach  the  two  most  important  lessons  we  can  learn, — 
thA  vanity  of  our  reason,  and  the  grandeur  of  our  destiny". 

It  is  not  improbable  some  may  be  offended  at  the  warmth  and  free- 
dom of  these  ronarks :  my  apology,  however,  rests  on  the  infinite 
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impoitaiice  of  the  sabject,  my  extreme  sbBcitiide  to  imprera  what  appear 
to  me  right  sentiments  respecting  it,  together  with  the  consideration, 
that  the  confidence  which  ill  becomes  the  innovators  of  yesterday, 
however  able,  may  be  pardoned  in  the  defenders,  however  weak,  of  a 
system  which  has  stood  the  test  and  sustained  the  virtae  of  two  thou- 
sand years.*  Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  safe  and  sober  paths  of  our 
ancestors ;  adhering,  in  all  moral  questions,  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science regulated  and  informed  by  the  divine  word ;  happy  to  enjoy, 
instead  of  sparks  of  our  own  kindling,  the  benefit  of  those  luminaries 
which,  placed  in  the  moral  firmament  by  a  potent  hand,  have  guided 
the  church  from  the  beginning  in  her  mysterious  sojourn  to  eternity. 
Stand  in  the  toay^  and  see;  tmd  ask  for  the  old  path^  which  is  the  good 
way,  and  u>alk  therein;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  far  your  souls* 

Instead  of  demolishing  the  tempfe  of  Christian  virtue  from  a  pre- 
sumptuous curiosity  to  inspect  its  foundations,  let  us  rejoice  they  are 
laid  too  deep  for  our  scrutiny.  Let  us  worship  in  it ;  and,  along,  with 
the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved^  walk  in  its  light. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  source  of  our  degeneracy,  in 
a  departure  from  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  hasten  to 
despatch  the  remainder  of  this  discoi^rse ;  nor  will  it  detain  you  long. 

Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  day  must  have 
perceived  a  remarkable  innovation  in  the  use  of  moral  terms,  in  which 
we  have  receded  more  and  more  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Of 
this  the  term  employed  to  denote  a  lofly  sentiment  of  personal  supe- 

*  The  system  wliicb  foonds  inorality  on  uUIity,  a  utility,  let  it  be  aluxxyf  nmeinbered,  confined 
to  the  punnees  of  the  present  worid,  issued  with  ill  omen  flrom  the  school  of  Infidelity.  It  wts  fint 
broacbed,  I  beliere,  certainly  first  hroncht  into  generat  notice,  by  Mr.  Hams,  in  liifl  Treatise  an 
Morals^  which  he  himseiJT  pronounced  incampmrably  the  beat  he  erer  wrote.  It  was  incomparably 
the  best  for  his  purpose ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  mind  so  acute  as  his  did  not  see  the  eflbct  te 
w4Nild  have  in  seuing  morality  and  religion  afloat,  and  substituting  for  the  stabUity  of  principle  the 
looseness  of  speculation  and  opinion.  It  has  since  been  rendered  popular  by  a  succession  of  eml- 
nent  writers ;  by  one  especially  (I  doubt  not  with  Intentions  very  foreign  Ihrni  those  of  Mr  Hume), 
whose  great  services  to  reiinon  in  other  respects,  togettier  with  my  high  reverence  for  his  talents, 
prevent  roe  fh>m  naming.  This  venerable  author,  it  is  probable,  little  suspected  to  what  leosths 
ihe  principle  would  be  earned,  or  to  what  purposes  it  would  be  ^iplied  in  other  hands.  Had  he 
foreseen  this,  I  cannot  but  imagine  be  would  have  spared  this  part  of  his  acute  speculntions. 

We  have,  happily,  preserved  to  us  flrom  antiquity  two  complete  Treatiass  en  Morals,  in  whidi 
the  authors  profess  to  give  us  a  complete  view  of  our  dutiea;  the  one  composed  by  the  greatest 
master  of  reason,  the  other  of  eloquence,  the  world  ever  saw.  The  first  of  these  has  distinguished, 
elasnfied,  and  arranged  the  elements  of  social  morality ^  which  Is  all  he  could  reach  in  the  absenca 
of  revelatimi,  with  that  acuteness,  subtilty,  and  precision  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distin- 
guished. Whoever  attentively  peruses  his  Treatise,  the  Nicomachian  Morals,  I  mean,  will  find  a 
perpetual  reference  to  the  inward  sentimento  of  the  breast.  He  builds  every  thing  on  the  hunum 
eonst>:ntion.  He  all  along  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  moral  impress  on  the  mind,  to  which, 
without  looking  abroad,  we  may  safely  appeal.  In  a  word,  Aristotle  never  lost  the  moralist  in  the 
accountant.  He  has  been  styled  the  interpreter  of  Nature,  and  haa  certainly  shown  himself  a  most 
able  commentator  on  the  law  written  ort  the  heart.  For  Cicero,  in  all  his  philosophical  works,  as 
well  as  in  his  Ofllces,  where  he  treats  more  directly  on  these  subjects,  shows  the  most  extrema 
solicitude,  as  though  be  had  a  prophetic  glance  of  what  was  to  happen,  to  keep  the  moral  and  natural 
world  apart,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  virtue,  and  to  recognise  those  sentiments  and  vestiges  fraaa 
which  be  edooes,  with  the  utmost  elevation,  tlie  anUemvt  ^  hwnan  things.  How  humiliating  the 
eonsideration,  that  with  superior  advantages,  our  moral  systems  should  be  infinitely  surpassed  in 
warmth  and  grandeur  by  those  of  pagan  times;  and  that  the  most  jejune  and  comfortless  that  ever 
entered  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  most  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of  religion,  should  have  ever  become 
popular  in  a  Christian  country !  This  d^arture  fh)m  the  precedents  of  antiquity  will  not,  by  thoas 
who  an  capable  of  forming  a  judgment,  be  easily  imputed  to  the  supeiiority  of  our  talents ;  it  m 
rather  the  result  of  that  tendency  to  degradation  which  has  long  marked  our  progress.  Along  with 
the  simplicity  of  fUth  and  a  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  our  respeet  for  the  dignity  (rightly  undor- 
stood)  of  human  nature,  and  tenderness  for  its  best  interests,  have  been  gradually  impaired.  A 
fearlessness  of  consequences,  a  banlihood  of  mind,  a  disposition  to  sscrifice  every  thing  to  origin- 
ality, or  to  a  pretended  philosopUoal  ptwdston,  have  sneoaedad  in  their  plaoe.    TUa,  in  my  humbia 

pinion,  has  been  the  great  haaeof  nuidarn  ^pecnlaUon ;  and  haa  rendsced  so  much  of  it  wil< 
,  and  deatvactiya. 
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riority  supplies  an  obrious  instance.  In  the  current  language  of  the 
times,  pride  is  scarcely  ever  used  but  in  a  favouraUe  sense.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  thought  the  mere  change  of  a  term  is  of  little  consequence ; 
but  be  it  remembered,  that  any  remariLable  innovation  in  the  use  of 
moral  terms  betrays  a  proportionable  change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings 
they  are  intended  to  denote.  As  pride  has  been  transferred  from  the 
list  of  vices  to  that  of  virtues,  so  humility,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
has  been  excluded,  and  is  rarely  suffered  to  enter  into  the  praise  of  a 
character  we  wish  to  commend,  although  it  was  the  leading  feature  i^ 
that  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  .and  is  still  the  leading  characteristic 
of  his  religion;  while  there  is  no  vice,  on  the  contrary,  against 
which  the  denunciations  are  so  frequent  as  pride.  Our  conduct  in  this 
instance  is  certainly  rather  extraordinary,  both  in  what  we  have  em- 
braced and  in  what  we  have  rejected ;  and  it  will  surely  be  confessed, 
we  are  somewhat  unfortunate  in  having  selected  that  vice  as  tlie  par- 
ticular object  of  approbation  which  God  had  already  selected  as  the 
especial  mark  at  which  he  aims  the  thunderbolts  of  his  vengeance. 

Another  symptom  of  degeneracy  appears  in  the  growing  disregard 
to  the  external  duties  of  religion ;  the  duties  more  especially  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  of  public  worship.  It  is  supposed  by  such  as  have  the 
best  means  of  information,  that  throughout  the  kmgdom  the  number 
who  regularly  assemble  for  worship  is  far  inferior  to  those  who  neglect 
it ;  that  in  our  great  towns  and  cities  they  are  not  one-fourth  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  metropolis  a  much  smaller  proportion.  It  is  easy 
to  foresee  how  the  leisure  afforded  by  the  Christian  Sabbath  will  be 
employed  by  those  who  utterly  forget  ^e  design  of  its  institution.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  here  the  extremes  meet,  and  that  the  public 
duties  of  religion  are  most  slighted  by  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
classes  of  society :  by  the  former,  I  fear,  from  indolence  and  pride ; 
by  the  latter,  from  ignorance  and  profligacy. 

Too  many  of  the  first  description,  when  they  do  attend,  it  is  in  such 
a  manner  as  makes  it  evident  they  esteem  it  merely  an  act  of  con- 
descension,' to  which  they  submit  as  an  example  to  their  inferiors, 
who,  penetrating  the  design,  and  imitating  their  indifference  rather 
than  their  devotion,  are  disgusted  with  a  religion  which  they  perceive 
has  no  hold  on  their  superiors,  and  is  only  imposed  upon  themselves 
as  a  badge  of  inferiority  and  a  muzzle  of  restraint.  Could  the  rich 
and  noble  be  prevailed  upon  for  a  moment  to  attend  to  the  instructions 
of  their  Lord,  instead  of  making  their  elevated  rank  a  reason  for  neg* 
lecting  these  duties,  they  would  learn  that  there  are  none  to  whom  they 
are  so  necessary ;  since  there  are  none  whose  situation  is  so  perilous, 
whose  responsibility  is  so  great,  and  whose  salvation  is  so  arduous. 

Here  fidehty  compels  me  to  advert  to  a  circumstance  which  I  men- 
tion with  sincere  reluctance,  because  it  implies  something  like  a  censure 
on  the  conduct  of  those  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  respect.  You  are 
probably  aware  I  mean  the  assigning  part  of  the  Sunday  to  military 
exercises.  When  we  consider  how  important  an  institution  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is,  how  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  which 
b  itself  essential  to  religion,  and  what  a  barrier  it  opposes  to  the 
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impiety-  and  immorality  of  the  age ;  is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  it 
should  ever  have  been,  in  the  smallest  degree,  infringed  by  legislative 
amhority  ?  The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  had  been  already  too  much  vio* 
lated,  its  duties  too  much  neglected ;  but  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  violation  of  it  being  publicly  recommended  and  enjokied,*  at  a 
tim^  too  when  we  are  engaged  with  an  enemy  whose  ve^  name  con- 
veys a  warning  against  impiety.  Our  places  of  worship  have  been 
thinned  by  the  absence  of  those  who  have  been  employed  in  military 
evolutions,  and  of  a  still  greater  number  of  gazers,  whom  such  spec- 
tacles attract.  Nor  is  the  time  lost  from  religious  duties  so  much  to 
be  considered  as  that  tumult  and  hurry  of  mind,  utterly  incompatible 
with  devotion,  which  are  inseparable  from  military  ideas  and  {Nrq)ara- 
tions.  Surely  it  could  never  be  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  though 
such  has  been  the  effect,  to  detach  the  defenders  of  their  country  from 
the  worshippers  of  Grod :  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  they  adverted  to  the 
influence  which  a  precedent  of  such  high  authority  must  have  in 
divesting  the  Sabbadi  of  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  of 
establishing  the  fiatal  epoch  whence  it  was  no  longer  to  be  revered  as 
the  ordinance  of  Heaven.  They  had,  we  will  believe,  no  such  inten- 
tion ;  but  the  innocence  of  the  intention  abates  nothing  of  the  mischief 
of  the  precedent. 

As  it  is  foreign  fi-om  my  purpose  to  make  a  complete  enumeration 
of  national  sins,  which  would  not  only  be  a  most  painful  task  in  itself, 
but  quite  incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  discourse^  I  shall  content 
myself  with  the  mention  of  one  more  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  our 
manners.  This  proof  is  found  in  that  almost  universal  profaneness 
which  taints  our  daily  intercourse,  and  which  has  risen  to  such  a  height 
as  to  have  become  a  melancholy  characteristic  of  our  countiy.  In  no 
nation  under  heaven,  probably,  has  the  profanation  of  sacred  terms 
been  so  prevalent  as. in  tliis  Christian  land.  The  name  even  of  the 
Supreme  Being  himself,  and  the  words  he  has  employed  to  denounce 
the  punishments  of  the  impenitent,  are  rarely  mentioned  but  in  anger 
or  in  sport ;  so  that  were  a  stranger  to  our  history  to  witness  the  style 
of  our  conversation,  he  would  naturally  infer  we  considered  religion  as 
a  detected  imposture;  and  that  nothing  more  remained  than,  in  retunt 
for  the  fears  it  had  inspired,  to  treat  it  with  the  insult  and  derision  due 
to  a  fallen  tyrant.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  a  practice  which  grati- 
fies no  passion  and  promotes  no  interest,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to  a 
certain  vanity  of  appearing  superior  to  religious  fear,  which  tempts 
men  to  make  bold  with  their  Maker.  If  there  are  hypocrites  in  reli- 
gion, there  are  also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  hypocrites  in  impiety, — 
men  who  make  an  ostentation  of  more  irreligion  than  they  possess. 
An  ostentation  of  this  nature,  the  most  irrational  in  the  records  of 
human  folly,  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  profane  swearing.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  remind  such  as  indulge  this  practice,  that  they  need  not 
insult  their  Maker  to  show  that  they  do  not  fear  him ;  that  they  may 
relinquish  this  vice  without  danger  of  being  supposed  to  be  devout, 

*  T!ie  Bock  or  Sports,  in  ChaiiM  Um  Second's  reign,  Uinot  tn  ezecpclon,  as  tUs,  nioagli  saiBoleDtly 
csQsnrable,  vas  not  consideied  as  «  Tiolation  of  Uie  Sabbath  oonsidend  as.a  day  of  rest. 
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and  ihat  Uniy  may  safely  leave  it  to  other  parts  of  their  ccmduct  to 
efface  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  piety.  To  view  this  practice  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  it  indicates,  as  has  been  observed  by  a  great 
living  writer,*  ^'  a  mind  over  which  religious  considerations  have  little 
influence."  It  also  sufficiently  accounts  for  that  propensity  to  ridicule 
piety  which  is  one  of  our  national  peculiarities.  It  would  be  uneandid 
to  suppose,  that  at  the  best  times  th^re  was  more  piety  on  the  Continent 
than  here:  be  this  as  it  may,  it  never  appears  to  have  exposed  its 
possessovs  to  contempt ;  nor  was  the  sublime  devotion  of  FenelcHi  and 
of  Pascal  ever  considered  as  forming  a  shade  to  their  genius.  The 
reverence  for  religion  had  not  been  worn  away  by  the  familiar  abuse 
of  its  peculiar  terms. 

It  will  be  expected  something  should  be  said  on  the  slave-trade*  Its 
enormity  no  words  can  express*  But  here  we  must  feel  a  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  regret ; — of  satisfaction,  at  finding  it  has  excited  such 
general  indignation  among  the  people ;  of  regret,  that  notwithstanding 
this^  it  should  still  be  continued.  By  the  most  earnest  and  unanimous 
remonstrances,  addressed  to  those  who  alone  eould  abcdish  it,  the  peo- 
ple have  purged  themselves  from  this  contamination.  Their  applica- 
tion was  unsuccessfuL  The  guilt  and  turpitude  of  this  traffic  now  rest 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  sanction  and  of  those  who  conduct  it* 
From  some^ecent  events  in  the  western  colonies,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
the  Deity  is  about  to  take  this  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  accom- 
plish by  his  interposition  what  has  been  denied  to  the  prayer  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  far  from  being  a  pleasing  employ ;  it  is  pamful,  it  is  distressingv 
to  dwell  oh  such  topics ;  but  it  is.  necessary.  Our  disease  has  gone 
too  far  to  admit  of  palliatives ;  our  wounds  are  too  deep  to  be  healed 
till  they  are  searched  and  probed  to  the  bottom.  The  only  safe  expe- 
dient which  remains  to  be  adopted  is  an  immediate  return  to  God ;  to 
forsake  every  one  his  evil  way,  and  the  violence  that  is  in  his  hands^ 
and  cry  mightily  to  him :  and  who  can  tell,  if  God  will  turn  and  repent^ 
and  turn  away  his  fierce  anger  from  us  f  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  repentance  is  a  personal  concern.  Instead  of  losing 
ourselves  in  a  crowd,  and  resting  in  general  confessions,  we  ought  each 
one  to  examine  his  own  ways  and  turn  from  his  ovm  iniquity.  We 
shall  not  fail  if  we  have  the  lesst  piety  to  lament  the  prevalence  of  sin 
around  us,  but  we  can  repent  only  of  our  own :  and  however,  in  the 
present  mixed  and  imperfect  state,  we  may  share  in  the  judgments  and 
calamities  which  other  men's  sins  draw  down,  it  is  those  we  commit 
ourselves  which  alone  can  do  us  ultimate  injury.  Our  continuance 
here  is  but  for  a  short  time ;  after  which  as  many  as  are  purified  and 
made  white  will  remove  into  another  world,  be  placed  under  a  higher 
economy,  and  be  put  in  possession  of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved* 

Let  me  remind  you  that  repentance  is  a  duty  of  greater  extent  than 
many  are  apt  to  suppose,  who,  confining  their  view,  on  such  occasions 
as  tMse,  lo  iBi  few  of  the  grosser  disorders  of  their  lives,  pay  little 
tttention  to  the  heart;  they  are  satisfied  with  feeling  a  momentary 

•t>r.Fil«]r. 
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compmieticm  and  atten^vting  a  peitial  refonnatkm,  inftead  ot  crying 
with  the  royal  penitent^  create  in  me  a  clean  heart !  They  determine 
to  break  off  particular  vices, — an  excellent  resolution  as  far  as  it  goes, 
— ^without  proposing  to  themselves  a  life  of  habitual  devotion,  without 
imploring,  under  a  sense  of  weakness,  that  grace  which  can  alone 
renew  the  heart,  making,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  the  tree  good,  that 
the  fruit  may  be  good  also.  Ijet  it  cost  us  what  uneasiness  it  may, 
let  us  resolve  at  the  present  season  to  examine  our  ways,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  sute  of  our  consciences,  to  enter  with  the  candle 
of  the  I^ord  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  the  chambers  of 
imagery^  whatever  disorder  or  defilement  they  may  conceal,  or  what*- 
ever  alarm  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  may  excite;  smce  to  be 
vppnxed  of  danger  is  the  first  step  to  safety,  and  it  will  be  infinitely 
better  f<^  us  to  judge  and  accuse  ourselves  now,  than  to  be  judged  and 
eondemned  hereafter.  Happy  those  to  whom  a  seasonable  alarm 
shall  suggest  the  means  of  a  perpetual  security.  We  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  lest  the  cherishing  of  the  sentiments  we  have  recom- 
mended should  lead  to  despondency.  We  have  a  High-priest,  wh0 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit  ojfered  kmself  without  spoi  to  GotL  In  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  humiliation  we  are  invited  to  look  up  to  him  with 
an  humhle  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  his  blood  which  cleanses  from  all 
sin ;  and  to  intrust  our  prayers  and  our  duties,  disordered  and  imper- 
fect at  best,  into  his  hands,  that  he  may  mmf^e  them  with  the  incense 
of  his  intercession,  and  present  them  with  acceptance  before  God. 

When  Nineveh  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  prophet 
Jonah,  tidings  were  brought  to  the  king,  who  proclaimed  a  fast  Pene- 
trated with  the  profoundest  awe  of  the  divine  displeasure,  he  enjoined 
a  rigorons  abstinence  from  food,  wtuch  extended  even  to  the  brute 
creatioii,  who  were  also  commanded  to  be  covered  with  sackcloth. 
For  in  the  eyes  of  that  peniteot  prince  it  seemed  pnmer  that  every 
thing  should  wear  an  air  of  mourning' and  des<^ation,  while  it  lay  under 
the  frown  of  its  Maker.  He  himself  rose  from  his  throne^  laid  his 
robefrwn  Aim,  and  covered  him  with  sackcloth^  and  sat  in  ashes.  He 
rightly  judged  that  the  glitter  of  state,  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  the 
splendour  of  royalty  should  disappear  at  a  moment  when  all  classes 
were  alike  awaiting  their  doom ;  at  a  moment  when  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least  were  made  to  feel  they  were  potsherds  of  the  earth, 
ready  to  be  crumbled  into  dust  Such  exemplary  humiliation  averted 
the  divine  anger,  and  Nineveh  was  spared.  If  our  gracious  sovereign 
has  (as  we  humbly  believe)  descended  this  day  from  his  elevation, 
and  la3ring  aside  his  robes,  humbled  himself  in  the  dust  before  the 
Majesty  df  Heaven ;  if  his  nobles  have  followed  his  example,  and  the 
people  have  resolved  to  turn  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  the  duties  of 
the  season  will  afford  a  surer  defence  than  all  our  military  prepara- 
tions :  our  salvation  will  issue  from  the  Being  whose  fire  is  in  Zion^ 
and  whose  frumaee  is  in  Jerusaietn. 

As  a  people,  the  most  certain  means  of  ensuring  lasting  prosperity, 
and  of  enabling  us  to  transmit,  unimpaired,  to  those  who  shall  succeed 
as  the  nch  inhsritaaee  devolved  frbm  our  fathers,  will  be  a  speedy 
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Mtum  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  gospel.  We  shall  ill- constut 
the  true  interests  of  revelation  by  disguising  its  peculiarities,  in  hope 
of  conciliating  the  approbation  of  infidels,  and  of  adapting  it  more  to 
their  taste — a  mistaken  and  dangerous  policy,  by  which  we  run  immi- 
nent risk  of  catching  their  contagion,  without  imparting  the  benefit  of 
its  truths.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment  blench  from  its  mysteries :  they 
are  mysteries  of  godliness ;  and,  however  much  they  ntay  surpass 
human  reason,  bear  the  distinct  impress  of  a  divine  hand.  We  rejoice 
that  they  are  mysteries^  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  them  on  that 
account ;  since  the  principal  reason  why  they  are  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue such,  is  derived  from  their  elevation,  from  thehr  unsearchable 
riches,  and  undefinable  grandeur.  In  fine,  let  us  draw  our  religion  and 
morality  entirely  from  the  word  of  God,  without  seeking  any  deeper 
foundation  for  our  duties  than  the  wUl  of  the  Supreme  Being,  an 
implicit  and  perfect  acquiescence  in  which  is  the  highest  virtue  a 
creature  can  attain. 

Amid  many  unfavourable  symptoms  of  the  state  of  morals  among 
us,  there  are  others  of  a  contrary  nature.  We  may  hope  infidelity  has 
nearly  run  its  length.  In  tru^,  its  soj^stry,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of 
sense,  has  been  much  discredited  by  the  absurdity  of  its  tenets ;  and 
if  any  have  been  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  the  talents  of  its  advo- 
cates, they  have  commonly  found  a  sufficient  antidote  in  their  lives. 
We  have  learned  to  prizb  revelation  more  than  ever  since  we  have 
seen  the  ludicrous  mistakes  as  well  as  serious  disasters  of  those 
mystics  of  impiety  who  chose  rather  to  walk  by  an  internal  light 
than  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  illumination.  They  have  edified  lis 
much  without  intending  it :  they  have  had  the  efiect  which  the  great 
critic  of  smtiquity  assigns  as  the  purpose  of  the  tragic  Muse,  that  of 
purifying  the  heart  by  pity  and  terror.  Their  ze^  has  excited  an 
equal  degree  of  ardour  in  a  better  cause,  and  their  efforts  to  extirpate 
religion  have  been  opposed  by  contrary  efibrts,  to  diffuse  its  influence 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  modern  times.  A 
growing  unanimity  has  prevailed  among  the  good  in  difierent  parties, 
who,  finding  a  centre  of  union  in  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  and  in 
a  solicitude  for  its  interests,  are  willing  to  merge  their  smaller  dififer- 
ences  in  a  common  cause.  The  number  of  the  sincerely  pious,  we 
trust,  is  increasing  among  us,  whose  zeal,  so  far  from  suffering  abatement 
from  the  confidence  of  infidelity,  has  glowed  with  a  purer  and  more 
steady  flame  than  ever.  These  are  pleasing  indications  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  One  tf  Israel  is  still  in  the  midst  of  us.  . 

How  it  may  please  the  Ruler  of  the  imiverse  to  dispose  the  destinies 
of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  which  are  at  this  moment 
laid  in  the  balance  together,  it  is  impossible  for  us  with  certainty  to 
predict.  But  when  we  consider  how  many  of  his  sincere  worshippers* 
how  large  a  portion  of  his  church,  together  with  how  ridi  a  fimd  of 
wisdom,  of  tsJents,  and  of  all  those  elements  of  social  order  and  happi- 
ness which  he  must  approve,  are  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  this 
highly  favoured  land,  we  cannot  believe  he  intends  to  give  it  up  a  prey 
to  (ma  enemies.    Our  insular  situation  is  favourable,  our.  resources^ 
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prodigious,  and  the  preparations  which  have  long  been  making  appa- 
rently every  way  equal  to  the  danger  of  the  crisis  :  but  still  we  would 
place  our  ultimate  reliance  on  Htm  who  abases  the  proud  and  exalts 
the  lowly.  It  would  be  presumption  to  imagine  it  in  my  power  to  add 
any  thing  to  those  considerations  which  have  already  produced  such 
a  general  movement  in  defence  of  our  liberties.  The  cause  speaks  for 
itself:  it  excites  feelings  which  words  are  ill  able  to  express ;  invdving 
every  object  and  motive  which  can  engage  the  solicitude,  affect  the 
interests,  or  inflame  the  heart  of  man.  After  a  series  of  provocations 
and  injuries  reciprocally  sustained  and  retaliated,  the  dispute  between 
us  and  our  enemies  is  brought  to  a  short  issue ;  it  is  no  longer  which 
of  the  two  nations  shall  have  the  ascendant,  but  which  shall  continue 
a  nation  :  it  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  not  for  empire.  It  must  surely 
be  regarded  as  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  contest  did  not  take  this 
shape  at  an  earlier  period,  while  many  were  deceived  by  certain  spe- 
cious pretences  of  liberty  into  a  favourable  opinion  of  our  enemies' 
designs.  The  popular  delusion  is  past ;  the  most  unexampled  pro- 
digies of  guilt  have  dispelled  it;  and,  after  a  series  of  rapine  and 
cruelty,  have  torn  from  every  heart  the  last  fibres  of  mistaken  partiality. 
The  crimes  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  contend  are  legible  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  to  be  found  who  is 
not  most  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  that  freedom  they 
profess  to  bestow;  that  it  is  a  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  laws  to 
pass  under  ^e  yoke  of  slavery,  and  frt)m  the  fear  of  Gknl  to  plunge 
into  crimes  and  impiety ;  an  impious  barter  of  all  that  is  good  for  sdl 
that  is  ill,  through  the  utmost  range  and  limits  of  moral  destiny.  Nor 
is  it  less  easy  to  develop  the  character  of  our  principal  enemy.  A 
man  bred  in  the  school  of  ferocity,  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  tumuh 
of  camps ;  his  element,  war  and  confusion ;  who  has  changed  his 
religion  with  his  uniform,  and  has  not  spared  the  assassination  of  his 
own  troops ;  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  treatment  such  a  man  will  give 
to  his  enemies  should  they  fall  into  his  power;  to  those  enemies 
especially  who,  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  nations,  are  preserving, 
as  in  an  ark,  the  precious  remains  of  civilization  and  order ;  and  whom, 
after  destroying  the  liberties  of  every  other  country,  he  envies  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  being  the  only  people  he  has  not  enslaved. 
Engaged  with  such  an  enemy,  no  weak  hopes  of  moderation  or  clen^ 
ency  can  tempt  us  for  a  moment  to  relax  in  our  resistance  to  his  power  ; 
aid  the  only  alternative  which  Remains  is,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Hence  that  unexampled  unanimity  which  distinguishes  the  present 
season.  In  other  wars  we  have  been  a  divided  people :  tfke  effect  of 
our  external  operations  has  been  in  some  measure  weakened  by  intes* 
tine  dissension.  When  peace  has  returned  the  breach  has  widened, 
while  parties  have  been  formed  on  the  merits  of  particular  men,  or  c^ 
particular  measures.  These  have  all  disappeared ;  we  have  buried 
our  mutual  animosities  in  a  regard  to  the  common  safety.  The  sen* 
timent  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  which  nature  has  impressed, 
has  absorbed  every  other  feeling ;  and  the  fire  of  liberty  has  melted 
down  the  discordant  sebtunents  aiid  nindri  of  the  Britkh  cnqpire  into 
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<Hie  mass,  and  propelled  them  in  one  direction.  Partial  interests  and 
feelings  are  suspended,  the  spirits  of  the  body  are  collected  at  the 
heart,  and  we  are  awaiting  with  anxiety,  but  without  dismay,  the  dis- 
charge of  that  mighty  tempest  whiclt  hangs  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
horizon,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  are  turned 
in  silent  and  awM  expectation.  While  we  feel  solicitude  let  us  not 
betray  dejection,  nor  be  alarmed  at  the  past  successes  of  our  enenay, 
which  are  more  dangerous  to  himself  than  to  us,  since  they  have  raised 
him  from  obscurity  to  an  elevation  which  has  made  him  giddy,  and 
tempted  him  to  suppose  every  thing  within  his  power.  The  intoxica- 
tion of  his  success  is  the  omen  of  his  fall.  What  though  he  has  car- 
ried the  flames  of  war  throughout  Europe,  and  gathered  as  a  nest  the 
riches  of  the  natumss  while  none  peeped^  nor  muttered^  nor  moved  the 
wing ;  he  has  yet  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  field ;  he  has  yet  to 
contend  on  a  soil  filled  with  the  monuments  of  freedom,  enriched  with 
the  blood  o(  its  defenders ;  with  a  people  who,  animated  with  one  soul, 
and  inflamed  with  zeal  for  their  laws  and  for  their  prince,  are  armed 
in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  or  venerable,  their  wives,  their  parents, 
their  children,  the  sanctuary  of  €k>d,  and  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers. 
We  will  not  suppose  there  is  one  who  will  be  deterred  from  exerting 
himself  in  such  a  cause  by  a  pusillanimous  regard  to  his  safety,  when 
he  reflects  that  he  has  already  lived  too  long  who  has  survived  the 
.  ruin  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  who  can  enjoy  life  after  such  an 
event  deserves  not  to  have  lived  at  all.  It  will  suffice  us,  if  our  mor- 
tal existence,  which  is  at  most  but  a  span,  be  co-extended  with  that 
of  the  nation  which  gave  us  birth.  We  will  gladly  quit  the  scene 
with  all  that  is  noble  and  august,  innocent  and  holy ;  and  instead  of 
wishing  to  survive  the  oppression  of  weakness,  the  violation  of  beauty, 
and  the  extinction  of  every  thing  on  which  the  heart  can  repose,  wel- 
come the  shades  which  will  hide  from  our  view  such  horrors. 

From  the  most  fixed  principles  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  from 
the  examples  of  aU  history,  we  may  be  certain  the  conquest  of  this 
country,  should  it  be  permitted  to  take  place,  will  not  terminate  in  any 
ordinary  catastrophe,  in  any  much  less  calamitous  than  utter  extermi- 
nation. Our  present  elevation  will  be  the  exact  measure  of  our  future 
depression,  as  it  will  measure  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  those  who 
•ttbdue  us.  While  the  smallest  vestige  remains  of  our  former  great- 
ness, while  any  trace  or  memorial  exists  of  our  having  been  once  a 
flourishing  and  independent  empire,  while  the  nation  breathes  they 
will  be  afraid  of  its  recovering  its  strength,  and  never  think  themselves 
secure  of  l&eir  conquest  till  our  navy  is  consumed,  our  wealth  dissi- 
pated, our  commerce  extinguished,  every  liberal  institution  abolished, 
our  nobles  extirpated ;  whatever  in  rank,  character,  and  talents  gives 
distinction  in  society  culled  out  and  destroyed,  and  the  reiuse  which 
remains  swept  together  into  a  putrefying  heap  by  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. The  enemy  will  not  need  to  proclaim  his  triumph ;  it  will  be 
felt  in  the  more  expressive  silence  of  extended  desolation. 

RecoUeet  for  a  moment  his  invasion  of  Sgypt,  a  country  which  had 
never  gjmm  him  the  aligfatest  pioviocation;  a  coimiiy  so  mmote  ipam 
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the  leene  of  his  crimest  diat  it  probably  did  not  know  there  was  eneh 
a  mail  in  existence ;  (ha|)py  i^rance,  could  it  have  lasted !)  but  while 
he  was  looking  around  him»  like  a  rulture  perched  on  an  eminence, 
for  objects  on  which  he  might  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst  of  rapine,  he 
no  sooner  beheld  the  defenceless  cmidition  of  that  unhappy  country 
than  he  alighted  upon  it  in  a  moment.  In  Tain  did  it  struggle,  flap  its 
wings,  and  rend  the  air  with  its  shrieks :  the  cruel  etiemy,  deaf  to  its 
cries,  had  infixed  )us  talons  and  was  busy  in  sucking  its  blood,  when 
the  interference  of  a  superior  power  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  prey 
and  betake  himself  to.  flight.  WiU  that  yulture,  think  you,  ever  forget 
his  disappointment  on  that  occasion,  or  the  numerous  wounds,  blows, 
and  concussions  he  received  in  a  ten  years*  struggle  t  It  is  impossi- 
ble ; — it  were  folly  to  expect  it.  He  meditates,  no  doubt,  the  deepest 
revenge.  He  who  saw  nothing  in  the  simple  manners  and  blood- 
bought  liberties  of  the  Swiss  to  engage  his  finrbearance,  nothing  in 
proclaiming  himself  a  Mahometan  to  revest  his  conscience,  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  defenceless  prisoners  to  excite  his  pity,  nor  in  that  of 
the  companions  of  his  warfare,  sick  and  wounded  in  a  foreign  land,  to 
prevent  him  from  despatching  them  by  poison,  will  treat  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  impiety  and  inhumanity  of  his  character  a  nation  which 
he  naturally  dislikes  as  being  free,  dreads  as  the  rivals  of  his  power, 
and  abhors  as  the  authors  of  his  disgrace. 

Though  these  are  undoubted  truths,  and  ought  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, yet  I  would  rather  choose  to  appeal  to  sentiments  more  ele- 
vated than  such  topics  can  inspire.  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
duties  of  this  crisis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  your  minds  to  a  level 
with  your  station,  to  extend  your  views  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  to 
consequences  the  most  certain,  though  most  remote.  By  a  series  of 
criminal  enterprises,  by  the  successes  of  goihy  ambition,  the  liberties 
of  Europe  have  been  gradually  extinguished :  the  subjugation  of  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany  has  completed  that 
catastrophe ;  and  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
who  are  in  possession  of  equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution.  Freed<mi, 
driven  from  every  spot  on  the  Continent,  has  sought  an  asylum  in  a 
country  which  she  always  chose  for  her  favourite  abode :  but  she  is 
pursued  even  here,  and  threatened  with  destruction.  The  inundation 
of  lawless  power,  after  covering  the  -whole  earth,  threatens  to  Mow 
us  here ;  and  we  are  most  exactly,  most  critically  placed  in  the  only 
aperture  where  it  can  be  auccessfrilly  repelled  in  the  Thermopyls  of 
the  universe.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are  concerned,  the 
most  important  by  far  of  subhmuy  interests,  you,  my  onntrymen, 
stand  in  the  capacity  of  the  federal  representatives  of  the  human  race ; 
for  with  you  it  is  to  determine  (under  God)  in  what  condition  the  latest 
posterity  shall  be  bom ;  their  fortunes  are  intrusted  to  your  care,  and 
on  your  conduct  at  this  moment  depends  the  eokmr  and  complexion 
of  their  destiny.  If  liberty,  after  bemg  extingi:^hed  on  the  Continent, 
is  suffered  to  expire  here»  whencois  it  ever  to  emerge  in  the  midst  of 
that  thick  night  that  will  invest  it !  It  remains  with  you  then  to  decide 
whether  thai  freedom,  at  wfacM  voice  die  kingdoms  of  Europe  awoke 
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fipom  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a  career  of  virtuous  emulfltioii  in  every 
thing  great  and  good ;  the  freedom  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  super- 
stition, and  invited  the  nations  to  behold  their  God ;  whose  magic  touch 
kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry^and  the  flame  of 
eloquence;  the  freedom  which  poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts, 
and  embellished  life  with  innumerable  institutions  and  improvements, 
till  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders ;  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether 
this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be  covered  with  a  funeral  pall,,  and 
wrapped  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  your  determina- 
tion. In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  yourselves  worthy  of  such 
a  trust,  every  thought  of  what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impadent  to  mingle  in  the 
battle  of  the ,  civilized  world.  Go  then,  ye  defenders  of  your  country,* 
accompanied  with  every  auspicious  omen ;  advance  with  alacri^  into 
die  field,  where  Grod  himself  musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Keligion  is 
too  much  interested  in  your  success  not  to  lend  you  her  aid ;  she  will 
shed  over  this  enterprise  her  selectest  influence.  While  you  are  en- 
gaged in  the  field  many  will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary ; 
Uie  faithful  of  every  name  will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  power 
with  God ;  the  feeble  hands  which  are  unequal  to  any  other  weapon 
will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from  m3niad8  of  humble,  con- 
trite hearts  the  voice  of  intercession,  supplication,  and  weeping  will 
mingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  shouts  of  battle  and  the  shock 
of  arms. 

While  you  have  every  thing  to  fear  firom  the  success  of  the  enemy, 
you  have  every  means  of  preventing  that  success,  so  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  exertions.  The  extent  of 
your  resources,  under  God,  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  your  cause.  But 
should  Providence  determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in  this  straggle, 
should  the  nation  fs^l,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  (the  purest  allotted 
to  man)  of  having  performed  your  part ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled 
with  the  most  illustrious  dead,  while  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as 
often  as  they  revolve  the  events  of  tliis  period  (and  they  will  inces- 
santly revolve  them),  will  turn  to  you  a  reverential  eye,  while  they 
mourn  over  the  freedom  which  is  entombed  in  your  sepulchre.  I  can- 
not but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and  patriots  of  every 
age  and  country  are  bending  from  their  elevated  seats  to  witness  this 
contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought  to  a  favourable 
issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrious 
immortals!  Your  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended;  and  thousands, 
inflamed  ^h  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  are 
ready  to  svoear  hy  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and  livethfor  ever  and 
ever,  they  will  protect  freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert 
that  cause  which  you  sustained  by  your,  labours  and  cemented  with 
your  blood.  And  thou,  sole  Ruler  among  the  children  of  men,  to 
whom  the  shields  of  the.  earth  belong,  gird  an  thy  sword,  thou  Most 
Mighty:  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle!    Impart,  in 
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addition  to  their  hereditary  yaloor,  that  confidence  of  sneceM  which 
springs  from  thy  presence !  Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  de- 
parted heroes !  Inspire  them  with  thine  own ;  and,  while  led  by  thy 
hand,  and  fighting  under  thy  banners,  open  thou  their  eyes  to  behold 
in  e^ery  yalley,  and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet  beheld  by  the 
same  illumination — chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire !  Then  shall 
the  strong  man  be  as  tow^  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark ;  and  they 
shaU  both  bum  together^  and  none  shall  quench  them. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To  attempt  to  disarm  the-  sererity  of  criticism  by  humiliation  or 
entreaty  woald  be  a  hopeless  task.  Waiving  every  apology,  the  au- 
thor, therefore,  has  only  to  remark,  that  the  motives  of  a  writer  must 
ever  remain  a  secret,  but  the  tendency  of  what  he  writes  is  capable  of 
being  ascertained ;  and  is  in  jreali^  the  only  consideration  in  which 
the  public  are  interested.  The  au&or  is  concerned  at  an  unexpected 
coincidence  in  the  text  between  this  and  a  very  excellent  discourse, 
delivered  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  published  by  his  much  esteemed 
friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Cox.  The  coincidence  was  entirely  acci- 
dental, and  the  text  in  each  instance  being  employed  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  motto,  it  is  hoped  the  train  of  thought  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently distinct.  He  cannot  conclude  without  recommending  to  the 
pubhc,  and  to  the  youn?  especially,  the  serious  perusal  of  the  above- 
mentioned  animated  and  impressive  discourse. 
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Protsrbs  xbu  3. 
That  $he  heart  he  wUh&ut  knawUdge^  it  is  not  good. 

Throughout  every  part  of  this  book,  the  author  is  oopioos  and  eren 
profuse  in  the  praises  of  knowledge.  To  stimulate  to  the  aoouisition 
of  it,  and  to  assist  in  the  pursuit,  is  the  professed  design  witn  whieh 
it  was  penned.  To  know  wisdom  and  instruction;  to  perceive  the 
words  of  understanding ;  to  receive  the  instruction  ojf  wisdom,  justice^ 
judgment^  and  equity  ;  to  give  subtlety  to  the  simple^  to  the  young  inmi 
knowledge  and  discretion.       • 

Though  it  is  evident  from  many  passages,  that  in  the  enoomiums  to 
which  we  have  referred  the  author  had  principally  in  view  divine 
knowledge,  yet  from  other  parts  it  is  equally  certain  he  by  no  means 
intended  to  exclude  from  these  commenidations  knowledge  in  general; 
and  as  we  propose  this  afternoon  to  recommend  to  your  attention  the 
Sabbath-day  school  established  in  this  place,  a  few  reflections  on  the 
utility  of  knowledge  at  large,  and  of  religious  knowledge  in  particular, 
wOi  not  be  deemed  unseasonable. 

L  Let  me  request  your  attention  to  a  few  remarks  on  &e  utility  of 
knowledge  in  general.  It  must  strike  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  the  faculty  of  acquiring  it  forms  the  most 
obvious  distinction  of  our  species.  In  inferior  animals  it  isubsists  in 
80  small  a  degree,  that  we  are  wont  to  deny  it  to  them  altogether ;  the 
range  of 'their  knowledge,  if  it  deserve  die  name,  is  so  extremely 
limited,  and  their  ideas  so  few  and  simple.  Whatever  is  most  exquisite 
in  their  operations  is  referred  to  an  instinct,  which,  working  within  a 
narrow  compass,  though  with  undeviating  uniformity,  supplies  the 
place  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  reason.  In  inferior  animds,  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  species  is  possessed  by  each  individual  of  the 
species,  while  man  is  distinguished  by  numberless  diversities  in  the 
scale  of  mental  improvement.  Now,  to  be  destitute  in  a  remarkable 
degree  of  an  acquisition  which  forms  the  appropriate  possession  of 
human  nature  is  degrading  to  that  nature,  and  must  proportionably 
disqualify  it  for  reaching  the  end  of  its  creation. 

As  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reason, 
so  the  attainment  irf  it  mightSy  sUengthens  and  improves  it,  and  therebj 
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enables  it  to  enrich  itself  with  farther  acquisitions.  Knowledge  in 
general  expands  the  mind,  exalts  the  facidtiest  refines  the  taste  of 
pleasure,  and  opens  numerous  sources  of  intellectual  enjo3rment  By 
means  of  it  we  become  less  dependent  for  satisfaction  upon  the  sensi- 
tive appetites,  the  gross  pleasures  of  sense  are  more  easily  despised, 
and  we  are  made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material 
part  of  our  nature.  Instead  of  being  continually  solicited  by  the  influ- 
ence and  irritation  of  sensible  objects,  the  mind  can  retire  within 
herself,  and  expatiate  in  the  cool  and  quiet  walks  of  contemplation. 
The  Author  of  nature  has  wisely  annexed  a  pleasure  to  the  exercise 
of  our  active  powers,  and  particularly  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which,  if 
it  be  in  some  instances  less  intense,  is  far  more  durable  than  the  grati- 
fications of  sense,  and  is  on  that  account  incomparably  more  valuable. 
Its  duration,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  properties,  renders  it  more 
valuable.  It  may  be  repeated  without  satiety,  and  pleases  afresh  on 
every  reflection  upon  it^  These  are  self-created  satisfactions,  always 
within  our  reach,  not  dependent  upon  events,  not  requiring  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances  to  produce  or  maintain  them ;  they  rise 
firom  the  mind  itself,  and  inhere,  so  to  speak,  in  its  very  substance. 
Let  die  mind  but  retain  it^  proper  functions,  and  they  spring  up  spon- 
taneously, unsolicited,  unborrowed,  and  unbought.  Even  the  difficulties 
and  impediments  which  obstruct  the  pursuit  of  truth  serve,  according 
to  the  economy  under  which  we  are  placed,  to  render  it  more  interest- 
ing. The  labour  of  intellectual  search  resembles  and  exceeds  the 
tumultuous  pleasures  of  the  cha^e,  and  the  consciousness  of  overcoming 
a  formidable  obstacle,  or  of  lighting  on  some  happy  discovery,  gives 
all  the  enjoyment  of  a  conquest,  without  those  corroding  reflections  by 
which  the  latter  must  be  impaired.  Can  we  doubt  that  Archimedes, 
who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  contemplations  as  not  to  be  diverted  by 
the  sacking  of  his  native  city,'  and  was  killed  in  the  very  act  of  medi- 
tating a  mathematical  theorem,  did  not,' when  he  exclaimed  tvf^Kml 
iufn^a !  I  have  found  it !  I  have  found  it !  feel  a  transport  as  genuine 
as  was  ever  experienced  after  the  most  brilliant  victory  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  moral  good  which  results  from  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge:  it  is  chiefly  this,  that  by  multiplying  the  mental 
resources,  it  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  character,  and,  in  some 
measure,  to  correct  and  subdue  the  taste  for  gross  sensuality.  It  en- 
ables the  possessor  ta beguile  his  leisure  moments  (and  every  man  has 
such)  in  an  innocent  at  least,  if  not  in  a  useful  manner.  The  poor 
man  who  can  read,  and  who  possesses  a  taste  for  reading,  can  find 
entertainment  at  home  without  being  tempted  to  repair  to  the  public- 
house  for  that  purpose.  His  mind  can  find  him  emplo3rment  when  his 
body  is  at  rest ;  he  does  not  lie  prostrate  and  afloat  on  the  cuirent  of 
incidents,  liable  to  be  carried  whithersoever  the  impulse  of  appetite 
may  direct  There  is  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  an  intellectual  spring 
urging  him  to  the  pursuit  of  mental  good ;  and  if  the  minds  of  his  family 
also  are  a  little  cultivated,  conversation  becomes  the  more  interesting, 
and  the  sphere  of  domestic  enjo3rmeqt  enlarged.  The  t;alm  satisfaction 
which  books  afford  puts  him  into  a  disposition  to  relish  more  ezqni* 
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oiely  the  tiranqoil  detight  intepanible  firom  the  iodnlgwice  of  oonjugal 
and  parental  affection ;  and  as  he  will  be  more  respe^able  in  the  eyes 
of  his  family  than  he  who  can  teach  them  nothing*  he  will  be  naturally 
induced  to  eultivatfi  whatever  may  preserve*  and  shun  whatever  would 
ii^pair,  that  respect.  He  who  is  inured  to  reflection  will  carry  his 
views  beyond  the  present  hour ;  he  will  extend  his  prospect  a  little  into 
futurity,  and  be  disposed  to  make  some  provision  for  hi§  approaching 
wants;  whence  will  result  an  increased  motive  to  industry,  together 
with  a  care  to  husband  his  earnings  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense. 
The  poor  man  who  has  gained  a  taste  for  good  books  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood become  thoughtful ;  and  when  you  have  given  the  poor  a  habit 
of  thinking*  you  have  conferred  on  them  a  much  greater  favour  than 
by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money*  since  you  have  put  them  in  po»- 
session  of  the  principle  of  all  legitimate  prosperity* 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  extreme  profligacy*  improvidence*  and  miseiy 
which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  labourite  classes  in  many  countries 
are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  3ie  want  of  education*  In  proof  of  this 
we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  compared 
with  that  of  the  peasantry  in  Scotland.  Among  the  former  you  behold 
nothing  but  beggary,  wretchedness*  and  sloth :  in  Scotland*  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  disadvantages  of  a  worse  chmate  and  more  unproductive 
soil,  a  degree  of  decency  and  comfort,  the  fruit  of  sobriety  and  industry* 
is  conspicuous  among  the  lower  classes.  And  to  what  is  this  dis- 
parity in  their  situation  to  be  ascribed  except  to  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion? In  Ireland  the  education  of  the  poor  is  miselrably  neglected; 
very  few  of  them  can  read,  and  they  grow  up  in  a  total  ignorance  of 
what  it  most  befits  a  rational  creature  to  understand :  while  in  Scot- 
land the  establishment  of  £ree  schools*  In  every  parish*  an  essential 
branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country,  brings  the 
means  of  instruction  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  who  are  there 
inured  to  decency,  industry,  and  order. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  fiom  an 
apprehension  that  it  wodd  lift  them  above  their  sphere*  make  them 
dissatisfied  with  their  station  in  life,  and,  by  impairing  Uie  habito  of 
subordination,  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  state ;  an  objection 
devoid  surely  of  all  force  and  validity.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  instructing  men  in  their  duties  can  prompt  them  to  neglect 
those  duties,  or  how  that  enlargement  of  reason  which  enables  them  to 
comprehend  the  true  grounds  of  authority  and  the  obUgation  to  obe- 
dience should  indispose  them  to  obey.  The  admirable  mechanism  of 
society,  together  with  that  subordination  of  ranks  which  is  essential  to 
its  subsistence,  is  surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture*  which  the  exercise 
of  reason  will  detect  and  expose*     The  objection  we  have  stated 

*  In  (he  **EMinbaT«ta  ChrifiHsn  Instnictoi^  ftnr  tSl«,  tti«  slight  mistake  whieh  ocean  abofve,  in 
aeferaice  lo  "  tt«e  schools"  in  North  Briuun.  is  tbos  corrected.  "■  The  trvth  is,  that  Jrte  scbooto 
could  never  have  effected  that  improvement  ui  the  manners  and  ihtelligence  of  the  lower  orders  ia 
Scotland  for  whieh  they  are  so  remarltable ;  and  we  have  reason  to  bless  the  Jadicioas  liberaUty  of 
oar  anccetors,  who  contented  themselves  with  bringing  edacaUon  within  the  feachofthie  lower 
orders,  by  allowing  limited  salaries  to  the  sctioolmasters,  in  aid  of  the  school  leagesy  instead  of  going 
10  the  hutfiU  oUKine  which  tends  to  render  iMcbeni  cai«leMi  and  farsnCa  iudiAfSBL"— Ea. 
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im^g  aiciwukm  en  tho  Moial  otder,  f^nlfy  impolitic,  intidiotitt  and 
aij«8t  Nothing  in  reality  renders  legifiniatc  govertinfeiits  so  insecure 
as  cdrtrsDW  ignorance  in  &e  people.  It  is  this  which  yields  tiiem  an 
easy  prey  to  sedoetion,  makes  them  the  victims  of  j^rejndices  and  false 
alarms,  and  so  ferocions  withal^  that  their  interference  in  a  tkne  .of 
public  conmaotion  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  ^Icano. 

The  true  piop  c^good  govemment  is  Opinion,  the  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  of  benefits  resulting  ftonpi  it,— a  settled  conviction,  in 
other  words,  of  its  being  a  public  good.  Now,  nothing  can  produce 
or  maintain  that  opinion  but  knowledge,  since  opinion  is  a  form  of 
knowledge.  Of  tyrannical  and  tii4awfid  governments,  indeed,  the  sup- 
port is  fear,  to  which  ignorance  is  as  congenial  as  it  is  abhorrent  from 
the  genius  of  a  free  people.  Look  at  the  popular  insurrections  and 
massacres  in  Franees  of  what  description  of  persons  were  those  ruf- 
fians composed  who,  breaking  forth  like  a  torrent,  overwhelmed  the 
moulds  of  lawftil  authority  ?  Who  were  the  cannibals,  that  sported 
with  the  mangled  carcasses  and  palfutating  limbs  of  their  murdered 
victims,  and  dragged  them  about  with  theil"  teeth  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleries  !  Were  they  refined  and  elaborated  into  these  barbarities 
by  the  efforts  of  a  too  polished  education!  No :  .they  were  the  very 
scum  of  the  people,  destitute  of  all  moral  culture,  whose  atrocity  was 
only  equalled  by  &eit  ignorance)  as  might  well  be  expected,  when  the  one 
was  the  legitimate  parent  of  the  othel*.  Who  are  the  persons  who,  in 
every  countnr,  are  most  disposed  to  outrage  and  violence,  but  the  most 
ignorant  and  uneducated  of  th^  poor  T  to  which  class  also  chiefly 
Mong  those  uiAappy  beings  who  are  doomed  to  expiate  their  crimes 
at  the  fotal  tree  \  few  of  whmn,  it  has  recently  been  ascertained,  on 
kccarate  inquiry^,  are  able  to  read,  and  the  greater  part  utterly  destitute 
of  all  moral  or  religious  principle^ 

Ignorance  gives  a  son  of  etehiity  to  prejudice,  and  perpetuity  to 
error.  When  a  baleM  superstition,  like  that  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
has  once  gi^t  footing  among  a  people  in  this  situation,  it  becomes  next 
to  impoAsifole  to  eradicate  it ;  for  it  can  only  Be  assailed  with  success 
by  the  weapons  of  reason  and  argument,  land  to  these  weapons  it  is 
impassive.  The^  sword  of  ethereal  temper  loses  its  edge  when  tried 
on  the  scaly  hide  of  this  leviathan.  No  wonder  the  church  of  Rome 
m  such  a  friend  to  ignonlnce ;  it  is  but  paying  the  arrears  of  gratitude 
in  which  she  is  deeply  indebted.  How  is  it  possible  for  her  not  to 
hate  that  li^t  which  would  unveil  her  impostures  and  detect  her 
enormities* 

If  we  survey  the  genius  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  just 
the  reverse*  It  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  injunction  Go 
4atd  Peath  mU  nations%  and  every  step  of  its  progress  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  instruction.  With  a  condescension  worthy  of  its  Author,  it  offers 
information  to  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate ;  but  extreme  ignorance 
is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  it.  The  first  churches  were 
planted  in  cities  (and  those  the  most  celebrated  and  enlightened),  drawn 
neither  from  the  very  highest  nor  the  very  lowest  classes^  the  former 
too  of^  the  victims  of  luxury  and  pride,  the  latter  sunk  in  extreme 
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ttopidiljr  (  bttt  from  the  middle  orders,  where  the  largest  poiticm  of 
virtue  and  good  sense  has  usually  resided.  In  remote  villages,  its 
progress  was  extremely  slow,  owing  unquestionably  to  that  want  of 
mental  cultivation  which  rendered  them  the  last  retreats  of  superstition ; 
insomuch  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  abetters  of  the  ancient  idolatry 
began  to  be  denominated  Paganij  winch  properly  denotes  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  in  dktinction  from  those  who  reside  in  towns. 
At  the  Reformation,  the  progress  of  the  Reformed  faith  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  advancement  of  letters ;  it  had .  every  where  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies,  and,  next  to  its  agreement  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  its  success  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  under  God,  to 
the  art  of  printing,  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  and  the  illustrious 
patrons  of  seienoe  attached  to  its  cause.  In  the  representation  of  that 
glorious  period  usually  styled  the  Millennium,  when,  religion  shall 
universally  prevail,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  conspicuous  feature,  that  men 
shaU  run  to  and  fro^  and  knawledg$  shall  b$  increased*  That  period 
will .  not  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  men's  minids  being 
more  torpid  and  inactive,  but  rather  by  the  consecration  of  every  power 
to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  it  will  be  a  period  of  remaricabJe 
iUumination,  during  whidh  ihs  light  of  the  moan  shdll  he  as  the  Hght  of 
the  sun^  and  the  light  of  the  sun  as  that  of  seven  days.  Every  useful 
talent  will  be  cultivatec^  every  art  subservient  to  the  interests  of  man 
be  improved  and  perfected ;  learning  vrill  amass  her  stores,  and  genius 
emit  her  splendour ;  but  the  former  will  be  displayed  without  osten- 
ution,  and  the  latter  shine  with  the  softened  effulgence  of  humility 
and  love» 

n.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge  tH 
general ;  we  proceed  to  no|ice  the  utili^  of  religious  knowledge  in  par- 
ticular^ Religion,  on  account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  a  future  state, 
is  every  man's  proper  business,  and  should  be  his  chief  care.  Of 
knowledge  in  general,  there  are  branches  which  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous in  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  attempt  to  acquire,  because  they  have 
no  inunediate  connexion  with  their  duties,  and  demand  talents  which 
nature  has  denied,  or  opportunities  Which  Providence  has  withheld. 
But  with  respect  to  the  pnmary  truths  of  religion^  the  case  is  different ; 
they  are  of  such  daily  use  and  necessity,  that  they  form  not  the  mate- 
rials of  mental  luxury,  so  properly,  as  the  food  of  the  mind.  In 
improring  the  character,  the  influence  of  general  knowledge  is  often 
feeble  and  always  indirect;  of  r^igious  knowledge  the  tendency  to 
purify  the  heart  is  immediate,  and  forms  its  professed  scope  and  design. 
This  is  life  eternal^  to  know  thee  the  only  true  Ood^  and  Jesus  Christy 
whom  thou  hast  sent*  To  ascertain  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Author  of  all  things,  to  know,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing such  a  subject,  what  is  his  moral  disposition,  what  the  situation  we 
stand  in  towards  him,  and  the  principles  by  which  he  conducts  his 
adoainistration,  will  be  allowed  by  every  considerate  person  to  be  of 
the  highest  consequence.  Comparsd  to  this,  aU  other  speculations  or 
kiquiries  sink  into  insigmficance ;  becaXHe  every  event  that  can  befall 
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tu  JB  in  his  hands,  and  by  his  sentence  oar  final  condition  must  be 
£xed.  To  regard  such  an  inquiry  with  indifier^ce  is  the  mark  not 
of  a  noble  but  of  an  abject  mind,  which,  immersed  in  sensuality,  or 
amused  with  trifles,  deems  itself  unworiky  of  eterhal  life.  To  be  so 
absorbed  in  worldly  pursuits  as  to  neglect  future  prospects  is  a  con- 
duct that  can  plead  no  excuse  until  it  is  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt 
or  contradiction  that  there  is  no  hereafber,  and  that  nothing  remains 
but  that  we  eat  and  drink^for  tihmarrowwe  die.  Even  in  that  case  to 
forego  the  hope  of  immortality  without  a  sigh,— to  be  gay  and  sportive 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  in  the  very  moment  of  relinquishing  pros- 
pects on  which  the  wisest  and  best  in  every  age  have  delighted  to  dwell, 
is  the  indication  of  a  base  and  degenerate  spirit  If  existence  be  a  good, 
the  eternal  loss  of  it  must  be  a  great  evil :  if  it  be  an  evil,  reason 
suggests  the  propriety  of  inquiring  why  it  is  so,  of  investigating  the 
mdadies  by  which  it  is  oppressed.  Amid  the  darkness  and  uncer* 
tainty  which  hang  over  our  future  condition,  Revelation,  by  bringing 
life  and  immortaUty  to  light,  affords  the  only  rehef.  In  the  Bible  alone 
we  learn  the  real  character  of  the  Supreme  Being;  his  holiness,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  truth ;  the  moral  condition  of  man  considered  in  his 
relation  to  Him  is  clearly  pointed  out ;  the  doom  of  impenitent  trans- 
gressors denounced,  and  th^  method  of  obtaining  mercy  through  the 
interposition  of  a  divine  mediator  plainly  revealed.  Tliere  are  two 
considerations  which  may  suffice  to  evince  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  scriptural  knowledge. 

I.  The  Scriptures  contain  an  authentic  discovery  of  the  way  of  saha- 
tion.  They  are  a  revelation  of  mercy  to  a  lost  world ;  a  reply  to  that 
most  interesting  inquiry.  What  we  must  do  to  be  saved.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  gospel  system  is  the  economy  of  redemptfon, 
or  the  gracious*  provision  the  Supreme  Beipg  has  thought  fit  to  make 
for  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  by  the  manifestation  in  human 
nature  of  his  own  Son.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  it  the  Gospel^  by 
way  of  eminence,  or  the  glad  tidings  concerning  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  on  the  right  reception  of  which,  or  its  rejection,  turns  our  ever- 
lasting weal  or  wo.  It  is  not  from  the  character  of  God  as  our  creator, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  hope  of  the  guilty  dan  arise ;  the 
fullest  development  of  his  essential  perfections  could  afford  no  rehef 
in  this  case,  and  therefore  natural  religion,  were  it  capable  of  being 
carried  to  the  utmost  perfection,  can  never  supersede  the  necessity 
of  revealed.  To  inspire  confidence,  an  express  communication  from 
Heaven  is  necessary :  since  the  introduction  of  sin  has  produced  a 
peculiarity  in  our  situation  and  a  perplexity  in  our  prospec}^,  which 
nothing  but  an  express  assurance  of  mercy  can  remove. 

In  what  manner  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  may  think  fit  to 
dispose  of  a  race  of  apostates  is  a  question  on  which  reason  can  sug- 
gest nothing  satisfactory,  nothing  salutary :  a  question,  in  the  solution 
of  which,  there  being  no  data  to  proceed  upon,  wisdom  and  folly  fail 
alike,  and  every  order  of  intellect  is  reduced  to  a  level,  for  who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord^  or^  being  his  eounseUor,  hath  taught  hun  t 
It  is  a  secret  ^hich,  had  he  not  been  pleased  to  unibld  it,  must  have 
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for  e\rer  remained  in  the  breast  of  the  Deity.  This  secret,  in  infinite 
mercy,  he  has  condescended  to  disclose :  the  silence,-  not  that  which 
John  witnessed  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  half  an  hour,  but  that  of  ages* 
is  broken ;  the  darkness  is  past,  and  we  behold  in  the  gospel  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  Ood  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Atm- 
self,  not  imputing  to  them  their  trespasses^  and  sending  forth  his  am- 
bassadors to  entreat  us  in  Chrisfs  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
To  that  strange  insensibility  with  respect  to  the  concerns  of  a  fiiture 
world  which  is  at  once  the  indication  and  consequence  of  the  fall 
must  we  ascribe  the  languid  attention  with  which  this  oomnramcatioa 
is  received;  instead  of  producing,  as  it  ought,  transports  of  gratitude 
and  joy  in  every  breast. 

This,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  it,  is  unquestionably 
the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  the  ei^clusive  boast  and  treasure 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  most  emphatically  the  way  of  salvation^  not  only 
as  it  reveals  the  gracious  intentions  of  God  to  a  smful  world,  but  as  it 
lays  a  solid  foundation  for  the  superruaural  duties  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance. All  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel  bear  a  most  intimate  reUticNi 
to  the  character  and  offices  of  the  Saviour ;  from  hiai  they  emanate, 
in  him  they  centre ;  nor  is  any  thing  we  leam  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  of  saving  tendency,  further  than  as  a  part  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  The'  neglect  of  considering  revelation  in  this  light  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  infidelity.  Viewing  it  in  no  higher  character  than  a 
republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  men  are  first  led  to  doubt  the  impor* 
tance,  and  next  the  truth  of  the  discoveries  it  contains ;  an  easy  and 
natural  transition,  since  the  question  of  their  importance  is  so  compli* 
cated  with  that  of  their  truth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  the 
most  refined  ingenuity  cannot  long  keep  them  separate.  It  gives  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  hf  the  remission  of  sins^  through  the  tender 
mercy  rfour  Ood^  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us^ 
to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  While  we  c&ntemplate  it  under 
this  its  true  character,  we  view  it  in  its  just  dimensions,  and  feel  no 
inclination  to  extenuate  the  force  of  those  representations  which  are 
expressive  of  its  pre-eminent  dignity.  There  is  nothing  will  be  allowed 
to  come  into  comparison  with  it,  nothing  we  shall  not  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  for  a  participation  of  its  blessings  and  the  extension  of  its 
influence.  The  veneration  we  shall  feel  for  the  Bible,  as  the  deposi- 
toiy  of  saving  knowledge^  will  be  totally  distinct,  not  only  from  what 
we  attach  to  any  other  book,  but  from  that  admiration  its  other  proper- 
ties inspire ;  and  the'variety  and  antiquity  of  its  history,  the  light  it 
affords  in  various  researches,  its  inimitable  touches  of  nature,  together 
with  the  sublimity  and  beauty  so  copiously  poured  over  its  pages,  will 
be  deemed  subsidiary  ornaments,  &e  embellishments  of  the  casket 
which  contains  the  pearl  of  great  price* 

2.  Scriptural  knowledge  is  of  inestimable  value  on  account  of  its 
supplying  an  infallible  rule  of  life.  To  the  most  untutored  mind,  the 
information  it  affords  on  this  subject  is  far  more  full  and  precise  than 
the  highest  efforte  of  reason  could  attoin.  In  the  best  moral  precepts 
issuing  from  human  wisdom,  there  is  an  incurable  defect  in  that  want 
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of  authority  wMch  robs  them  of  their  power  over  the  conscience ;  they 
are  obligatory  no  further  than  their  reason  is  perceived ;  a  deduction 
of  proofs  is  neoessary,  more  or  less  intricate  and  uncertainf  and  even 
when  clearest,  it  is  still  but  the  language  of  man  to  man,  respectable 
as  sage  advice,  but  wanting  the  force  and  authority  of  law.  In  a  well- 
attested  revelation,  it  is  die  Judge  speaking  from  the  tribunal,  the 
Supreme  Legislator  promulgating  and  interpreting  his  own  laws.  With 
what  force  and  ccmviction  do  those  apostles  and  prophets  addross  us 
whose  miraculous  powers  attest  them  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High,  the  immediate  orgjtos  of  the  Deity !  As  the  morality  of  the 
gospel  is  more  pure  and  comprehensive  than  was  ever  inculcated  be- 
fore, so  the  consideration  of  its  divine  origination  invests  it  with  an 
energy  of  which  every  system  not  expressly  founded  upon  it  is  enthely 
devoid.  We  turn  at  our  peril  from  Him  who  speaketh  to  us  from 
heaven. 

Of  an  accountable  creature,  duty  is  the  concern  of  every  moment, 
since  he  is  every  moment  pleasing  or  displeasing  God.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal element  mingling  vrith  every  action,  and  qualifying  every  dispo- 
sition and  pursuit.  The  moral  quality  of  conduct,  as  it  serves  both  to 
ascertain  and  to  form  the  character,  has  consequences  in  a  future 
world  so  certain  and  infallible,  that  it  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a 
seed,  no  part  of  which  is  lost,  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  also 
shall  he  reap.  That  rectitude  which  the  inspired  -writers  usually 
denominate  holiness  is  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  soul,  capable  of 
bestowing  dignity  in  the  absence  of  every  other  accomplishment,  while 
the  want  of  it  leaves  the  possessor  of  the  richest  intellectual  eYidow- 
ments  a  painted  sepulchre.  Hence  results  the  indispensable  necessity, 
to  every  description  of  persons,  of  sound  religious  instruction,  and  of 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  as  its  genuine  source. 

It  must  be  confessed,  from  melancholy  experience,  that  a  speculative 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  duty  is  too  compatible  with  the  violation 
of  its  dictates,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  convictions  of  conscience 
to  be  habitually  overpowered  by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  appetite. 
To  see  distinctly  the  right  way,  and  to  pursue  it,  are  not  precisely  the 
same  thing.  Still  nothing  in  thie  order  of  mes^is  promises  so  much 
success  as  the  diligent  inculcation  of  revealed  truth.  He  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  cannot  live  in  the  neglect  of 
God  and  religion  with  present,  any  more  than  with  future  impunity ; 
the  path  of  disobedience^  is  obstructed  if  not  rendered  impassable ;  and 
wherever  he  turns  his  eyes  he  beholds  the  sword  of  divine  justice 
stretched  out  to  intercept  his  passage.  Guilt  will  be  appalled,  con* 
science  alarmed,  and  the  fruits  of  unlawM  gratification  imbittered  to 
his  taste. 

It  is  surely  desiral4e  to  place  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the 
path  of  rum:  to  take  care  that  the  unage  of  death  shall  meet  the 
offender  at  every  turn;  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  persist  without 
treading  upon  briers  and  scorpions,  without  forcing  his  way  through 
obstructions  more  formidable  than  he  can  expect  to  meet  with  in  a 
contrary  course.  If  you  can  enlist  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature  under 
the  banners  of  virtue,  set  him  at  war  with  himself,  and  subject  him  lo 
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the  neeessitjr,  alioidd  he  pttvevere,  of  stiffiag  and  orercoming  what* 
erer  is  most  characteristic  of  a  reasonable  creatniey  3rou  hate  done 
what  wOl  probably  not  be  unproductife  of  advantage.  If  he  be  at  the 
same  thne  Reminded,  by  his  aoquaintanee  with  the  word  of  God,  of.  a 
better  state  of  mind  bemg  attainable,  a  better  destiny  reserved,  provided 
they  are  willing  and  obedient,  for  the  children  of  men,  there  is  room 
to  hope  that,  wearied^  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  tn  th$ 
^eatness  of  his  ttoy,  he  will  bethink  himseff  of  the  true  refuge,  and 
implore  the  spirit  of  grace  to  aid  his  weakness  and  subdue  his  corrupt 
tions.  Bound  religious  instruction  is  a  perpetual  counterpoise  to  the 
foree  of  depravity.  The  law  cf  the  Lord  is  petfectj  converting  the  soul ; 
the  testimony  of  the  Jjord  is  sure^  making  wise  the  single;  the  com* 
mandment  of  the  Lord  is  fure^  enlightening  the  eyes  ;  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  chan^  enduring  for  ever  ;  the  jud§^newts  of  the  Lord  are  truCf 
and  righteous  altogether* 

While  we  insist  on  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  word  of  God,  we  are  equally  convinced  it  is  but  an  instrument, 
winch,  like  eveiy  other,  reqmres  a  liand  to  wield  it;  and  that,  impor* 
tant  as  it  is  in  the  order  of  means,  the  spirit  of  Christ'  only  can  make 
it  effectual,  which  ought  therefore  to  be  earnestly  and  inceasandy  im- 
plored for  that  pmrpose.  Open  mine  eyes^  aaith  the  F^ahnist,  and  I 
shaU  behold  wonderful  things  out  of  thy  law.  We  trust  it  will  be  your 
care  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  school  we  are  recommending  to  the 
patronage  of  this  audience  to  impress'on  these  children  a  deep  con- 
viction of  their  radical  corruption,  and  <^  the  necessity  of  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  to  render  the  knowledge  they  acquire  practical  and  eK* 
perimentaL  In  the  morning  sow  your  seed^  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
four  hoTid  ;  hut  remember  that  neither  he  that  'sowethf  nor  he  that  water* 
eth^  is  ceny  thing;  it  is  God  thatgiveth  the  increase^  ^Be  not  satialied 
with  making  them  read  a  lesson  or  repeat  a  prayer..  By  every  thing 
tender  and  solemn  in  religion,  by  a  due  admixture  of  the  awful  con- 
siderations drawn  &om  the  prospect  of  death  and  judgment,  with  others 
of  a  more  pleasing  nature,  aim  to  fix  serious  impressions  on  their 
hearts.  Aim  to  produce  a  religious  concern,  carefully  watch  its  pro- 
gress, and  endeavour  to  conduct  it  to  a  prosperous  issue.  Lead  them 
to  die  footstool  of  die  Saviour ;  teach  them  to  rely,  as  guilty  creatures, 
on  bis  jneriis  alone,  and  to  commit  their  etemd  iirteresis  entirety  into 
his  hands.  Let  the  salvation  of  these  children  be  the  object  to  whidi 
every  word  of  your  instructions,  every  exertion  of  your  authority  is 
directed.  Despise  the  profane  clamour  which  would  deter  you  from 
attemptmg  to  render  diem  serious,  fimn  an  apprehension  of  its  makmg 
them  melancholy,  not  doubting  for  a  moment  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  that  the  path  to  true  happiness  Isai 
through  purity,  humility,  and  devotion.  Meditate  the  woi^  of  80ttl»: 
meditate  deeply  the  lessons  the  Scriptures  afford  on  their  inconceiv- 
able yahie  and  eternal  duration.  While  the  philosopher  wearies  him- 
sdf  with  endless  speculations  on  dieir  physical  properties  and  nature, 
while  the  politician  only  contemplates  the  social  arrangements  of  man- 
kind and  die  shifting  forms  of  policy,  6x  your  attention  on  the  indi- 
ridoal  importance  of  man  as  the  creature  of  God  and  a  candidate  for 
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inisriirtality.  Let  it  be  your  highest  ambitkm  to  train  up  these  chil- 
dxea  for  an  unchanging  condition  of  being.  Spare  no  pains  to  recover 
them  to  the  image  of  God ;  render  fan^ar  to  their  minds,  in  all  its 
extent,  the  various  branches  of  that  holiness  without  which  none  shall 
see  the  Lord*  Inculcate  the  obligation,  and  endeavour  to  inspire  the 
love  of  that  rectitude,  that  eternal  rectitude,  which  was  with  God  be- 
fore time  began,  was  imbodied  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  and  in  its 
lower  communications  will  survive  every  sublunary  change,  emerge 
in  the  dissolution  of  all  things,  and  be  impressed,  in  refulgent  charac- 
ters, on  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  in  which  dwelUth  fight" 
eousness.  Pray  often  with  them  and  for  them,  and  remind  them  of 
the  inconceivable  advantages  attached  to  that  exercise.  Accustom 
them  to  a  punctual  and  reverential  attendance  at  the  house  of  God : 
insist  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  by  such  a  disposal  of  time 
as  is  suitable  to  a  day  of  rest  and  devotion.  Survey  them  with  a 
vigilant  and  tender  eye,  checking  every  appearance  of  an  evil  and 
depraved  disposition  the  moment  it  springs  up,  and  encouraging  the 
dawn  of  piety  and  virtue.  By  thus  training  them  up  in  the  v>ay  they 
should  go^  you  may  reasonably  hope  that,  tohen  old^  they  will  not 
dqtartfirom  it. 

We  congratulate  t^e  nation  on  the  extent  of  the  efforts  employed 
and  the  means  set  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  especially  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge, from  which  we  hope  much  good  will  accrue,  not  only  to  the 
parties  concerned  but  to  Uie  kingdom  at  large.  These  are  die  like- 
liest, or  rather  the  only  expedients  that  can  be  adopted  for  forming  a 
sound  and  virtuous  populace ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure 
by  which  society  is  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  b  on  them  its  stability 
chiefly  depends :  the  elaborate  ornament  at  the  top  will  be  a  wretched 
compensation  for  the  want  of  solidity  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture. These  are  not  the  times  in  which  it  is  safe  for  a  nation  to 
repose  on  the  lap  of  ignorance.  If  there  ever  were  a  season  when 
public  tranquillity  was  ensured  by  the  absence  of  knowledge,  that 
season  is  past.  The  convulsed  state  of  the  world  will  not  permit 
unthinking  stupidity  to  sleep  without  being  appalled  by  phantoms  and 
shaken  by  terrors  to  which  reason,  which  defines  her  objects  and 
limits  her  apprehensions  by  the  reality  oif  things,  is  a  stranger.  Every 
thing  in  the  condition  of  mankind  announces  the  approach  of  some 
great  crisis,  for  which  nothing  can  prepare  us  but  the  diflusion  of 
knowledge,  probity,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  While  the  world  is 
impelled  with  8U<^  violence  in  opposite  directions ;  while  a  spirit  of 
giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed  upon  the  nations,  and  the  seeds  of  muta- 
tion are  so  thickly  sown,  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  be  our  grand  security ;  in  the  neglect  of  which,  the  politeness, 
the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge  accumulated  in  the  higher  orders, 
weak  and  unprotected,  will  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and  perish 
like  a  garland  in  the  grasp  of  popular  fiuy.  Wisdom  and  knowiodge 
skaU  be  the  stability  bf  thy  timesy  and  strength  of  salvation ;  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  his  treasure* 
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PREFACR 


The  following  discourse  would  sooner  have  made  its  appearance^ 
but  for  circumstances  in  which  the  public  are  too  little  interested  to 
render  it  necessary  or  proper  for  me  to  explain :  nor  should  I  have 
adverted  to  the  time  of  its  publication,  did  it  not  seem  strange  that, 
having  been  preached  on  a  public  occasion,  it  should  be  committed  to 
the  press  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the  delivery. 

With  respect  to  the  sermon  itself,  tlie  author  begs  leave  to  bespeak 
the  indulgence  of  his  readers  for  introducing  sentiments  with  which 
they  must  be  perfectly  familiar,  requesting  them  to  recollect  that,  on 
practical  subjects,  the  most  common  thoughts  are  usually  the  most 
important,  and  that  originality  is  the  last  quality  we  seek  for  in  advice. 
If  it  have  any  tendency  to  do  good  beyond  the  occasion  of  its  delivery, 
by  reminding  my  highly-esteemed  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  the 
duties  and  obligation  attached  to  their  sacred  function,  the  end  pro- 
posed will  be  answered.  The  worthy  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed gave  a  specimen  of  his  liberality,  in  engaging  me  to  take  so 
leading  a  part  in  his  ordination,  when  our  difference  of  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  baptism  was  well  known ;  a  subject  which  has,  unhappily, 
been  a  frequent  occasion  of  alienating  the  minds  of  Christians  from 
each  other.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Christian  worid 
should  be  so  violently  agitated  by  disputes,  and  diviUed  into  factions, 
on  points  which,  it  is  aUowed,  in  whatever  way  they  are  decided,  do 
not  enter  into  the  essentials  of  Christianity!  When  will  the  time 
arrive  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  shall  cordially  join  hand  and  heart 
with  all  who  hold  the  head,  and  no  other  terms, of  communion  be 
insisted  upon  in  any  church  but  what  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
real  Christian  !  The  departure  from  a  principle  so  directly  resulting 
fi^m  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  so  evidently  inculcated  and  implied 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  has,  in  my  apprehension,  been  productive*  of 
infinite  mischief;  nor  is  there  room  to  anticipate  the  period  of  the 
universal  difiusion  and  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  completely  renounced  and  abandoned. 

What  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  beautiful  idea  which  our  Saviour 
gives  us  of  his  church,  as  onefold  under  one  shepherd,  than  the  present 
aspect  of  Christendom,  split  into  separate  and*  hostile  communions 
frowning  defiance  on  each  other,  where  each  erects  itself  upon  party 
principles,  and  selecte  its  respective  watchword  of  contention^  as 
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though  the  epithet  of  militant,  when  applied  to  the  ehurch,  were 
designed  to  announce,  not  a  state  of  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, but  of  irreconcilable  intestine  warfare  and  opposition.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  quit  a  subject  which,  though  painfully  interesting,  would 
necessanly  lead  to  reflections  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  this 
preface. 

It  may  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  substance  of  the 
following  discourse  was  delivered  in  London,  at  the  anniversary  of  an 
academical  institution,  recently  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  metropolis,  for  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist 
denomination.  The  institution  to  which  we  refer  is  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Rev,  William  Newman.  I  cannot  let  the 
present  occasion  pass,  of  earnestly  and  respectfully  reoommmling 
this  infant  seminary  to  the  patronage  of  the  religious  public.  There 
was  a  time,  we  are  aware,  when  doubts  were  entertained,  in  some 
eeiioQS  minds,  of  the  eligibility  of  training  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
by  a  preparatory  course  of  study.  These  scruples,  we  believe,  have 
long  since  subsided,  and  a  conviction  felt  by  intelligent  men  of  all 
denominations  of  the  expedience,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  instructing 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  principles  of  science  and  literature. 
Learning  is  no  longer  dreaded  as' the  enemy  of  piety ;  nor  is  it  sup- 
posed that  the  orthodoxy  of  a  public  teacher  of  religion  derives  any 
security  from  his  professed  ignorance  on  every  other  subject.  Along 
with  this  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  a  certain  class  of  Christians, 
circumstances  have  arisen,  connected  with  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  state  of  society,  which  render  a  higher  degree 
of  mental  cultivation  than  was  heretofore  needed  indispensably  requi- 
site. The  Baptist  denomination,  in  common  with  other  Christianst 
have  not  failed  to  advert  to  this  urgent  and  increasing  demand  for 
cultivated  talent  in  their  ministers,  although  they  have  long  had  occa- 
sion to  lament  the  scantiness  and  inadequacy  of  their  means  of  sup- 
plying it.  To  the  Bristol  academy,  the  only  seminary  they  possessed 
till  within  these  few  years,  they  feel  the  highest  obligations,  for  supply- 
ing them  with  a  succession  of  able  and  faithful  pastors,  who  have  done 
honour  to  their  churches :  and  few  things  would  give  the  patrons  and 
founders  of  the  sequnary  for  which  I  am  pleading  more  concern,  than 
the  suspicion  of  entertaining  views  unfavourable  to  that  academy. 
They  respect  its  claim  of  seniority;  they  revere  the  character  of  its 
excellent  president ;  they  contemplate,  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
the.  beneficial  result  of  its  operations,,  conspicuous  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom:  but  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  disinterested 
motives  of  its  friends  and  benefactors  to  suspect  them  of  wishing  to 
monopolize  the  education  of  ministers  connected  with  the  dencHnina- 
tion.  They  feel  as  little  jealousy  of  the  seminary  recently  established 
in  Yorkshire,  which  has  already  produced  good,  fruits,  under  the  cul- 
ture and  superintendence  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Steadman.  Convinced, 
however,  of  there  being  still  occasion  for  an  ehlargeroont  of  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  having,  by  the  munificence  of  a  g Mierous  itidividttal, 
been  presented  with  a  house  and  premises  well  adapted  to  academical 
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purposes,  they  could  feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  so  noble  a  gift*  or 
in  seconding  the  pious  and  benevolent  design  of  the  founder.  The 
institution  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  subsists  on  a  small  scale.  They 
look  to  the  smiles  of  Heayen,  and  to  the  liberality  of  a  Christian 
public,  and  especially  to  the  piety  and  opulence  of  the  professors  of 
religion  in  the  metropolis,  who  have  never  been  wanting  in  the  zealous 
support  of  institutions  tending  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
best  interest  of  mankind,  for  such  an  enlargement  of  their  funds  and  . 
resources  as,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  its  worthy  tutor,  shall  render 
it  a  permanent  and  extensive  blessing. 

LsiOBtraB,  December  31, 1811. 


A  DISCOURSE. 


2  Corinthians  iv.  L 

Tker^ijirt^  seeing  we  have  this  ministry^  as  100  have  received  merest 
we  faint  not* 

As  you  haye  requested  me  to  address  you  upon  the  present  occa^ 
sion,  I  am  persuaded  you  wiil  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  the  use 
of  that  freedom  whieh  the  nature  of  the  service  to  which  you  have 
invited  me  demands,  combined,  with  diose  sentiments  of  high  esteem 
which  your  character  will  dways  inspire.  Having,  with  Ske  accus- 
tomed solemnities,  been  invested  with  the  pastoral  office  over  this 
church,  you  will  permit  me  to  remind  you  of  the  discouragements  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  supports  on  the  other,  which  you  may  reasonably 
look  for  in  3rour  ministerial  warfare,  as  far  as  they  are  naturally  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  passage  of  Scripture  selected  for  the  basis  of  our 
present  discourse. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  private  Christian,  before  he  assumes  a 
religious  profession,  to  count  the  cost ;  to  the  minister  it  cannot  be 
less  so,  Uiat  he  may  not  be  surprised  by  unexpected  trials,  nor  dis- 
mayed at  the  encounter  of  difficulties  for  which  he  has  made  no  prepa- 
ration. A  just  estimate  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  is  an  important 
qualification  for  the  proper  discharge  of  whatever  function  we  are 
called  to  exert.  Aa  you  are  neither  a  novice  in  the  ministry,  nor  have 
failed  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  consequences  of  your  present  engage- 
ments, you  will  not  suspect  me  of  attempting,  by  the  hints  whieh  may 
be  suggested,  to  give  you  information,  but  merdy  to  stir  up  your  pure 
mind  hy  way  of  .remembrance. 

I.  Let  me  request  your  attention  to  the  sources  of  discouragement 
connected  with  the  .office  you  have  undertaken. 

1.  They  are  such  as  arise,  in  part,  from  the  nature  of  the  office 
itself,  which  is  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  converting  souls  to  God, 
and  conducting  them  in  the  path  to  eternal  life.  To  you,  in  common 
with  other  Christian  pastors,  is  committed  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
the  office  of  promulgating  that  system  of  truth  which  is  designed  to 
renew  the  world  and  sanctify  the  church.  Under  the  highest  autnority 
you  are  enjoined  to  use  your  utmost  effi>rts  to  open  blind  eyes^  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Ood» 
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The  bare  mention  of  such  an  employment  is  enough  to  convince  us  the 
difficulties  attending  it  are  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  to  make  us 
exclaim  with  an  apostle,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 

The  minds  of  men  are  naturally  indisposed  to  the  reception  of 
divine  truth.  The  truths  of  the  gospel  are  not  merely  of  a  speculative 
nature,  which  need  only  to  be  stated  with  their  proper  evidence  in  order 
to  ensure  their  success :  there  are  in  the  mind  latent  prejudices  against 
which  they  strongly  militate,  and  which,  when  excited,  naturally  pro- 
duce opposition.  Mankind  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  themselves, 
to  view  their  virtues  through  a  magnifying  medium,  and  to  cast  their 
deficiencies  and  vices  into  the  shade.  Dissatisfied,  as  they  often 
are,  with  their  outward  condition,  they  hav6  yet  little  or  no  conviction 
of  their  spiritual  wants;  biit  with  respect  to  these  are  ready  to  im- 
agine, with  the  Laodiceans,  that  they  are  rich  and  increased  in  goods^ 
and  have  need  of  nothing.  Hence  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  they 
are  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  humiliating  representations  made  by 
the  oracles  of  God  (^  their  native  guilt  and  misery.  They  wiU  readily 
confess  they  are  not  perfectly  innocent  or  faultless ;  they  have  their 
imperfections  as  well  as  others,  but  they  are  far  firom  believing  that 
they  are  actually  under  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of  the  Almighty* 
They  feel,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  themselves,  and,  by  setting 
their  supposed  good  qualities  and  actions  against  their  bad  ones, 
contrive  to  adjust  their  account  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  aconsider^ 
able  balance  in  their  favour.  On  the  mercy  of  God  they  feel  no 
objection  to  profess  their  reliance ;  deeming  it  more  decent,  and  even 
more  safe,  than  to  challenge  his  justice ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  mercy  of  which  they  speak  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  would 
look  upon  it  as  an  absurdity  to  suppose  it  could  be  withheld.  In 
short,  Uiey  are  the  whole  who  need  no  physician. 

The  gospel  presupposes  a  charge  of  guilt ;  it  assumes,  as  an  indu- 
bitable fact,  the  universal  apostacy  of  our  race,  and  its  consequent 
liability  to  perish  under  the  stroke  of  the  divine  anger ;  nor  can  you 
acquit  yourself  of  the  imputation  of  handling  the  word  of  God  deceit* 
fully,  if,  from  false  delicacy  or  mistaken  tenderness,  you  neglect  the 
frequent  inculcation  of  this  momentous  truth.  You  will  find  it,  how-* 
ever,  no  easy  matter  to  fasten  the  charge  on  the  conscience ;  which, 
when  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  will  often  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  and  general  acknowledgment,  which  leaves .  the  heart  quite 
unafiected.  To  convin(ie  efiectuadly  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  superior 
agent. 

The  very  attempt  to  produce  that  humiliating  sense  of  unworthine'ss 
and  weakness  which  is  essential  to  a  due  reception  of  the  gospel  will 
frequently  excite  disgust,  should  it  terminate  in  no  worse  consequences. 
You  will  be  reproached  as  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings,  and  suspected 
of  taking  a  pleasure  in  overwhelming  the  soul  with  dark  and  melan- 
choly forebodings.  By  a  part  of  your  hearers  you  will  possibly  be 
regarded  as  an  uimatural  character,  and  as  having  in  your  religion  a 
tincture  of  what  is  savage  and  inhuman ;  in  consequence  of  which* 
they  who  refiise  to  profit  by  your  admonitioiia  will  be  apt  to  apply  to 
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yoa  the  language  of  the  king  of  larael,  /  kate  kim^for  h$  abotg^s  pro* 
pkesieth  evil  tf  me,  and  not  good*  Of  the  common  apostacy,  one  of 
the  moai  diattnguiahing  featurea  ia,  a  atupe^Eustion  and  inaenaibility  in 
relation  to  whatever  ia  of  a  apiritual  nature,  together  with  a  levity 
and  careleaaneas  which  it  requirea  the  utmost  effort  of  the  Christian 
ministry  to  dispel. 

If  you  should  be  succeaaful  m  awakening  a  salutary  concern  in  the 
breasts  of  your  hearers,  and  exciting  them  to  inquire  what  they  muat 
do  to  be  saved,  fresh  difficulties  await  you.  The  enemy  will  leave 
no  artifice  untried  to  divert  it,  and  to  wear  it  off  by  audi  a  succession 
of  cares  and  vanities,  that  as  much  attention  and  address  will  be 
requisite  to  maintain  it  till  it  issues  in  a  saving  effect,  as  to  produce 
it  at  first.  There  are  many  who,  after  appearing  for  a  time  earnestly 
engaged  in-  the  pursuit  of  salvation,  have,  in  consequence  of  stifling 
convictions,  become  more  callous  and  insensible  than  ever,  aa  iron  ia 
hardened  in  the  &re.  The  grand  scope  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  to 
bring  men  home  to  Christ ;  but  ere  they  arrive  thither,  there  are  no* 
merous  by-^ixtths  into  which  those  who  are  awakened  are  in  danger  of 
diverting,  and  of  finding  a  delusive  repose,  without  coming  as  humble 
penitents  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  They  are  equally  in  danger  of 
catching  at  premature  conw^ation,  and  of  ainking  into  listless  despond* 
ency.  Withhold  thy  throat  from  thirsty  said  the  project  Jeremiah^ 
and  thy  foot  from  being  unshod;  but  thou  satdst^  there  is  no  hope^for 
I  have  loved  strangers^  and  after  them  I  must  go*  In  the  pursuit  of 
eternal  good,  the  heart  is  extremely  inconstant  and  irresolute ;  easily 
prevailed  on,  when  the  peace  it  is  in  quest  of  is  delayed,  to  desist  from 
further  seeking.  During  the  first  serious  impressions,  the  light  which 
unveils  futurity  often  shines  with  too  feeble  a  ray  to  produce  thai 
perfect  and  plenary  conviction  which  permits  the  mind  no  longer  to 
vacillate ;  and  the  fascination  of  sensible  objects  eclipses  the  powevs 
of  the  world  to  come.  Nor  is  there  less  to  be  af^rehended  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  conscience,  roused  to  a  just  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  sinner  is  exposed  by  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  is 
apt  to  derive  consolation  from  this  very  uneasiness ;  by  which  means 
it  is  possible  that  the  alarm,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of 
its  tendency  to  produce  a  consent  to  the  overtures  of  the  gospel,  may 
ultimately  lull  the  mind  into  a  deceitful  repose.  The  number,  we  feart 
is  not  9fasil  of  those  who,  though  they  have  never  experienced  a 
saving  change,  are  yet  under  no  appreh^isions  respecting  their  statet 
merely  because  they  can  remember  the  time  when  they  felt  poignant 
convictions.  Mistakmg  what  are  uaually  the  preliminary  steps  to 
conversion  for  conversion  itself,  they  deduce  from  their  former  appre* 
hensions  an  antidote  against  present  fears,  and  from  past  prognostics 
of  danger  an  omen  of  their  future  safety.  With  persons  of  this 
description  the  flashes  of  a  superficial  joy,  arising  firom  a  presumption 
of  being  already  pardoned,  accompanied  with  some  slight  and  transient 
relishes  of  the  word  of  God,  are  substituted  for  that  new  birth,  and 
that  lively  trust  in  tbe  Redeemer,  to  which  the  promise  of  salvation 
inseparably  belongs.    Such  wen  tfaow  who  received  the  seed  wt» 
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stony  ground,  and  who^  having  heard  ihe  word  of  God,  anon  toUh  jay 
received  tY,  but  having  no  depth  of  earthy  it  soon  withered  away..  Others 
endeavour  to  sooth  the  anguish  of  their  minds  hy  a  punctual  perform* 
ance  of  certain  religious  exercises,  and  a  partial  reformation  of  con- 
duct; in  consequence  of  which  they  sink  into  mere  formalists;  and 
confounding  the  instruments  of  religion  with  the  end,  their  apparent 
melioration  of  character  diverts  their  attention  from  their  real  wants, 
and,  hy  making  them  insensible  of  the  extent  of  their  malady,  obstructs 
their  cure.  Instead  of  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  great  Physician, 
and  implicitly  complying  with  his  prescriptions,  they  have  recourse  to 
palliatives,  which  assuage  the  anguish  and  the  smart,  without  reaching 
the  seat  or  touching  the  core  of  the  disorder. 

Were  the  change  which  the  gospel  proposes  to  effect  less  funda- 
mental and  extensive  than  it  is,  we  might  the  more  easily,  flatter  our- 
selves with  being  able  to  carry  its  designs  into  execution.  Did  it  aim 
merely  to  polish  the  exterior,  to  tame  the  wildness  and  prune  the 
luxuriance  of  nature  without  the  implanting  of  a  new  principle,  the 
undertaking  would  be  less  arduous.  But  its  scope  is  much  higher ; 
it  proposes,  not  merely  to  reform,  but  to  renew  ;  not  so  much  to  repair 
the  moral  edifice  as  to  build  it  afresh ;  not  merely,  by  the  remon- 
strances of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  prudence,  to  engage  men  to  lay 
a  restraint  upon  their  vices,  but,  by  the  inspiration  of  truth,  to  become 
new  creatures.  The  effects  of  the  gospel  on  the  heart  are  compared, 
by  the  prophet,  to  the  planting  of  a  wilderness,  where  what  was  bar- 
renness and  desolation  before  is  replenished  with  new' productions. 
/  wiU  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar-tree^  the  shittahrtree^  and  the 
myrfie-tree  ;  I  wUl  set  in  the  desert  the  Jir-tree,  the  pine-tree^  and  the 
boX'tree  together,  that  they  may  know,  <md  consider,  and  understand 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this.  Although  the  change  is 
frequently  slow,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  effecting  it,  may  proceed  by 
imperceptible  steps  and  gentle  insinuations,  the  issue  is  invariably  the 
same ;  nor  can  any  representation  do  justice  to  its  dignity.  How  great 
the  skill  requisite  in  those  who  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  producing  it ! 

To  arrest  the  attention  of  the  careless,  to  subdue  the  pride  and 
soflen  the  obduracy  of  the  human  heart,  so  that  it  shall  stoop  to  the 
authority  of  an  unseen  Saviour,  is  a  task  which  surpasses  the  utmost 
efforts  of  human  ability,  unaided  by  a  superior  power.  In  attempting 
to  realize  the  design  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we  are  pro{{osing  to 
call  the  attention  of  men  from  the  things  which  are  6een  and  temporal 
to  things  unseen  and  eternal ;  to  conduct  them  from  a  life  of  sense  to 
a  life  of  faith ;  to  subdue,  or  weaken  at  least,  the  influence  of  a  world, 
which,  being  always  present,  is  incessantly  appealing  to  the  senses, 
and  soliciting  the  heart,  in  favour  of  a  state  whose  very  existence  is 
ascertained  only  by  testimony.  We  call  upon  them  to  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  to  deny  the  strongest  and  most 
inveterate  propensities,  and  to  renounce  the  enjoyments  which  they 
have  tasted  and  felt  for  the  sake  of  a  happiness  to  which,  they  have 
no  relish.  We  must  charge  them,  as  they  value  their  salvation^  not 
10  love  the  worlds  who  have  been  accustomed  to  make  it  the  sole  object 
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of  their  attachment,  and  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  that  almighty 
and  invisible  Raler  from  whom  they  have  deeply  revolted.  We  pre- 
sent to  them,  it  is  true,  a  feast  cf  fat  things^  of  wine  en  the  lees  toeU 
refined;  we  invite  them  to  entertainments  more  ample  and  exquisite 
than,  but  for  the  gospel,  it  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con> 
ceive;  but  we  a^di^ss  our  invitations  to  minds  fatally  indisposed, 
alienated  from  the  life  of  Grod,  with  little  sense  of  the  value -of  his 
favour,  and  no  delight  in  his  converse.  The  souls  we  address,  though 
originally  formed  for  these  enjoyments,  and  utterly  incapable  of  being 
happy  without  them,  have  lost,  through  the  fall,  that  right  taste  and 
apprehension  of  things  which  is  requisite  for  the  due  appreciation  of 
these  blessings ;  and,  like  Ezekiel,  we  prophesy  to  dry  bones  in  the 
valley  of  Vision,  which  will  never  live  but  under  the  visitation  of  that 
breath  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  This  indisposition  to  the  things 
of  God,  so  radical  and  incu^le  by  human  power,  as  it  has  been  a 
frequent  source  of  discouragement  to  the  faithfol  minister,  so  it  would 
prove  an  invincible  obstacle  to  success,  did  that  success  depend  upon 
human  agency. 

2.  To  these  difficulties,  which  arise  finom  the  nature  of  the  woric* 
abstractedly  considered,  must  be  added  those  which  are  modified  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  which  result  from  that  diversity  of  tem- 
per, character,  and  situation  which  prevails  in  our  auditory.  To  the 
several  classes  of  which  it  consists,  it  is  necessary  rightly  to  divide 
the  word  of  truths  and  give  to  every  one  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  sea* 
son.  The  epidemic  malady  of  our  nature  assumes  so  many  shapes, 
and  appears  under  such  a  variety  of  symptoms,  that  these  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  distinct  diseases,  which  demand  a  pn^rtionate 
variety  in  the  method  of  treatment ;  nor  will  the  same  prescription  suit 
all  cases.  A  different  set  of  truths,  a  different  mode  of  address  is 
requisite  to  rouse  the  careless,  to  beat  down  the  arrogance  of  a  self- 
justifying  spirit  from  what  is  necessary  to  comfort  Sie  humble  and 
contrite  in  heart ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  which  we  should  most  anxiously 
gaard  against,  the  infosion  of  a  false  peace,  or  inflaming  the  wounds 
which  we  ought  to  heal.  A  loose  and  indiscriminate  manner  of  apply- 
ing the  promises  and  threatenmgs  of  the  gospel  is  ill-judged  and  per- 
nicious; it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  effectual  method  of 
depriving  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  of  its  edge,  than  adopting  that  lax 
generality  of  representation  which  leaves  its  hearer  nothing  to  apply, 
presents  no  incentive  to  self-examination,  and,  besides  its  utter  ineffi* 
ciency,  disgusts  by  the  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  the  disregard 
to  its  best  interests,  it  infdlibly  betrays.  Without  descendmg  to  such 
a  minute  specification  of  circumstances  as  shall  make  our  addresses 
personal,  Ihey  ought  unquestionably  toiye  characteristic,  that  the  con- 
science of  the  audience  may  feel  the  hand  of  the  preacher  searching 
it,  and  every  individual  know  where  to  class  himself.  The  preacher 
who  aims  at  doing  good  will  endeavour,  above  all  things,  to  insulate 
his  hearers,  to  place  each  of  them  apart,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  escape  by  losing  himself  in'  the  crowd.  At  the  day  of  judg* 
ment,  the  attention  exci^by  the  surrounding  scene,  the  strange  aspect 
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of  nature,  the  dlsaofaitioii  of  the  elements,  and  the  last  tntmp  will  hate 
no  other  effect  than  to  cause  the  reflections  of  the  smner  to  return 
with  a  more  oyerwhelming  tide  on  his  own  character,  his  sentencCf 
his  unchanging  destiny ;  and  amid  the  innumerable  millions  who  sui^ 
round  him,  he  will  mourn  aparU  It  is  thus  the  Christian  minister 
should  endeaYOur  to  prepare  the  tribunal  of  conscience,  and  turn  the 
eyes  of  erery  one  of  his  hearers  on  himself. 

To  men  of  different  casts  and  complexions,  it  is  obvious,  a  corres* 
ponding  difference  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  the  method  of  appeal 
is  requisite*  Some  are  only  capable  of  digesting  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  on  whom  it  is  necessary  often  to  inculcate  Uie  same  lea* 
sons  with  the  reiteration  of  parental  solicitade :  there  are  otheiB  of  e 
wider  grasp  of  comprehension,  who  must  be  indulged  with  an  am^er 
variety,  and  to  whom  views  of  religion  less  obvious,  less  obtrusive^ 
and  demanding  a  more  vigorous  exercjse  of  the  understanding,  are 
peculiarly  adapted.  Some  are  accustomed  to  eontemi^ate  every  sub* 
ject  in  a  light  so  cool  and  argumentative,  that  they  are  not  easily- 
impressed  with  any  thing  which  is  not  presented  in  the  gaib  of  re»* 
.  soning ;  nor  apt,  though  firm  believers  inr  revelation,  to  be  strongly 
moved  by  naked  assertions  even  fiom  that  quarter.  There  are  others 
of  a  softer  temperament  who  are  more  easily  won  by  tender  strokes 
of  pathos.  Minds  oi  an  obdurate  make,  and  which  have  beoi  re»« 
deied  callous  by  long  habits  of  vice,  must  be  appalled  and  subdued  bf 
the  tenors  of  the  Lc^;  while  others  are  capable  of  being  iramn  with 
the  cords  of  love^  and  wUk  the  bands  of  a  man»  Same  we  must  saoa 
with  feaff  phtcking  them  out  tf  the  fire  ;  on  others  we  muat  haoe  coaa^ 
passiony  making  a  difference.  You  vrili  recdleet  that  he  who  sfpske 
as  never  man  spake,  mild,  gentle,  insinuating  in  his  addressee  to  the 
multitude,  reserved  the  thunder  of  his  denunciations  for  sanctiaionious 
hypocrites.  In  this  part  of  our  ministerial  function  we  shall  do  irell 
to  imitate  St  Paul,  who  became  ^all  things  to  aO  men,  that  he  migM 
win  some ;"  combining,  in  his  efforts  for  the  salvation  ef  souls,  die 
utmost  simplicity  of  intention  with  the  utmosi  venatiiity  of  ad(kess» 

May  I  be  permitted  to  remark,  though  it  seem  a  digressios,  that  lot 
the  mode  ti  conducting  our  public  ministrations,  we  are,  periiape,  too 
formal  and  mechauicd ;  that  in  the  distributioa  of  the  natter  of  esr 
sermons  we  indulge  too  little  variety,  and,  exposing  our  plan  in  ail  its 
parts,  abate  the  e^e  of  curiosity  by  enabling  the  hearer  to  antieqmte 
what  we  intend  to  advance.  Why  should  that  force  idiieh  surprise 
gives  to  eveiy  emotioa  derived  £tom  just  and  affecting  sentiments  be 
bainished  from  the  pulpit,  when  it  is  found  of  such  moment  is  eveijr 
other  kind  of  public  address?  I  cannot  but  uiMigine  the  fiist  pireadMrs 
of  the  gospel  appeared  beforetheir  audience  with  a  mors  firee  end 
unfettered  air  than  »  consistent  with  the  narrow  tranuMels  to  whiehp 
in  these  latter  ages,  disoosrses  fimm  the  pulpit  ate  confiee^  The 
sublime  emotions  with  which  dwy  were  fraught  would  hare  isddeied 
them  impatient  of  audi  restrictions ;  nor  coc&  ihey  tufiisr  the  f 


ous  stream  of  argument,  expostulation,  and  pathos  to  be  weakeesd* 
byfireningil  into^aitifioialseBenoirs  pnpeirsd  in  fhs  heads  sad 
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partiealafB  of  a  modem  sennoii*  Method,  we  ue  aware,  k  an  eeeen* 
tial  ingredient  in  eveiy  diseoime  designed  for  the  instniotion  of  man- 
kind, but  it  ooght  nerer  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  as  anjobjeot 
apart;  never  appear  to  be  an  end,  instead  of  an  instrument;  or  beget 
a  sospieion  of  the  sentimente  being  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
method,  not  the  method  for  the  sentiments.  Let  the  experiment  be 
tried  oa  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  ancient  eloquenpe ;  let  an 
oralion  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  be  stretched  upon  a  Procrustes*  bed 
of  this  sort,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  flame  and  enthu- 
siaam  which  have  excited  admiration  in  all  ages  will  instantly  evapo- 
rate ;  yet  no  one  perceives  a  want  of  method  in  these  immortal  com* 
positions,  nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  remote  from  incoherent 
riiapsody. 

To  return  to  the  subject :  whatever  the  mode  of  address,  or  what- 
ever the  choice  of  topics,  there  are  two  qualities  inseparable  from  reli- 
gious instruction, — these  are  seriousness  and  affection.  In  the  most 
awful  denunciations  of  the  divine  displeasure,  an  air  of  unaffected  ten- 
derness should  be  preserved,  that  while  with  unsparing  fidelity  we 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  it  may  appear  we  are  actuated  by 
a  genuine  spirit  of  compassion.  A  hard  and  unfeeling  manner  of 
denouncing  the  threatenings  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  only  barbarous 
and  inhuman,  but  calculated,  by  inspiring  disgust,  to  rob  them  of  all 
their  efficacy.  If  the  awful  part  of  our  message,  which  may  be  styled 
Ihe  burden  of  the  Lord,  ever  fall  with  due  weight  on  our  hearers,  it 
will  be  when  it  is  delivered  with  a  trembling  hand  and  faltering  lips ; 
and  we  may  then  expect  them  to  realiase  its  solemn  import  when  they 
perceive  that  we  ourselves  are  ready  to  sink  under  iu  ^  Of  whom  I 
have  told  you  before,"  said  St.  Paul,  "*  and  now  tell  you  weepings  that 
they  are  ^e  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  What  force  does  that 
affecting  declaration  derive  from  these  tears !  An  affectionate  manner 
insinuates  itself  into  tHe  heart,  renders  it  soh  and  pliable,  and  disposes 
it  to  imbibe  the  sentiments  and  follow  the  impulse  of  the  speaker. 
Whoever  has  attended  to  the  effect  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit  must 
have  perceived  how  much  of  their  unpression  depends  upon  this  quality, 
which  gives  to  sentiments  comparatively  trite  a  power  over  die  mind 
beyond  what  the  most  striking  and  original  conceptions  possess  with- 
out it* 

Near  aJdn  to  this,  and  not  inferior  in  importance,  is  the  second  quality 
we  mentioned,  seriousness*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  how 
offensive  and  unnatural  is  every  violation  of  it  in  a  religious  discourse, 
which  is,  however,  of  wider  extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  including 
not  merely  jesting,  buffoonery,  and  undisguised  levity  of  every  sort, 
but  also  whatsoever,  in  composition  or  manner,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  of  the  speaker  being  deeply  in  earnest ;  such  as  spark- 
ling ornaments,  far-fetched  images,  and  that  exuberance  of  flowers 
which  seems  evidently  designed  to  gratify  the  fancy  rather  than  to 
touch  the  heart  When  St  Paul  recommends  to  Timothy  that  sound 
speech  whiek  cannot  he  condemned^  it  is  probable  he  refers  as  much  to 
the  propriety  of  the  vehkle  as  to  the  pimty  of  the  instruction.    There 
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is,  parmit  me  to  remiad  yen,  ^  sober  dignity  both  of  language  and  of 
sentiment  suited  to  the  representations  of  religion  in  all  its  variety  of 
topics,  from  which  the  inspired  writers  never  depart,  and  which  it  will 
be  our  wisdom  to  imitate.  In  describing  the  pleasures  of  devotion,  oi 
the  joys  of  heaven,  there  is  nothing  weak,  sickly,  or  effeminate :  a 
chaste  severity  pervades  their  delineations,  and  whatever  they  say 
appears  to  .emanate  from  a  serious  mind,  accustomed  to  the  contem- 
plation of  great  objects  without  ever  sinking  under  them  from  imbe 
cility,  or  attempting  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  interest  by  puerile  exag- 
gerations and  feeble  ornaments.  The  exquisite  propriety  of  their 
representations  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  habitual  seriousness ; 
and  the  latter  to  their  seeing  things  as  they  are. 

3.  Having  touched  on  the  principal  difliculties  attending  the  public 
exercise  of  the  ministry,  it  may  be  expected  something  will  be  said  on 
its  more  private  functions.  To  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  pastor  to 
visit  his  people  often  is,  perhaps,  affirming  too  much ;  the  more  fre- 
quently he  converses  with  them,  however,  provided  his  conversation 
be  properly  conducted,  the  more  will  his  person  be  endeared  and  his 
ministry  acceptable.  The  seasonable  introduction  of  religious  topics 
is  oflen  of  such  admirable  use,  that  there  are  few  qualities  more  envia- 
ble than  the  talent  of  '*  teaching  from  house  to  house ;"  though  the 
modem  state  of  manners,  I  am  aware,  has  rendered  this  branch  of 
the  pastoral  office  much  more  difficult  than  in  former  times.  In  a 
country  village,  where  there  is  more  simplicity,  less  dissipation,  and 
less  hurry  of  business  than  in  large  towns,  prudent  exertions  of  this 
kind  may  be  considered  as  eminently  proper  and  beneficial.  The 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  carried  must  be  detennined  by  circum- 
stances, without  attempting  to  prescribe  any  other  rule  than  this,  that 
the  conversation  of  a  Christian  minister  should  be  always  such  as  is 
adapted  to  strengthen,  not  impair,  the  impression  of  his  public  instruc- 
tions. Though  it  is  not  necessary  nor  expedient  for  him  to  be  always 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  religion,  his  conversation  should  invariably 
have  a  religious  tendency ;  that  whatever  excursions  he  indulges,  the 
return  to  serious  topics  may  be  easy  and  natural.  The  whole  cast  of 
his  character  should  be  such  as  is  adapted  to  give  weight  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministerial  functions.  On  the  peculiar  force  with  which 
the  obligations  of  virtue  attach  to  a  Christian  teacher,  the  purity  and 
correctness  of  your  own  conduct,  while  it  would  imbolden  me  to  speak 
with  tlie  greater  freedom,  make  it  less  necessary  for  me  to  insist. 
Tou  are  aware  that  moral  delinquency  in  him  produces  a  sensation 
as  when  an  armour-bearer  fainteth ;  that  he  can  neither  stand  nor  fall 
by  himself;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deviate  essentially 
firom  the  path  of  rectitude  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  infamy  of 
Jeroboam,  who  is  never  mentioned  but  to  be  stigmatized  as  he  who 
taught  Isrcbel  to  sin.  Be  thou  an  ensample  to  the  Jlock  in  faitJi^  in 
purity^  in  conversation,  in  doctrine,  in  charity.  Instead  of  satisfying 
ourselves  in  the  acquisition  of  virtue  with  the  attainments  of  a  learner, 
we  must  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  a  master,  and  give  to  our  conduct 
the  correctness  of  a  pattern.    We  are  called  to  such  a  conquest  over 
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the  world,  and  such  an  exhibition  of  the  sjMiit  of  Christy  as  ifaall  not 
merely  exempt  us  from  censm*e,  but  excite  to  emulation.  Ye  ar$  the 
salt  of  the  earthy  ye  are  the  light  of  the  worlds  said  our  Savkmr  to  his 
disciples,  whom  he  was  about  to  send  forth  in  the  character  of  poUie 
teachers.  As  persons  to  whom  the  conduct  of  souls  is  committed, 
we  cannot  make  a  wrong  step  without  endangering  the  interests  of 
others ;  so  that  if  we  neglect  to  take  our  soundings  and  inspect  our 
chart,  ours  is  the  misconduct  of  the  pilot,  who  is  denied  the  privilege 
of  perishing  alone.  The  immoral  conduct  of  a  Christian  minister  is 
little  less  than  a  public  triumph  over  the  religion  he  inculcates :  and 
when  we  recollect  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  the  snares  to  which  we 
are  exposed,  and  the  wiles  of  our  adversary,  who  will  proportion  his 
efforts  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  his  success,  we  must  be  aware 
how  much  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  exemplary  conduct  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  ministerial  function. 

With  the  utmost  propriety  of  conduct,  and  the  greatest  skill  exerted 
in  3rour  work,  we  dare  not  flatter  you  with  the  prospect  of  unmingled 
success.  Under  the  most  judicious  method  of  treatment,  the  maladies 
of  some  will  prove  incurable,  and  they  will  perish  under  your  hand. 
While  to  some  the  gospel  is  a  savour  of  life  unto  life^  to  others  it  will 
prove  the  savour  of  death  unto  death;  and  in  the  course  of  your  labours 
you  will  meet  with  frequent  disappointments  where  you  have  formed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Some  who  did  run  well  will  afterward 
he  hindered;  and  of  others^  who  have  clean  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world  through  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy 
being  afterward  entangled  therein^  the  latter  end  will  he  worse  than  the 
leginning.  Many  a  Demas,  it  is  probable,  will  forsake  you,  havif^ 
loved  this  present  world;  and  by  many  of  your  hearers,  who  now  evince 
the  most  zealous  attachment,  you  may  hereafter  be  considered  as  an 
enemy,  because  you  tell  them  the  truth.  In  certain  instances,  your 
ministry  will  be  attended  with  consequences  which  you  cannot  con- 
template without  deep  concern ;  for  the  sword  of  the  spirit  is  an  awful 
weapon,  which  will  exert,  where  it  fails  to  inflict  a  salutary  wound,  its 
destructive  edge.  Against  those  of  your  hearers  who  reject  your 
message,  though  now  an  ambassador  of  peace,  and  oflen  a  weeping 
suppliant  at  their  feet,  you  will  ere  long  appear  a  swift  witness  before 
God,  and  be  compelled,  by  your  voice,  to  exasperate  the  accents  of 
vengeance,  and  augment  the  viab  of  wrath.  You  are  set  for  the  rising 
and  falling  of  many  in  Israel. 

XL  But  it  is  time  to  tu^  to  a  more  pleasing  part  of  our  subject,  and 
to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  supports  by  which  these  sources  of 
discouragement  are  balanced. 

1.  The  oflBice  you  have  undertaken  is  of  divine  institution.  The 
unhappy  disputes  which  have  prevailed  in  the  church  respecting  the 
proper  channels  for  conveying,  and  the  legitimate  mode  of  vesting  it, 
are  so  far  from  weakening  or  perplexing  the  evidence  of  this  truth, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  so  many  concurrent  suflrages  in  its 
favour ;  since  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  Christian  ministry 
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is  an  ordmaooe  of  God ;  an  expodient  for  the  impioyeiaent  of  man* 
kind,  of  his  devising,  and  supported  by  his  authority.  But  of  that 
wisdom  which  pervades  the  works  of  God,  the  church  is  the  principal 
scene ;  to  the  intent^  saith  the  apostle,  that  to  principalities  and  powers 
might  be  made  known  hy  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Hence 
we  may  be  certain  that  so  leading  a  branch  of  its  constitution  as  that 
under  our  consideration  cannot  fail  of  being  adapted  in  the  best 
possible  manner  to  promote  the  interest  of  reUgion ;  nor  is  it  difficidt 
to  perceive,  that  if  men  are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  reason  and  per- 
suasion, the  setting  apart  an  order  for  the  express  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  concerns  of  salvation  must  have  a  beneficial  tendency; 
an  order,  be  it  remembered,  not  appointed  like  the  priests  of  pagaa 
antiquity  for  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  but  for  the  inculcatioa 
of  truth ;  not  to  conduct  the  pomp  of  lustrations  and  sacrifices,  but  to 
watch  for  souls  as  those  that  must  give  an  account.  Nothing  similar  to 
this  was  known  in  the  heathen  religions ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
and  evincing  the  simple  wisdom  of  its  author,  is  as  original  in  its  con- 
ception as  it  is  admirable  in  its  efiects.  Its  simplicity,  its  distance 
irom  whatever  is  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  is  one  of  its  highest 
recommendations ;  for  the  Christian  minister  is  beautifully  compared 
to  a  fisherman,  who  would  only  be  embarrassed  by  those  instruments 
and  appendages  which  belong  to  more  splendid,  but  less  useful 
employments. 

2.  Another  consideration  calculated  to  afibrd  us  encouragement  is, 
that  the  materials  of  our  work  are  ready  furnished  to  our  hand,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  admirably  adapted  to  our  purpose.  Our 
office  is  that  of  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom ;  our  duty, 
faithfully  to  dispense  the  stores  which  superior  wisdom  and  opulence 
have  provided.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  stretch  our  invention  in 
the  discovery  of  topics  and  arguments  fitted  to-  move  the  mind  and 
impel  it  in  a  right  direction,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  past  expe- 
rience, would  be  a  most  unpromising  undertaking.  A  doctrine,  full, 
pure,  perfect,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  without  debasing  its 
spirit,  nothing  taken  away  without  impairing  its  proportions,  is  com- 
mitted to  our  trust,  to  be  retained  and  preserved  just  as  we  have 
received  it,  and  delivered  to  our  hearers  in  all  its  primitive  simplicity. 
Like  the  works  of  nature,  while  it  exhibits  at  first  view  an  impress 
of  its  author,  in  the  unequivocal  character  it  bears  of  purity  and 
majesty,  it  improves  on  a  closer  examination ;  and  the  more  deeply  it 
is  investigated  the  more  the  wisdom  of  the  contrivance,  in  its  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  state  and  condition  of  mankind,  becomes  conspicuous. 
As  the  discovery  of  a  way  of  salvation  for  a  fallen  race,  of  the  method 
by  which  a  guilty  and  degenerate  creature  may  recover  the  image  and 
favour  of  his  Maker,  which  we  must  ever  remember  is  its  most  essential 
characteristic,  what  is  wanting  to  its  perfection  ?  what  information  or 
assurance  beyond  what  it  contains,  calculated  to  awe,  enlighten,  con- 
vince, and  encourage?  The  facts  it  exhibits,  supported  by  clear  and 
indubitable  testimony,  are  more  extraordinary  than  ever  entered  the 
ffiind  of  man  in  its  widest  excursions,  combining  all  the  sobriety  of 
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tnish  with  move  than  the  grandeur  of  fiction;  and  the  doctrine*  co» 

nected  with  these  facts,  by  the  easiest  and  most  natural  inference,  are 
of  infinite  moment.  To  a  serious  mind,  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion  appear  with  such  an  air  of  unaffected  greatness,  that  in  com- 
parison of  these  all  other  speculations  and  reasonings  seem  like  the 
amusements  of  childhood.  When  the  Deity,  the  incarnation,  the  atone- 
ment, the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  sanctification  of  the 
church,  and  the  prospects  of  glory  have  engaged  our  conteroplaticniy 
we  feel,  in  turning  our  attention  to  other  objects,  a  strange  descenti 
and  perceive,  with  the  certainty  of  demonstration,  that  as  the  earth  is 
too  narrow  for  the  full  development  of  these  mysteries,  they  are 
destined  by  their  consequences  and  effects  to  impregnate  an  eternal 
duration*  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  finding  the  ancient  prophets 
searched  into  these  mysteries  with  great  but  unsuccessful  diligence^ 
that  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  them,  or  that  the  apostles  were  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  riches  which  they  proclaimed  and  im<- 
parted.  Are  you  desirous  of  fixing  the  attention  of  your  hearen 
strongly  on  their  everlasting  concerns  ?  No  pecuhar  refinement  ef 
thought,  no  subtlety  of  reasoning,  much  less  the  pompous  exaggera* 
tions  of  secular  eloquence  are  wanted  for  that  purpose ;  you  have 
(mly  to  imbibe  deeply  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  let  his  doctrine  enlighteQi 
his  love  inspire  your  heart,  and  your  situation,  in  comparison  of  other 
speakers,  will  resemble  that  of  the  angel  of  the  Apocal3rp6e,  who  wa$ 
seen  standing  in  the  sun.  Draw  your  instructions  immediately  from 
the  Bible ;  the  more  immediately  they  are  derived  from  the  source, 
and  the  less  they  are  tinctured  with  human  distinctions  and  refine^ 
ments,  the  more  salutary,  and  the  more  efficacious.  Let  them  be 
taken  fresh  from  the  spring.  Yotif  I  am  persoaded,  will  not  satisfy 
yourself  with  the  study  of  Christianky  in  narrow,  jejune  abridgments 
and  systems,  but  contemplate  it  in  its  utmost  extent,  as  it  subsists  it 
the  sacred  oracles ;  and  in  investigating  these  you  will  permit  your 
reason  and  eonseience  an  operation  as  free  and  unfettered  as  if  none 
had  examined  them  before.  The  neglect  of  this  produces,  too  ofteOf 
an  artificial  scarcity,  where  some  of  the  choicest  provisions  of  the 
household  are  exploded  or  overlooked. 

When  we  incidcate,  with  so  much  earnestness,  an  attention  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  let  us  not  be  understood 
to  exclude  his  preeepts,  ot  to  countenance,  for  a  moment,  the  too  fre* 
quent  neglect  of  Christian  morality.  While  you  delight  in  disfdayiag 
the  riches  of  divine  grace,  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  redemption,  as 
the  grand  motive  to  love  and  trust  in  the  Redeemer,  you  will  not  forget 
frequently  to  admonish  your  hearers  that  he  only  Uweth  him  who 
ie^th  his  sayings;  the  illustration  of  which,  in  their  bearmgs  upon 
the  different  relations  and  circumstances  of  life,  vrill  form,  if  yon 
follow  the  apostolic  example,  a  most  important  branch  of  your  ministry* 
Not  content  with  committing  the  obligation  of  nuM^ality  to  the  arlntrar 
tion  of  feeling,  much  less  ^nith  faintly  hmting  at  it,  as  an  obvious  infer^ice 
horn  orthodox  doctrine*  you  will  illustmte  its  j^rinciples  with  an  enwgy, 
a  eopiouenees,  a  futaets  of  detail  ppoportkiaed  to  its  ackjiowledged 
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miportance.  You  willnot  be  silent  on  the  precepts,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  infringing  on  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  nor  sink  the  character 
df  the  legislator  in  that  of  the  Saviour  of  the  church.  A  morality, 
more  elevated  and  pure  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  Seneca 
or  Epictetus,  will  breathe  through  your  sermons,  founded  on  a  basis 
which  every  understanding  can  comprehend,  and  enforced  by  sanctions 
which  nothing  but  the  utmost  stupidity  can  despise ;  a  morality  of 
which  the  love  of  God  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  Redeemer  are 
the  plastic  soul,  which,  pervading  every  limb  and  expressing  itself  in 
every  lineament  of  the  new  creature,  gives  it  a  beauty  all  its  own. 
As  it  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  just  and  aSfecting  views  of  divine  truth, 
you  will  never  sever  it  from  its  parent  stock,  nor  indulge  the  fruitless 
hope  of  leading  men  to  holiness,  without  strongly  imbuing  them  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Truth  and  holiness  are  in  the  Christian 
system  so  intimately  allied,  that  the  warm  and  faithful  inculcation  of 
the  one  lays  the  only  foimdation  for  the  other.  For  the  illustration 
of  particular  branches  of  morals,  we  may  consult  pagan  writers  on 
ethics  with  advantage ;  but  in  search  of  principles,  it  is  at  our  peril 
that  we  desert  the  school  of  Christ :  since  "  we  are  complete  in  Him," 
and  all  the  moral  excellence  to  which  we  can  aspire  is  but  Christianity 
imbodied ;  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,  the  impress 
of  the  gospel  upon  the  heart.  The  perfection  of  the  Christian  system, 
considered  as  the  instrument  of  renovating  the  human  mind,  is  the 
second  consideration. 

3.  The  third  consideration  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention 
is  that  of  its  being  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  To  this  the  apostle 
immediately  refers  in  the  context,  where  he  is  contrasting  the  Christian 
with  the  Jewish  institute.  Who  hath  also  made  us  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter 
killeth,  hut  the  spirit  giveth  life.  But  if  the  ministration  of  death 
written  and  engraven  in  stones  was  glorious,'how  shall  not  the  ministra^ 
turn  of  the  spirit  be  more  glorious?  From  this  circumstance  he  infers 
the  superior  dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  miraculous  gifts 
intended  for  a  sign  to  unbelievers,  and  to  aid  the  gospel  during  its  first 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  pagan  darkness,  have  long  since  ceased 
with  the  exigency  that  called  them  forth;  but  the  renewing  and 
sanctifying  agency  of  the  spirit  remains,  and  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  time ;  the  express  declaration  of  our  Saviour  not  admitting  a  doubt 
of  its  perpetuity.  /  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,  the  spirit  of  truth,  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  hnoweth  him^ 
hut  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  a^d  shall  be  in  you*  To  the 
world,  who,  in  their  unrenewed  state,  are  unsusceptible  of  his  sanctify- 
ing impress,  he  is  promised  in  the  preparatory  form  of  a  spirit  of  con- 
viction; to  believers,  he  is  promised  as  an  indwelling  principle,  an 
ever-present  Deity,  who  consecrates  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  to  be  his 
perpetual  abode.  Hence  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  dependent  for 
success  on  the  force  of  moral  suasion ;  not  merely  the  teachers  of 
an  external  religion,  including;  truths  the  most  momentous,  and  duties 
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of  die  inghest  oUigatkm ;  they  are  also  the  iiiBtraments  through  whom 
a  supernatural  agency  is  exerted.  And  hence,  in  the  conversion  of 
souls,  we  are  not  to  compare  the  difficulties  to  he  surmounted  with  the 
feehle  resources  of  human  power,  hut  with  His  with  whom  nothing  is 
impossihle.  To  this  the  inspired  historian  every  where  directs  our 
attentiKHi  as  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  signal  success  which 
crowned  the  labours  of  the  first  preachers.  If  a  great  multitude  at 
Antioch  turned  to  the  Lord,  it  was  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
with  them;  if  Lydia  believed,  in  consequence  of  giving  attention  to  the 
things  that  were  spoken,  it  was  because  the  Lord  opened  her  heart; 
if  Paul  planted  and  Apollos  watered  with  success,  it  was  the  Lord  who 
gaoe  the  increase;  and  highly  as  they  were  endowed,  and  though 
invested  with  such  extensive  authority,  they  did  not  presume  to  count 
upon  any  thing  from  themselves ;  their  sufficiency  was  of  God.  As 
the  possibility  of  such  an  influence  can  be  doubted  by  none  who  believe 
in  a  Deity,  so  the  peculiar  consolation  derived  from  the  doctrine  that 
asserts  it  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  renders  what  was  merely  possible 
certain,  what  was  before  vague  and  undetermined,  fixed,  by  reducing 
the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  concerns  of  salvation,  to  a 
stated  method  and  a  settled  law.  The  commmiication  of  the  spirit, 
to  render  the  gospel  efficacious,  becomes  a  standing  ordinance  of 
Heaven,  and  a  full  security  for  its  final  triumph  over  every  opposing 
force.  My  word,  said  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  shall  not  return  unto 
me  void,  but  shall  ciccomplish  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent  it.  At  the 
same  time,  connected  as  it  is  by  the  very  tenor  of  the  promise  with 
the  publication  of  an  external  revelation,  and  professing  to  set  its  seal 
only  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  it  precludes,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
enthusiastic  pretension,  by  leaving  the  appeal  to  Scripture  as  fbll  and 
uncontrolled  as  if  no  such  agency  were  supposed.  It  is  strange  that 
any  should  be  found  to  deny  a  doctrine  so  consolatory  under  the  pre- 
tence of  its  derogating  from  the  sufficiency  of  revelation,  when  it  not 
only  ascribes  to  it  all  the  efficacy  that  can  belong  to  an  instrument  or 
external  means,  but  confers  the  highest  honour  upon  it,  by  marking  it 
out  as  the  only  fountain  of  instruction  to  which  the  agency  of  the 
Deity  is  inseparably  attached.  The  idea  of  his  immediate  interposition 
must  necessarily  increase  our  veneration  for  whatever  is  connected 
with  it ;  and  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  internal  illumination 
of  the  spirit  is  merely  intended  to  qualify  the  mind  for  distinctly  per- 
ceiving and  cordially  embracing  those  objects  and  no  other,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  vrritten  word.  To  dispel  prejudice,  to  excite  a  dis- 
position for  inquiry,  and  to  infuse  that  love  of  the  truth  without  which 
we  can  neither  be  transformed  by  its  power  nor  bow  to  its  dictates,  is 
the  grand  scope  of  spiritual  agency ;  and  how  this  should  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  the  truth  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  The 
inseparable  alliance  between  the  spirit  and  the  word  secures  the 
harmony  of  the  Divine  dispensations ;  and  since  that  spirit  of  truth 
can  never  contradict  himself,  whatever  impulse  he  may  give,  whatever 
disposition  he  may  commimicate,  it  involves  no  irreverence  towards 
that  divine  agent  to  compare  his  operations  with  that  standinfif  revela- 
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^dich,  equally  dainiing  him  for  its  author,  he  has  etptendj 

^inted  for  the. trial  of  the  spmts. 

Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you,  by  keeping  close  to  the  fountain  of 
grace,  to  secure  a  large  measure  of  its  influence.  In  your  private 
studies  and  in  your  public  performances,  remember  your  absolute 
dependence  on  superior  aid ;  let  your  conviction  of  this  dependence 
become  so  deep  and  practical  as  to  prevent  your  attempting  any  thing 
in  your  own  strength,  after  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  advert  to  his  labours  in  the  gospel,  checks  himself  by 
addmg,  with  ineffable  modesty,  yet  not  /,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was 
tmth  me.  From  that  vivid  perception  of  truth,  that  full  assurance  of 
faith  which  is  its  inseparable  attendant,  you  will  derive  unspeakable 
advantage  m  addressing  your  hearers ;  a  seriousness,  tenderness,  and 
majesty  will  pervade  your  discourses,  beyond  what  the  greatest  unas- 
sisted talent  can  command.  In  the  choice  of  your  subjects  it  will  lead 
you  to  what  is  most  solid  and  useful,  while  it  enables  you  to  handle 
them  in  a  manner  the  most  efficacious  and  impressive.  Possessed  of 
this  celestial  unction,  you  will  not  be  under  the  temptation  of  neglect- 
ing a  plain  gospel  in  quest  of  amusing  speculations  or  unprofitable 
novelties  ;  the  most  ordinary  topics  will  open  themselves  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  interest,  as  though  you  had  never  considered  them  before ; 
and  the  things  of  the  Spitit  will  display  their  inexhaustible  variety  and 
depth.  You  will  pierce  the  invisible  world ;  you  will  look,  so  to 
speak,  into  eternity,  and  present  the  essence  and  core  of  religion, 
while  too  many  preachers,  for  want  of  spiritual  discernment,  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  suiface  and  the  shell.  It  will  not  allow  us  to  throw  one 
grain  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  vanity ;  it  will  make  us  forget  ourselves 
so  completely  as  to  convince  our  hearers  we  do  so ;  and,  displacing 
every  thing  else  from  the  attention,  leave  nothing  to  be  felt  or  thought 
of  but  the  majesty  of  truth  and  the  realities  of  eternity. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  you  possess  this  sacred  influence 
will  be  the  earnestness  with  which  you  implore  it  in  behalf  of  vour 
hearers.  Oflen  will  you  how  the  knee  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  will  grant  unto  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him  ;  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  being 
enlightened,  that  they  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  their  calling,  and 
what  are  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  among  them  that 
believe. 

On  the  one  hand  it  deserves  attention,  that  the  most  eminent  and 
successful  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  diflerent  communities,  a  Brainerd, 
a  Baxter,  and  a  Schwartz,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  for  a  sim- 
ple dependence  upon  spiritual  aid ;  and  on  the  other,  that  no  success 
whatever  has  attended  the  ministrations  of  those  by  whom  this  doctiine 
has  been  either  neglected  or  denied.  They  have  met  with  such  a 
rebuke  of  their  presumption,  in  the  total  failure  of  their  efforts,  that 
none  will  contend  for  the  reality  of  divine  interposition  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned ;  for  when  has  "  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed"  to 
those  pretended  teachers  of  Christianity  who  believe  there  is  no  such 
arm?    We  must  leave  them  to  labour  in  a  field  respecting  which  God 
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has  commanded  the  doads  not  to  rain  upon  it.  As  if  conscious  of  this, 
of  late  they  have  turned  their  efforts  into  a  new  channel,  and,  despair- 
ing of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
seduction  of  the  faithful;  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  have 
acted  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  their  principles ;  the  pro* 
pagation  of  heresy  requiring,  at  least,  no  dwine  assistance. 

4.  Let  me  request  you  to  consider  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
profession  which  you  have  assumed.  I  am  aware  that  the  bare  men 
tion  of  these,  as  attributes  of  the  Christian  ministry  (especially  whes 
exercised  among  Protestant  dissenters),  may  provoke  a  smile:  we 
contend,  however,  that  if  the  dignity  of  an  employment  is  to  bo 
estimated,  not  by  the  glitter  of  external  appearances,  but  by  the  magni^ 
tude  and  duration  of  the  consequences  involved  in  its  success,  the 
mudsterial  function  is  an  high  and  honourable  one.  Though  it  is  not 
permitted  us  to  magnify  ourselves,  we  may  be  allowed  to  magnify  our 
office  ;  and,  indeed,  the  juster  the  apprehensions  we  entertain  of  what 
belongs  to  it,  the  deeper  the  conviction  we  shall  feel  of  our  defects. 
Independently  of  every  other  consideration,  that  office  cannot  be  mean 
which  the  Son  of  God  condescended  to  sustain :  for  the  word  wkidk  we 
preach  first  began  to  he  spoken  hy  the  Lord ;  and,  while  he  sojourned 
upon  earth,  that  Prince  of  life  was  chiefly  employed  in  publishing  his 
own  religion.  That  office  cannot  be  mean  whose  end  is  the  recoveiy* 
of  man  to  his  original  purity  and  happiness — the  illumination  of  the 
understanding — ^the  communication  of  truth — and  the  production  of 
[Hrmcipies  wluch  will  bring  forth  fruit  unto  everlasting  life.  As  the 
material  part  of  the  creation  was  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  immaterial ; 
ami  of  the  latter  &e  most  momentous  characteristic  is  its  moral  and 
accountable  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  its  capacity  of  virtue  and  vice ; 
that  labour  cannot  want  dignity  which  is  exerted  in  improving  man  in  his 
highest  character,  and  fitting  him  for  his  eternal  destination.  Here 
alone  is  certainty  and  durability ;  for,  however  highly  we  may  esteem 
Jie  arts  and  sciences  which  polish  our  species  and  promote  the  welfare 
jf  society ;  whatever  reverence  we  may  feel,  and  ought  to  feel,  for 
those  laws  and  institutions  whence  it  derives  the  security  necessary 
for  enabling  it  to  enlarge  its  resources  and  develop  -its  energies,  we 
cannot  forget  that  these  are  but  the  embellishments  of  a  scene  we  must 
shortly  quit — the  decorations  of  a  theatre,  from  which  the  eager  spec- 
tators and  applauded  actors  must  soon  retire.  The  end  of  aU  things 
is  at  hand.  Vanity  is  inscribed  on  eveiy  earthly  pursuit,  on  all  sub- 
lunary labour;  its  materials,  its  instruments,  and  its  objects  will  alike 
perish.  An  incurable  taint  of  mortality  has  seized  upon,  and  will  con* 
sume  them  ere  long.  The  acquisitions  derived  from  religion,  the 
graces  of  a  renovated  mind,  are  alone  permanent.  This  is  the  myscie 
endosure,  rescued  from  the  empure  of  change  and  death ;  this  is  the 
field  which  the  Lord  has  blessed :  and  this  word  of  the  kingdom,  the 
seed  which  alone  produces  immortal  fruit,  the  very  bread  of  life,  widi 
which,  under,  a  higher  economy,  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
will  fe«d  his  flock  and  replenish  his  elect  through  eternal  ages.  How 
high  and  awfiil  a  function  is  &at  which  proposes  to  estal^h  in  the 
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soul  an  interior  dominion — ^to  illuminate  its  powers  by  a  celestial  light 
— and  introduce  it  to  an  intimate,  ineffable,  and  unchanging  alliance 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits  !  What  an  honour  to  be  employed  as  the 
instrument  of  conducting  that  mysterious  process  by  which  men  are 
born  of  God;  to  expel  from  the  heart  the  venom  of  the  old  serpent; 
to  purge  the  conscience  from  invisible  stains  of  guilt ;  to  release  the 
passions  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  and  invite  them  to  soar  aloft 
into  the  regions  of  uncreated  light  and  beauty ;  to  say  to  the  prisoners^ 
Go  forth;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness^  Show  yourselves  !  These  are 
the  fruits  which  arise  from  the  successful  discharge  of  the  Christian 
ministry;  these  the*  effects  of  the  gospel  wherever  it  becomes  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation :  and  the  interests  whicli  they  create,  the 
joy  which  they  diffuse,  are  felt  in  other  worlds. 

In  insisting  on  the  dignity  attached  to  the  ministerial  office,  it  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  supply  fuel  to  vanity,  or  suggest  such  ideas  of 
yourself  as  shall  tempt  you  to  "  lord  it  over  Grod's  heritage."  Let  the 
importance  of  your  station  be  rather  felt  and  acknowledged  in  its  bene- 
ficial results  than  ostentatiously  displayed ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
it,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  evaporate  in  authoritative  airs  and 
pompous  pretensions,  produce  a  concentration  of  your  powers.  If  the 
great  apostle  was  content  to  be  a  helper  of  the  joy  without  claiming 
dominiQn  over  the  faith  of  his  converts,  how  far  should  we  be  from 
advancing  such  a  claim !  If  he  served  the  Lord  with  humility  and 
many  tears ;  if  he  appeared  among  the  churches  which  he  planted, 
**  in  fear  and  in  weakness,  and  with  much  trembling,"  we  may  learn 
how  possible  it  is  to  combine  with  true  dignity  the  most  unassuming 
deportment  and  the  deepest  conviction  of  our  weakness  and  unworthi- 
ness  with  a  vigorous  discharge  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  apostolic, 
much  more  to  the  pastoral  office.  The  proper  use  to  be  made  of  such 
considerations  as  have  now  been  suggested  is,  to  stir  up  the  gift  which 
is  in  us,  to  apply  ourselves  to  our  work  with  becoming  resolution,  and 
anticipate,  in  dependence  on  the  divine  blessing,  important  effects* 
The  moment  we  permit  ourselves  to  think  lightly  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  our  right  arm  is  withered ;  nothing  but  imbecility  and  relaxa- 
tion remains.  For  no  man  ever  excelled  in  a  profession  to  which  he 
did  not  feel  an  attachment  bordering  on  enthusiasm ;  though  what  in 
other  professions  is  enthusiasm,  is  in  ours  the  dictate  of  sobriety 
and  truth.    "^ 

5.  Recollect,  for  your  encouragement,  the  reward  that  awaits  the 
faithful  minister.  Such  is  the  mysterious  condescension  of  divine 
grace,  that  although  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  honour  of  being 
the  fountain  of  all,  yet,  by  the  employment  of  human  agency  in  the 
completion  of  its  designs,  it  contrives  to  multiply  its  gifb,  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  eternal  rewards.  When  the  church,  ia  the  perfection 
of  beauty,  shall  be  presented  to  Christ  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band, the  faithful  pastor  will  appear  as  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
who  greatly  rejoices  because  of  the  hridegroonCs  voice.  His  joy  will 
be  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  inferior  in  degree,  but  of  the  same  nature,  and 
arising  from  the  same  sources :  while  he  will  have  the  peculiar  hap- 
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pinesB  of  reflecting  that  he  has  contributed  to  it;  coatiibiited,  as  an 
humble  infitrument,  to  that  glory  and  felicity  of  which  he  will  be  con- 
scious he  is  utterly  unworthy  to  partake.  To  have  been  himself  the 
object  of  mercy,  to  have  been  the  means  of  imparting  it  to  others,  and 
of  dispensing  die  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  will  produce  a  pleasure 
which  can  never  be  adequately  felt  or  understood  until  we  see  him  as 
he  is.  FroqA  that  oneness  of  spirit,  from  that  inseparable  conjunction 
of  interest,  which  will  then  be  experienced  in  its  utmost  extent,  will 
arise  a  capacity  of  sharing  the  triumph  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  par^ 
ticipating  in  the  delight  with  which  he  will  survey  his  finished  work, 
when  a  new  and  fairer  creation  shall  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  first. 
And  is  this  the  end,  he  will  exclaim,  of  all  my  labours,  my  toils,  and 
watchings,  my  expostulation  with  sinners,  aud  my  efforts  to  console 
the  faithful !  and  is  this  the  issue  of  that  ministry  under  which  I  was 
often  ready  to  sink !  and  this  the  glory  of  which  I  heard  so  much,  ifh- 
derstood  so  little,  and  announced  to  my  hearers  with  lisping  accenss 
and  a  stammering  tongue !  well  might  it  be  styled  the  glory  to  be 
revealed.  Auspicious  day !  on  which  I  embarked  in  this  uwiertaking, 
on  which  the  love  of  Christ,  with  a  sweet  and  sacred  violence,  impell^ 
me  to  feed  his  sheep  and  to  feed  his  lambs.  With  what  emotion  shall 
we,  who,  being  intrusted  with  so  holy  a  ministry,  shall  find,  mercy  to 
be  faithful,  hear  that  voice  from  heaven,  Rejoice  and  be  glad^  and  give 
honour  to  him  ;  for  the  marriage  of  the  hamb  is  eome^  and  his  wife  hath 
made  herself  ready  !  With  what  rapture  shall  we  recognise,  amid  an 
innumerable  multitude,  the  seals  of  our  ministry,  the  persons  whom 
we  have  been  the  means  of  conducting  to  that  glory ! 

Hence  we  discern  the  futility  of  the  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  future  rewards,  drawn  from  an  apprehension  that  to  be  actuated  by 
such  a  motive  argues  a  mean  and  mercenary  disposition ;  since  the 
reward  to  which  we  aspire,  in  this  instance  at  least,  grows  out  of  the 
employment  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  will  consist  in  enjoyments 
which  can  only  be  felt  and  perceived  by  a  refined  and  elevated  spirit. 
The  success  of  our  undertaking  will,  in  reality,  reward  itself,  by  the 
complete  gratification  it  will  afford  to  the  sentiments  of  devotion  and 
benevolence  which,  in  their  highest  perfection,  form  the  principal 
ingredient  in  future  feUcity.  To  have  co-operated  in  any  degree  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  of  the  Deity  to  reconcile  all  things 
to  himself  by  reducing  them  to  the  obedience  of  his  Son,  which  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  works, — to  be  the  means  of  recovering*, 
though  it  were  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  a  l^>sed  and  degenerate  . 
race,  to  eternal  happiness,  will  yield  a  satisfaction  exactly  commensu- 
rate to  the  force  of  our  benevolent  sentiments,  and  the  degree  of  our 
loyal  attachment  to  the  supreme  Potentate.  The  consequences  in* 
volved  in  saving  a  soul  from  death,  and  hiding  a  multitude  of  sins,  will 
be  duly  appreciated  in  that  world  where  the  worth  of  souls  and  the 
malignity  of  sin  are  fully  understood ;  while,  to  extend  the  triumphs 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  forming  him  in  the  hearts  of  men,  will  produce 
a  transport  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  gratitude  and  love  we 
shaU  fed  towards  the  Source  of  all  our  good* 
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B^ore  I  close  this  discourse,  which  has,  perhaps,  already  detained 
jott  too  long,  let  me  suggest  one  reflection  which  so  naturally  arises 
from  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  ministerial  office  that  I  catinot 
think  it  right  to  pass  it  OTcr  in  silence.  The  consideration  to  which 
we  allude  respects  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  minister 
fhr  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety.  Blessed  is  the  man,  said  the  royal 
Psalmist,  whom  thou  choosest,  and  causest  to  approach  unto  thee ;  blessed 
are  they  who  dwell  in  thy  house,  they  will  be  stiU  praising  thee.  If 
he  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  high  privilege 
annexed  to  the  priesthood,  by  virtue  of  its  being  allow^  a  nearer 
approach,  to  God  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  the  situation  of  a 
Christian  minister  is  not  less  distinguished,  nor  less  desirable.  It  is 
the  only  one  in  which  our  general  calling  as  Christians,  and  our  paiv 
tieular  calling  as  men,  perfectly  coincide,  in  a  life  occupied  in  actions 
that  terminate  in  the  present  moment,  and  in  cares  and  pursuits  ex- 
tremely disproportionate  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  but  rendered 
necessary  by  me  imperfection  of  our  state ;  it  is  but  little  of  their 
time  ^at  the  greater  part  of  mankind  can  devote  to  the  direct  and 
immediate  pursuit  of  their  eternal  interests.  A  few  remnants,  snatched 
from  the  business  of  life,  are  all  that  most  can  bestow.  In  our  profes- 
sion, the  full  force  and  vigour  of  the  mind  may  be  exerted,  on  that 
which  will  employ  it  for  ever, — on  religion,  the  foial  centre  of  repose; 
the  goal  to  which  all  things  tend,  which  gives  to  time  all  its  importance, 
to  etemtey  all  its  glory ;  apart  horn  which  man  is  a  shadow,  his  very 
existence  a  riddle,  and  the  stupendous  scenes  which  surround  him  as 
incoherent  and  unmeaning  as  the  leaves  which  the  sybil  scattered  in 
the  wind.  Our  inaptitude  to  be  alSected  in  any  measure  proportioned 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  interest  in  which  we  are  concerned,  and 
the  objects  with  which  we  are  conversant,  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  corruption  of  nature,  partly  to  the  limitation  of  our  faculties.  As 
far  as  this  disproportion  is  capable  of  being  corrected,  the  pursuits 
connected  with  our  office  are  unquestionably  best  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose, by  closely  fixing  the  attention  on  objects  which  can  never  be 
contemned  but  in  consequence  of  being  forgotten,  nor  ever  surveyed 
with  stttention  without  filling  the  whole  sphere  of  vision.  Though 
the  scene  of  our  labour  is  on  earth,  the  things  to  which  it  relates 
subsist  in  eternity.  We  can  give  no  account  of  our  office,  much  less 
discharge  any  branch  of  it  with  propriety  and  effect,  without  adverting 
to  a  fiiture  state  of  being;  while  in  a  happy  exemption  from  the 
tumultuous  cares  of  life,  our  only  concern  with  mankind,  as  far  as  it 
respects  our  official  character,  is  to  promote  their  everlasting  welfare ; 
our  only  busmess  on  earth,  the  very  same  that  employs  those  exalted 
spirits  who  are  sent  forth  on  embassies  of  mercyj  to  minister  to 
them  who  shall  be  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Our  duties  and  pursuits 
are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  immediate  relation  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  human  existence ;  so  that,  while  secular  employments 
can  be  rendered  innocent  only  by  an  extreme  care  to  avoid  the  poUu- 
tions  which  they  are  so  liable  to  contract,  the  ministerial  functions 
bear  an  indelible  impress  of  sanctity.    The  puxposes  accmnpiisdied 
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by  die  ministiy  of  the  gospel,  in  the  restoratbn  of  a  fUlen  creature 
to  the  image  c^  his  Maker,  are  not  among  the  things  which  were  made 
for  man  :  they  are  the  things  far  which  man  was  made  ;  since,  without 
regard  to  time  or  place,  they  are  essential  to  his  perfection  and  hap- 
piness. How  much  of  heaven  is  naturally  connected  with  an  office 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  conduct  man  thither !  and  what  a  superiority 
to  the  love  of  the  world  may  be  expected  from  men  who  are  appointed 
to  publish  that  dispensation  which  reveals  its  danger,  detects  its  vanity, 
rebukes  its  disorders,  and  foretels  its  destruction ! 

He  must  know  little  of  the  world,  and  still  less  of  his  own  heart, 
who  is  not  aware  how  difficult  it  is,  amid  the  corrupting  examples  with 
which  it  abounds,  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  devotion  unimpaired,  or  to 
preserve,  in  their  due  force  and  delicacy,  those  vivid  moral  impressions, 
that  quick  perception  of  good,  and  instinctive  abhorrence  of  evil,  which 
form  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  pure  and  elevated  mind.  These, 
like  the  morning  dew,  are  easily  brushed  off  in  the  collisions  of 
worldly  interest,  or  exhaled  by  the  meridian  sun.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  frequent  intervals  of  retirement,  when  the  mind  may  recover  its 
scattered  powers,  and  renew  its  strength  by  a  devout  application  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  grace. 

To  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  we  are  rather  indebted  for  the 
trial  of  our  virtue  than  for  the  matter,  or  the  motive ;  and,  however 
criminal  it  would  be  to  neglect  them,  in  our  present  state,  they  can 
only  be  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  religion  by  a  general  intention 
of  pleasing  Crod.  But  in  carrying  into  effect  the  designs  of  the  gospel, 
we  aiie  communicating  that  pure  element  of  good  which,  like  the  solar 
light,  pervades  every  part  of  the  universe,  and  forms,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  felicity  of  aU 
created  beings. 

If,  in  the  actual  commerce  of  the  world,  the  noblest  principles  are 
often  sacrificed  to  mean  expedients,  and  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude 
made  to  bend  to  the  indulgence  of  vain  and  criminal  passions,  how 
happy  for  us  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  contemplating  them 
in  thenr  abstract  grandeur,  of  viewing  them  as  an  emanation  of  the 
divine  beauty ;  as  the  immutable  law  of  the  creation,  imbodied  in  the 
character  of  the  Saviour,  and  illustrated  in  the  elevated  sentiments,  the 
holy  lives,  and  triumphant  deaths  of  prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs ! 
We  are  called,  every  moment,  to  ascend  to  first  principles,  to  stand  in 
the  council  of  God^  and  to  imbibe  the  dictates  of  celestial  virisdom  in 
their  first  communication,  before  they  become  debased  and  contami- 
nated  by  a  mixture  with  grosser  elements. 

The  bane  of  human  happiness  is  ordinarily  not  so  much  an  absolute 
ignorance  of  what  is  best,  as  an  inattention  to  it,  accompanied  with  a 
habit  of  not  adverting  to  prospects  die  most  certain,  and  the  most 
awful.  But  how  can  we  be  supposed  to  contract  this  inadvertence, 
who  are  incessantly  engaged  in  placing  truth  in  every  possible  light, 
tracing  it  in  its  utmost  extent,  and  e^biting  it  in  all  its  evidence ! 
Can  we  be  supposed  to  forget  that  day  and  that  Aour,  of  which  no  mitn 
humeMk^  who  are  sfatioaed  as  watchmen  to  give  the  alarm,  lo  axmouiee 
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the  ^rst  symptoms  of  danger,  and  to-  cry  in  the  earjs  of  a  sleeping 
world,  Behold^  the  bridegroom  cometh :  or,  however  inattentive  others 
may  be  to  the  approach  of  our  Lord,  can  it  ever  vanish  from  our  minds, 
who  are  detained  by  him  in  his  sanctuary  on  purpose  to  preserve  it 
pure,  to  trim  the  golden  lamps,  and  maintain  the  hallowed  fire,  that  he 
may  find  nothing  neglected,  or  in  disorder,  when  he  shall  suddenly  come 
to  his  temple^  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  we  delight  in  ? 

Men  are  ruined  in  their  eternal  interests  by  failing  to  look  within ; 
by  being  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  earthly  good  as  to  neglect  the 
state  of  their  hearts.  But  can  this  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with 
us,  who  must  never  hope  to  discharge  our  office  with  effect  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  inward  man — ^without  tracing  the  secret 
operations  of  nature  and  of  grace — ^without  closely  inspecting  the 
causes  of  revival,  and  of  decay,  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  detecting  the 
most  secret  springs  and  plausible  artifices  of  temptation ;  in  all  which 
we  shall  be  successful  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  devout 
attention  we  bestow  on  the  movements  of  our  own  minds. 

Men  are  ruined  in  their  eternal  interests  by  living  as  though  they 
were  their  own,  and  neglecting  to  realize  the  certainty  of  a  fiitiure  ac- 
count But  it  must  surely  require  no  small  effort  to  divert  our  attention 
from  this  truth,  who  have  not  only  the  same  interest  in  it  with  others, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  care  of  souls,  possess  a  responsibility  of  a 
distinct  and  awful  character ;  since  not  one  of  those  to  whom  that 
care  extends  can  fall  short  of  salvation  through  our  neglect  or  default, 
but  his  blood  will  be  required  at  our  hands.  AYhere,  in  short,  can  we 
turn  our  eyes  without  meeting  with  incentives  to  piety.  What  part 
of  the  sacred  function  can  we  touch  which  wiU  not  remind  us  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  emptiness  of  all  sublimary 
good ;  or,  where  shall  we  not  find  ourselves  in  a  temple  resounding 
with  awfiil  voices,  and  filled  with  holy  inspirations  ? 

I  feel  a  pleasing  conviction,  that,  in  consequence  of  deriving  from 
your  ministry  that  spiritual  aid  it  is  so  adapted  to  impart,  both  your 
piety  and  usefulness  will  continue  to  increase,  and  by  being  intimately- 
incorporated,  aid  and  strengthen  each  other;  so  that  your  profiting 
shall  appear  unto  all  men,  and  while  you  are  watering  others,  you 
yourself  shall  be  abundantly  watered  of  God.  Thus  will  you  be 
enabled  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  beloved  apostle,  That  which  we 
have  heardy  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes^  which  we  have  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  lifsj  declare  we  unto 
you.  Thus  will  you  possess  that  unction  from  which  your  hearers 
cannot  fail,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  reap  the  highest  benefit ;  for 
while  we  are  exploring  the  mines  of  revelation  for  the  piupose  of 
exhibiting  to  mankind  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  we  are  not 
in  the  simation  of  those  unhappy  men  who  merely  toil  for  the  advan- 
tage of  others,  and  dare  not  appropriate  to  themselves  an  atom  of  that 
precious  ore  on  which  their  laboiu:  is  employed :  we  are  permitted 
and  invited  first  to  enrich  ourselves,  and  the  more  we  appropriate  the 
more  shall  we  impart  It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  my  dear  brother, 
that  you  mgyfeed  the  Church  of  the  Lord  which  he  has  purchased  with 
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his  awn  blood;  thai  you  may  make  JuU  proof  of  your  mitustry;  ho 
insUaU  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  teaehf  exhort^  and  rebuke^  with  aU 
long-suffering  and  authority.  Then,  should  you  be  spared  to  your 
flock,  you  w3l  witness  the  fruit  of  your  labours  in  a  spiritual  plantation, 
growing  under  your  hand,  adorned  with  trees  cf  righteousness^  the 
planting  of  the  Lordj  that  he  may  he  glorified;  and  while,  neglecting 
worldly  considerations,  you  are  intent  on  the  high  ends  of  your  calling, 
inferior  satisfactions  will  not  be  wanting,  but  you  will  meet  among  the 
seals  of  your  ministry  with  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers. 
Or  should  your  career  be  prematurely  cut  short,  you  will  have  lired 
long  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  your  being,  and  to  leave  a 
record  in  £e  consciences  of  your  hearers,  which  wBl  not  suflfer  you 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  Though  dead,  you  will  still  speak ;  you  will 
speak  from  the  tomb ;  it  may  be,  in  accents  more  powerful  and  per- 
soasire  than  your  living  voice  could  command. 
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As  it  has  been  usual  in  the  designation  of  a  missionary,  afleff 
solemnly  commending  him  to  Grod  by  prayer,  to  deliver  a  short  ad- 
dress ;  in  compliance  with  a  custom  not  perhaps  improper  or  illaudabie, 
I  shall  request  your  attention  to  a  few  hints  of  advice,  without  attempt- 
ing a  regular  charge,  which  I  neither  judge  myself  equal  to  nor  deem 
necessary,  since  on  your  arrival  in  India  you  will  receive  from  your 
venerable  relative  Dr.  Carey  instruction  more  ample  and  appropriate 
than  it  is  in  my  power  to  communicate. 

When  the  first  missionaries  who  visited  these  western  parts  were 
sent  out,  their  designation  was  accompanied  with  prayer  and  fasting ; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  fervent  supplication  ought  to  form  the  duH 
tinguishing  feature  in  the  exercises  appropriated  to  these  occasions. 

An  efiusion  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  on  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  surer 
pledge  of  success  in  the  establishment  of  missions  than*  the  most  splen- 
did exhibitions  of  talent.  As  there  is  no  engagement  more  entirely 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  nor  whose  success  is  more  immediately  de- 
pendent on  God,  than  that  on  which  you  are  entering ;  to  none  is  that 
spiritual  aid  more  indispensably  necessary  which  is  chiefly  awarded 
to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 

Separate  to  me^  said  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  disciples  assembled  at 
Antioch,  separate  to  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  to  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them.  When  the  omniscient  Searcher  ofhearts  separates 
a  Christian  minister  from  his  brethren  and  assigns  him  a  distinct  work, 
it  implies  the  previous  perception  of  certain  qualifications  for  its  suc- 
cess&l  discharge  not  genersdly  possessed ;  for  though  none  can  give 
the  increase  but  Grod,  much  of  his  wisdom  is  to  be  traced  in  the  selec- 
tion of  instruments  fitted  to  his  purpose.  The  first  and  most  essential 
qualification  for  a  missionary  is  a  decided  predilection  for  the  ofiEice ; 
not  the  efiect  of  sudden  impulse,  but  of  serious,  deep  consideration ;  a 
predilection  strengthened  and  matured  by  deliberately  counting  the 
cost.  Every  man  has  his  proper  calling ;  and  while  the  greater  part 
of  Christian  teachers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  attempting  to  do  all 
the  good  in  their  power  in  their  native  land,  there  are  others  of  a  more 
enterprising  character,  inflamed  with  the  holy  ambition  of  carrying  the 
glad  tidings  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christendom ;  like  the  great  apostle 
of  the  gentiles,  who  was  determined  not  to  build  on  another  man's 
foundation,  but  if  possible  to  preach  Christ  in  regions  where  his  name 
was  not  known.     The  circumstances  which  contribute  to  such  a  reso- 
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ItttuMi  are  yariousy  often  too  subtle  and  compHcated  to  admit  of  a  duh 
tinct  analysis :  a  constitutional  ardour  of  mind,  a  natural  neglect  of 
difficulties  and  dangers,  an  impatience  of  being  confined  within  the 
trammels  of  ordinary  duties,  together  with  many  accidental  associa- 
tions and  impressions,  may  combine  to  form  a  missionary  spirit ;  nor 
is  it  so  necessaiy  minutely  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  a  given  determination,  as  the  legitimacy  of  the  object  and  the  purity 
of  the  motive. 

We  adore  the  prolific  Source  of  all  good,  in  the  variety  and  dis- 
crimination of  his  gifts,  by  which  he  imparts  a  separate  character  and 
allots  a  distinct  sphere  of  operation  to  the  genersJ  and  essential  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  Christian  and  the  minister.  He  gave  some  apos* 
ties  and  some  evangelists^  and  some  pastors  and  teachers^  for  the  per* 
feeting  of  the  saints^  for  the  work  of  the  ministry^  for  the  edifying  oj 
the  body  of  Christ, 

The  sacred  impulse  to  which  we  have  adverted  I  am  certain  you 
have  felt  in  no  common  degree,  and  that  it  has  been  your  ardent  wish 
to  be  employed  as  a  messenger  to  the  heathen  from  the  time  you 
devoted  yourself  to  the  ministry.  Of  your  possessing  this  most  essen- 
tial prerequisite  for  the  office  you  have  undertaken  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  know  you  to  entertain  a  doubt. 

The  next  qualification  of  whose  necessity  I  must  be  allowed  to 
remind  you  is  singular  selfdevotement,  without  a  degree  of  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  be  a  Christian,  still  less  to  any  useful  purpose  a 
minister,  least  of  all  a  missionary.  In  resolving  to  quit  your  native 
country,  and  to  relinquish  your  nearest  connexions,  with  little  expec- 
tation of  beholding  them  again  in  the  flesh,  you  have  given  decisive 
indications  of  this  spirit ;  nor  to  a  mind  like  yours,  exquisitely  alive 
to  the  sensibilities  of  nature  and  friendship,  can  the  sacrifice  yon  have 
already  made  be  deemed  inconsiderable.  But  as  it  is  still  impossible 
for  you  to  conjecture  the  extent  of  the  privations  and  trials  to  which, 
in  the  pursuit  of  your  object,  you  may  be  exposed,  your  situation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Abraham,  who  being  commanded  to  leave  his  own 
country  and  his  father's  house,  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went 
As  you  are  entering  on  an  untried  scene,  where  difficulties  may  arise 
to  exercise  your  patience  and  fortitude  of  which  you  can  form  but  a 
very  inadequate  conception,  you  will  do  well  to  contemplate  the  ex- 
ample and  meditate  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  circumstances  not  very 
dissimilar : — And  now  I  go  up  bound  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem^  not  know* 
ing  what  shall  befall  me  there^  save  that  in  every  city  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  that  bonds  and  eviction  await  me :  but  none  of  these  thtTigs 
move  me;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  myself  so  that  I  may  finish 
my  course  with  joy^  and  the  ministry  I  have  received  of  the  jLord  to 
MJll  it.  The  love  of  ease  or  the  indulgence  of  secular  ambition  would 
be  fatal  to  the  object  you  are  pursuing ;  nor  in  your  situation  is  there 
any  thing  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a  divided  heart,  a  spirit  which 
hesitates  between  the  calls  of  duty  and  the  attractions  of  the  worid. 
To  arm  yourself  with  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  who  himself 
suffered,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  walk  in  his  steps,  is  a 
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most  indispensable  part  of  yonr  duty.  In  proportion  as  you  fed  your- 
self a  stranger  upon  the  earth,  eagerly  attached  to  none  of  its  enjoy- 
ments or  pursuits,  prepared  without  repining  to  relinquish  whatever 
Providence  may  demand,  and  suffer  whatever  it  may  inflict ;  in  a  word, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  yon  abandon  all  right  in  yourself, 
will  you  be  qualified  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  Purged  from 
earthly  concretions  and  worldly  passions,  you  wfll  become  a  vessel  of 
honour  fitted  for  the  Master* s  use.  He  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  self-denying  spirit,  which  was  eminently  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  pleased  not  himself  can  engage  in  no  employment 
more  irksome  and  intolerable  than  that  of  a  missionary;  for  what 
pleasure  can  he  expect,  what  advantage  can  he  hope  to  reap,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  consciousness  or  the  hope  of  doing  good  ?  By  the 
nature  of  your  undertaking,  all  the  avenues  to  secular  reputation  and' 
emolument  are  shut  against  you ;  on  the  brilliant  illusions  with  which 
the  children  of  this  world  are  enchanted  you  have  closed  your  eyes, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  the  severe  and  sublime  satisfaction  of  following 
in  the  steps  of  those  apostles  and  prophets  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
derision  of  the  world,  exhausted  themselves  in  a  series  of  efforts  to 
enlighten  and  to  save  it.  You  have  chosen,  it  is  true,  the  better  part ; 
but  it  is  a  part  which  you  must  not  hope  to  sustain  but  by  the  perfect 
subjection  and  mortification  of  every  rival  passion.  You  must  be 
content  to  derive  your  satisfaction  from  yourself,  or  rather  from  your 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  approbation,  since  you  will  meet  with  few 
disposed  to  sympathize  in  your  sorrows  or  rejoice  in  your  success. 

The  next  qualification  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  Christianity  among 
heathens  is  the  spirit  of  faiths  by  which  I  intend,  not  merely  that 
cordial  belief  of  the  truth  which  is  essential  to  a  Christian,  but  that 
unshaken  persuasion  of  the  promises  of  God  respecting  the  triumph 
and  enlargement  of  his  kingdom  which  is  sufficient  to  denominate  its 
possessor  strong  in  faith.  It  is  impossible  that  the  mind  of  a  mis- 
sionary should  be  too  much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  glory,  and 
grandeur  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  oracles  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  or  with  the  certainty  of  the  final  accom- 
plishment of  those  oracles,  founded  on  the  faithfulness  and  omnipo- 
tence of  their  Author.  To  those  parts  of  Scripture  his  attention  should 
be  especially  durected  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  employs  and  exhausts, 
so  to  speak,  the  whole  force  and  splendour  of  inspiration  in  depicting 
the  future  reign  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  that  astonishing  spec- 
tacle of  dignity,  purity,  and  peace  which  his  church  will  exhibit  when, 
having  the  glory  of  God,  her  bounds  shall  be  commensurate  with  those 
of  the  habitable  globe ;  when  every  object  on  which  the  eye  shall  rest 
will  remind  the  spectator  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  age,  in  which 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men  and  he  dwells  among  them.  His 
spirit  should  be  imbued  with  that  sweet  and  tender  awe  which  such 
anticipations  will  infallibly  produce,  whence  will  spring  a  generous 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  an  ardour  bordering  on  impatience  to  be 
employed,  though  in  the  humblest  sphere,  as  the  instrument  of  accele- 
riting  such  a  period.    For  compared  to  ^is  destiny  in  reserve  for  the 
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children  of  men,  compared  to  this  glory,  invisible  at  present,  and  hid 
behind  the  clouds  which  envelop  this  dark  and  troubled  scene,  the 
brightest  day  that  has  hitherto  shone  upon  the  world  is  midnight,  and 
the  highest  splendours  that  have  invested  it  the  shadow  of  death. 

Independent  of  these  assurances,  the  idea  of  converting  pagan  nations 
to  the  Christian  faith  must  appear  chimerical.  The  attempt  to  per- 
suade them  to  relinquish  their  ancient  mode  of  thinking,  corroborated 
by  habit,  by  example,  by  interest,  and  to  adopt  a  new  system  of 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  enter  on  a  new  course  of  life,  will  ever  be 
deemed  by  the  worldly-wise  impracticable  and  visionary.  Pass  over 
the  isles  of  Chittim  and  see,  said  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah, 
and  send  unto  Kedar,  and  consider  diligently  and  see  if  there  be  such 
a  thing.  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods  ?  For  a  nation  to  change 
.their  gods  is  represented  by  the  highest  authority  as  an  event  almost 
unparalleled :  and  if  it  be  so  difficult  to  induce  them  to  change  the 
mode  of  their  idolatry,  how  much  more  to  persuade  them  to  abandon 
it  altogether !  Idolatry  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  speculative 
error  respecting  the  object  of  worship,  of  little  or  no  practical  efficacy. 
Its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  a  fallen  creature  is  most  tenacious,  its  ope- 
ration most  extensive.  It  is  a  corrupt  practical  institution,  involving 
a  whole  system  of  sentiments  and  manners  which  perfectly  moulds 
and  transforms  its  votaries.  It  modifies  human  nature  in  every  aspect 
under  which  it  can  be  contemplated,  being  itatimately  blended  and 
incorporated  with  all  its  perceptions  of  good  and  evil,  with  all  its 
infirmities,  passions,  and  fears.  In  a  country  like  India,  where  it  has 
been  estabhshed  for  ages,  its  ramifications  are  so  extended  as  to  come 
into  contact  with  every  mode  and  every  incident  of  life.  Scarce  a 
day  or  an  hour  passes  with  a  Hindoo,  in  which,  by  the  abstinences 
it  enjoins  and  the  ceremonies  it  prescribes,  he  is  not  reminded  of  his 
religion.  It  meets  him  at  every  turn,  presses  like  the  atmosphere  on 
all  sides,  and  holds  him  by  a  thousand  invisible  chains.  By  inces- 
santly admonishing  him  of  something  which  he  must  do,  or  something 
which  he  must  forbear,  it  becomes  the  strongest  of  his  active  habits ; 
while  the  multiplicity  of  objects  of  worship,  distinguished  by  an  infinite 
variety  in  their  character  and  exploits,  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole 
sphere  of  his  imagination.  In  the  indolent  repose  which  his  constitu- 
tion and  climate  incline  him  to  indulge,  he  suffers  his  fancy  to  wander 
without  limit  amid  scenes  of  voluptuous  enjoyment  or  objects  of  terror 
and  dismay ;  while  revolving  the  history  of  his  gods,  he  conceives 
himself  absorbed  in  holy  contemplations.  There  is  not  a  vicious  pas- 
sion he  can  be  disposed  to  cherish,  not  a  crime  he  can  be  tempted  to 
commit  for  which  he  may  not  find  a  sanction  and  an  example  in  the 
legends  of  his  gods.  Though  the  system  of  polytheism  established 
in  India,  considered  in  an  argumentative  light,  is  beneath  contempt, 
being  destitute  of  the  least  shadow  of  proof,  as  well  as  of  all  coherence 
in  its  principles ;  yet,  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  establishing  a  des- 
potic empire  over  the  mind,  nothing,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was 
ever  more  artfully  contrived ;  not  to  mention  the  distinction  of  castes 
which  is  obviously  adapted  to  ^tl  and  perpetuate  every  other  institu- 
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tton.  That  the  trae  religion  should  degenerate  into  idolatry  is  easily 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  be- 
cause such  deterioration  is  aided  by  its  corruption,  flatters  its  strongest 
propensities,  and  artfuUy  adapts  itself  to  whatever  is  feeble,  sensitive, 
and  voluptuous  in  the  character  of  the  species. 

FaeOlfl  dMcensiis  ArenL 

As  it  is  easy  to  descend  from  an  elevation  which  it  is  difficult  to 
climb,  to  fall  from  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  worship 
of  idols  demands  no  eflbrt  Idolatry  is  strongly  intrenched  in  the  cor- 
ruptions, and  fortified  by  the  weakness  of  hmnan  nature.  Hence  we 
find  all  nations  have  sunk  into  it  in  succession,  frequently  in  opposition 
to  the  strongest  remonstrances  of  inspired  prophets,  while  we  have  no 
example  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  single  city,  family,  or  indi- 
vidual who  has  renounced  it  through  the  mere  operation  of  unassisted 
reason :  such  is  the  fatal  propensity  of  mankind  to  that  enormity.  It 
is  the  veil  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  flesh,  which  nothing  but  the 
efiulgence  of  revelation  has  pierced.  The  true  religion  satisfies  and 
enlarges  the  reason,  but  militates  against  the  inclinations  of  men. 
Resting  on  a  few  sublime  truths,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and 
conscience,  aflbrding  few  distinct  images  to  the  fancy,  and  no  indul- 
gence to  the  passions,  it  can  only  be  planted  and  preserved  by  a  con- 
tinual efllux  from  its  Divine  Author,  of  whose  spirituality  and  elevation 
it  so  largely  partakes. 

But  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  prevail  upon  men  to  reUnquish 
the  practice  of  idolatry,  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  not  the  whole, 
perhaps  not  the  most  arduous  part  of  your  work,  since  you  are  too 
well  acquamted  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  permit  yourself  to 
rest  satisfied  with  any  external  profession  which  is  destitute  of  the 
fiuits  of  the  Spirit.  The  change  you  wish  to  realize,  and  which  you 
will  alone  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  is  the  eflectual  conversion  of 
the  soul  from  sin  to  hohness,  and  from  the  world  to  Grod ;  and  how 
much  the  necessity  of  this  increases  the  difficulty  of  propagating  the 
gospel  among  heathens  with  success  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not 
insist  upon  it  at  large.  The  valley  of  vision  in  Ezekiel,  filled  with 
bones  which  are  very  dry,  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  die  state  of 
the  heathen  world ;  and  what  less  than  an  Almighty  power  can  clothe 
them  with  sinews,  cover  them  with  flesh,  and  breathe  into  them  the 
breath  of  life  ? 

Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  vigorous  faith  in  the  promises  of 
God  respecting  the  future  renovation  of  mankind,  which  will  support 
you  amid  the  greatest  discouragements,  prompt  you  to  hope  against 
hope,  and  inspire  you  with  unshaken  perseverance  and  resolution; 
besides  that  on  account  of  the  glory  it  gives  to  Grod,  it  imparts  by  divine 
appointment  to  its  possessor  an  interest  in  his  all-sufficiency  and  power. 
It  is  a  mysterious  link  in  the  chain  of  moral  causes  and  eflfects  which 
connects  the  weakness  of  the  creature  with  the  almightiness  of  God. 
Be  it  unto  thee,  said  our  Lord  on  a  certam  occasion,  be  it  unto  thee 
according  to  thy  faith.    Faith,  considered  as  a  mere  speculative  assent 
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to  the  mith  of  a  divine  testimony,  may  be  looked  upon  as  uniform  or 
stationary ;  but  when  we  consider  it  as  a  practical  prmeiple,  as  one 
of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  we  perceive  it  to  be,  in  common  with  others, 
susceptible  of  continual  enlargement  and  increase.  In  the  degree  of 
power  which  future  and  invisible  realities  exert  over  the  mind,  in  th« 
practical  energy  of  what  men  profess  to  believe,  in  the  promptitude 
and  certainty  with  which  it  determines  them  to  a  correspondent  con- 
duct, there  is  the  utmost  diversity  even  among  those  who  believe  with 
the  heart.  The  faith  to  which  the  Scriptures  attach  si^ch  momentous 
consequences,  and  ascribe  such  glorious  exploits,  is  a  practical  habit, 
which,  like  every  other,  is  strengthened  and  increased  by  continual 
exercise.  It  is  nourished  by  meditation,  by  prayer,  and  the  devout 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  light  which  it  diffuses  becomes 
stronger  and  clearer  by  an  unintercepted  converse  with  its  object  and 
a  faithful  compliance  with  its  dictates ;  as  on  the  contrary  it  is  weak- 
ened and  obscured  by  whatever  wounds  the  conscience  or  impairs  the 
purity  and  spirituality  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  shield  which  will 
cover  you  from  every  assault ;  the  chief  part  of  that  defensive  armour 
which  it  behooves  you  to  put  on.  Reposing  on  the  word  of  Him  with 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  of  Him  who  cannot  lie ;  in  the  formi- 
dable bulwarks  of  idolatry,  in  the  invincible  rampart  of  prejudice  and 
superstition  which  the  great  adversary  of  mankind  has  cast  up  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  truth,  you  will  see  nothing  to  appal  you :  you 
will  feel  the  battle  not  to  be  yours,  but  the  Lord's,  who,  determined  to 
subdue  his  enemies  under  his  feet,  condescends  to  employ  you  as  an 
humble  instrument  of  his  victories ;  and  instead  of  sinking  under  the 
consciousness  of  weakness,  you  will  glory  in  your  infirmities,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  you. 

Allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  cultivating  a 
mild,  conciliating,  affectionate  temper  in  the  discharge  of  your  office. 
If  an  uninterested  spectator,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  asked  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic, he  would  reply  without  hesitation,  that  wonderful  spirit  of 
philanthropy  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  It  is  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary on  that  sublime  aphorism,  God  is  love.  As  the  Christian 
religion  is  an  exhibition  of  the  incomprehensible  mercy  of  God  to  -a 
guilty  race,  so  it  is  dispensed  in  a  manner  perfectly  congenial  with  its 
nature ;  and  the  book  which  contains  it  is  replete  with  such  unaffected 
strokes  of  tenderness  and  goodness  as  are  to  be  found  in  no  other 
volume.  The  benign  spirit  of  the  gospel  infused  itself  into  the  breast 
of  its  first  missionaries.  In  St.  Paul,  for  example,  we  behold  the  most 
heroic  resolution,  the  most  lofty  superiority  to  all  the  modes  of 
intimidation  and  danger,  a  spirit  which  rose  with  its  difficulties  and 
exulted  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dismaying  objects ;  yet  when  we  look 
more  narrowly  into  his  character,  and  investigate  his  motives,  we  per- 
ceive it  was  his  attachment  to  mankind  that  inspired  him  with  this 
intrepidity,  and  urged  him  to  conflicts  more  painful  and  arduous  than 
the  votaries  of  glory  have  ever  sustained.  Who  would  have  supposed 
it  possible  for  the  same  breast  to  be  the  seat  of  so  mueh  energy  and 
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80  much  softness  ?  that  he  who  changied  the  hce  of  die  world  by  ins 
preaching,  and  while  a  prisoner  made  his  judge  tremble  on  the  tribunal^ 
could  stoop  to  embrace  a  fugitiye  8lare»  and  to  employ  the  most  exqui* 
site  address  to  effect  his  reconciliation  with  his  master !  The  con* 
version  of  Onesimus  afforded  him  a  joy  like  the  joy  of  harvest,  and  as 
mm  rejoice  when  they  divide'  the  spoil.  When  ^e  spiritual  interests 
of  mankind  were  concerned,  no  difficulties  so  formidable  as  to  shake 
his  resolution,  no  details  so  insignificant  as  to  escape  his  notice.  To 
the  utmost  inflexibility  of  principle  he  joined  the  gentlest  condescension 
to  human  infirmity,  becoming  all  things  to  all  men^  that  he  might  win 
some:  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jewy  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews,  to  them 
that  were  without  ktw^  as  without  law,  adapting  on  all  occasions  his 
modes  of  address  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  those  with  whom 
he  conversed.  It  was  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls  that  produced 
and  harmcmized  those  apparent  discordances* 

Such  is  the  example  you  must  propose  for  your  imitation,  if  you 
would  realize  to  any  considerable  extent  the  object  of  your  mission  to 
the  heathen.  By  a  mild  and  unassuming  deportment,  by  an  attention 
to  their  worldly  as  well  as  to  their  spiritual  interests,  by  adopdng,  as 
far  as  you  have  ability,  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  happiness 
and  improvement,  convince  them  that  you  are  the  friend  of  man* 
When  you  have  established  yourself  in  their  affections,  you  have  gained 
an  important  point ;  you  have  possessed  yourself  of  a  signal  advantage 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  work. 

Your  business  is  to  persuade  men ;  and  how  can  you  expect  to  sue* 
ceed  unless  you  conciliate  their  regard?  which  is  more  necessary  on 
account  of  the  seeming  severity  which  attaches  to  some  part  of  die 
doctrine  of  Christ.  Were  you  permitted  to  inculcate  a  self-pkastng 
doctrine,  the  want  of  suavity  and  gendeoess  of  manner  might  easily 
be  dispensed  with;  the  laxity  of  the  precept  would  compensate  for  the 
austerity  of  the  teacher.  But  when  you  are  called  to  insist  on  the 
state  of  man  as  a  fallen  and  guilty  creature,  to  enforce  the  necessity 
of  self-denial,  to  impose  the  most  powerful  restraints  on  the  indulgence 
of  criminal  passions ;  when  you  must  denounce  the  wrath  of  €U»d 
against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodlmess  of  men,  great  mUdness 
and  affection  are  requisite  to  prevent  such  representations  from  exciting 
disgust.  What  is  awful  and  alarming  in  Christianity  should  be  softened 
and  tempered  by  a  persuasive  tenderness  of  address.  Let  i«.  be  your 
care  to  divest  religion  of  whatever  is  unlovely  and  repulsive,  that  it 
may  appear  not  only  pure,  but  gentle ;  not  cmly  majestic,  but  amiable ; 
equally  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  and  the  communication  of  happi- 
ness. But  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  head  than  was  necessary,  when 
I  recollect  that  the  person  I  am  addressing  is  distinguished  by  a  temper 
which  will  render  the  mild  condescensions  I  am  recommending  not 
more  his  duty  than  his  delight. 

The  affectionate  and  conciliatory  disposition  we  ha^  been  enforcmg 
must  be  combined  with  prudence  and  the  diligent  study  of  human 
nature,  which  you  will  find  absolutely  necessary  to  conduct  you  through 
intricate  and  unbeaten  pathfi.    St.  Paul  frequently  raminds  the  Thessft* 
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lonians  of  the  mannfir  of  his  entrance  among  them.  In  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  among  a  people,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
every  step  be  well  weighed,  that  nothmg  be  done  which  is  rash,  offen- 
sive, or  indecorous,  but  every  precaution  employed  consistent  with 
godly  simplicity  to  disarm  prejudice  and  conciliate  respect ;  nor  is 
Uiere  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  gospel  more 
to  be  admired  than  the  exquisite  propriety  with  which  they  conducted 
themselves  in  the  most  dehcate  situations.  Their  zeal  was  exempt 
from  indecorum,  their  caution  firom  timidity  or  art.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  every  great  and  hazardous  undertaking  the  first  measures  are 
usually  decisive,  at  least  in  those  instances  in  wiiich  success  is 
dependent,  under  Grod,  on  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  mankind.  A 
single  act  of  imprudence  is  sufficient  to  blast  the  undertaking  of  a 
missionary,  which,  in  the  situation  of  an  ordinary  minister,  would 
scarcely  be  felt.  The  best  method  of  securing  yourself  fiwm  errors 
in  this  quarter  is  to  endeavour  to  acquire  as  large  a  measure  as  possible 
of  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above.  Nothing  subtle  or  refined  should  enter  into  the  views 
of  a  Christian  missionary.  Let  him  be  continually  elevating  his  prin- 
ciples, and  purifying  his  motives ;  let  him  be  clothed  with  humility, 
and  actuated  on  all  occasions  with  love  to  God  and  the  souls  of  men, 
and  his  character  cannot  fail  of  being  marked  with  a  propriety  and 
beauty  which  will  ultimately  conmiand  universal  esteem.  These 
were  the  only  arts  which  a  Schwartz  in  the  east,  and  a  Brainerd  in  the 
west,  condescended  to  cultivate. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  functions  of  a  missionary 
connect  him  more  with  mankind  than  ordinary  ministers,  and  less 
admit  of  an  entire  abstraction  from  the  world ;  on  which  account  he  will 
sometimes  be  exposed  to  difficulties  from  which  nothing  can  extricate 
him  but  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  men  and  things.  He  will 
probably  be  called  to  transact  affairs  of  considerable  moment  with 
persons  in  superior  stations,  with  men  of  dissimilar  characters  and 
habits,  of  different  nations  and  religions,  who  possess  nothing  in 
common  but  the  epidemic  selfishness  of  human  nature ;  in  an  inter- 
course with  whom  he  will  need  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  combined 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  The  prudence,  however,  which  it 
is  desirable  a  missionary  should  possess  is  not  a  timid,  calculating 
policy;  ii  is  manly  and  heroic,  operating  with  promptitude  and  vigour 
on  an  extensive  fund  of  knowledge,  acquired  by  habits  of  acute  and 
vigilant  observation.  Of  many  functions  of  life  it  is  possible  to  foresee 
the  duties  they  comprise,  and  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  extent  of 
their  demand  on  our  time  and  talents.  In  the  ofiice  of  a  missionary  it 
is  impossible.  His  engagements  must  be  in  a  great  degree  fortuitous, 
arising  out  of  circumstances  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  control ; 
and  hence,  unless  he  possess  a  prompt  and  enlightened  judgment,  he 
will  oflen  feel  hAnself  embarrassed  and  perplexed. 

There  is  much  in  the  situation  of  a  missionary  calculated  to  keep 
him  awake  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  To  a  stated  pastor,  it  is  con- 
fessed, there  are  not  wanting  powerful  motives  to  diligence  and  exer- 
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tion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equally  obvious  there  are  considerable 
temptations  to  indolence  and  formality.  Since  the  services  he  is 
engaged  to  perform  admit  of  little  variety,  and  are  easily  reducible  to  a 
system,  they  are  in  no  small  danger  of  being  performed  rather  from 
the  mechanism. of  habit  than  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  much  ardour 
of  mind  is  requisite  to  infuse  freshness  and  novelty  into  a  series  of 
operations  so  uniform.  In  the  performance  of  duties  which  proceed 
in  a  settled  routine,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  feel  and  to  impart  an 
mterest.  With  the  missionary  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Incapable  as 
he  is  of  forming  a  conception  of  the  situation  in  which  he  may  be 
placed,  or  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  may  be  surrounded,  he 
must  be  conscious  his  undertaking  involves  a  character  of  enterprise 
and  hazard.  He  is  required  to  explore  new  paths ;  and  leaving  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock,  to  go  in  quest  of  the  lost  sheep,  on  whatever 
mountain  it  may  have  wandered,  or  in  whatever  valley  it  may  be  hid. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  prejudice  and  error  in  strange  and 
unwonted  shapes,  to  trace  the  aberrations  of  reason,  uid  the  deviations 
from  rectitude  through  all  the  diversified  mazes  of  superstition  and 
idolatry.  He  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  offensive  operations :  he  is  in  the 
field  of  battle,  wielding  weapons  tohich  are  not  carnal,^  hut  mighty,  through 
God,  to  the  pulling  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan.  When  not  in  action 
he  is  yet  encamped  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  nothing  can  secure 
his  acquisitions  or  preserve  him  from  surprise  but  incessant  vigilance. 
The  voluntary  exile  firom  his  native  country  to  which  he  submits  is 
sufficient  to  remind  him  continually  of  his  important  embassy,  and  to 
induce  a  solicitude  that  so  many  sacrifices  may  not  be  made,  so  many 
privations  undergone  in  vain.  He  holds  the  lamp  of  instruction  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  while 
there  remains  a  particle  of  ignorance  not  expelled,  a  single  prejudice 
not  vanquished,  a  smful  or  idolatrous  custom  not  relinquished,  his  task 
is  lefl  unfinished.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  on  a  stated  day  to  address 
an  audience  on  the  concerns  of  eternity:  he  must  teach  from  house  to 
house,  and  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  embracing  every 
opportunity  which  offers  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  a  new  religion 
as  well  as  of  confirming  the  souls  of  his  disciples.  He  must  consider 
himself  as  the  mouth  and  interpreter  of  that  wisdom  which  crieth  with- 
out, which  uttereth  her  voice  in  tlie  streets,  which  crieth  in  the  chief 
places  of  concourse. 

Under  these  impressions  you  will  peruse  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  record  the  methods  by  which  the  gospel  was  first  propagated, 
with  deep  attention,  where  you  will  trace  precedents  the  most  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  difficulties  surmounted  and  trials  endured  exactly 
similar  to  your  own ;  nor  will  you  fail  to  feel  a  sympathy  of  spirit 
with  those  holy  men  in  their  labours  and  sufferings,  which  other 
ministers  can  but  very  imperfectly  possess.  Encompassed  with  such  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  you  will  esteem  it  no  inconsiderable  honoiu:  to  share 
in  the  same  combat,  encounter  the  same  enemies,  and  accomplish  the 
share  allotted  you  of  thos.e  sufferings  which  remain  to  Christ's  mystical 
body.    I  scarcely  need  recommend  to  your  attention  the  letters  of  St. 
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Paul  to  Timothjr  and  Titus,  where  the  office  of  an  evangelist  (for  such 
you  must  consider  yourself)  is  delineated  with  such  precision  and 
fidelity.  While  you. peruse  his  inspired  directions  you  are  entitled  to 
consider  yourself  as  addressed,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  under  whose 
direction  they  were  written  unquestionably  intended  them  for  the 
instruction  of  all  who  are  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  directing  your  view  to  apostolical  precedents,  attend  not  so  much 
to  their  letter  as  to  their  spirit:  investigate  carefully  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed ;  compare  them  with  your  own  with  respect 
to  the  particulars  in  which  they  coincide  and  in  which  they  differ,  that 
you  may  follow  them,  not  as  a  servile  copyist,  but  as  a  judicious  and 
enlightened  imitator. 

Be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  Among  the  nations 
which  will  be  the  scene  of  your  future  labours,  you  will  witness  a 
state  of  things  essentially  different  from  that  which  prevails  here, 
where  the  name  of  Christ  is  held  in  reverence,  the  principal  doctrines 
of  his  religion  speculatively  acknowledged,  and  the  institutes  of  wor- 
ship widely  extended  and  diffused.  The  leaven  of  Christian  piety  has 
spread  itself  in  innumerable  directions,  modified  pubUc  opinion,  im- 
proved the  state  of  society,  and  given  birth  to  many  admirable  institutions 
unknown  to  p^gan  countries.  The  authority  of  the  Saviour  is  recog- 
nised, his  injunctions  in  some  instances  obeyed,  and  the  outrages  of 
impiety  restrained  by  law,  by  custom,  and,  above  all,  by  the  silent 
counteraction  of  piety  in  its  sincere  professors.  Hence,  in  combating 
the  vices  and  irreligion  of  the  age»  so  many  principles  are  conceded, 
and  so  much  ground  already  won  from  the  adversary,  that  little  remains 
but  to  urge  him  with  the  legitimate  consequences  of  his  own  opinions, 
and  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  conscience  by  the  exhibition  of 
acknowledged  truth.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  resemble  the  commanders  of  an  army  stationed  in  a  conquered 
country,  whose  inhabitants,  overawed  and  subdued,  yield  a  parti;d  obe- 
dience; they  have  sufficient  employment  in  attempting  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  and  m  carrying  into  execution  the  orders 
and  regulations  of  their  Prince ;  since  there  is  much  latent  disaffection, 
though  no  open  rebellion,  a  strong  p^tiality  to  their  former  rulers, 
with  few  attempts  to  erect  the  standard  of  revolt. 

In  India,  Satan  maintains  an  almost  undisputed  empire,  and  the 
powers  of  darkness,  secure  of  their  dominion,  riot  and  revel  at  their 
pleasure,  sporting  themselves  with  the  miseiy  of  their  vassals,  whom 
they  incessantly  agitate  with  delusive  hopes  and  fantastic  terrors,  lead- 
ing them  captive  at  their  will,  while  few  efforts  have  been  made  to 
despoil  tnem  of  their  usurped  authority.  Partial  invasions  have  been 
attempted  and  a  few  captives  disenthralled;  but  the  strength  and 
sinews  of  empire  remain  entire,  and  that  dense  and  palpable  darkness 
which  invests  it  has  scarcely  felt  the  impression  of  a  few  feeble  and 
scattered  rays.  In  India  you  will  witness  the  predominance  of  a  sys- 
tem which  provides  for  the  worship  of  gods  many  and  of  lords  many, 
while  it  excludes  the  adoration  of  the  .Supreme  Being,  legitimates  cru- 
elty, polygamy,  and  lust,  debasei^  the  standard  of  moralS)  oppresaes 
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intfa  ceremoDies  those  whom  it  deprives  of  instraction,  and  suggests 
DO  solid  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

You  will  witness  with  indignation  that  monstrous  alliance  between 
impurity  and  devotion,  obscenity  and  religion,  which  characterizes  the 
popular  idolatry  of  all  nations,  and  which,  in  opposition  to  the  pallia- 
ting sophistry  of  infidels,  svificiently  evinces  it  to  be,  what  the  Scriptures 
assert — the  worship  of  devils,  not  of  Grod. 

When  we  consider  that  moral  causes  operate  on  free  agents,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  £nd  their  effects  are  less  uniform  than  those 
which  result  from  the  action  of  material  and  physical  powers,  and  that 
human  minds  are  susceptible  of  opposite  impressions  from  the  same 
objects. 

On  such  as  have  neither  been  established  in  the  evidences  nor  felt 
t^Q  efficacy  of  revesded  religion,  a  residence  in  a  pagan  country  has 
usually  a  most  pernicious  elffect,  and  matures  latent  irreligion  into  open 
impiety.  The  absence  of  -Christian  institutions  and  Christian  exam- 
ples leaves  them  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  sensual  inclinations  without 
control,  and  the  familiar  contemplation  of  pagan  manners  and  customs 
gradually  wears  out  every  trace  and  vestige  of  the  religion  in  which 
diey  were  educated,  and  imboldens  them  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
a  local  superstition.  They  are  no  further  converts  to  the  Brahminical 
faith  than  to  prefer  it  to  their  own ;  that  is,  they  prefer  the  religion 
they  can  despise  with  impunity  to  one  that  afflicts  their  consciences, — 
that  which  leaves  them  free  to  that  which  restrains  them.  As  the 
secret  language  of  their  heart  had  always  been,  cemse  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  cease  from  among  us,  in  the  absence  of  God,  of  his  institutes, 
and  his  worship,  they  find  a  congenial  element,  9or  are  they  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  perceiving  the  void  filled  with  innumerable  fantastic  shapes 
and  chimeras ;  for  they  contemplate  religion  with  great  composure, 
providing  it  be  sufficiently  ridiculous. 

You,  1  am  persuaded,  will  view  the  condition  of  millions  who  are 
involved  in  the  shades  of  idolatry,  originally  formed  in  the  image  of 
God,  now  totally  estranged  from  their  great  Parent,  and  reposing  their 
trust  on  things  which  cannot  profit,  with  different  emotions,  Bod  will 
be  anxious  to  recall  them  to  the  Bishop  and  Shepherd  of  their  souls. 
Instead  of  considering  the  most  detestable  species  of  idolatry  as  so 
many  different  modes  of  worshipping  the  One  Supreme,  agreeable  to 
the  jargon  of  infidels,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  an  im- 
pious attempt  to  share  his  incommunicable  honours :  as  composing  that 
image  of  jealousy  which  he  is  engaged  to  smite,  confound,  and  destroy. 
TVhen  you  compare  the  incoherence,  extravagance,  and  absurdity  which 
pervade  the  systems  of  polytheism  with  the  simple  and  sublime  truths 
of  the  gospel,  the  result  will  be  an  increased  attachment  to  that  mys- 
tery of  godliness.  When  you  observe  the  anxiety  of  the  Hindoo 
devotee  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  incredible  labours  and  suf» 
ferings  which  he  cheerfully  undergoes  to  quiet  the  perturbations  of 
conscience,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  will  rise,  if  possible,  still  higher 
in  your  esteem,  and  you  will  long  for  an  opportunity  of  crying  in  hia 
ears,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God^  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world 
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When  you  witness  the  immolation  of  females  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands,  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  aged  parents  left  by 
their  children  to  perish  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  you  will  recognise 
the  footsteps  of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  will 
be  impatient  to  communicate  the  mild  .and  benevolent  maxims  of  the 
gospel.  When  you  behold  an  immense  population  held  in  chains  by 
that  detestable  institution  the  caste^  as  well  as  bowed  down  under  an 
intolerable  weight  of  Brahminical  superstitions,  you  will  long  to  impart 
the  liberty  which  Christ  confers,  where  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greeks 
Barbarian,  Scythian^  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all. 

The  cultivation  of  a  wilderness,  however,  requires  a  more  robust 
and  tigorous  industry  than  is  necessary  to  preserve  in  a  good  condition 
the  ground  which  is  already  reclaimed.  The  noxious  produce  of  a 
long  tract  of  time  must  be  extirpated,  the  stubborn  and  intractable  soil 
broken  up,  marshes  drained,  irregularities  levelled,  and  much  persever- 
ing labour  employed,  ere  the  ordinary  operations  of  agriculture  can 
commence,  or  the  seed  be  cast  into  the  earth.  In.  attempting  to  evan- 
gelize the  inhabitants  of  pagan  Countries,  you  must  expect  to  encounter 
peculiar  difficulties :  you  will  meet  in  the  natives  with  the  ignorance 
and  mental  imbecility  of  children,  without  the  candour,  simplicity,  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  which  are  among  the  charms  of  that  tender  age. 
To  efface  erroneous  impressions,  to  eradicate  false  principles,  and 
reduce  them  even  to  a  natural  state,  defective  and  corrupt  as  that  state 
is,  will  be  no  inconsiderable  task,  since  there  is  not  only  an  immense 
void  to  be  filled  and  great  deficiencies  to  be  supplied,  but  principles 
and  prejudices  to  contend  with,  capable  of  the  most  active  resistance. 

In  recommending  the  prinfeiples  of  Christianity  to  a  pagan  nation,  I 
would  by  no  means  advise  the  adoption  of  a  refined  and  circuitous 
course  of  instruction,  commencing  with  an  argumentative  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  from  thence  advancing  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation ;  nor  would  I  advise  you  to  devote 
much  time  to  an  elaborate  confutation  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahometan 
systems.  The  former  of  these  methods  would  be  far  too  subtle  and 
intricate  for  popular  use ;  the  latter  calculated  to  irritate.  Great  prac- 
tical effects  on  the  populace  are  never  produced  by  profound  argumenta- 
tion ;  and  every  thing  which  tends  to  irritation  and  disgust  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Let  your  instruction  be  in  the  form  of  a  testimony  : 
let  it,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  though  not  to  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  be  dogmatic.  Testify  repentance  towards  Grod  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  might  become  a  Socrates,  who  was 
lefl  to  the  light  of  nature,  to  express  himself  with  diffidence,  and  to 
affirm  that  he  had  spared  no  pains  in  acting  up  to  the  character  of  a 
philosopher, — ^in  other  words,  a  diligent  inquirer  after  truth ;  but  whether 
he  had  philosophized  aright,  or  attained  the  object  of  his  inquiries,  he 
knew  not,  but  left  it  to  be  ascertamed  in  that  world  on  which  he  was 
entering.  In  him  such  indications  of  modest  distrust  were  gracefid 
and  affecting,  but  would  little  become  the  disciple  of  revelation  or  the 
Christian  minister,  who  is  entitled  to  say  with  St.  John,  we  know  that 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness^  and  that  the  Son  of  God  is  came^ 
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and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  to  know  hm  that  is  true,  and  we 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  San  Jesus  Christ* 

After  reminding  them  of  their  state  as  guilty  and  polluted  creatures, 
which  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  teach  them  to  confess,  exhibit 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  the  cross  of  Christ  as  their  only  refuge. 
Acquaint  them  with  his  incarnation,  his  character  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Son  of  man,  his  offices,  and  the  design  of  his  appearance ;  not 
with  the  air  of  a  disputer  of  this  world,  but  of  him  who  is  conscious  to 
himself  of  his  possessing  the  medicine  of  life,  the  treasure  of  immor- 
tality,  which  he  is  anxious  to  impart  to  guilty  men.  Insist  fearlessly 
on  the  futility  and  vanity  of  all  human  methods  of  expiation,  on  the 
impotence  of  idols,  and  the  command  of  God  to  all  men  every  where  t0 
repent,  inasmuch  as  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
voorld  in  righteousness.  Display  the  sufferings  of  Christ  like  one  who 
was  an  eyewitness  of  those  sufferings,  and  hold  up  the  blood,  the 
precious  blood  of  atonement,  as  issuing  warm  from  the  cross.  It  is  a 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  gospel,  that  in  its  wonderful  adaptation  to 
the  state  and  condition  of  mankind  as  fallen  creatures,  it  bears  intrinsic 
mari&s  of  its  divinity,  and  is  supported  not  less  by  internal  than  by 
external  evidence.  By  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  conscience,  by  a  faith- 
fill  delineation  of  man  in  his  grandeur  and  in  his  weakness,  nn  his 
original  capacity  for  happiness,  and  his  present  misery  and  guilt,  pre* 
sent  this  branch  of  its  evidence  in  all  its  force.  Seize  on  every 
occasion  those  features  of  Christianity  which  render  it  interesting ;  and 
by  awakening  the  fears  and  exciting  the  hopes  of  your  hearers,  endea- 
vour to  annihilate  every  other  object,  and  make  it  appear  what  it  really 
is,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the  sovereign  balm,  the  cure  of  every  ill, 
the  antidote  of  death,  the  precursor  of  immortality.  In  such  a  ministry, 
fear  not  to  give  loose  to  all  the  ardour  of  your  soul,  to  call  mto  action 
every  emotion  and  every  faculty  which  can  exalt  or  adorn  it.  You 
will  find  ample  scope  for  all  its  force  and  tenderness ;  and  should  you 
be  called  to  pour  your  life  as  a  libation  on  the  offering  of  the  GentUes, 
you  will  only  have  the  more  occasion  to  exult  and  rejoice. 

In  order  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  performance  of  these  duties,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  for  you  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
genuine  doetrines  of  Christianity  in  their  full  extent ;  but  it  will  be 
neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  initiate  your  converts  into  those 
controversies  which,  through  a  long  course  of  time,  have  grown  up 
among  Christians.  Endeavour  to  acquire  as  extensive  and  perfect  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  and  by  establishing 
your  hearers  in  these,  preclude  the  entrance  of  error  rather  than  con- 
fute it.  Be  always  prepared  to  answer  every  modest  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  of  your  faith  and  practice ;  and  that  you  may  be  more  capable 
of  entering  into  their  difficulties  and  anticipating  their  objections,  place 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  situation  of  those  whom  you  are 
called  to  instruct.  When  we.  consider  the  permanent  consequences 
likely  to  result  firom  first  impressions  on  the  minds  of  ^pagans,  the  few 
advantages  they  possess  for  religious  discussion,  and  the  extreme  con- 
fidence they  are  likely  to  repose  in  their  spiritual  guides,' you  must  be 
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conscious  how  important  it  is  to  plant  wholly  a  right  seed.  Your  detec- 
tive representations  of  truth  will  not  soon  be  supplied,  nor  the  errors  you 
plant  extirpated,  since  we  find  societies  of  Christians  in  these  parts  of 
the  world,  where  discussion  and  controversy  abound,  retain  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  theu*  leaders.  In 
forming  the  plan  and  laying  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  wliich  it  is 
proposed  shall  last  for  ever,  it  is  desirable  that  ho  materials  should  be 
admitted  but  such  as  are  solid  and  durable,  and  no  ornaments  introduced 
but  such  as  are  chaste  and  noble.  As  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
you  sliould  perfectly  succeed  in  imparting  the  mmd  of  Chriist,  might  1 
foe  permitted  to  advise,  you  will  lean  rather  to  the  side  of  defect  than 
excess,  and  in  points  of  inferior  magnitude  omit  what  is  true  rather 
than  inculcate  what  is  doubtful ;  since  the' influence  of  religion  on  the 
heart  depends  not  on  the  multiplicity,  but  on  the  quality  of  its  objects. 

The  unnecessaiy  multiplication  of  articles  of  faith  gives  a  character 
of  littleness  to  Christianity,  and  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  impress 
a  similar  character  on  its  professors.  The  grandeur  «nd  efficacy  of 
the  gospel  results,  not  from  an  immense  accumulation  of  little  things, 
but  from  its  powerful  exhibition  of  a  few  great  ones.  If  you  are 
determined  to  initiate  your  hearers  into  the  subtleties  and  cBsputes 
whiclf  have  prevailed  in  the  Western  world,  T  would  recommend  you, 
m  imitation  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  dii^ense  with  the  New  Tiesta- 
itient  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  to  betake  yourself  to  the  writings 
of  the  schoolmen  ;  for  that  divine  volume,  rightly  interpreted,  supplies 
no  aliment  to  a  disputatious  humour,  which  has  never  ceased,  since  it 
was  first  introduced,  to  be  the  scoff  of  infidels,  and  the  plague  of  the 
church. 

Among  the  indirect  benefits  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from 
missions,  we  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  a  more  pure,  simple,  apos* 
tolical  mode  of  presenting  the  gospel^  which  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther any  of  the  various  denominations  under  which  the  followers  of 
Christ  hav»  been  classed  have  exhibited  precisely  as  he  and  his 
apostles  taught  it.  In  consequence  of  the  collision  of  disputes,  and 
the  hostile  aspect  which  rival  sects  bear  to  each  other,  they  are 
scarcely  in  a  situation  to  investigate  truth  with  perfect  iihpartiality. 
Few  or  none  of  them  have  derived  their  sentiments  purely  from  the 
sacred  oracles,  as  the  result  of  independent  inquiry ;  but  almost  uni* 
versally  from  some  distinguished  leader,  who  at  the  commencement 
Of  the  Reformation  formed  his  faith,  and  planned  his  discipline,  amid 
the  heat  and  fury  of  theological  combat.  Terms  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  error,  or  more  accurately  defining  the 
truth,  to  which  the  New  Testament  is  a  stranger,  and  on  those  terms 
associations  and  impressions  ingrafted  which,  in  some  instances  per- 
haps, little  correspond  with  the  divine  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
far  from  my  intention  to  insinuate  that  serious  and  fundamental  errors 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  classes  of  Christians  to  whom  I  refer ;  I 
am  fully  convinced  of  the  contrary : — but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  we  have  not  all  in  our  turn  receded  somewhat  from 
the  standard,  if  not  by  the  adoption  of  positive  error,  yet  hj  a  dispro- 
portionate attention  to  some  parts  of  revelation,  to  the  neglect  of 
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others  eqaally  important^  in  consequence  of  an  undue  psitiality  to  our 
respective  pecuiiarities. 

The  situation  of  a  missionaiy  retired  from  the  scene, of  debate  and 
eonooversy,  who  has  continually  before  his  eyes  the  objects  which 
presented  themselYes  to  the  attention  of  the  apostles,  is  favourable 
to  an  emancipation  from  prejudice  of  every  sort,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  just  and  enlarged  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It  will  be  your  lot 
to  walk  the  same  wards  in  this  great  hospital,  and  to  prescribe  to  the 
same  class  of  patients  that  first  experienced  the  salutary  and  reno- 
vating power  of  the  gospel.  The  gods  which  are  worshipped  at  this 
time  in  India  are  supposed  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  be  the  very  same, 
under  different  names,  with  those  who  shared  the  adoration  of  Italy 
aod  Greece  when  the  gospel  was  first  published  in  those  regions ;  so 
that  you  will  be  an  eyewitness  of  the  very  evOs.and  enormities  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  which  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  so  efiectually  subdued.  You  will  be  under  great  advan- 
tages fcnr  ascending  to  first  {mnoiples— ^for  tracing  the  stream  to  its 
head  and  spring,  by  having  incessantly  to  contemplate  that  state  of 
tliiags  in  a  moral  view  of  which  every  page  of  Scripture  assumes  the 
existence,  but  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  no  living  ex- 
perience. It  is  with  great  satisfaction  accordingly  I  have  observed 
the  harmony  of  doctrine,  the  identity  of  instruction  which  has  per- 
vaded the  ministry  of  Protestant  missionaries,  who  have  been  employed 
under  the  auspices  of  different  denominations  of  Christians. 

If  to  survey  mankind  in  different  situations,  and  under  the  influence 
of  opposite  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  tends  to  elevate  the  mind 
above  vulgar  prejudice,  by  none  is  this  advantage  more  eminently  pos- 
sessed than  by  Christian  missionaries.  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
usually  anticipated  from  foreign  travel,  their  attention  is  directly  turned 
to  man  in  the  most  interesting  light  in  which  he  can  be  viewed.  An 
intelligent  missionary,  in  consequence  of  daily  conversing  with  the 
natives  on  the  most  momentous  subjects,  and  at  the  most  affecting 
moments,  has  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted,  not  merely  with 
the  surface  of  manners,  but  with  the  interior  of  the  character,  which 
can  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  ot^er  person ;  besides  that  Chris- 
tianity, it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  is  the  best  decipherer  of  the  human 
heart,  and  is  that  alone  which  can  solve  its  contradictions  and  explain 
its  anomalies.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  expected,  nor  will  the  expecta- 
tion disappoint  us,  that  an  experienced  missionary,  possessed  of  the 
talent  and  habit  of  observation,  will,  in  every  country,  deserve  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  enlightened  of  its  inhabitants. 

Few  things  more  powerfully  tend  to  enlarge  the  mind  than  con- 
versing with  great  objects  and  engaging  in  great  pursuits.  That  the 
object  you  are  pursuing  is  entitled  to  that  appellation  will  not  be 
questioned  by  him  who  reflects  on  the  infinite  advantages  derived  from 
Christianity  to  every  nation  and  clime  where  it  has  prevailed  in  its 
purity,  and  that  the  prodigious  superiority  which  Europe  possesses 
over  Asia  and  Africa  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It  is  the 
possession  of  a  religion  which  comprehends  the  seeds  of  endless  im- 
provement, which  maintains  an  incessant  struggle  with  whatever  is 
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barbarous,  selfish,  or  inhaman ;  which,  by  unveiling  futurity,  clothes 
morality  witli  the  sanction  of  a  divine  law,  and  harmonizes  utility  and 
virtue  in  every  combination  of  events,  and  in  every  stage  of  existence; 
a  religion  which,  by  affording  the  most  just  ^d  sublime  con'^eptions 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  moral  relations  of  man,  has  given  birth  at 
once  to  the  loftiest  speculation  sxid  the  most  child-like  humiUty,  uniting 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  into  one  family,  and  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  salvation.  It  is  this  religion  which,  rising  upon  us  like  a 
finer  sun,  has  .quickened  moral  vegetation,  and  replenished  Europe 
with  talents,  virtues,  and  exploits  which,  in  spite  of  its  physical  dis- 
advantages, have  rendered  it  a  paradise,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the 
world.  An  attempt  to  propagate  this  religion  among  the  natives  of 
Hindostan  may  perhaps  be  stigmatized  as  visionary  and  romantic ; 
but  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  those  who  would  deny  it  to 
be  great  and  noble  would  be  a  degradation  to  reason.* 

On  tliese  principles  the  cause  of  missions  has  recently  been  sus- 
tained in  parliament,  and  the  propriety  and  expedience  of  attempting 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India  demonstrated  by  arguments 
and  considerations  suited  to  the  meridian  of  such  assemblies.  We 
feel  ourselves  highly  indebted  to  those  distinguished  senators  who 
exerted  their  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  a  more  wise  and  magnanimous  measure  was  never 
adopted  by  an  enlightened  legislature  than  that  of  facilitating  the 
communication  of  Christian  knowledge  to  the  subjects  of  our  Eastern 
empire.  As  a  political  measure,  nothing  more  unexceptionable  or 
beneficial  can  be  conceived.  It  is  not  in  this  light,  however,  we  would 
wish  you  to  regard  your  present  undertaking.  What  may  satisfy  the 
views  of  a  statesman  ought  not  to  satisfy  a  Christian  minister.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  former  to  project  for  this  world  ;  of  the  latter  for. 
eternity.  The  former  proposes  to  improve  the  advantages  and  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  life ;  the  latter,  the  conquest  of  death  and  the 
achievement  of  immortality.  They  proceed  in  the  same  durection, 
it  is  true,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  the  one  proceeds  infinitely  farther 
than  the  other. 

In  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen,  compared  to  those 

*  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  strictures  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Mifl8ioDs,in  an  article  which 
appeared  ander  that  title,  without  surprise  and  indignation  that  such  sentiments  could  find  admis- 
sion in  a  work  which  possesses  such  Just  claims  to  literary  merit.  The  anonymoos  writer  of  the 
article  alluded  to,  with  the  levity  of  a  buffoon,  joined  to  a  heart  of  iron  and  a  face  of  brass,  has 
more  than  insinuated  that  the  Christianity  attempted  to  be  promoted  in  India  by  fio  missionaries  at 
Serampnre  would,  were  it  adopted,  prove  a  serious  injury  to  the  natives,  and  that  they  are  much 
happier  and  more  virtuous  under  their  present  institutions.  The  system  of  religion,  be  it  remein 
bereJ,  which  these  men  have  attempted  to  introduce,  and  which  this  Christian  reviewer  loads  with 
abuse,  is  precisely  the  same  in  its  doctrinal  articles  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which 
he  has  subscribed,  ex  ammo  no  doubt,  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  at 
a  time  when  the  Church  of  England  is  evincing  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance,  and  can 
boast  of  so  many  prelates  and  dignitaries  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  learning,  no  clergyman 
for  the  fliture  will  be  allowed  to  degrade  himself  in  a  similar  manner  without  the  most  iomgnant 
rebuke.  It  may  possibly  grai Uy  certain  spirits  to  see  the  dissenters  and  Methodists  vilifled  and  abused ; 
but  they  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  the  indulgence  of  a  profane  and  scoffing  Iramour  must  be 
ultimate! /injurious,  not  only  to  Christianity,  but  to  any  Christian  community  whatever ;  and  that  to 
stab  religion  through  the  sides  of  fanaticism  is  a  stale  artifice  of  infidels,  by  which  the  simirteat 
can  no  longer  be  deceived.  T  sincerely  hope  the  conductors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  have  long 
been  ashamed  of  the  article  in  question.  When  I  compare  the  intellectual  power  displayed  in  soma 
articles  of  that  publication  with  the  extreme  ignorance  of  religion  evinced  in  others,  I  know  not  how 
better  to  characterize  it  than  in  the  language  of  Virgil,  speaking  of  Polypbemus,— 
"  Monstmm  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  binun  atfempttem.'* 
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of  a  Okristian  ministery  theare  is  a  Utdeneaa  and  limitation  which  ia 
not  to  be  imputed  in  one  caae  as  a  moral  imperfection,  nor  in  the  other 
as  a  personal  merit ;  the  difference  arising  .purely  from  the  disparity 
in  the  subjects  upon  which  they  respectively  speculate.  Should  you 
be  asked,  on  your  arrival  in  India,  as  it  is  veiy  probable  you  will, 
what  there  is  in  Christianity  which  renders  it  so  inestimable  in  your 
eyes,  that  you  judged  it  fit  to  undertake  so  long,  dangerous,  and  expen- 
'  sive  a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  it, — ^you  will  answer,  without 
hesitation,  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation ;  nor  will  any  view 
of  it  short  of  this,  or  the  inculcation  of  it  for  any  inferior  purpose, 
enable  it  to  produce  even  those  moralizing  and  civilizing  effects  it  is 
80  powerfully  adapted  to  accomplish.  Christianity  will  civilize,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  allowed  to  develop  the  energies  by  which 
it  sanctifies.  Christianity  will  inconceivably  ameliorate  the  present 
condition  of  being, — who  doubts  it  ?  Its  universal  prevalence,  not  in 
the  name,  but  in  reality,  will  convert  this  world  into  a  semi-paradi- 
siacal state ;  but  it  is  only  while  it  is  permitted  to  prepare  its  inhabits 
ants  for  a  better.  Let  her  be  urged  to  forget  her  celestial  origin  and 
destiny,  to  forget  that  she  came  fram  God^  and  returns  to  God ;  and 
whether  she  is  employed  by  the  artful  and  enterprising,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  establishing  a  spiritual  empire  and  dominion  over  mankind, 
or  by  the  philanthropist  as  the  means  of  promoting  their  civilization 
and  improvement,  she  resents  the  foul  indignity,  claps  her  wings  and 
takes  her  flight,  leaving  nothing  but  a  base  and  sanctimonious  hypoc- 
risy in  her  room. 

Preach  it  then,  my  dear  brother,  with  a  constant  recollection  that 
such  is  its  character  and  aim.  Preach  it  with  a  perpetual  view  to  eter- 
nity, and  with  the  simplicity  and  afiection  with  which  you  would 
address  your  dearest  friends,  were  they  assembled  romid  your  dying 
bed.  "While  others  are  ambitious  to  form  the  citizen  of  earth,  be  it 
yours  to  train  him  for  heaven ;  to  raise  up  the  temple  of  Gk)d  iirom 
among  the  ancient  desolations;  to  contribute  your  part  towards  the 
formation  and  perfection  of  that  eternal  society  which  will  flourish  in 
inviolable  purity  and  order,  when  all  human  associations  riiall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  princes  of  this  world  shall  come  to  naught.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects,  let  it  be  your  ambition  to  tread  in  the  foot* 
steps  of  a  Brainerd  and  a  Schwartz ;  I  may  add,  of  your  excellent 
relative,  with  whom  we  are  happy  in  perceiving  you  to  possess  a  con- 
geniality of  character,  not  less  than  an  affinity  of  blood. 

But  should  you  succeed  beyond  your  utmost  hope,  expect  not  to 
escape  the  ridicule  of  the  ungodly  or  the  censure  of  the  world ;  but 
be  content  to  sustain  that  sort  of  reputation,  and  run  that  sort  of 
career  invariably  allotted  to  the  Christian  missionary ;  where,  agreeable 
to  the  experience  of  St.  Paul,  obsctirity  afnd  notoriety,  admiration  and 
scorn,  sorrows  and  consolations,  attachments  the  most  tender  and  oppo- 
sition the  most  violent,  ^e  interchangeably  mingled. 

But  whatever  be  the  sentiments  of  the  world,  respecting  which  you 
will  indulge  no  excessive  solicitude,  your  name  will  be  precious  in 
India,  your  memory  dear  to  multitudes,  who  will  reverence  in  you  the 
instrument  of  their  eternal  galvation ;  and  how  much  more  satisfaction 
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will  accrue  from  the  consciousness  of  this,  than  from  the  loudest 
human  applause,  your  own  reflections  will  determine.  At  that  awful 
moment  when  you  are  called  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  world,  and  to 
look  into  eternity, — when  the  hopes,  fears,  and  agitations  which  sub- 
lunary objects  shall  have  occasioned  will  subside  like  a  feverish 
dream,  or  a  vision  of  the  night,  the  certainty  of  belonging  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  saved  will  be  the  only  consolation ;  and  when  to  this  is 
joined  the  conviction  of  having  contributed  to  enlarge  that  number, 
your  joy  will  be  full.  You  will  be  consck)us  of  having  conferred  a 
benefit  on  your  fellow-creatures,  y6u  know  not  precisely  what,  but  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  will  require  all  the  illumination  of  eternity  to 
measure  its  dimensions  and  ascertain  its  value.  Having  fbllowed 
Christ  in  the  regeneration,  in  the  preparatory  labours  accompanying 
the  renovation  of  mankind,  you  will  rise  to  an  elevated  station  in  a 
world  where  the  scantiest  portion  is  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,  and  a  conspicuous  place  will  be  assigned  you  in  that 
unchanging  firmament  where  those  who  have  turned  many  'to  right- 
eousness shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever* 

But  it  is  time  I  should  close  this  address,  which  has  already  been 
extended  much  further  than  was  at  first  designed.  On  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  an  exemplary  purity  of  conduct  little  or  nothing  has 
been  said,  because  such  is  our  confidence  in  your  character  that  we 
deemed  admonition  of  this  kind  superfluous.  As  you  are,  however, 
still  in  the  body,  and  will  be  exposed  to  numerous  temptations,  you 
will  feel  the  propriety  of  being  jealous  over  yourself  with  a  godly 
jealousy,  and  exerting  a  continual  care  and  vigilance,  lest,  in  the  awful 
language  of  the  apostle,  after  preaching  to  others,,  you  yourself  should 
be  a  castaway*  I  need  not  remind  you,  that  as  the  society  under  whose 
auspices  you  are  proceeding  to  India  have  on  no  occasion  employed 
a  missionary  in  whom  they  reposed  more  confidence,  or  of  whom  they 
formed  more  raised  expectations,  if  you  should  become  vain,  worldly, 
sensual,  indolent,  and  consequently  useless,  ours  will  not  be  an  ordi- 
nary disappointment;  we  shall  have  fallen  from  a  great  hope.  You 
will  be  sensible  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  not  interfering  with 
the  politics  of  India,  nor  of  giving  the  smallest  ground  of  umbrage 
and  distrust  to  the  constituted  authorities,  to  whom  it  will  be  your  duty 
not  less  thtm  your  interest  to  pay  on  all  occasions,  in  return  for  the 
protection  they  will  yield,  the  most  respectful  deference. 

Let  me  also  recommend  you  to  listen  to  the  advice,  and  be  guided 
by  the  suggestions,  as  far  as  your  conscience  will  permit,  of  your 
fathers  in  the  mission,  and  of  Dr.  Carey  in  particular,  whose  wisdom 
and  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  his  relationship  to  you,  entitle  him 
to  reverential  attention.  You  are  now  about  to  be  removed  from  us, 
who  it  is  probable  shall  see  your  face  no  more ;  but  you  will  not  be 
removed  from  the  communion  of  saints,  which  no  seas  can  divide,  no 
distance  impair,  in  which  we  shall  often  meet  at  a  tlirone  of  crace, 
whence  fervent  prayers  will  ascend  to  the  Father  of  mercies  tnat  he 
may  keep  you  under  his  holy  protection,  and  cause  the  richest  of  his 
blessings  to  descend  on  the  head  of  him  who  toas  separate  from  his 
brethren. 
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A  SERMON. 


Jeremiah  xv.  9. 
She  hath  given  up  the  ghost :  her  sun  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day* 

It  has  been  the  approved  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  teachers 
of  religion  to  watch  for  favourable  occasions  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety ;  with  a  view  to  which  they  have 
been  wont  to  advert  to  recent  events  of  an  interesting  order,  that,  by 
striking  in  with  a  train  of  reflection  already  commenced,  they  might  the 
more  easily  and  forcibly  insinuate  the  instruction  it  was  their  wish  to 
convey.  A  sound  discretion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  requisite  to 
make  the  selection.  To  descend  to  the  details  and  occurrences  of 
private  life  would  seldom  consist  with  the  dignified  decorum  suited  to 
religious  assemblies :  the  events  to  which  the  attention  is  directed  on 
such  occasions  should  be  of  a  nature%omewhat  extraordinary,  and 
calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and  permanent  impression.  Admonition, 
imparted  under  such  circumstances,  is  styled  in  Scripture  a  word  in 
season,  or,  as  it  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  original,  a  word  on 
the  wheels^  denoting  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  it  makes  its  way 
to  the  heart 

In  such  a  situation,  the  greatest  difficulty  a  speaker  has  to  surmount 
is  already  obviated ;  attention  is  awake,  an  interest  is  excited,  and  all 
that  remains  is  to  lead  the  mind,  already  sufficiently  susceptible,  to 
objects  of  permanent  utility.  He  originates  nothing ;  it  is  not  so  much 
he  that  speaks  as  the  events  which  speak  for  themselves ;  he  only 
presumes  to  interpret  their  language,  and  to  guide  the  confiised  emo- 
tions of  a  sorrowftil  and  swollen  heart  into  the  channels  of  piety. 

You  are  aware,  my  brethren,  how  strongly  these  observations  apply 
to  that  most  affecting  occurrence  wliich  has  recently  spread  such  con- 
sternation through  this  great  empire;  an  event  which  combines  so 
many  circumstances  adapted  to  excite  commiseration  and  concern,  that 
not  to  survey  it  with  attention,  not  to  permit  it  to  settle  on  the  heart, 
would  betray  the  utmost  insensibility. 

Devout  attention  to  the  dealings  of  Providence  is  equally  consonant 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  Scripture.  He  who  believes  in  the 
superintendence  of  an  eternal  Mind  over  the  affairs  of  the  universe  is 
equally  irrational  and  indevout  m  neglecting  to  make  the  course  of 
events  the  subject  of  frequent  meditation ;  since  the  knowledge  of  God 
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18  incomparabty  more  important  than  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  as  the  latter  is  chiefly  acquired  by  an 
attentive  observation  of  their  conduct,  so  must  the  former  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way.  The  operations  of  Providence  are  marked  with  a 
character  as  expressive  of  their  great  Author  as  the  productions  of 
human  agency ;  and  the  same  Being  who  speaks  like  himself  iii  his 
word,  acts  like  himself  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  universe. 

However  inferior  in  precision  and  extent  the  knowledge  derived 
from  the  last  of  these  sources, compared  to  the  copious  and  satisfactory 
information  afforded  by  the  Scriptures,  it  will  appear  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  antecedent^  and  that  sup- 
posing it  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  evince  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  it 
is  impossible  for  revelation  to  supply  that  defect.  The  word  of  God 
assumes  the  certainty  of  his  being  and  attributes  as  a  truth  already 
sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  light  of  nature,  while  it  proceeds  to 
inform  us  on  a  multitude  of  subjects  which  elude  the  researches  of 
finite  reason*  To  us  who  have  access  to  both  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion they  serve  to  illustrate  each  other:  the  obscurities  of  Providence 
are  elucidated  by  Scripture ;  the  declarations  of  Scripture  are  verified 
by  Providence.  One  unfolds,  as  far  as  it  is  suitable  to  our  state,  the 
character  and  designs  of  the  mysterious  agent ;  the  other  displ?.ys  his 
works ;  and  the  admirable  harmony  which  is  found  to  subsist  between 
them  strengthens  and  invigorates  our  confidence  in  both. 

Hence  a  disregard  to  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in  his  provi* 
dential  dispensations  is  freq^i^ntly  stigmatized  in  Scripture  as  an 
unequivocal  symptom  of  impiety.  Wo  unto  them,  says  Isaiah,  t?iat 
rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink;  that 
continue  until  night  till  wine  inflame  them!  and  the  harp  and  the  viol^ 
the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts:  hut  they  regard  not 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands. 
Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity  because  they  have  no  kiiato- 
ledgeJ"* 

The  striking  analogy  which  the  course  of  nature  and  Providence 
bears  to  the  peculiar  discoveries  of  revelation  has  been  traced  by  an 
eminent  prelate  with  a  depth  and  precision  which  reflect  honour  cm 
human  nature.f  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  this  topic :  let  nie 
only  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  analogy  extends,  not  only  to  the 
discoveries  themselves,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 
In  both  a  constant  appeal  is  made  to  facts.  A  large  portion  oi  tlie 
Bible  is  devoted  to  history,  where  the  grand  truths  which  are  taught 
are  intimately  incorporated  with  the  narrative,  and  mmgled  with  the 
character  and  transactions  of  living  agents;  by  which  they  are  rendered 
far  more  impressive  than  if  they  had  remamed  in  an  abstract  and 
didactic  form. 

How  languid  the  impression  produced  by  a  bare  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  for  example,  compared  to  that 
which  we  derive  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  whom  we  see  conducted 
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from  kingdom  to  kingdom  by  a  divine  hand,  and  insducted  where  !• 
pitch  his  tent,  and  where  to  erect  his  altars.  The  wonderful  evolu* 
tions  in  the  story  of  Joseph  also  illustrate  the  conduct  of  him  whose 
ways  are  in  the  deep^  and  his  paths  past  finding  out^  in  a  manner 
far  more  powerful  than  the  clea^'est  instruction  conveyed  in  general 
propositions. 

When  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  introduce^  by  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  a  more  perfect  and  permanent  economy  of  religion*  he 
founded  it  entirely  on  facts,  attested  by  the  most  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence, and  the  most  splendid  miracles.  The  apostles  were  witnesses^ 
who  by  the  signs  and  wonders  they  wrought  made  that  appeal  to  the 
senses  of  men  which  had  been  previously  made  to  their  own ;  and  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught  in  their  writings  were  little  more  than 
natural  consequences  resulting  from  the  undoubted  truth  of  their  testi- 
mony. If  they  wish  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and 
future  judgment,  they  deem  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  they  present  no 
evidence  of  a  future  state  except  what  ultimately  terminates  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour  as  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead ;  and  most 
anxiously  warn  us  against  resting  our  hope  of  salvation  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  a  sensible  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
once  for  all.  Thus,  whatever  is  sublime  and  consolatory  in  the 
Christian  religion  originates  in  facts  and  events  which  appealed  to  the 
senses,  and  passed  in  this  visible  theatre ;  though  their  ultimate  result 
is  commensurate  with  eternity.  In  order  to  rescue  us  from  the  idolatry 
of  the  creature  and  the  dominion  of  the  sen«es,  He  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  our  frame  makes  use  of  sensible  a^^arances,  and 
eanses  his  Son  to  become  flesh  and  to  pitch  his  t^it  among  us,  that 
by  faith  in  his  crucified  humanity  we  may  aBcend«  as  by  a  mystie 
ladder,  to  the  abode  of  the  Eternal. 

Providence,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  conveys  its  most  impres- 
sive lessons  in  the  same  shape ;  and  by  clothing  Uie  abstractions  of 
religion  in  the  realities  of  Itfe,  renders  them  in  a  manner  palpable 
While  they  remain  in  the  form  of  general  truths,  and  are  the  ol>jeels 
of  speculation,  they  afifect  us  but  little ;  they  preserve  us  from  the 
shallow  sophistry  of  impiety,  and  conduct  us  to  just  conclusions  on 
subjects  of  the  last  moment ;  but  then:  control  over  the  heart  and  con- 
duct is  scarcely  felt  In  order  to  be  deeply  impressed  we  require 
some  object  to  be  presented  more  in  unison  with  the  saisitive  part  of 
our  naaire — ^something  more  precise  and  limited — something  which 
the  mind  may  more  distinctly  realize,  and  the  imagination  more  firmly 
grasp.  The  process  of  feelmg  widely  diflers  in  this  respect  from  that 
of  reasoiiing,  and  is  regulat^  by  opposite  laws.  In  reasoning  we 
recede  as  far  as  possible  from  sensible  impressions;  and  the  more 
general  and  comprehensive  our  conclusions  and  the  largw  our  abstrac- 
tions, provided  they  are  sustained  by  sufficient  evidence,-  the  more 
knowledge  is  extaided  and  the  intellect  improved.  Sensibility  is 
excited,  the  affections  are  awakened,  on  the  contrary,  on  those  pcea^ 
sions  in  which  we  tread  back  our  steps,  and,  desemidtng  bom  gene- 
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talitied,  direct  the  attention  to  individual  objects  and  particular  events 
We  all  acknowledge,  for  example,  our  constant  exposure  to  death , 
but  it  is  seldom  we  experience  the  practical  impression  of  that  weighty 
truth,  except  when  we  witness  the  stroke  of  mortality  actually  inflicted. 
We  universally  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  of  human  prospects,  and 
the  instability  of  earthly  distinctions ;  but  it  is  when  we  behold  them 
signally  destroyed  and  confounded  that  we  feel  our  presumption 
checked,  and  our  hearts  appalled. 

For  this  reason.  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  was  wont  to  con- 
vey his  instructions  by  sensible  images  and1n  familiar  apologues,  that,  by 
concentrating  the  attention  within  the  sphere  of  particular  occurrences 
and  individual  objects,  the  impressions  of  his  lessons  might  become 
more  vivid  and  more  profound. 

It  is  thus  that  Providence  is  addressing  us  at  the  present  moment . 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  convert  the  melancholy  event  before  us, 
not  to  the  purposes  of  political  speculation,  fruitless  conjecture,  or 
anxious  foreboding,  but  (what;  is  infinitely  better)  to  a  profound  con- 
sideration of  the  hand  of  God ;  and  then,  though  we  may  be  at  a  loss 
to  explore  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  we  shall  be  at  none  how  to 
improve  it. 

Criminal  as  it  is  always  not  to  mark  the  fdotsteps  of  Deity,  the 
guilt  of  such  neglect  is  greatly  aggravated  when  he  comes  forth  from 
his  place  to  execute  his  judgments,  and  display  his  wrath ;  when  he 
is  pleased,  as  at  present,  to  extinguish  in  an  instant  the  hopes  of  a 
nation,  to  clothe  the  throne  in  sackcloth,  and  involve  a  kingdom  in 
mourning.  The  greatness,  the  suddenness  of  this  calamity,  accom- 
panied with  circumstances  of  the  most  tender  and  affecting  interest, 
speaks  to  the  heart  in  accents  which  nothing  but  the  utmost  obdura- 
tion  can  resist ;  so  that  were  it  the  sole  intention  of  Him  who  has 
inflicted  it  to  awaken  the  careless .  and  alarm  the  secure,  among  the 
higher  orders  especially,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  what  could  have 
been  done  more  than  has  been  accomplished.  Whatever  imagination 
can  combine  in  an  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  frailty  of 
youth,  the  evanescence  of  beauty,  and  the  nothingness  of  worldly 
greatness,  in  its  highest  state  of  elevation,  is  exhibited  in  this  awful 
event  in  its  full  dimensions. 

'  The  first  particular  which  strikes  the  attention  in  this  solemn  visita- 
tion is  the  rank  of  the  illustrious  personage,  who  appears  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering 
her  fall  the  more  conspicuous,  and  of  convincing  as  many  as  are  sus- 
ceptible o^  conviction  that  man  at  his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity. 
The  Deity  himself  adorned  the  victim  witli  his  own  hands,  accumu- 
lating upon  her  all  the  decorations  and  ornaments  best  adapted  to 
render  her  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  He  permitted  her  to 
touch  whatever  this  sublunary  scene  presents  that  is  most  attractive 
and  alluring,  but  to  grasp  nothing ;  and  after  conducting  her  to  an 
ekninence  whence  she  could  survey  all  the  glories  of  empire  as  her 
destined  possession,  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 

That  such  an  event  should  affect  us  in  a  manner  very  mxpmor  tc 
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mmilar  calamities  which  occur  in  private  life  is  agreeaUe  to  the  cider 
of  nature  and  the  will  of  Grod ;  nor  is  the  profound  sensation  it  has 
produced  to  be  considered  as  the  symbol  of  courtly  adulation.  The 
catastrophe  itself,  it  is  true,  apart  from  its  peculiar  circumstances,  is 
not  a  rare  occurrence.  Mothers  often  expire  in  the  ineffectual  effort 
to  give  birth  to  their  offspring ;  both  are  consigned  to  the  same  tomb^ 
and  the  survivor,  after  witnessing  the  wreck  of  so  many  hopes  and 
joys,  is  left  to  mourn  alone,  revising  to  be  comforted  because  they  are 
not.  There  is  no  sorrow  which  imagination  can  picture,  no  sign  of 
anguish  which  nature  agonized  and  oppressed  can  exhibit,  no  accent 
of  wo  but  what  is  already  familiar  to  the  ear  of  fallen,  afflicted 
humanity;  and  (he  roll  which  Ezekiel  beheld  flying  through  the 
heavens,  inscribed  within  and  without  toith  sorrow,  kunentationf  and 
too,  enters  sooner  or  later  into  every  house,  and  dischaiges  its  contents 
in  every  bosom.  But  in  the  private  departments  of  life  tlie  distressing 
incidents  which  occur  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle.  The  hope  of 
an  individual  is  crushed,  the  happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed ;  but 
the  social  system  is  unimpaired,  and  its  movements  experience  no 
impediment  and  sustain  no  sensible  injury.  The  arrow  passes  through 
Uie  air,  which  spon  closes  upon  it,  and  all  is  tranquil.  But  when  the 
great  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  world,  placed  aloft  to  conduct  its 
inferior  movements,  are  extinguished,  such  an  event  resembles  the 
Apocalyptic  vial  poured  into  that  element  which  changes  its  whole 
temperature,  and  is  the  presage  of  feariul  commotions,  of  thunders^ 
lightnings,  and  tempests. 

Independently  of  the  political  consequences  that  may  result  from 
an  event  which,  by  changing  the  order  of  succession,  involves  the 
prospects  of  the  nation  m  obscurity,  we  are  formed  to  be  peculiarly 
aifected  by  the  spectacle  of  prostrate  majesty  and  fallen  greamess. 
We  are  naturally  prone  to  associate  with  the  contemplation  of  exalted 
rank  the  idea  of  superior  felicity.  We  perceive  in  persons  of  that 
station  a  command  over  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  a  power  of  gratify* 
ing  their  inclinations  in  a  multitude  of  forms  from  which  others  are 
precluded :  and  as  they  appear  to  possess  the  means  of  supplying 
every  want,  of  obviating  every  inconvenience,  and  of  alleviating  to  a 
considerable  extent  every  sorrow  incident  to  humanity,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  regard  them  as  the  darlings  of  nature  and  the 
favourites  of  fortune.  The  share  they  possess  of  the  bounties  and 
indulgences  of  Providence  is  so  much  beyond  the  ordinary  measure 
of  allotment,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  human  art  and  industry  is 
exerted  in  smoothing  their  passage  and  strewing  flowers  in  their  path, 
that  we  almost  necessarily  associate  ideas  of  superior  enjoyment 
with  a  description  of  persons  for  whose  gratification  the  inferior  classes 
seem  born  to  toil. 

We  are  so  constituted  also,  that  the  sight  of  felicity,  when  it  is  not 
mixed  with  envy,  is  always  connected  with  pleasing  emotions,  whether 
it  is  considered  as  possessed  by  ourselves  or  by  others ;  not  excepting 
even  the  animal  creation.  For  who  can  behold  their  harmless  plea^ 
»ares,  the  wild  gambols  of  their  young,  rioting  in  the  superabmidanca 
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of  life  aiid  excess  of  pleasure,  without  experiencing  a  momentary  ex- 
hilaration t  As  their  enjoyments  are  considered  too  scanty  and  limited 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  envy,  so,  from  an  opposite  cause,  the  privileges 
attached  to  an  elevated  station  seldom  produce  it.  Happily  for  man- 
kind, the  corrosions  of  that  baleful  passion  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  equals,  or  to  those  between  whom  there  exists  some  preten- 
sions to  equality ;  who,  having  started  from  nearly  the  same  level,  have 
recently  distanced  each  other  in  the  chase  of  distinction  or  of  glory. 
But  when  the  superiority  we'  contemplate  has  been  long  possessed, 
when  it  is  such  as  renders  competition  hopeless  and  comparison  ab- 
surd, the  feelings  of  rivalry  are  superseded  by  an  emotion  of  respect, 
and  the  spectacle  presented  of  superior  felicity  produces  its  primary 
and  natural  effect.  We  dwell  with  complacency  on  a  system  of  arrange- 
ments so  exquisitely  adapted  apparently  to  the  production  of  happiness, 
and  yield  a  sort  of  involuntary  homage  to  the  person  in  whom  it  centres, 
without  appearing  to  disturb  our  pretensions,  or  interfere  with  our  pur- 
suits. Hence,  of  all  factitious  distinctions,  that  of  birth  is  least  ex- 
posed to  envy;  the  thought  of  aspiring  to  an  equality  in  that  respect 
being  instantly  checked  by  the  idea  of  impossibility.  When  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  the  possessors  of  distinguished  opulence  and  power, 
so  many  glittering  appendages  crowd  on  the  imagination,  productive 
of  agreeable  emotion,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  essential  equality  of 
the  species,  and  think  less  of  the  persons  themselves  than  of  the  arti- 
ficial splendour  which  surrounds  them. 

That  there  is  some  illusion  in  these  sentiments,  that  the  balance  in 
respect  of  real  enjoyment  is  far  from  being  so  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  opulent  and  the  great  as  they  prompt  us  to  imagine,  is  an  indubi- 
table fact.  Nevertheless,  the  deposition  they  create  to  regard  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  opulence  and  power  with  respect  unmingled 
with  envy,  and  to  acquiesce  with  pleasure  in  the  visible  superiority 
they  confer,  is  productive  of  incalculable  benefit.  But  for  this,  the 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  privileges  and  immunities  attached  to  each, 
on  which  much  of  the  tranquillity  and  all  the  improvements  of  society 
depend,  would  fall  a  prey  to  an  unfeeling  Capacity ;  the  many  would 
hasten  to  seize  on  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  few;  and  the  selfish 
passions,  uncontrolled  by  a  more  refined  order  of  feeling,  would  break 
forth  with  a  fury  that  would  quickly  overwhelm  the  mounds  and  fences 
of  legal  authority.  By.  means"  of  the  sentiments  to  which  we  have 
adverted  society  exerts  a  sort  of  plastic  power  over  its  members, 
which  forms  their  habits  and  inclinations  to  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  allotments  of  Providence,  and  bestows  on  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  man  the  stability  of  nature. 

As  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  sentiments,  when  great  re- 
verses befall  the  higher  orders,  the  mind  experiences  a  kind  of  revul- 
sion; the  contrast  of  their  present  with  their  past  situation  produces 
a  deeper  S3rmpathy  than  is  experienced  on  other  occasions.  We 
measure  the  height  from  which  they  fell,  and  calculate  the  extent  of 
dieir  loss  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  value  we  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  attach  to  the  immunities  and  enjoyments  of  whieh.it  deprives 
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them.  The  sight  of  such  elaborate  preparations  for  happiness  ren* 
dered  abortive,  of  a  majestic  fabric  so  proudly  seated  and  exquisitely 
adorned  suddenly  overturned,  disturbs  the  imagination  like  a  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  diffuses  a  feeiingof  insecurity  and  terror,  as  though 
nothing  remainedon  which  we  could  repose  with  confidence.  Hence, 
the  misfortunes  of  princes  who  have  survived  their  greatness,  and  ter- 
minated a  brilliant  career  by  captivity  and  death,  have  been  selected 
by  poets  in  every  age  as  the  bases  of  those  fictions  which  are  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  piodncing  commiseration. 

To  guaitl  against  these  feelings  being  carried  to  excess,  so  as  to  in- 
duce an  oblivion  of  moral  distinction,  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  a  mean 
and  pusillanimous  prostration  before  the  profligate  and  the  vicious, — to 
urge  the  necessity  of  correcting  their  aberrations  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  religion,  is  foreign  to  our  purpose.  The  utility  of  a  class, 
of  feelings  is  not  the  less  certain  for  their  being  liable  to  abuse.  Let 
me  rather  avail  myself  of  the  awful  dispensation  before  us,  to-sviggest 
a  warning  to  the  possessors  of  these  envied  distinctions  not  to  overrate 
their  value,  nor  confide  in  their  continuance,  which  at  most  are  but  the 
fiower  of  the  fields  as  much  distinguished  by  its  superior  frailty  as  by 
its  beauty.  They  belong  to  the  fashion  of  thai  world  which  passeth 
away ;  ikej  contribute  much  to  embellish  and  beautify  this  transitory 
abode,  to  Uie  ornament  of  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  shown  him- 
self not  inattentive.  As  the  God  of  order,  whatever  tends  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  it  is  the  object  of  his  approbation ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  he  regards  with  complacency  that  distribution  "of  men  into  distinct 
orders  which  assimilates  the  social  system  to  that  variety  which  per- 
vades the  economy  of  nature. 

Let  their  possessors  remember,  however,  that  they  must  shortly  be 
divested  of  the  brilliant  appendages  and  splendid  ornaments  of  rank 
and  station,  and  enter  into  a  world  where  they  are  unknown ;  where 
they  will  carry  nothing  but  the  essential  elements  of  their  being,  im- 
pressed with  those  indelible  characters  which  must  sustain  the  scrutiny 
of  Omniscience.  These  artificial  decorations,  be  it  remembered,  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  their  owa  ;  the  elevation  to  which  they  belong 
is  momentary ;  and  as  the  merit  of  an  actor  is  not  estimated  by  the 
part  which  he  performs,  but  solely  by  the  truth  and  propriety  of  his 
representation,  and  the  peasant  is  often  applauded  where  the  monarch 
is  hissed,  so  when  the  great  drama  of  life  is  concluded,  He  who  allots 
its  scenes,  and  determines  its  period,  will. take  an  account  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  assign  to  each  his  punishment  or  reward,  in  his  proper 
character.  The  existence  of  a  perfect  and  eternal  Mind  renders  such 
an  order  of  things  necessary ;  for  with  whatever  skill  society  may  be 
organized,  still  it  will  make  but  a  faint  approximation  to  our  limited 
conceptions  of  justice ;  and  since  there  is  an  original  mind  in  which 
these  ideas  subsist  in  their  utmost  perfection,  whence  the  finite  con- 
ception of  justice  is  transcribed,  they  must  at  some  period  or  other  be 
realized.  That  they  are  not  so  at  present  is  obvious.  Merit  is  often 
depressed,  vice  exalted ;  and  with  the  best  regulations  of  human  wis- 
doiDt  executed  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  malevolence  will  ever  be 
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armed  with  the  power  of  inflicting  a  thousand  nameless  indigmtiea 
and  oppressions  with  perfect  impunity.  Though  the  efficacy  of  human 
laws  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  restraining  and  punishing  than  in  re- 
warding, in  which  their  resources  are  extremely  limited,  it  is  only  those 
flagrant  oflences  that  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  to  which  they  extend; 
whilei  the  silent  stream  of  misery  issuing  from  private  vice,  which  is 
incessantly  impairing  the  foundations  of  public  and  individual  happi- 
ness by  a  secret  and  invisible  sap,  remains  unchecked.  The  grada^ 
tions  even  of  rank,  wiiich  are  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  eflfeet 
of  the  highest  social  improvements,  are  accompanied  v/idi  so  many 
incidental  evils,  that  nothing  but  an  enlarged  contemplation  of  their 
ultimate,  tendency  and  efl'ect  could  reconcile  us  to  the  monstrous  in- 
congruities and  deformities  they  display,  in  wealth  which  ruins  its  pos- 
,8essor,  titles  which  dignify  the  base,  and  influence  exerted  to  none  but 
the  most  mischievous  purposes.  The  enlightened  observer  of  human 
aflair^  is  often  struck  with  horror  at  the  consequences  incidentally  re- 
sulting from  laws  and  institutions  which,  on  account  of  their  general 
utility,  command  his  unfeigned  veneration.  These  are  the  unequivo- 
cal indications  of  a  fallen  state ;  but  since  it  is  also  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, the  irregularities  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  in  the  frequent  ex- 
altation of  the  wicked  and  the  humiliation  and  depression  of  the  right- 
eous, are  such  as  furnish  the  fittest  materials  for  trial.  What  state,  let 
me  ask,  is  better  calculated  than  the  present  to  put  it  to  the  test 
whether  we  will  sufler  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  dictates  of  reason 
or  the  fascinations  of  pleasure ;  whether  we  will  allow  the  future  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  present,  the  things  that  are  invisible  over  those  that  are 
seen ;  and,  preferring  an  eternal  recompense  with  God  to  the  transitory 
objects  of  concupiscence,  submit  to  be  controlled  by  his  will,  and  led 
by  his  spirit. 

Whatever  reception  these  views  may  meet  with,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  it  is  invariably  the  most  necessary  they  should  be  inculcated 
where  they  are  the  most  unwelcome ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  one 
description  of  persons  more  in  danger  than  another  of  being  lulled  into 
a  forgetftilness  of  future  prospects,  it  is  to  them  especially  the  warn- 
ing voice  should  be  directed,  the  eternal  world  unveiled.  And  who 
but  will  acknowledge  that  this  danger  is  especially  incident  to  such  as 
bask  in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and,  possessing  an  unlimited  command 
over  the  sources  of.  enjoyment,  are  bound  to  the  world  by  the  most 
vivid  associations  of  pleasure  and  of  hope  ?  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches,  said  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  kst  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee, 
and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or,  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  While  riches  exempt  their  possessors  from  the 
temptation  of  meaner  vices,  his  observation  taught  him  their  peculiar 
exposure  to  practical  impiety,  and  to  that  forgetfulness  of  Grod  which 
is  the  root  and  core  of  all  our  disorders. 

Let  them  turn  their  eyes,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  this  illustrious 
princess ;  who,  while  she  lived,  concentred  in  herself  whatever  distin- 
guishes the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  mav  now  be  considered  sa, 
addressing  them  from  the  tomb. 
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Bom  to  inherit  the  most  illustrious  monarchy  in  the  world,  and 
united  at  an  early  period  to  the  object  of  her  choice,  whose  virtues 
amply  justified  her  preference,  she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the 
privilege  of  that  rank)  the  highest  connubial  felicity,  and  had  the  pros- 
pect of  combining  all  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  private  life  with  the 
splendour  of  a  royal  station.  Placed  on  the  summit  of  society,  to  her 
every  eye  was  turned,  in  her  every  hope  was  centred,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  her  felicity  except  perpetuity.  To  a  grandeur  of 
mind  suited  to  her  royal  birth  and  lotly  destination,  she  joined  an 
exquisite  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  retirement ; 
where,  far  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  and  the  frivolous  agitations 
of  fashionable  life,  she  employed  her  hours  in  visiting,  with  her  distin- 
guished consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  improving  her  virtues,  in 
perfecting  her  reason,  and  acquiring  the  knowledge  best  adapted  to 
qualify  her  for  the  possession  of  power  and  the  cares  of  empire.  One 
thing  only  was  wanting  to  render  our  satisfaction  complete  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  accession  of  such  a  princess;  it  was,  that  she  might 
become  the  living  mother  of  children. 

The  long  wished-for  moment  at  length  arrived :  but  alas  !  the  event 
anticipated  with  such  eagerness  will  form  the  most  melancholy  part 
of  our  history. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  princess  to  suppose,  that  in  her 
early  dawn,  with  the  dew  of  her  youth  so  fresh  upon  her,  she  anticipated 
»*long  series  of  years,  and  expected  to  be  led  through  successive 
scenes  of  enchantment,  rising  above  each  other  in  fascination  and 
beauty.  It  is  natiu*al  to  suppose  she  identified  herself  with  this  great 
nation  which  she  was  bom  to  govem  ;  and  that  while  she  contemplated 
its  pre-eminent  lustre  in  arts  and  in  arms,  its  commerce  encircling  the 
globe,  its  colonies  diffused  through  both  hemispheres,  and  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  its  institutions  extending  to  the  whole  earth,  she 
considered  them  as  so  many  component  parts  of  her  grandeur.  Her 
heart,  we  may  well  conceive,  would  of^en  be  raiRed  with  emotions  of 
trembling  ecstasy  when  she  reflected  that  it  was  her  province  to  live 
entirely  for  others,  to  compose  the  felicity  of  a  great  people,  to  move 
in  a  sphere  which  would  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy 
the  most  enlarged,  of  wisdom  the  most  enlightened ;  and  that,  while 
others  are  doomed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  obscurity,  she  was  to 
supply  the  materials  of  history,  and  to  impart  that  impulse  to  society 
which  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  future  generations.  Fired  with 
the  ambition  of  equalling  or  surpassing  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
predecessors,  she  probably  did  not  despair  of  reviving  the  remembrance 
of  the  brightest  parts  of  their  story,  and  of  once  more  attaching  the 
epoch  of  British  glory  to  the  annals  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  nation  went  with  her,  and  probably  outstripped  her  in 
these  delightful  anticipations.  We  fondly  hoped  that  a  life  so  inesti- 
mable would  be  protracted  to  a  distant  period,  and  that,  after  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administration,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  progeny,  she  would  gradually,  in  a  good  old 
age,  sink  under  the  horizon,  amid  the  embraces  of  her  family  and  the 
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|)enediieti<ms  of  her  country*  But  alas !  these  delightful  yisions  are 
fled,  and  what  do  we  behold  in  their  room  but  the  funeral  pall  and 
shroud,  a  palace  in  mourning,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  settled  over  both  like  a  cloud  I  O  the  unspeakable  vanity  of 
human  hopes  I  the  incurable  blindness  of  man  to  futurity !  ever  doomed 
to  grasp  at  shadows,  to  seize  with  a.yidity  what  turns  to  dust  and  ashes 
in  his  hands,  to  saw  the  mnd  and  reap  the  whirlwind. 

How  must  the  heart  of  the  royal  parent  be  torn  with  anguish  on  this 
occasion ;  deprived  of  a  daughter  who  combined  every  quality  suited 
to  engage  his  affection  and  elevate  his  hopes ;  an  only  child,  the  heir 
of  his  throne ;  and  doomed,  apparently,  to  behold  the  sceptre  pass  from 
his  posterity  into  other  hands  ;  his  sorrow  must  be  such  as  words  are 
inadequate  to  portray.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  withhold  our  tender  sym- 
pathy from  the  unhappy  mother,  who,  in  addition  to  the  wounds  she 
has  received  by  the  loss  of  her  nearest  relations,  and  by  still  more 
trying  vicissitudes,  has  witnessed  the  extinction  of  her  last  hope,  in 
the  sudden  removal  of  one  in  whose  bosom  she  might  naturally  hope 
to  repose  her  griefs,  and  find  a  peaceful  haven  from  the  stprafis  of  life 
and  the  tossings  of  the  ocean.  But  above  all,  the  illustrious  consort 
of  this  lamented  princess  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  commiseration. 
How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  in  rendering  the  virtues 
of  this  distinguished  personage  the  source  of  his  greatest  trials !  By 
these  he  merited  the  distinction  to  which  monarchs  aspired  in  vain,  and 
by  these  he  exposed  himself  to  a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  severity  ^f 
which  can  only  be  adequately  estimated  by  this  illustrious  mourner. 
These  virtues,  however,  will  not  be  permitted  to  lose  their  reward. 
They  will  find  it  in  the  grateful  attachment  of  the  British  nation,  in  the 
remembrance  of  his  having  contributed  the  principal  share  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  most  amiable  and  exalted  of  women ;  and,  above  all,  we 
humbly  hope,  when  the  agitations  of  time  shall  cease,  in  a  reunion 
with  the  object  of  his  attachment  before  the  presence  of  Him  who  will 
wipe  every  tear  from  the  eye. 

When  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  command  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  make 
a  public  proclamation  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  what  was  it  think  you 
he  was  ordered  to  announce  ?  Was  it  some  profound  secret  of  nature 
which  had  bafHed  the  inquiries  of  philosophers,  or  some  great  political 
convulsion  which  was  to  change  the  destiny  of  empires  ?  No :  these 
were  not  the  sort  of  communications  most  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
nature  or  the  exigencies  of  ours.  The  voice  said^  Cry,  And  he  said^ 
What  shall  I  cry?  All  flesh  is  grass^  and  ail  the  goodliness  thereof 
is  as  the  flower  of  the  field :  The  grass  withereth^  the  flower  fadeth  : 
because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it :  surely  the  people  isgr€tS9, 
The  grass  withereth^  the  flower  fadeth :  but  the  word  of  our  God  shaU 
stand  for  everJ*^  Instead  of  presenting  to  our  eyes  the  mutations  of 
power  and  the  revolutions  of  states  and  kingdoms,  he  exhibits  a  more 
awful  and  affecting  spectacle — the  human  mce  itself  withering  under 
the  breath  of  his  mouthf  perishing  under  his  rebuke ;  while  he  plants 
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his  eternal  ivord,  whieh  subsists  from  generatbn  to  gencnUioti«  ia 
imdeca3ring  vigour,  to  console  our  wretchedness  and  impregnate  the 
dying  mass  with  the  seed  of  inmiortality.  As  the  frailty  of  man  and 
the  perpetuity  of  his  promisesy  are  the  greatest  contrast  the  umverse 
[Nresente,  so  the  practical  impression  of  this  truth,  however  obvious,  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  nor  is  there  a  degree  of  moral  elevation  to 
which  it  will  not  infallibly  conduct  us. 

The  annunciation  of  life  and  immortality  by  the  gospel,  did  it  contain 
DO  other  truth,  were  sufficient  to  cast  all  the  discoveries  of  science  into 
shade,  and  to  reduce  the  highest  improvements  of  reason  to  the  com- 
parative nothingness  which  the  flight  of  a  moment  bears  to  eternity. 

By  this  discovery,  the  prospects  of  human  nature  are  infinitely 
widened,  the  creature  of  yesterday  becomes  the  child  of  eternity ;  and 
as  felicity  is  not  tlie  less  valuable  in  the  eye  of  reason  because  it  is 
remote,  nor  the  misery  which  is  certain  less  to  be  deprecated  because 
it  is  not  immediately  felt,  the  care  of  our  future  interests  becomes  our 
chief,  and,  properly  speaking,  our  only  concern.  All  besides  will 
shortly  be  nothing ;  and  therefore,  whenever  it  comes  into  competition 
with  these,  it  is  as  the  small  dost  of  the  balance. 

Is  it  now  any  subject  of  regret,  think  you,  to  this  amiable  princess, 
so  suddenly  removed,  that  her  sun  went  doum  while  it  was  yet  day  /-— 
or  that,  prematurely  snatched  from  prospects  the  most  brilliant  and 
enchanting,  she  was  compelled  to  close  her  eyes  so  soon  on  a  world 
of  whose  grandeur  she  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part !  No :  other 
objects  occupy  her  mind,  other  thoughts  engage  her  attention,  and  will 
continue  to  engage  it  for  ever.  All  things  with  her  are  changed ;  and 
viewed  from  that  pure  and  ineffable  light  for  which  we  humbly  hope 
religion  prepared  her,  the  lustre  of  a  diadem  is  scarcely  visible,  ma- 
jesty emits  a  feeble  and  sickly  ray,  and  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men  appear  but  so  many  troops  of  pilgrims,  in  different  garbs,  toiling 
through  the  same  vale  of  tears,  distinguished  only  by  different  degrees 
of  wretchedness. 

In  the  full  fruition  of  eternal  joys,  she  is  so  far  from  looking  back 
with  lingering  regret  on  what  she  has  quitted,  that  she  is  surprised  it 
had  the  power  of  affecting  her  so  much ;  that  she  took  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  scenes  of  this  shadowy  state  of  being,  while  so  near  to 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  and,  as  far  as  memory  may  be  supposed 
to  contribute  to  her  happiness  by  associating  the  present  with  the  past, 
it  is  not  the  recollection  of  her  illustrious  birth  and  elevated  prospects, 
but  that  she  visited  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  and  learned  to  weep  with 
diose  that  weep ;  that,  surrounded  with  the  fascinations  of  pleasure, 
she  was  not  inebriated  by  its  charms ;  that  she  resisted  the  strongest 
temptations  to  pride,  preserved  her  ears  open  to  truth,  was  impatient 
of  the  voice  of  flattery  ;  in  a  word,  that  she  sought  and  cherished  the 
inspirations  of  piety,  and  walked  kumhly  with  her  God*  This  is  fruit 
which  survives  when  the  flower  withers — the  only  ornaments  and 
treasures  we  can  carry  into  eternity. 

*  From  fhe  obsevicy  of  tlie  antlior^  sitqtttoii,  te  miMt  He  sappoMd  ineapable  of  ■atlitnticaliBg 
tliete  tnuti  in  bar  eluifteter  ftom  bl0  pefvonal  ImowledtB ;  bat  Ooin  the  raspectabto  publicttions  ia 
whicb  tHey  ftre  nlated^  be  entertaiiw  no  doubt  of  tbeir  trutb. 
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WhUe  we  look  at  this  event  with  the  eyes  of  flesh,  and  survey  it  in 
the  aspect  it  bears  towards  our  national  prospects,  it  appears  a  most 
singular  and  affecting  catastrophe.  But  considered  in  itself,  or,  more 
properly,  in  its  relation  to  a  certain  though  invisible  futurity,  its  con- 
sequences are  but  coounensurate  to  those  which  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  meanest  individual.  He  whose  death  is  as  little 
regarded  as  the  fall  of  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  and  he  whose  departure 
involves  a  nation  in  despair,  are,  in  this  view  of  the  subjeet  (by  far  the 
most  important  one),  upon  a  level.  Before  the  presence  of  the  great 
I  AM,  into  which  they  both  immediately  enter,  these  distinctions  vanish, 
and  die  true  statement  of  the  fact,  on  eidier  supposition,  is,  that  an  immor- 
tal spirit  has  finished  its  earthly  career^ — ^has  passed  the  barriers  of  the 
invisible  world  to  appear  before  its  Maker,  in  order  to  receive  that 
sentence  which  will  fix  its  irrevocable  doom  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  On  either  supposition,  an  event  has  taken  place 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  consequences  of 
which  have  not  room  to  expand  themselves  within  a  narrower  sphere 
than  an  endless  duration.  An  event  has  occurred,  the  issues  of  which 
must  ever  bajSle  and  elude  all  finite  comprehensipns,  by  concealing 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  that  abyss,  of  that  eternity,  which  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  Deity,  where  there  is  sufficient  space  for  the  destiny 
of  each,  among  the  innumerable  millions  of  the  human  race,  to  develop 
itself,  and  without  interference  or  confiision  to  sustain  and  carry  for- 
ward its  separate  infinity  of  interest 

That  there  is  nothing  hyperbolic  or  extravagant  in  these  conceptions, 
but  that  they  are  the  true  sayings  of  God,  you  may  learn  from  almost 
every  page  of  the  sacred  oracles.  For  what  are  they,  in  fact,  but  a 
different  mode  of  announcing  the  doctrine  taught  us  in  the  following 
words : — What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul ;  or  what  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul? 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  degree  of  evidence  so 
superior  to  that  which  attaches  to  any  other  futurity,  that  he  who 
refuses  to  believe  it  on  his  testimony  would  not  be  persuaded  although 
one  rose  from  the  dead,  the  propensity  to  disregard  it,  however  gene- 
ral, is  the  most  astonishing  phenomenon  in  nature.  Man  is  naturally 
a  prospective  creature,  endowed  not  only  with  a  capacity  of  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past,  but  also  of  anticipating  the  future,  and 
dwelling  with  anxious  rumination  on  scenes  which  are  yet  remote. 
He  is  capable  of  carrying  his  views,  of  attaching  his  anxieties  to  a 
period  much  more  distant  than  that  which  measures  the  limits  of  his 
present  existence;  capable,  we  distinctly  perceive,  of  plunging  into 
the  depths  of  future  duration,  of  identifying  himself  with  the  sentimento 
and  opinions  of  a  distant  age,  and  of  enjoying,  by  anticipation,  the 
fame  of  which  he  is  aware  he  shall  never  be  conscious  and  the  praises 
he  shall  never  hear.  So  strongly  is  he  disposed  to  link  his  feelings 
with  futurity,  that  shadows  become  realities,  when  contemplated  as 
subsisting  there ;  and  the  phantom  of  posthumous  celebrity,  the  faint 
image  of  his  being  impressed  on  future  generations,  is  oflen  preferred 
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to  the  Whole  of  his  preset  existence,  with  all  its  wann  and  vivid  reali- 
ties. The  complexion  of  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him  is  deter- 
mined by  the  anticipations  of  the  morrow:  the  present  borrows  its 
brightness  and  its  gloom  from  the  future,  which,  presenting  itself  to  his 
contemplation  as  in  a  mirror,  incessantly  agitates  him  with  apparitions 
of  terror  or  delight.  In  the  calculations  of  interest,  the  mind  is  affected 
in  the  same  manner ;  it  is  perpetuity  which  stamps  its  value  on  what- 
ever we  possess,  so  that  the  lowest  epicure  wonld  prefer  a  small 
accession  to  his  property  to  the  most  exquisite  repast ;  and  none  are 
found  so  careless  of  futurity  as  not  to  prefer  the  inheritance  he  may 
bequeath  to  one  of  equal  value  the  title  to  which  expires  with  his  life. 

How  is  it  then  that  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  prevail  upon  men  to  fix 
their  attention  firmly  on  another  world,  that  real  future  existence  which 
reason  assures  us  is  probable,  which  revelation  teaches  us  is  certain, 
which  is  separated  from  us  by  so  narrow  a  boundary,  and  into  which 
thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  passing  every  moment  ?  How 
is  it  that  the  professed  followers  of  Him  especially  who  descended 
from  heaven,  who  came  forth  from  the  Father  to  conduct  us  thither, 
are  so  indisposed  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  contemplations  tp  that 
unchanging  state  of  being  into  which  they  are  so  shortly  to  enter  t  It 
is  not,  we  perceive,  that  to  move  forward  is  not  congenial  with  our 
mental  constitution :  it  is  not  because  we  are  so  enchanted  with  the 
present  scene  as  to  be  incapable  of  diverting  our  attention  from  it ;  for 
we  are  continually  disquieted  by  a  restless  desire  of  something  future : 
it  is  not  because  we  are  seldom  warned  or  reminded  of  another  state  of 
existence ;'  for  every  funeral  bell,  every  opening  grave,  every  symptom 
of  decay  within  and  of  change  without  us  is  a  separate  warning,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  present  most  affecting  dispensation  which  has  Sled 
thiis  nation  with  such  consternation  and  distress. 

Were  any  other  event  of  far  inferior  moment  ascertained  by  evi- 
dence which  made  but  a  distant  approach  to  that  which  attests  the 
certainty  of  a  life  to  come, — had  we  equal  assurance  that  afler  a  very 
limited  though  uncertain  period  we  should  be  caUed  to  migrate  into  a 
distant  land  whence  we  were  never  to  return,  the  intelligence  would 
fill  every  breast  with  sohcitude ;  it  would  become  the  theme  of  every 
tongue ;  and  we  should  avail  ourselves  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of 
all  the  means  of  information  respecting  the  aspects  which  awaited 
us  in  that  unknown  country.  Much  of  our  attention  would  be  occupied 
in  preparing  for  our  departure ;  we  should  cease  to  regard  the  place 
we  now  inhabit  as  our  home,  and  nothing  would  be  considered  of 
moment  but  as  it  bore  upon  our  future  destination.  How  strange  is  it 
then  that,  with  the  certainty  we  all  possess  of  shortly  entering  into 
another  world,  we  avert  our  eyes  as  much  as  possible  from  the  pros- 
pect ;  that  we  seldom  permit  it  to  penetrate  us ;  and  that  the  moment 
the  recollection  recurs  we  hasten  to  dismiss  it  as  an  unwelcome  intru- 
sion !  Is  it  not  surprising,  that  the  volume  we  profess  to  recognise  as 
the  record  of  immortality,  and  the  sole  depository  of  whatever  infor- 
mation it  is  possible  to  obtain  respecting  the  portion  which  awaits  us, 
should  be  consigned  to  neglect,  and  rarely  if  ever  consulted  with  the 
serious  intention  of  ascertaining  our  future  condition  ? 
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Thai  a  creature  formed  for  an  endless  duration  shodd  be  ^yspoeed 
to  turn  his  attention  from  that  object,  and  to  contract  his  views  and 
prospects  within  a  circle  which,  compared  to  eternity,  is  but  a  mathe- 
matical point,  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  it  from  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  it  must  Originate  in 
some  great  moral  cause.  It  shows  that  some  strange  catastrophe  has 
befallen  the  species ;  that  some  deep  and  radical  malady  is  inherent 
in  the  moral  system.  Though  philosophers  of  a  certain  description 
may  attempt  to  explain  and  justify  it  on  some  ingenious  hypothesis, 
yet,  in  spite  of  metaphysical  subdeties,  the  alarming  inquiry  will  still 
return — ^how  is  it  that  the  disjposition  of  mankind  is  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  their  prospects  ? — ^that  no  train  of  reflections  is  more  unwel- 
come than  that  which  is  connected  with  their  eternal  home  T .  If  the 
change  is  considered  as  a  happy  one, — ^if  the  final  abode  to  which  we 
are  luistening  is  supposed  to  be  an  Improvement  on  the  present,  why 
shrink  back  from  it  with  aversion  !  If  it  is  contemplated  as  a  state  of 
suffering,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  has  invested  it  with  so 
dark  and  sombre  a  character.  What  is  it  which  has  enveloped  that 
species  of  futurities  in  a  gloom  which  pervades  no  other  t  If  &e  indis- 
position to  realize  a  life  to  come  arises  in  any  measure  from  a  vague 
presentiment  that  it  will  bring  us,  so  to  speak,  into  a  closer  contact 
with  the  Deity,  by  presenting  clearer  manifestations  of  his  character 
and  perfections,  (and  who  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  principal  cause  ?) 
the  proof  it  affords  of  a  great  deterioration  in  our  moral  condition  is 
complete.  For  who  will  suppose  it  possible  a  disposition  to  hide  him- 
self from  his  Creator  should  be  an  original  part  of  the  constitution  of 
a  reasonable  creature  ?— or  what  more  portentous  and  umiatural,  than 
for  him  that  is  formed  to  shun  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  and  to  place 
his  felicity  in  the  forgetfulness  of  Him  tn  wham  he  livesy  andm&ves,  and 
has  his  being  f  If  he  is  pained  and  disquieted  whenever  he  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  Him  whose  power  sustains  and  whose  bounty  replenishes 
the  universe  with  whatever  is  good  and  fair ;  if  the  source  of  being 
and  of  happiness  is  the  object  of  terror  instead  of  confidence  and  love, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  can  afford  a  stronger  conviction  of 
guilt,  or  a  more  certain  presage  of  danger. 

The  conclusion  to  wmch  we  are  conducted  is  confirmed  by  in8|nra- 
tion,  which  assures  us  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually  befallen  die 
species ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
we  have  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  the  divine  favour,  and  the  loss  of 
the  divine  image.  In  this  situation  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  economy  adapted  to  our  relief  must  include  two  things,  the  means 
of  expiating  guilt,  and  the  means  of  moral  renovation:  in  other  words, 
an  atoning  sacrifice  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit.  Both  these  objects  are 
accomplished  in  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  who,  by  presenting  himself 
as  a  sin-offering,  has  made  ample  satisfacticm  to  offended  justice,  and 
purchased  by  his  merits  the  renovating  Spirit  which  is  freely  offered 
to  as  many  ato  sincerely  seek  it.  By  the  former,  the  obstructions  to 
our  happiness  arising  from  the  divine  nature  are  removed;  by  the 
latter,  the  disqualifieation  springing  from  our  own.     By  providing  a 
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sacrifice  of  infinite  value  in  the  person  of  the  Only-begotten,  he  has 
consulted  his  majesty  as  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  worlds  and  has 
reconciled  the  seemingly  incompatible  claims  of  justice  and  of  mercy* 
By  bestowing  the  Spirit  as  the  fruit  of  his  mediation  and  intercession 
whose  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin^  pollution  is  purged,  and  that 
image  of  God  restored  to  sinful  creatures  which  capacitates  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  pure  and  perfect  felicity.  Thus  every  requisite 
which  we  can  conceive  necessary  in  a  restorative  dispensation  is  found 
in  the  gospel,  bjdiibited  with  a  perspicuity  level  to  the  meanest  capa^ 
city,  combined  with  such  a  depth  in  the  contrivance,  and  such  an 
exquisite  adaptation  to  our  state  and  condition,  as  surpasses  finite 
comprehension.  This  is  the  substance  of  those  glad  tidings  which 
constitute  the  gospel;  to  the  cordial  reception  of  which  must  all  the 
difference  be  ascribed  which  will  shortly  be  found  between  the  con^* 
dition  of  the  saved  and  the  lost. 

Be  assured,  my  Christian  brethren,  it  is  by  a  profound  submission 
of  the  soul  to  this  doctrine,  offensive  as  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  human 
virtue,  repugnant  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy, 
falsely  so  called,  that  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  God^  and  he  at 
peace.  When  we  mention  peace,  however,  we  mean  not  the  stupid 
security  of  a  mind  that  refuses  to  reflect,  we  mean  a  tranquillity  which 
rests  upon  an  unshaken  basis,  which  no  anticipations,  however  remotCf 
no  power  of  reflection,  however  piercing  or  profound,  no  evolutions 
which  time  may  disclose  or  eternity  conceal,  are  capable  of  impairing  \ 
a  peace  which  is  founded  on  the  oath  and  promise  of  Him  who  cannot 
He ;  which,  springing  from  the  consciousness  of  an  ineffable  alliance 
with  the  Father  of  spuits,  makes  us  to  share  in  his  fidness,  to  become 
a  partner  with  him  in  his  eternity ;  a  repose,  pure  and  serene  as  the 
unruffled  wave,  which  reflects  the  heavens  from  its  bosom,  while  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph,  natural  to  such 
as  are  conscious  that  ere  long,  having  overcome,  they  shall  possess 
all  things. 

While  the  prize  is  so  transcendently  great,  no  unparalleled  efforts, 
no  incredible  exertions  are  requisite  to  obtain  it ;  it  is  placed  within 
the  grasp  of  every  hand.  If  the  great  sacrifice  had  not  been  pre- 
sented, if  the  succours  of  heaven  had  not  been  offered,  if  the  glad 
tidings  had  not  been  proclaimed,  nor  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light,  our  condition  would  indeed  have  been  deplorable;  and  little 
encouragement  should  we  have  had  to  engage  in  the  great  work  of 
seeking  salvation.  But  now  all  things  are  ready,  and  the  chief,  or 
rather  the  only  prerequisite  is  a  child-like  docility,  a  disposition  to 
derive  wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  light,  strength  from  the  strong, 
together  with  a  fixed  and  immoveable  conviction  that  the  care  of  our 
eternal  interests  is  the  grand  concern. 

Some  events  by  the  established  course  of  nature  are  rendered  so 
certain,  that,  however  important  in  their  consequences,  they  are  not 
the  proper  subjects  of  deliberation.  Their  certainty,  assumed  as  a 
basis  in  all  our  calculations  and  reasonings,  is  entitled  to  great  weight 
in  adjusting  the  plan  of  future  operation ;  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  other 
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objects  that  our  schemes  are  formed  and  our  anxiety  exerted.  Otbo* 
events  are  precluded  from  deliberation  by  an  opposite  reason,  the  per- 
fect conviction  that  they  will  never  arrive.  Both  these  are  regarded 
by  wise  men  as  fixed,  immoveable  points,  which  supply  motives  for 
submission,  but  no  incentives  to  exertion. 

There  is  another  class  of  futurities  whose  existence  is  not  ascer- 
tained by  immutable,  independent  causes ;  they  are  placed  in  some 
measure  within  our  reach,  are  subjected  in  a  degree  to  our  control, 
and  are  neither  so  certain  as  to  produce  security,  nor  so  impossible  or 
improbable  as  to  occasion  despair.  These  form  the  motives  to  human 
activity,  and  the  objects  of  rational  pursuit ;  in  the  proper  selection  of 
which,  and  the  application  of  means  best  adapted  to  their  attainment, 
consists  the  whole  wisdom  of  man.  The  hopes  and  fears  associated 
with  the  contemplation  of  events  of  this  nature  are  the  springs  which 
set  mankind  in  motion ;  and  while  the  frivolous  and  the  dissipated  fix 
their  attention  on  such  as  are  productive  of  transient  and  momentary 
impressions,  the  wise  in  their  generation  select  those  which  are  the 
basis  of  permanent  interests,  such  as  wealth,  power,  and  reputation ; 
which,  whoever  acquires  by  a  course  of  strenuous  exertion,  is  ap- 
plauded and  extolled  as  a  pattern  for  universal  imitation.  Yet,  what 
extreme  short-sightedness  characterizes  the  most  prosperous  votary 
of  the  world,  compared  to  the  humblest  candidate  for  immortality ! 
This  their  way  is  their  folly,  though  their  posterity  approve  their  say^ 
ings.  Of  the  great  prizes  in  human  life,  it  is  not  often  the  lot  of  the 
most  enterprising  to  obtain  many :  they  are  placed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  path,  so  &at  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  of  them  without 
proportionally  receding  from  another ;  whence  it  results  that  the  wisest 
plans  are  founded  on  a  compromise  between  good  and  evil,  where 
much  that  is  the  object  of  desire  is  finally  relinquished  and  abandoned 
in  order  to  secure  superior  advantages.  The  candidate  for  immor- 
tality is  reduced  to  no  such  alternative :  the  possession  of  his  object 
comprehends  iill :  it  combines  in  itself,  without  imperfection  and  with- 
out alloy,  all  the  scattered  portions  "of  good  for  which  the  votaries  of 
the  world  are  accustomed  to  contend.  Such  also  is  our  constitution, 
and  so  little  is  the  sublunary  state  adapted  to  be  our  rest,  that  we  are 
usually  more  alive  to  the  good  we  want  than  to  that  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  that,  rendered  delicate  by  indulgence  rather  than  satiated  by 
enjoyment,  the  slightest  check  in  the  career  of  our  desires  inflicts  a 
wound  which  their  gratification  in  every  other  particular  is  incapable 
of  healing.  Thus  the  wretched  Haman,  in  the  highest  plenitude  of 
affluence  and  power,  exclaimed.  All  this  availeth  me  nothing,  while 
Mordecai  sits  in  the  gate.  Such  is  the  capricious  fastidiousness  of 
the  human  heart,  chiefly  in  those  who  are  most  pampered  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  that  the  person  whom  nothing  has  the  power  of  grati- 
fying long  the  merest  trifle  is  sufiicient  to  displease,  and  that  he  is 
often  extremely  chagrined  and  disquieted  by  the  absence  of  that  whose 
presence  would  scarcely  be  felt.  The  fruition  of  religious  objects 
calms  and  purifies  as  much  as  it  delights ;  it  strengthens  instead  of 
enervating  the  mind,  which  it  fills  without  agitating,  and,  by  settling  il 
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on  its  proper  basis,  difiuses  an  unspeakable  repose  through  all  its 
powers. 

As  the  connexion  between  means  and  ends  is  not  so  indissoluble 
fixed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  disappointment,  and  the  battle  is 
not  always  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift,  nor  riches  to  men  of 
understanding,  the  votary  of  the  world  is  never  secure  of  his  object, 
which  frequently  mocks  his  pursuit,  by  vanishing  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  it.  He  often  possesses  not  even  the 
privilege  of  failing  with  impunity,  and  has  no  medium  left  between 
complete  success  and  infallible  destruction.  Li  the  struggles  of  ambi 
tion,  in  violent  competitions  for  power  or  for  glory,  how  slender  tho 
partition  between  the  widest  extremes  of  fortune,  and  how  few  the 
steps  and  apparently  slight  the  circumstances  which  sever  the  throne 
from  the  prison,  the  palace  from  the  tomb  X  So  Tibni  died,  says  the 
sacred  historian,  with  inimitable  simplicity,  and  Omri  reigned.  He 
who  makes  the  care  of  his  eternal  interests  his  chief  pursuit  is  ex- 
posed to  no  such  perils  and  vicissitudes.  His  hopes  will  be  infallibly 
crowned  with  success.  The  soil  on  which  he  bestows  his  labour  will 
infinitely  more  than  recompense  his  care ;  and  however  disproportioned 
the  extent  and  duration  of  his  efforts  to  the  magnitude  of  their  object^ 
however  insufficient  to  secure  it  by  their  intrinsic  vigour,  the  faithful- 
ness of  God  is  pledged  to  bring  them  to  a  prosperous  issue.  Aski 
said  our  Lord,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knocks 
and  it  shaU  be  opened  unto  you*  For  whosoever  asketh  receiveth ;  and 
whosoever  seeketh  findeth ;  and  whosoever  knocketh,  to  him  it  shall  be 
opened.  The  pursuit  of  salvation  is  the  only  enterprise  in  which  no 
one  fails  from  weakness,  none  from  an  invincible  ignorance  of  futurity^ 
none  from  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  against  which  there  existn 
no  effectual  security,  none  from  those  occasional  eclipses  of  knowledge 
and  fits  of  inadvertence  to  which  the  most  acute  and  wakeful  intellect 
is  exposed.  How  suitable  is  it  to  the  character  of  the.  Being  who 
reveals  himself  by  the  name  of  Love,  to  render  the  object  which  is 
alone  worthy  of  being  aspired  to  with  ardour  the  only  one  to  which 
all  may,  without  presumption,  aspire ;  and  while  he  conceals  thrones 
and  sceptres  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand,  and  bestows  them  where  he 
pleases,  with  a  mysterious  and  uncontrollable  sovereignty,  on  opening 
the  springs  of  eternal  felicity,  to  proclaim  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
earth.  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come :  and  whomsoever  will,  let  him  partake 
of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

But  the  impotence  of  the  world  never  appears  more  conspicuous 
than  when  it  has  exhausted  its  powers  m  the  gratification  of  its  vota- 
ries, by  placing  them  in  a  situation  which  leaves  them  nothing  further 
to  hope*  It  frustrates  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  admirers,  as 
much  by  what  it -bestows  as  by  what  it  withholds,  and  reserves  its 
severest  disappointment  for  the  season  of  possession.  The  agitation* 
the  uncertamty,  the  varied  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  which  accompany 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  objects,  create  a  powerful  interest,  and  maintain 
a  brisk  and  wholesome  circulation ;  but  when  the  pursuit  is  over,  unless 
some  other  is  substituted  in  its  place,  satiety  succeeds  to  enjoyment, 
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and  pleasure  cease  to  please.  Tired  of  treading  the  same  circle,  of 
beholding  the  same  spectacles,  of  frequenting  the  same  amusements, 
and  repeating  the  same  follies,  vith  nothing  to  awaken  sensibility,  or 
to  stimulate  to  action,  the  minion  of  fortune  is  exposed  to  an  insuper- 
able languor ;  he  sinks  under  an  insupportable  weight  of  ease,  and 
falls  a  victim  to  incurable  dejection  and  despondency.  Religion,  by 
presenting  objects  ever  interesting  and  ever  new,  by  bestowing  much, 
by  promising  more,  and  dilating  the  heart  with  the  expectation  of  a 
certain  indefinite  good,  clearly  ascertained  though  indistinctly  seen, 
the  pledge  and  earnest  of  which  is  far  more  delightful  than  all  that 
irreligious  men  possess,  is  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  this  evil.  He 
that  drinketh  of  this  toater  shall  never  thirst.  The  vanity  which  ad- 
heres to  the  world  in  every  form,  when  its  pleasures  and  occupations  are 
regarded  as  ultimate  objects^  is  at  once  corrected  when  they  are  viewed 
in  connexion  with  a  boundless  futurity;  and  whatever  may  be  their 
intrinsic  value,  they  rise  into  dignity  and  importance  when  considered 
as  the  seed  of  a  future  harvest,  as  the  path  which,  however  obscure, 
leads  to  honour  and  immortality,  as  the  province  of  labour  allotted  us, 
in  order  to  work  out  our  scdvation  with  fear-  and  trembling.  Nothing 
18  little  which  is  related  to  such  a  system ;  nothing  vain  or  frivolous 
which  has  the  remotest  influence  on  such  prospects.  Considered  as 
a  state  of  probation,  our  present  condition  loses  all  its  inherent  mean- 
ness; it  derives  a  moral  grandeur  even  from  the  shortness  of  its 
duration,  when  viewed  as  a  contest  for  an  immortal  crown,  in  which 
the  candidates  are  exhibited  on  a  theatre,  a  spectacle  to  beings  of  the 
highest  order,  who,  conscious  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
issue,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake,  survey  the  combatants 
from  on  high  with  benevolent  and  trembling  solicitude. 

Finally,  we  are  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  blessedness ;  it 
is  our  high  calling  and  destination ;  and  not  to  pursue  it  with  diligence 
18  to  be  guilty  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  our  being, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  cruelty  to  ourselves.  To  fail  of  such  an  object, 
to  defeat  the  end  of  our  existence,  and  in  consequence  of  neglecting 
the  great  salvation,  to  sink  at  last  under  the  frown  of  the  Akaighty, 
is  a  calamity  which  words  were  not  invented  to  express,  nor  finite  minds 
formed  to  grasp.  Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  remiud  you, 
invests  every  state,  whether  of  bliss  or  of  suffering,  with  a  mysterious 
and  awful  importance,  entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only  property  in  the 
creation  which  gives  that  weight  and  moment  to  whatever  it  attaches, 
compared  to  which  all  sublunary  joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests  which 
know  a  period,  fade  into  the  most  contemptible  insignificance.  In 
appreciating  every  other  object,  it  is  easy  to  exceed  the  proper 
estimate.;  and  even  of  the  distressing  event  which  has  so  recently 
occurred,  the  feeling  which  many  of  us  possess  is  probably  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  The  nation  has  certainly  not  been  wanting  in  the 
proper  expression  of  its  poignant  regret  at  the  sudden  removal  of  this 
most  lamented  princess,  nor  of  their  sympathy  with  the  royal  family, 
deprived  by  this  visitation  of  its  brightest  ornament.  Sorrow  is  painted 
in  ^ery  countenance,  the  pursuits  of  business  and  of  pleasure  hav« 
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been  suspended,  and  the  kingdom  is  covered  with  the  signals  of  distress* 
But  what,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  lawM  to  indulge  such  a  thought,  what 
would  be  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  lost  soul  ?  Where  shall  we  find 
the  tears  fit  to  be  wept  at  such  a  spectacle  T  or,  could  we  realize  the 
calamity  in  all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of  commiseration  and  concern 
would  be  deemed  equal  to  the  occasion!  Would  it  sufiice  for  the  sun 
to  veil  his  light  and  the  moon  her  brightness ;  to  cover  the  ocean  with 
mourning,  and  the  heavens  with  sackcloth  t  or,  were  the  whole  fabric 
of  nature  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would  it  be  possible  for  her 
to  utter  a  groan  too  deep,  or  a  cry  too  piercing,  to  express  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  such  a  catastrophe  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  veil  over  this  heart-withering  prospeet* 
remembering  only  what  manner  of  persons  toe  ought  to  be^  who  are 
walking  on  the  brink  of  such  an  eternity,  and  possess  no  assurance 
but  that  the  next  moment  will  convey  us  to  the  regions  of  happiness 
or  of  despair.  Impressed  habitually  with  this  solemn  recollection,  we 
shall  rejoice  as  those  who  rejoice  not,  we  shall  weep  as  those  who  weep 
not,  we  shall  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it,  remembering  that  the  end 
of  aU  things  is  at  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  so  remarkable  .an  example  of  the 
frailty  and  uncertainty  of  life  as  the  recent  providence  has  displayed, 
has  failed  of  impressing  serious  reflection  on  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes :  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  of  that  degree  of  insensibility  which 
could  totally  resist  such  a  warning.  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
in  a  great  majority  of  instances  it  has  produced  no  salutary  fiiiit,  and 
will  leave  them,  ailer  a  very  short  period,  as  careless  and  unconcerned 
about  a  preparation  for  a  hereafter  as  before ;  like  the  unthinking 
feathered  tribe,  who,  when  one  of  the  number  falls  by  the  hand  of  the 
fowler,  are  scared  for  a  moment  and  fly  from  the  fatal  spot  with  screams 
of  horror ;  but  quickly  recovering  their  confidence  alight  again  on  the 
same  place,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  same  danger.  Thus  ma^y, 
whose  gayety  has  been  eclipsed,  and  whose  thoughtless  career  of 
irreligion  and  dissipation  has  experienced  a  momentary  check,  will 
doubUess  soon  return  with  eager  impetuosity  to  the  same  course,  aa 
the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle.  The  same  amusements  will  enchant, 
the  same  society  corrupt,  and  the  same  temptations  ensnare  them ; 
with  this  very  important  diflference,  that  the  eflfort  necessary  to  sur- 
mount  the  present  impression  will  superinduce  a  fresh  degree  of  obdu- 
ration,  by  which  they  will  become  more  completely  accoutred  in  the 
panoply  of  darkness.  The  next  visitation,  though  it  may  be  in  some 
respects  more  affecting,  because  more  near,  will  probably  impress 
them  less ;  and  as  death  has  penetrated  the  palace  in  vain,  though  it 
should  even  come  up  into  their  chamber  and  take  away  the  delight  of 
their  eyes  at  a  stroke,  they  will  be  less  religiously  moved. 

What  may  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this ;  why  are  so  many  im- 
pressed  and  so  few  profited  ?  It  is  unquestionably  because  they  are 
not  obedient  to  the  first  suggestion  of  conscience.  What  that  sugges- 
tion is  it  may  not  be  easy  precisely  to  determine ;  but  it  certaidy  is 
not  to  make  haste  to  efface  the  impression  by  frivolous  amusement,  by 
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gay  society,  by  entertaining  reading,  or  even  by  secular  employment  •* 
it  is  probably  to  meditate  and  pray!  Let  the  first  whisper,  be  it  what 
it  may,  of  the  internal  monitor  be  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  as  the  still 
small  voice  which  Elijah  heard  when  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  man- 
tle, recognising  it  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  Be  assured  it  will  not  mis- 
lead yx)U ;  it  will  conduct  you  one  step  at  least  towards  happiness  and 
truth ;  and  by  a  prompt  and  punctual  compliance  with  it,  you  will  be . 
prepared  to  receive  ampler  communications  and  superior  light  If, 
after  a  serious  retrospect  of  your  past  lives,  of  the  objects  you  have 
pursued,  and  the  principles  which  have  determined  your  conduct,  they 
appear  to  be  such  as  \nll  ill  sustain  the  scrudny  of  a  dying  hour,  dare 
to  be  faithful  to  yourselves,  and  shun  with  horror,  that  cruel  treachery 
to  your  best  interests,  which  would  impel  you  to  sacrifice  the  happi- 
ness of  eternity  to  the  quiet  of  a  moment.  Let  the  light  of  truth,  which 
is  the  light  of  heaven,  however  painful  for  the  present,  be  admitted  in 
its  full  force;  and  whatever  secrets  it  may  discover  in  the  chambers 
of  imagery^  while  it  unveils  stiU  greater  and  greater  abominations^ 
shrink  not  from  the  view,  but  entreat  rather  the  assistance  of  Him 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  search  the  heart  and  to  try  the  reins,  to 
render  the  investigation  more  profound  and  impartial.  The  sight  of 
a  penitent  on  his  knees  is  a  spectacle  which  moves  heaven ;  and  the 
compassionate  Redeemer,  who,  when  he  beheld  Saul  in  that  situation, 
exclaimed.  Behold^  heprayeth^  Vill  not  be  slow  or  reluctant  to  strengthen 
you  by  his  might,  and  console  you  by  his  Spirit  When  a  new  and 
Uving  way  is  opened  into  the  holiest  of  all,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  not 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  not  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father,  but  to  prefer 
remaining  at  a  guilty  distance,  encompassed  with  famine,  to  the  rich 
and  everlasting  provisions  of  his  house,  will  be  a  source  of  insupport- 
able anguish  when  we  shall  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  ourselves  shut  out  You  are  probably  not 
aware  of  what  importance  it  is  to  improve  these  sacred  visitations ; 
have  not  considered  that  they  form  a  crisis  which,  if  often  neglected, 
will  never  return.  It  is  impossible  too  often  to  inculcate  the  momentous 
truth,  that  the  character  is  not  formed  by  passive  impressions,  but  by 
voluntary  actions,  and  that  we  shaU  be  judged  hereafter,  not  by  what 
we  have  felt,  but  by  what  we  have  done. 

You  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  confined  my  attention, 
in  this  discourse,  to  such  reflections  as  we  would  wish  every  individual 
to  indulge  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great  national  calamity,  without 
adverting  to  its  aspect  on  the  political  prospects  and  interests  of  the 
country.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  that  view  of  it  is  equally 
unsuited  to  my  province  and  to  my  talents.  I  leave  it  to  politicians  to 
investigate  the  effects  it  is  likely  to  produce  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  empure ;  esteeming  myself  sufficiently  happy  if  I  may  be  the 
humble  instrument  of  fixing  your  attention  on  subjects  best  fitted  to 
prepare  you  for  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved;  being  convicced, 
Bs  you'  may  infer  from  my  constant  practice,  that  this  is  neither  the 
place  nor  the  season  for  political  discussion,  and  that  the  teachers  of 
religion  are  called  to  a  i^obler  occupation  than  to  subserve  the  inter- 
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eets  of  party,  or  fan  the  flames  of  public  dissension.  In  perfect  con- 
sistence with  this  observation  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  appears  to 
me  highly  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  scan  the  secret  purpose  of  the 
Deity,  in  this  dispensation,  by  assigning  it  to  specific  moral  causes. 
His  ways  are  in  the  great  deep,  and  his  paths  past  Jlnding  out.  That 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  signal  rebuke  and  chastisement,  designed 
to  bring  our  sins  to  remembrance,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  to  attempt 
to  specify  the  particular  crimes  and  delinquencies  which  have  drawn 
down  this  visitation  is  inconsistent  with  the  modesty  which  ought  to 
accompany  all  inquiries  into  the  mysteries  of  Providence ;  and  espe- 
cially repugnant  to  the  spirit  which  this  most  solemn  and  aflecting 
event  should  inspire.  At  a  time  when  every  creature  ought  to  tremble 
under  the  judgments  of  Grod,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  indulge  in  reciprocal 
recrimination ;  and  when  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is 
faintj  it  is  not  for  the  members  to  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment  by 
hurling  mutual  accusations  and  reproaches  against  each  other.  Are 
there  not  sufficient  provocations  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  and  classes, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  to  justify,  and  account  for  these  and 
still  greater  severities  ? — or  is  it  necessary  to  look  farther  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceeding  than  to  the  open  impiety 
and  profaneness,  the  perjury  and  injustice,  the  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  contempt  of  sacred  things,  the  profligacy  of  the  lower  and 
the  irreligion  and  impurity  of  the  higher  orders,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  splendid  exceptions,  still  form  tlie  national  character  T 
That  we  are  a  people  severely  scourged  and  corrected,  none  will 
deny ;  but  that  we  have  turned  to  htm  that  smiteth  us,  it  would  be 
presumption  to  assert.  Yet  if  any  people  were  ever  more  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  interposition  of  Providence  than  another,  it  is  certain 
we  are  that  people ;  having  been  conducted  through  the  most  intricate 
and  mysterious  paths,  in  such  a  manner  as  totally  to  confound  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wise  and  the  understanding  of  the  prudent,  both  in  our 
adverse  and  prosperous  fortunes.  Preserved  amid  the  wreck  of  nations 
and  the  hurricane  of  revolution,  which  swept  for  twenty  years  over  the 
face  of  Europe  with  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  train,  we  have  not  only 
been  permitted  to  maintain  our  soil  unviolated  and  our  independence 
unimpaired,  but  have  come  forth  from  a  contest  of  unparalleled  difii- 
culty  and  extent  with  a  more  splendid  reputation  and  in  a  more  com- 
manding attitude  than  we  possessed  at  any  former  period.  Our 
successes,  both  by  sea  and  land,  have  been  so  brilliant  and  decisive  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we  have  acquired  most  glory  as  a 
military  or  a  maritime  power ;  while  our  achievements  on  each  ele- 
ment have  been  such  as  to  distance  all  competition.  A  profound  peace 
has  at  length  succeeded  to  a  scene  of  hostilities  which,  for  the  fourth 
part  of  a  century,  covered  the  earth  with  armies,  shook  every  kingdom 
to  its  basis,  and  ravaged  and  depopulated  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
globe.  But  what  has  been  the  issue?  We  have  retired  from  the 
combat,  successful  indeed  beyond  bur  most  sanguine  expectations,-^^- 
but  ble«ding,  breathless,  exhausted ;  with  symptoms  of  internal  weak- 
ness jand  decay,  from  which,  if  we  ever  entirely  recover,  it  must  b« 
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when  the  present  generation  has  disappeared  from  the  earth.  When 
was  it  ever  known  before  that  peace  was  more  destructive  than  war  ? 
— ^that  a  people  were  more  impoverished  by  their  victories  than  their 
defeats  ?  and  that  the  epoch  of  their  glory  was  the  epoch  of  their  suf- 
ferings ?  Peace,  instead  of  being  the  nurse  of  industry  and  the  harbin- 
ger of  plenty,  as  the  experience  of  ages  had  taught  us  to  expect,  has 
brought  poverty,  discontent,  and  distress  in  her  train ;  inflicting  all  the 
privations  of  a  state  of  hostility  without  its  hopes,  and  all  the  miseries 
of  war  without  its  splendour.  What  but  an  Omnipotent  hand  could 
have  infused  such  venom  into  the  greatest  of  blessings  as  utterly  to 
transform  its  nature,  and  cause  it  to  produce  some  of  the  worst  effects 
of  a  curse  ? 

While  we  were  engaged  in  the  fearful  struggle  which  has  at  length 
been  so  successfully  terminated,  it  pleased  the  great  Ruler  of  nations 
to  visit  our  aged,  beloved,  and  revered  monarch  with  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  incident  to  human  nature,  the  pressure  of  which 
still  continues,  we  fear,  with  unabated  severity.  While  we  are  deeply 
moved  at  the  awful  spectacle  of  majesty  labouring  under  a  permanent 
and  hopeless  eclipse,  we  are  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  he  walked 
in  the  light  while  he  possessed  the  light ;  that  as  long  as  the  exercise  of 
reason  was  continued,  he  conununed  with  eternal  truth ;  and  that  from 
the  shades  which  now  envelop  him  he  will,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
emerge  into  the  brightness  of  celestial  vision. 

Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  series  of  events  more 
likely  to  awe  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the 
Deity  than  those  we  have  witnessed,  he  has  thought  fit  to  address  us 
once  more,  if  not  in  louder,  yet  in  more  solemn  and  aflecting  accents. 
An  unexampled  depopulation  of  the  species  by  the  sword  had  indeed 
nearly  rendered  death  the  most  familiar  of  all  spectacles,  and  left  few 
families  unbereaved ;  but  neither  the  narrative  of  battles  nor  the  sight 
of  carnage  are  best  suited  to  inculcate  the  lessons  of  mortality ;  nor 
are  the  moral  features  of  that  last  enemy  ever  less  distinctly  discerned 
than  in  the  moments  when  he  is  most  busy,  or  on  those  fields  of 
slaughter  where  he  appears  the  principal  agent.  The  ^'pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,**  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  eager  anxiety  of  the  contending  parties,  attentive  to  the  important 
political  consequences  attached  to  victory  and  defeat,  absorb  every 
other  impression  and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  serious  and  pensive 
reflection. 

How  different  the  example  of  mortality  presented  on  the  present 
occasion  !  Without  the  slightest  warning,  without  the  opportunity  of 
a  moment's  immediate  preparation,  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  tran- 
ijuillity,  at  midnight,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of  singing 
men  and  singing  women,  not  of  revelry  and  mirth,  but  the  cry,  BehoUL, 
the  Bridegroom  eomethi  The  mother,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  spared 
just  long  enough  to  hear  the  tidings  of  her  infant's  deaUi,  almost  im- 
mediately, as  if  summoned  by  his  spirit,  follows  him  into  eternity. 
**  It  is  a  night  much  to  be  remembered."  Who  foretold  this  event* 
vho  conjectured  it,  who  detected  at  a  distance  the  faintest  presage  of 
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its  approach,  which,  when  it  arrived,  mocked  the  efforts  of  human  skill, 
as  much  by  their  incapacity  to  prevent,  as  their  inability  to  foresee  it  ? 
Unmoved  by  the  tears  of  conjugal  affection,  unawed  by  the  presence 
of  grandeur  and  the  prerogatives  of  power,  inexorable  Death  hastened 
to  execute  his  stern  commission,  leaving  nothing  to  royalty  itself  bus 
to  retire  and  weep.  Who  can  fail  to  discern,  on  this  awful  occasion, 
the  hand  of  Him  who  hringeth princes  to  nothing,  who  maketh  the  judges 
of  the  earth  as  vanity;  who  says,  they  shall  not  he  planted;  yea,  they 
shall  not  be  sown  ;  yea,  their'  stock  shall  not  take  root  in  the  earth  ;  and 
he  shall  blow  upon  them,  and  they  shall  wither,  and  the  whirlwind  shall 
take  them  away  as  stubble  ? 

It  is  better,  says  Solomon,  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to 
the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  will 
lay  it  to  heart.  While  there  are  few  who  are  not,  at  some  season  or 
other,  conducted  to  that  house,  a  nation  enters  it  on  the  present  visita- 
tion, there  to  learn,  in  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  heiress  of  her 
monarchy,  the  vanity  of  all  but  what  relates  to  eternity  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  our  loins  girt,  our  lamps  burning,  and  ourselves 
as  those  who  are  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom. 

We  presume  there  are  none  who  can  survey  this  signal  interposition 
of  Providence  with  indifference,  or  refrain  from  ^  laying  it  to  heart" 
No,  illustrious  princess,  it  will  be  long  ere  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Augusta  is  mentioned  by  Britons  without  tears ;  remote  posterity  also, 
which  shall  peruse  thy  melancholy  story,  will  **  lay  it  to  heart,**  and 
will  be  tempted  to  ask,  why  no  milder  expedient  could  suffice  to  cor- 
rect our  levity,  and  make  us  mindful  of  our  latter  end ;  while  they  look 
back  with  tender  pity  on  the  amiable  victim,  who  seems  to  have  been 
destined  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence  to  warn  and  edify 
that  people  by  her  death  which  she  was  not  permitted,  to  the  extent 
of  her  ambition,  to  benefit  by  her  life. 

Should  her  lamented  and  untimely  end  be  the  means  of  giving  tliat 
religious  impulse  to  the  public  mind  which  shall  turn  us  to  righteous- 
ness, the  benefits  she  will  have  conferred  upon  her  country  in  both 
worlds  will  more  than  equal  the  glories  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
extended  reign. 
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A  SERMON. 


John  xxL  7. 

TTiat  disciple  whom  Jesus  laved. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  unbelieyera  as  a  defect  in  the  morality  of 
the  gospel  that  it  neglects  to  inculcate  patriotism  and  friendship.  In 
regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  seems  a  sufficient  reply  that  though  an 
attachment  to  our  country  as  such  is  not  expressly  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  duties  which  result  from  the  relation  in  which 
Christians  stand  to  their  rulers  are  prescribed  with  great  perspicuity, 
and  enforced  by  very  solemn  sanctions ;  and  if  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  princes  and  magistrates  are  not  enjoined  with  equal  explicitness  (as 
could  not  b^  expected  in  writings  where  they  are  not  addressed)  the 
design  of  their  appointment  is  defined  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  them 
at  no  loss  to  perceive  what  it  is  that  they  owe  to  the  community. 
But  where  these  duties  are  faithfully  discharged  by  each  party,  the 
benefits  derived  firom  the  social  compact  are  so  justly  appreciate  and 
80  deeply  felt,  that  the  love  of  country  is  less  liable  to  defect  than  to 
excess.  In  all  well-ordered  polities,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expe- 
rience of  past  ages,  the  attachment  of  men  to  their  country  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  an  absorbing  principle,  inducing  not  merely  a  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  private  interest,  but  of  the  immutable  claims  of  humanity  and 
justice.  In  the  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Roman  republic  their 
country  was  the  icTol,  at  whose  shrine  her  greatest  patriots  were  at  all 
times  prepared  to  offer  whole  hecatombs  of  human  victims :  the 
interests  of  other  nations  were  no  further  regarded  than  as  they  could 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  her  ambition ;  and  man- 
kind at  large  were  considered  as  possessing  no  rights  but  such  as 
might  with  the  utmost  propriety  be  merged  in  that  devouring  vortex. 
With  all  their  talents  and  their  grandeur  they  were  unprincipled 
oppressors,  leagued  in  a  determined  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  mankind.  In  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  philanthro- 
pist, patriotism,  pampered  to  such  an  excess,  loses  the  name  of  virtue ; 
it  is  the  bond  and  cement  of  a  guilty  confederation.  It  was  worthy 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  great  legislator  to  decline  the  express  inctdca- 
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tion  of  a  principle  so  liable  to  degenerate  into  excess,  and  to  content 
himself  with  prescribing  the  virtues  which  are  sure  to  develope  it  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  universal  benevolence. 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  to  which  we  have  aUuded  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  similar  answer.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  oin*  Lord  did 
not  formally  prescribe  the  cultivation  of  friendship ;  and  what  then  1 
He  prescribed  the  virtues  out  of  which  it  will  naturally  grow ;  he  pre- 
scribed the  cultivation  of  benevolence  in  all  its  diversified  modes  of 
operation.  In  his  personal  ministry,  and  in  that  of  his  apostles,  he 
enjoined  humility,  forbearance,  gentleness,  kindness,  and  the  most 
tender  sympathy  with  the  infirmities  and  distresses  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  perfect  transcript  of  these  virtues. 
But  these  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  under  the  usual  arrange- 
ments of  Providence,  are  the  best  preparation  for  friendship  as  well  as 
the  surest  guarantee  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  the  observation 
of  its  rights.  For  such  is  the  secret  afiinity  of  mind  to  mind,  such  the 
social  constitution  of  man,  that  he  who  is  imbued  with  these  dispositions 
can  scarcely  fail,  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  to  contract  a  friendship  with 
one  or  more  of  his  species.  Accustomed  to  look  upon  the  whole 
haman  family  with  a  benign  aspect,  some  members  of  it  will  attract 
more  of  his  attention  and  awaken  more  of  his  complacency  than 
others ;  where  their  virtues  are  equal,  some  more  than  ordinary  con- 
geniality of  taste  and  temper  will  form  a  basis  of  preference,  a  motive 
for  predilection,  which,  confirmed  by  habit  and  sirengthened  by  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  gratifying  attentions  and  kind  offices,  will  at 
length  ripen  into  friendship.  A  mind  habitually  tender  easily  melts 
into  sofhiess,  and  exchanges  the  sentiments  of  esteem  for  those  of 
specific  attachment  and  endearment.  What  is  friendship  in  virtuous, 
minds  but  the  concentration  of  benevolent  emotions  heightened  by- 
respect  and  increased  by  exercise  on  one  or  more  objects  ?  Friend- 
ship is  not  a  state  of  feeling,  whose  elements  are  specifically  difierent 
from  those  which  compose  every  other.  The  emotions  we  feel  towards 
a  friend  are  the  same  in  kind  with  those  we  experience  on  other  occa- 
sions ;  but  they  are  more  complex  and  more  exalted.  It  is  the  general 
sensibility  to  kind  and  social  affections,  more  immediately  directed  to 
one  or  more  individuals,  and  in  consequence  of  its  particular  direction 
giving  birth  to  an  order  of  feeling  more  vivid  and  intense  than  usual, 
which  constitutes  friendship.  Hence  we  perceive  *the  impropriety  of 
making  it  the  subject  of  legislation.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
cultivate  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  friendship,  the  love  of  his 
species,  admiration  of  virtue,  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  gratitude, 
humility,  along  with  the  most  inflexible  adherence  to  probity  and 
truth.  "Wherever  these  exist,  friendship  will  be  the  natural  result ; 
but  it  will  result  as  a  felicity  rather  than  as  a  duty;  and  is  to  be 
placed  among  the  rewards  of  virtue  rather  than  its  obligations.  Hapr 
piness  is  not  to  be  prescribed,  but  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  such  is  the 
benevolent  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence,  that  wherever  there  is 
a  moral  preparation  for  it,  it  follows  of  course ;  and  such  are  the  plea- 
sures and  advantages  derived  from  virtuous  friendship.     Its  duties^ 
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mq)pofilng  it  to  be  formed,  are  deducible,  with  sufficient  certainty  and 
precision,  from  the  light  of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  and 
none  more  sacred ;  but  in  the  act  of  forming  it  the  mind  disdains  the 
fetters  of  prescriptions,  and  is  left  to  be  determined  by  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  and  the  operation  of  events. 

Besides,  were  friendship  inculcated  as  a  matter  of  indispensable 
obligation,  endless  embarrassments  would  arise  in  determining  at 
what  period  the  relation  shall  commence ;  whether  with  one  or  with 
more ;  and  at  what  stage  in  the  progress  olf  mutual  attraction,  at  what 
point  the  feelings  of  reciprocal  regard  shall  be  deemed  to  reach  the 
maturity  which  entitles  them  to  the  sacred  name  of  friendship.  The 
laws  of  virtue  and  piety  are  coeval  with  our  existence,  considered  as 
reasonable  and  accountable  creatures.  Their  authority  is  founded  on 
immutable  relations,  the  duties  resulting  from  which  are  capable  of 
being  clearly  conceived  and  exactly  defined ;  but  he  who  should  under- 
take to  prescribe  to  the  subtle  and  mysterious  impulses  which  invite 
susceptible  minds  to  friendship,  would  fund  himself  engaged  in  an 
attempt  as  hopeless  as  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  air  which  hhweth 
where  it  listeth. 

But  though  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  is  not  made  the  subject  of  precept,  but  is  left  to  grow  up  of 
itself  under  the  general  culture  of  reason  and  religion,  it  is  one  of  the 
fairest  productions  of  the  human  soil,  the  cordial  of  life,  the  lenitive 
of  our  sorrows,  and  the  multiplier  of  our  joys ;  the  source  equally  of 
animation  and  of  repose.  He  who  is  destitute  of  this  blessing,  amid 
the  greatest  crowd  and  pressure  of  society,  is  doomed  to  sohtude ;  and 
however  surrounded  widi  flatterers  and  admirers,  however  armed  with 
power  and  rich  in  the  endowments  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  has  no 
resting-place.  The  most  elevated  station  in  life  affords  no  exemption 
from  those  agitations  and  disquietudes  which  can  only  be  laid  to  rest 
on  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 

The  sjrmpathies  even  of  virtuous  minds,  when  not  warmed  by  the 
breath  of  friendship,  are  too  faint  and  cold  to  satisfy  the  social  cravings 
of  our  nature ;  their  compassion  is  too  much  dissipated  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  objects  and  the  varieties  of  distress  to  suffer  it  to  flow 
long  in  one  channel ;  while  the  sentiments  of  congratulation  are  still 
more  slight  and  superficial.  A  transient  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of 
complacency  equally  transient,  is  all  we  can  usually  bestow  on  the 
scenes  of  happiness  or  of  inisery  which  we  meet  with  in  the  paths  of 
life.  But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer  union,  a  more  permanent 
conjunction  of  interests,  a  more  intense  reciprocation  of  feeling ;  he 
finds  the  want  of  one  or  more  with  whom  he  can  trust  the  secrets  of 
his  heart,  and  relieve  himself  by  imparting  the  interior  joys  and  sorrows 
with  which  every  human  breast  is  fraught.  He  seeks,  in  short, 
another  self,  a  kindred  spirit  whose  interest  in  his  welfare  bears  some 
proportion  to  his  own,  with  whom  he  may  lessen  his  cares  by  sympathy, 
and  multiply  his  pleasures  by  participation. 

The  satisfactiqn  derived  from  surveying  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
of  nature  or  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  art  is  so  far  from  being 
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completey'^that  it  almost  turns  into  nneasiness  when  there  is  none 
with  whom  we  can  share  it ;  nor  woidd  the  most  passionate  admirer 
of  eloquence  or  poetry  consent  to  witness  their  most  stupendous  exer- 
tions upon  the  simple  condition  of  not  being  permitted  to  reveal,  his 
emotions.  So  essential  an  ingredient  in  felicity  is  friendship  apart 
from  the  more  solid  and  permanent  advantages  it  procures,  and  when 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  organ  of  communication,  the 
channel  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  But  if  joy  itself  is  a  burden  which 
the  heart  can  ill  sustain  without  inviting  others  to  partake  of  it,  how 
much  more  the  corrosions  of  anxiety,  the  perturbations  of  fear,  and  the 
dejection  arising  from  sudden  and  overwhelming  calamity? 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasure  or  as  a  relief  from  pain 
that  virtuous  friendship  is  to  be  coveted ;  it  is  at  least  as  much  recom- 
mended by  its  utility.  He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  judicious 
and  sympathizing  friend  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  his  mental 
resources :  by  associating  an  equal,  perhaps  a  superior  mind  with  his 
own,  he  has  provided  the  means  of  strengthening  his  reason,  of  perfect- 
ing lus  counsels,  of  discerning  and  correcting  his  errors.  He  can 
have  recourse  at  all  times  to  the  judgment  and  assistance  of  one  who, 
with  the  same  power  of  discernment  with  himself,  comes  to  the  decision 
of  a  question  with  a  mind  neither  harassed  with  the  perplexities  nor 
heated  with  the  passions  which  so  frequently  obscure  the  perception 
of  our  true  interests.  Next  to  the  immediate  guidance  of  God  by  his 
Spirit,  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of  virtuous  and  enlightened 
friends  aiSbrd  the  most  powerful  aid  in  the  encounter  of  temptation  and 
in  the  career  of  duty. 

Wisdom,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  any  limited  circle,  much  less  to 
the  very  narrow  one  of  private  friendship ;  and  sound  advice  may 
oflen  be  procured  from  those  with  whom  we  have  contracted  no  ties 
of  intimacy.  But  the  patient  attention  required  to  comprehend  and 
encounter  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  case ;  the  persevering  ardour,  the 
persuasive  sympathy  necessary  to  invest  it  with  authority  and  to  render 
it  effectual,  wUl*  be  wanting;  in  the  absence  of  which  the  wisest 
counsel  is  a  wintry  and  sickly  beam,  which  plays  on  the  surface  only ; 
it  may  enlighten,  but  will  seldom  penetrate  or  melt.  The  conscious- 
ness, too,  of  possessing  a  share  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  persons 
of  distinguished  worth  is  a  powerful  support  to  every  virtuous  resolu- 
tion ;  it  sheds  a  warm  and  cheerful  light  over  the  paths  of  life ;  fortifies 
the  breast  against  unmanly  dejection  and  pusillanimous  fears ;  while 
the  apprehension  of  forfeiting  these  advantages  presents  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  temptation.  There  are  higher  con- 
siderations, it  is  true,  which  ought  invariably  to  produce  &e  same 
effect ;  but  we  have  no  such  superfluity  of  strength  as  should  induce 
us  to  decline  the  aid  of  inferior  motives,  when  all  are  but  barely  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  our  state.  The  recollection  that  we  are 
acting  under  the  eye  of  Omniscience  will  lose  nothing  of  ite  force  by 
being  joined  to  the  remembrance,  that  our  conduct  is  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  friends  whose  sentiments  are  in  iiniso%  whose  influence 
coincides  with  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  God.    And  surely  il 
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must  be  no  contemptible  aid  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  irhich  he 
derives  who  has  invited  the  benevolent  inspection  of  his  actionSf  the 
honest  reprehension  of  his  errors,  and  the  warm  encouragmneat  of  his 
virtues ;  who,  accustomed  to  lay  open  the  interior  of  his  character  and 
the  most  retired  secrets  of  his  heart,  finds  in  the  appprobation  of  his 
friend  the  suffrage  of  his  conscience  reflected  and  confirmed ;  who 
delighted,  but  not  elated,  by  the  esteem  he  has  secured  and  the  confi- 
dence he  has  won,  advances  with  renovated  vigour  in  the  paths  that 
lead  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality.  The  pleasures  resulting  from 
the  mutual  attachment  of  kindred  spirits  are  by  no  means  con&ed  to 
the  moments  of  personal  intercourse ;  they  difiuse  their  odours,  though 
faintly,  through  the  seasons  of  absence ;  refreshing  and  exhilarating 
the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the  anticipatkn  of  the 
future.  It  is  a  treasure  possessed  when  it  is  not  employed ;  a  reserve 
of  strength,  ready  to  be  called  into  action  when  most  needed ;  a  foun^ 
tain  of  sweets,  to  which  we  may  continually  repair,  whose  waters  are 
inexhaustible. 

Friendship  founded  on  the  principles  of  worldly  morality,  recognised 
by  virtuous  heathens,  such  as  that  which  subsisted  between  Atticus 
and  Cicero,  which  the  last  of  these  illustrious  men  has  rendered  im-* 
mortal,  is  fitted  to  survive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  but  il 
belongs  only  to  a  union  founded  on  religirai,  to  continue  through  an 
endless  duration.  The  former  of  these  stood  the  shock  of  conflicting 
opinions,  and  of  a  revolution  that  shook  the  world ;  the  latter  is  des-* 
tined  to  survive  when  the  heavens  are  no  m(Nre,  and  to  spring  fresh 
from  the  ashes  of  the  universe.  The  former  possessed  ail  the  stability 
which  it  is  possible  to  sublunary  things ;  the  latter  partakes  of  the 
eternity  of  God.  Friendship  founded  on  worldly  principles  is  naturcA, 
and  though  composed  of  the  best  elements  of  nature  is  not  exempt 
from  its  mutability  and  frailty;  the. latter  is  spiritual^  and  therefore 
unchanging  and  imperishable.  The  friendship  which  is  founded  on 
kindred  tastes  and  congenial  habits,  apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by 
the  benignity  of  Providence  to  embellish  a  world  which,  wif^  all  its 
magnificence  and  beauty,  will  shortly  pass  aw.ay ;  that  which  has  re* 
ligion  for  its  basis  will  ere  long  be  transplanted  in  order  to  adorn  the 
paradise  of  God. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  passage  selected  for  our 
present  meditations :  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  writer  of  this  histoiy  designates  himself 
under  that  character ;  whence  we  may  with  certainty  infer,  that  the 
preference  shown  him  by  our  Lord  above  the  other  apostles  was  so 
notorious,  that  the  mention  of  it,  even  by  ^e  person  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed,  could  occasion  no  offence.  He  had  recourse  to  it,  without 
doubt,  from  a  dictate  of  modesty,  that  he  might  avoid  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  often  speaking  of  himself  under  his  proper  name.  It  is 
natural  to  feel  some  curiosity  respecting  the  character  of  <Hie  who  was 
the  object  of  so  distinguished  a  preference.  Are  we  to  impute  it  to  a 
decid^  superiority  in  intellectual  and  moral  attainments  t  Perhaps 
not.     The  consideration  of  moral  worth  will  always  enter  deeply  into 
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the  mothres  which  actuate  wise  and  good  men  in  their  choice  of  friends 
but  it  is  far  fitwn  constituting  the  only  one.  A  certain  congeniality  of 
mind  and  manners,  aided  by  the  operation  of  adventitious  circumstances, 
contributes  a  principal  share  towards  the  formation  of  such  unions ; 
nor  is  it  presumption  to  conjecture  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  there 
was  something  in  the  taste  and  disposition  of  our  Lord,  considered  as 
a  man,  more  in  unison  with  those  of  John  than  with  any  of  the  other 
apostles.  As  every  character  has  its  peculiar  mould,  by  which  it  is  more 
or  less  distinguished,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  in  addition 
to  the  possession  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  general,  that  of  our  Lord 
was  marked  by  certain  discriminating  features.  The  virtues  of  Elijah, 
which  reappeared  in  John  the  Baptist,  stem,  awful,  and  majestic,  fitted 
to  alarm  a  slumbering  world  by  a  denunciation  of  the  wrath  to  come ; — 
how  different  the  aspect  they  wear  from  those  of  the  man  of  sorrows^ 
who  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus !  We  follow  the  footsteps  of  this 
greatest  of  prophets  with  a  reverence  bordering  upon  terror ;  while 
we  behold  in  the  character  of  our  Lord,  though  transcendently  supe- 
rior, such  a  meek  and  softened  majesty  that  we  are  not  surprised  that 
he  who  knew  him  best  delighted  to  designate  him  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Lamb.  The  distinguishing  features  of  our  Lord's  character, 
viewed  as  a  perfect  human  being,  were,  unquestionably,  humility  and 
love ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  or  less  obvious,  that  these  were  the  quali- 
ties most  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

This  apostle  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  a  certain  class  of  wri- 
ters, who,  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent,  but  possessing  little  sensi- 
bility, afford  the  reader  dittle  or  no  insight  into  their  character.  Their 
conceptions  and  their  language  are  cast  into  a  certain  artificial  mould, 
which  leaves  scarcely  any  traces  of  individuality.  The  writings  of 
John  are  of  the  most  contrary  description ;  they  are  replete  with  traits 
of  character ;  the  writer  presents  his  heart  in  almost  every  page.  A 
tender  sensibility  pervades  his  gospel,  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
either  of  the  preceding ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  narrative 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  or  of  the  last  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  were  composed  without  tears.  Such  strokes  of  pathos,  such 
touching  simplicity,  such  minuteness  of  detail,  without  puerility  or 
redundance,  characterize  the  history  of  these  extraordinary  events,  as 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  one  who  felt  himself  a  party  con- 
cerned ;  who,  with  ^  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  wrote 
still  more  from  his  heart  t^an  from  his  head.  He  is  little  to  be  envied 
who  can  peruse  these  inimitable  narratives  without  being  moved :  the 
author  places  us  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  he  describes ;  we 
listen  to  the  discourses,  we  imbibe  the  sentiments  of  the  principal 
actors ;  and  while  he  says  nothing  of  himself,  he  lays  open  the  whole 
interior  of  his  character.  We  feel  ourselves  introduced,  not  so  much 
to  the  acquaintance  of  an  inspired  apostle  as  to  that  of  the  most  amia« 
ble  of  men. 

The  sdection  of  his  materials  is  such  as  it  were  natural  to  expect 
ftom  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  hved ;  for,  while  the  other  evangelists 
direct  their  chief  attention  to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  John  relates 
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his  sentiments  and  discourses.  The  preceding  evangeUsts  content 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  exhibiting  his  human  history,  in 
the  record  of  those  facts  which  established  the  truth  of  his  doctrine 
and  the  divinity  of  his  mission ;  John  commences  from  an  earlier  date, 
draws  back  the  veil  of  eternity,  and  shows  us  the  subject  of  his  his- 
tory subsisting  before  all  worlds,  presiding  in  the  work  of  creation  and 
providence. 

It  is  from  this  apostle  we  learn  most  fully  the  state  of  the  contro> 
versy  between  our  Lord  and  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  in  the  course  of 
which  we  have  continual  occasion  to  admire  the  quickness  and  dex- 
terity, the  subtlety  and  profundity  displayed  in  various  discourses^ 
which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  lost  in  oblivion.  He  expatiates 
with  peculiar  interest  on  the  last  interview  between  Christ  and  his 
disciples ;  where  he  assures  them  of  his  unalterable  attachment,  and 
exerts  himself  to  console  their  grief,  to  reanimate  their  confidence,  and 
dispel  their  fears,  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  again,  when  their 
joy  should  be  such  as  no  man  should  take  from  them.  He  either  en- 
tirely omits,  or  passes  rapidly  over  the  transactions  recorded  by  the 
other  evangelists ;  but  when  he  approaches  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, 
he  lingers  and  dwells  upon  the  circumstances  of  that  awful  tragedy 
with  a  minuteness  and  particularity  of  detail,  as  though  it  had  never 
been  recorded  before. 

In  the  short  epistles  inscribed  with  his  name,  the  topic  on  which  he 
chiefly  insists  is  love,  which,  in  its  sublimer  form,  constitutes  the 
moral  essence  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  the  very  sum  and  substance  of 
tme  religion.  His  heart  was  in  perfect  unison  with  his  subject. 
Written,  as  is  supposed,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the  spirit  they  breathe 
is  that  of  a  father  inculcating  on  his  children  the  cultivation  of  every 
virtue,  and  especially  of  mutual  affection,  with  that  neglect  of  order 
and  arrangement,  and  those  reiterations  and  overflowings  of  tender 
importunity  which  are  suited  to  such  a  character.  Instead  of  assuming 
an  air  of  superiority,  in  his  first  epistle  he  suppresses  his  name  ;  and 
in  the  two  last  takes  to  himself  a  title  common  to  every  Christian 
pastor.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  styling  his  converts  children, — ^he 
styles  them  little  children : — Little  children^  keep  yourselves  from  idols  ; 
which  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  anecdote  related  by  Eusebius,  that 
when  he  was  too  much  oppressed  with  infirmity  to  permit  kam  to  exer- 
cise his  public  ministry  any  longer,  he  was  accustomed  to  be  carried 
into  the  church ;  and  after  stretching  forth  his  heble  arms,  and  crying, 
Little  children^  love  one  another^  to  retire  from  the  assembly.  So 
deeply  was  he  imbued  with  the  seraphic  love  of  the  bosom  on  which 
he  leaned,  that  it  remained  unimpaired  amid  the  decays  of  nature  and 
the  eclipse  of  intellect. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  single  incident, 
from  his  proposing  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  avenge  the  insult 
offered  to  our  Lord,  he  possessed  an  impetuous  and  eager  spirit,  not 
always  restrained  by  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above ;  but  in  maturer 
years  it  appears  to  have  subsided,  and  given  place  to  none  but  beni^ 
affections.     His  meekness  and  tenderness,  however,  were  never  v^ 
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dulged  at  the  expense  of  truth,  his  adherence  to  which  was  inviolable ; 
nor  did  he  fail  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  at  any  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt it;  insomuch  that  I  can  easily  believe  an  anecdote  related  by 
Eusebius,  that  on  his  entering  a  public  bath,  and  finding  the  notorious 
heresiarch  Cerinthus  there,  he  leil  it  with  precipitation,  exclaiming, 
"  Let  us  flee  from  this  place,  lest  it  fall  and  crush  that  enemy  of  God  !'* 
His  benevolence  spent  itself,  not  in  a  hollow  aiid  unmeaning  complai- 
sance to  the  impugners  of  the  gospel,  but  in  efforts  to  convert  them ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  he  loved  his  fellow-creatures,  was  his  anxiety 
to  preserve,  unimpaired  and  unmixed,  the  doctrine  by  which  they  were 
to  be  saved. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  the  character  of  this  eminent  apostle 
Before  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert 
to  a  few  indications  of  the  preference  with  which  he  was  honoured. 
On  perusing  the  evangelists,  it  appears  that  he  was  invariably  selected 
by  our  Lord  as  one  of  the  three  who  were  present  in  the  most  retired 
scenes  of  his  life,  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  in  the  house  of 
Tairus,  and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Whoever  else  were  absent, 
John  was  sure  to  share  his  most  confidential  moments,  and  to  witness 
his  most  secret  joys  and  conflicts.  At  the  paschal  supper,  to  which 
he  looked  forward  with  so  much  eagerness  as  the  appointed  season 
for  a  more  unreserved  disclosure  of  his  purposes  than  he  had  made 
before,  he  placed  John  next  to  himself,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  head 
naturally  rested  on  his  bosom.  Through  him  it  was  that  the  rest  of 
the  disciples  applied  to  our  Lord  to  be  informed  who  it  was  that  should 
betray  him.  But  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  preference  bestowed 
upon  John  arises  from  his  being  chosen  to  take  care  of  his  widowed 
mother  after  his  decease.  The  circumstance  is  related  with  inimitable 
simplicity  and  beauty.  No  sooner  was  our  Saviour  elevated  on  the 
cross  than  he  sees  his  mother  standing  by  along  with  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved  :  to  the  mother  he  said.  Behold  thy  son ;  to  John,  Behold  thy 
mother:  and  from  that  moment  John  took  her  to  his  ovm  house.  What 
a  rebuke  to  that  proud  and  false  philosophy  which  pretends  to  extin- 
guish the  feelings  of  nature,  and  to  erect  its  trophies  on  the  ruins  of 
humanity!  By  committing  to  the  beloved  disciple  so  precious  a 
deposite,  he  gave  him  a  stronger  demonstration  of  his  esteem  than  by 
a  whole  volume  of  panegyric. 

After  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  he  continued  to  receive  from 
his  Saviour  similar  proofs  of  his  preference.  Preserved  amid  a  violent 
and  bloody  persecution,  he  was  permitted  (such  is  the  universal  tradi- 
tion of  the  church)  to  survive  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  to  witness,  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants,  the  ful- 
filment of  his  own  predictions,  and,  finally,  to  close  a  life  extended  to 
an  extreme  old  age  in  peace  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  distinction  he  enjoyed.  To  him  it  was  given  to  con- 
vey to  the  churches  of  Asia,  among  whom  he  dwelt,  repeated  mes- 
sages from  his  ascended  Lord  to  behold  his  glory,  and  to  catch  the 
last  aecenta  of  inspiration.  To  him  it  was  given,  not  only  to  record 
the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  common  with  the  other  evangelists,  bol  lo 
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transmit  to  future  ages  the  principal  events  and  vicissitudes  which 
shall  befall  the  church  to  the  end  of  time,  in  a  series  of  visions  which 
revived  the  spirit  and  manner,  and  more  than  equalled  the  sublimity 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  Endowed  with  a  genius  equally  simple  and 
sublime,  he  mingles  with  ease  among  the  worshippers  before  the 
throne,  communes  with  beings  of  the  highest  order,  and  surveys  the 
splendours  of  the  celestial  temple  with  an  eye  that  never  blenched. 
The  place  which  he  occupies  in  the  order  and  succession  of  inspired 
men  must  at  the  same  time  ensure  to  him  a  high  distinction;  for 
while  Moses  leads  the  way,  John  brings  up  the  rear  of  that  illustrious 
company. 

To  the  selection  of  the  passage  to  which  your  attention  is  directed, 
I  was  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  mel- 
ancholy event  which  has  deprived  you  of  your  beloved  pastor.  It 
appeared  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  character,  nor  am  I  appre- 
hensive of  encountering  contradiction  when  I  affirm,  that  among  his 
numerous  acquaintance  an  entire  imanimity  will  be  felt  on  this  subject. 
It  will  be  readily  confessed,  that  his  piety  was  of  the  same  mould  and 
complexion  with  that  which  distinguished  the  beloved  disciple.  In 
the  attempt  I  shall  make  to  delineate  his  character,  let  me  not  be  sus- 
pected of  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  impart  any  information  to 
yoti^  on  whose  minds  his  virtues  have  made  that  indelible  impression 
which  is  far  above  the  power  of  words.  It  is  solely  for  the  use  of 
those  who  were  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  his  example  and  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions,  that  it  appears  to  me  not  improper  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  more  conspicuous  features  which  contributed  to  render 
him  so  eminent  a  pattern  of  Christian  excellence. 

It  is  a  homage  due  to  departed  worth,  whenever  it  rises  to  such  a 
height  as  to  render  its  possessor  an  object  of  general  attention,  to 
endeavour  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion ;  that  when  it  is  removed  from  the 
observation  of  men,  it  may  still  live  in  their  memory,  and  transmit 
through  the  shades  of  the  sepulchre  some  reflection,  however  faint,  of 
its  living  lustre.  By  enlarging  the  cloud  of  witnesses  by  which  we 
are  encompassed,  it  is  calculated  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  desire 
of  imitation ;  and  even  the  despair  of  reaching  it  is  not  without  its  use, 
by  checking  the  levity  and  correcting  the  pride  and  presumption  of  the 
human  heart. 

Doctor  Ryland  was  bom  January  29,  1763,  at  Warwick,  where 
his  venerable  father  exercised*  his  ministry  for  some  years ;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Northampton. 

The  most  remarkable  particular  recorded  of  his  infancy  is  his  early 
progress  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was  such,  that  he  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  the  celebrated  Hervey,  before  he  was 
five  years  old.  About  his  thirteenth  year  he  became  deeply  impressed 
with  religious  concern ;  and  without  any  thing  very  singular  in  his 
experience,  his  conviction  ripened  into  genuine  conversion,  and  he  was 
baptized  on  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  his  fourteenth  year.  At  the 
request  of  the  church  he  began  to  exercise  his  minislerial  gifU  in  hb 
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seventeenth  year ;  and  after  continuing  to  assist  his  father  for  some 
years,  he  was  ordained  co-pastor  with  him  in  the  year  1781.  In  this 
situation  he  remained  for  some  time ;  when,  on  lus  father's  removal 
from  Northampton,  he  became  sole  pastor  until  the  year  1793,  when 
he  received  a  imanimous  invitation  to  the  joint  offices  of  president  of 
the  Bristol  Education  Society  and  pastor,  of  Broadmead.  How  he 
conducted  himself  in  the  first  scene  of  his  labours  many  living  wit- 
nesses can  attest ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  ministry  during  that  period 
was  eminently  acceptable  and  usefiil.  During  his  residence  at  North- 
ampton, he  was  in  labours  more  abundant;  far  from  confining  his 
ministry  to  a  single  spot,  he  diffused  its  benefits  over  a  wide  circle, 
preachmg  much  in  the  surrounding  villages ;  and  though,  on  his  remo- 
val to  Bristol,  his  numerous  avocations  rendered  his  ministerial  exer- 
tions less  frequent,  he  may  justly  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  one 
of  the  most  laborious  of  pastors.  He  preached,  during  his  whole 
career,  not  less  than  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  ser- 
mons, and  at  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  distinct  places. 

If  as  a  preacher  he  never  attained  the  highest  summit  of  popularity, 
he  was  always  heard  with  attention.  His  ministry  was  replete  with 
instruction,  and  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  an  unction  which 
rendered  it  irresistible.  As  he  possessed  none  of  those  graces  of  elo- 
cution and  manner  which  secure  superficial  applause,  he  was  always 
most  esteemed  by  those  who  heard  him  the  oftenest ;  and  his  stated 
hearers  rarely,  if  ever,  wished  to  exchange  the  voice  of  their  pastor  for 
that  of  a  stranger.  His  address  was  such  as  produced  an  instanta- 
neous conviction  of  his  sincerity.  It  displayed,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  a  mind  infinitely  above  being  actuated  by  the  lust 
of  applause ;  a  spirit  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  eternal  realities, 
and  ready  to  pour  itself  forth  as  a  libation  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  his  converts.  The  effect  of  his  discourses,  excellent 
as  tliey  were  in  themselves,  was  prodigiously  heightened  by  the  venera- 
tion universally  felt  for  his  character,  and  the  just  and  high  estimation 
entertained  of  his  piety.  Piety,  indeed,  was  his  distinguished  charac- 
teristic,  which  he  possessed  to  a  degree  that  raised  him  inconceivably 
beyond  the  level  of  ordinary  Christians.  Devotion  appeared  to  be  the 
principal  element  of  his  being :  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  converse 
with  him  without  perceiving  how  entirely  it  pervaded  his  mind,  and 
imparted  to  his  whole  deportment  an  air  of  purity,  innocence,  and 
sanctity,  difficult  for  words  to  express.  His  piety  did  not  display  itself 
in  a  profusion  of  religious  discourse,  nor  in  frequently  alluding  to  the 
interior  exercises  of  his  mind  on  spiritual  subjects.  He  was  seldom 
known  to  speak  of  his  religious  joys  or  sorrows  :  his  devotional  feel- 
ings were  too  deep  and  too  sacred  to  suffer  themselves  to  evaporate  in 
ordinary  conversation.  His  religion  appeared  in  its  fruits  ;  in  gentle 
ness,  humility,  and  benevolence ;  in  a  steady,  conscientious  performance 
of  every  duty ;  and  a  careful  abstinence  from  every  appearance  of  evil 
As  little  did  his  character  partake  of  the  ascetic.  It  never  entered  into 
liis  thoughts  that  religion  was  an  enemy  to  the  innocent  pleasures  and 
fiocial  endearments  of  human  life,  of  which  he  entertained  a  high  relisht 
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%nd  which  his  constant  regard  to  the  Deity  rendered  subservient  to 
piety,  by  the  gratitude  which  they  mspired  and  the  conviction  which 
they  deepened  of  the  divine  benignity.  His  love  to  the  Great  Supreme 
was  equally  exempt  from  slavish  timidity  and  presumptuous  familuuity : 
it  was  an  awful  love,  such  as  the  beatific  vision  may  be  supposed  to 
inspire  where  the  worshippers  veil  their  faces  in  that  presence  in  which 
they  rejoice  with  ecstatic  joy.  As  he  cherished  a  firm  persuasion  that 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ensure  the  production  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble sum  of  good,  in  comparison  of  which  the  quantity  of  natural  and 
moral  evil  permitted  to  remain  vanishes  and  disappears,  his  views  of 
the  divine  administration  were  a  source  of  unmingled  joy ;  while  his 
profound  sense  of  the  essential  holiness  and  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Raler,  kept  alive  those  sentiments  of  penitence  and  humility  to  which 
too  many  optimists  are  strangers.  He  feared  the  great  and  terrible 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God, 

Humility  was,  in  fact,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  character. 
It  was  depicted  on  his  countenance,  his  manners,  his  language ;  it  per- 
vaded almost  every  thing  he  said  or  did.  He  might  most  truly  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  be  clothed  with  it.  The  mode 
in  which  it  operated  was  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the  shallow  expe- 
dients adopted  by  those  who  vainly  attempt  to  secure  the  praise  of  that 
quality  without  possessing  it.  It  neither  prompted  him  to  depreciate 
his  talents  nor  to  disclaim  his  virtues ;  to  speak  in  debasing  terms  of 
himself  nor  to  exaggerate  his  imperfections  and  failings.  It  taught 
him  the  rarer  art  of  forgetting  himself.  His  readiness  to  take  the 
lowest  place  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  eagerness  of  all  who 
knew  him  to  assign  him  the  highest ;  and  this  was  the  only  competi- 
tion which  the  distinctions  of  life  ever  cost  him.  His  modesty  was 
such  that  the  praises  he  was  most  solicitous  to  merit  he  blushed  to 
receive;  and  never  appeared  so  disconcerted  and  embarrassed  as 
when  he  was  necessitated  to  hear  his  own  commendations.  Hence  it 
will  be  easily  inferred,  that  he  was  completely  exempt  from  the 
jealousy  of  superior  talent  or  reputation  ;  that  it  gave  hun  not  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness  to  find  himself  eclipsed,  and  that  he  was  the  ardem 
admirer  and  panegyrist  of  the  mental  endowments  in  which  he  was 
most  deficient.  Though  he  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the  powers  of 
his  imagination,  and  was  little  distinguished  for  the  graces  of  style,  no 
one  was  ever  more  disposed  to  admire  them  wherever  they  were  con- 
spicuous. The  candour  and  benignity  of  his  mind  prepared  him  to 
embrace  every  kind  of  intellectual  superiority,  to  rejoice  in  every  dis- 
play of  talent  devoted  to  the  interest  of  religion,  and  to  derive  exquisite 
gratification  from  the  operation  of  those  qualities  and  powers  to  which 
he  made  the  least  pretensions.  His  enjoyment  of  intellectual  repast 
was  not  impaired  by  the  consciousness  of  not  having  contributed  to 
furnish  it ;  and  his  virtue  was  thus  its  own  reward,  by  enabling  him 
to  reap  the  harvest  where  he  neither  sowed  the  seed  nor  prepared 
the  soil. 

If  any  man  ever  practised  the  gentleness  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was 
certainly  our  lamented  friend.     Possessed  of  a  temper  naturally  quick 
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end  imtable,  he  had,  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  religion,  so  far  snbdned 
that  propensity,  that  it  was  rarely  suffered  to  appear ;  and  when  it  did, 
it  was  a  momentary  agitation  which  quickly  subsided  into  kindness 
and  benignity.  His  sensibility  was  exquisite.  There  were  a  numer* 
ous  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  could  rarely  advert  without  tears. 
The  bare  recurrence  to  his  mind  of  the  great  objects  of  religion  was 
sufficient  to  jy^duce  a  gush  of  tenderness ;  so  entirely  was  his  heart 
softened,  that  it  might  be  truly  styled  a  heart  offiesh.  Nor  was  his 
sensibility  conEned  to  religion.  It  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  his 
life,  producing  a  quick  and  powerM  sympathy,  not  only  with  his  own 
species,  but  with  thie  whole  circle  of  animated  nature,  the  properties 
of  which  he  took  great  delight  in  investigating,  and  in  tracing  the 
exquisite  contrivance  of  its  benevolent  Author  for  its  preservation  and 
enjoyment. 

His  extreme  susceptibility  of  feeling  combined  with  his  gentleness 
and  timidity,  necessarily  exposed  him  to  be  wounded  whenever  he  en- 
countered harsh  and  unfeeling  manners ;  and  from  the  same  cause  he 
was  liable  to  be  hurt  by  every  symptom  of  unkindness,  even  where 
none  was  intended.  His  sensitive  mind  was  impressed  with  every 
variety  of  temper  in  those  with  whom  he  conversed ;  and  if  his  peace 
was  less  frequently  invaded  from  this  quarter  than  might  have  been 
expected,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  reverence  which  his  character  so 
miiversally  inspired.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  trespass  upon 
so  much  innocence  and  piety. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  though  religion  in  its  ordinary 
mode  of  exhibition  commands  but  little  respect,  when  it  rises  to  the 
sublime,  and  is  perceived  to  tincture  and  pervade  the  whole  character, 
it  seldom  fails  to  draw  forth  the  homage  of  mankind.  The  most  hard- 
ened impiety  and  daring  profligacy  will  find  it  difficult  to  despise  the 
man  who  manifestly  appears  to  walk  with  God,  whose  whole  system 
of  life  is  evidently  influenced  and  directed  by  the  powers  of  the  world 
io  come.  The  ridicule  cast  on  religious  characters  is  not  always 
directed  towards  their  religion,  but  more  oflen  perhaps  to  the  little  it 
performs  contrasted  with  the  loftiness  of  its  pretensions ;  a  ridicule 
which  deriyes  its  force  from  the  very  sublimity  of  the  principles  which 
the  profession  of  piety  assumes.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
eharacter  of  Dr.  Ryland  provoked,  on  any  occasion,  the  sneer  of  the 
mfldel  or  the  scorn  of  the  ungodly. 

I  The  opportunities  of  making  great  sacriflces  for  the  good  of  mankind 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  he  who  remains  inactive  till  it  is  in  his 
power  to  confer  signal  benefits  or  yield  important  services,  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  incurring  the  doom  of  the  slothful  servant.  It  is  the 
preference  of  duty  to  inclmation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  it  is  the 
practice  of  self-denial  in  a  thousand  little  instances  which  forms  the 
truest  test  of  character,  and  secures  the  honour  and  the  reward  of 
those  who  Iwe  not  to  themselves.  Viewed  in  this  light,  our  lamented 
friend  presented  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue  rarely  if  ever  surpassed. 
His  whole  life  was  a  series  of  acts  of  self-denial ;  his  conduct  appeared 
invariably  to  proceed  from  the  impulse  of  benevolence  and  the  sense 
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of  daty;  and  though  not  exempt  from  the  enors  and  imperfections 
incident  to  the  present  state,  his  eye  toas  dltoays  singlejhiB  inten- 
tions always  upright.  If  the  essence  of  Christian  perfection  consists 
ia  a  sole  and  supreme  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  probably  made 
as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  is  attainable  in  the  present  state,  though 
he  not  only  never  pretended  to  it,  but  held  all  such  pretensions  ia 
abhorrence. 

Justice  to-  his  memory  will  not  permit  me  to  suppress  the  mention 
of  that  strict  and  inviolable  regard  to  truth  which  he  preserved  in  all 
his  words  and  actions.  He  would  never  allow  himself  to  employ  those 
exaggerations  and  colours  in  the  narration  of  facts  which  many  who 
would  shudder  at  a  deliberate  falsehood  freely  indulge ;  some  for  the 
gratification  of  their  passions  or  the  advancement  of  their  interests, 
and  others  purely  from  the  impulse  of  vanity  and  a  wish  to  render 
their  narratives  more  striking,  and  their  conversation  more  poignant. 
Whatever  Dr.  Ryland  affirmed  was,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  extended, 
as  certain  as  an  identical  proposition ;  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the 
substantial  truth  of  what  he  asserted ;  he  was  so  anxious  that  the  im- 
pression he  conveyed  should  exactly  coincide,  as  well  in  its  degree  as 
in  kind,  with  his  internal  conviction,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  he  was  too 
tenacious  of  truth,  and  may  be  said  to  have  carried  his  scrupulosity 
too  far.  I  have  often  been  amused  at  observing  the  compass  he 
would  fetch,  and  the  circumlocutions  he  would  have  recourse  to  in  the 
narration  of  facts,  rather  than  incur  the  possibility  of  misrepresentation 
or  mistake. 

Few  men  have  exhibited  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  candour  than 
your  excellent  and  lamented  pastor.  Though  a  Calvinist,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  attached  to  its  peculiarities  in  a  higher 
degree  than  most  of  the  advocates  of  that  system,  he  extended  his 
affection  to  all  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ,  and  was  ingenious  in 
discovering  reasons  for  thinking  well  of  many  who  widely  dissented 
fiom  his  religious  views.  No  man  was  more  remarkable  for  combining 
a  zealous  attachment  to  his  own  principles  with  the  utmost  liberality 
of  mind  towards  those  who  differed  from  him ;  an  abhorrence  of  error 
with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  erroneous.  He  detested  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  in  religion,  and  opposed  every  tendency  to  circum- 
scribe it  by  the  limits  of  party.  His  treatise  on  Baptism  furnishes  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  religious  controversy  should 
be  conducted  on  a  subject  on  which  the  combatants  on  both  sides  have 
frequently  disgraced  themselves  by  an  acrimony  and  bitterness  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  point  in  debate.  How 
extraordinary  is  it,  that  they  who  differ  only  on  one  subject,  and  that 
confessedly  of  secondary  moment,  should  have  contended  with  more 
fierceness  than  has  usually  been  displayed  in  a  contest  pro  arts  etfocisj 
for  all  that  is  dear  and  important  in  Christianity !  Is  it  that  their  near 
approach  as  religious  denominations  exposes  them  more  to  the  spirit 
of  rivalry,  as  adjoining  kingdoms  are  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  or 
that  it  is  the  property  of  bigotry  to  acquire  an  additional  degree  of 
malignity  by  being  concentrated  on  one  point  and  directed  to  one 
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Object  t  Whateyer  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  singular  and  greatly 
to  be  lamented.  He  whose  removal  from  us  we  so  deeply  regret  was 
too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  expose  him  to  that 
snare ;  his  love  of  good  men  of  every  nation,  sect,  and  party  was 
fervent  and  disinterested,  nor  was  it  confined  to  the  bounds  of  his 
personal  knowledge ;  it  engaged  him  in  a  most  affectionate  and  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  eminent  persons  in  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe,  whose  faces  he  never  saw ;  so  signally  was  he  prepared  for 
sitting  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  where  the  whole  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first-born  will 
be  convened  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

In  addition  to  his  other  excellences,  none  who  were  honoured  with 
his  intimacy  will  fail  to  recollect  his  diligence  in  the  improvement  of 
time,  of  the  value  of  which  he  entertained  too  deep  a  sense  to  allow 
any  part  of  it  to  run  to  waste.  By  the  practice  of  early  rising  and  a 
most  exact  distribution  of  his  hours  to  their  respective  employments, 
he  contrived  to  husband  a  treasure  which  no  one  is  permitted  to 
squander  without  severely  repenting  it,  though  that  repentance  may 
possibly  arrive  too  late.  Employing  every  day  as  if  it  were  the  last, 
and  subjecting  every  portion  of  time  to  a  reUgious  regulation,  he 
worked  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  From  taste  as  well 
as  from  principle  he  was'warmly  attached  to  order  and  method,  which 
he  extended  to  th3  minutest  particulars.  Thus  the  transactions  of  his 
whole  life  lay  before  him,  by  looking  back  on  the  turns^  and  vicissitudes 
of  which  he  was  accumulating  fresh  materials  for  gratitude,  and 
acquiring  new  lessons  of  prudence  and  piety. 

That  with  all  this  varied  excellence  he  united  some  imperfections 
will  be  readily  allowed ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  ihey  were  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  imperfections,  since  they 
grew  out  of  his  natural  temperament,  and  were  not  to  be  imputed  to  an 
obliquity  of  will  or  to  a  deficiency  in  the  strength  of  his  moral  prin- 
ciple. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  a  certain  timidity  of  spurit, 
a  proneness  to  augur  danger  where  none  existed,  which,  from  an 
excessive  apprehension  of  doing  evil,  sometimes  arrested  his  power 
of  doing  good.  His  caution  was  extreme,  and  his  natural  aversion  to 
bold  and  hazardous  measures,  on  some  occasions,  enervated  his  reso- 
lutions and  crippled  his  efforts.  Alive  to  the  possible  inconvenience 
resulting  from  an  unnecessary  disclosure  of  his  views,  he  narrowed  his 
confidence  too  much,  lost  the  advantage  of  that  assistance  and  co- 
operation which  he  might  easily  have  commanded,  and  in  some  of  the 
most  trying  exigencies  of  his  life  doomed  himself  to  walk  alone.  It 
must  be  also  acknowledged  by  his  warmest  admirers  that  he  was 
deficient  in  the  spuit  of  authority,  that  he  wanted  the  power  of  assert- 
ing his  rights,  of  repressing  the  encroachments  of  petulance,  and  of 
sustaining  his  pretensions  to  rule.  The  extreme  gendeness  of  his 
character  was  such,  that  it  left  him  too  much  to  the  mercy  of  those 
who  were  conscious  they  might  abuse  it  without  danger  of  incurring 
his  resentment.  He  not  only  carried  with  him  no  offensive,  but  he  had 
no  defensive  armour.    This  want  of  force  and  energy  of  character». 
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which  was  his  chief  imperfection,  was  not,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
entirely  natural,  but  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  an  injudicious 
mode  of  treatment  in  early  life,  and  to  some  severe  trials  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  which  pressed  with  such  force  on  his  mind 
that  it  never  entirely  recovered  its  elasticity.  He  witnessed  in  his 
excellent  father  an  excess  of  vehemence,  a  careless  intrepidity  of 
temper,  that  with  the  most  upright  intentions  involved  him  in  so  much 
distress,  that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  that  extreme  betrayed  him  into  a 
contrary  one.  The  grand  maxim  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  his  life  was  a  determination  to  shun  every  approach 
to  what  he  had  seen  productive  of  so  much  inconvenience ;  forgetting, 
pertiaps,  too  much,  that  the  opposite  to  that  which  is  wrong  is  not 
always  right.  Hence  the  fear  of  consequences  predominated  too 
much  in  his  course  of  action,  and  he  was  more  easily  deterred  by  the 
apprehension  of  possible  evil  than  incited  to  action  by  the  prospect  of 
good.  In  the  words  of  an  ingenious  writer,  employed  on  a  different 
occasion,  ''  there  was  nothing  he  needed  to  he  cautioned  against  so  much 
as  caution  itself.*** 

I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  have  charged  our  excellent  friend 
with  a  want  of  openness  of  character.  As  far  as  such  an  imputation 
has  any  colour  of  truth,  it  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  the  deficiency 
complained  of  was  in  no  degree  tinctured  with  dissimulation  or  cunning. 
It  was  partly  the  effect  of  that  timidity  which  he  was  acknowledged 
to  possess,  partly  of  that  gentleness  which  shrunk  with  an  instinctive 
recoil  from  contention,  and  which  disposed  him,  however  his  feelings 
might  be  wounded,  to  breathe  out  his  complaints  in  the  ear  of  friend- 
ship rather  than  demand  such  an  explanation  or  apology  as  might 
have  restored  confidence  and  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 
He  repressed  his  anger,  but  indulged  his  grief;  and  was  accustomed 
on  such  occasions  to  conduct  himself  rather  like  a  person  wounded 
than  offended.  Thus  the  uneasy  sensations  with  which  his  mind  was 
fraught  were  allowed  to  accumulate,  producing  not  malignity  indeed 
or  rancour,  of  which  he  was  incapable,  but  permanent  disgust.  Be 
ye  angry^  saith  the  Scripture,  and  sin  not.  A  violent  suppression  of 
the  natural  feelings  is  not  the  b6st  expedient  for  obviating  their  injurious 
effects ;  and  though  nothing  requires  a  more  vigilant  restraint  than  the 
emotions  of  anger,  the  uneasiness  of  which  it  is  productive  is,  perhaps, 
best  evaporated  by  its  natural  and  temperate  expression :  not  to  say 
that  it  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature  for  the  repression 
of  injury,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  decorum  of  society. 

Such,  and  such  only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  was  the  origin  of  that 
reserve  which  forms  the  most  plausible  objection  to  his  character,  and 
which,  when  closely  investigated,  will  be  considered  more  as  an 
infelicity  than  a  fault.  That  it  contributed  to  render  him  less  influen- 
tial, less  powerful,  and  totally  disqualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a 
party  will  be  readily  admitted ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  ren- 
dered him  much  less  amiable.     The  worst  effect  of  it  was,  that  it 

*  S#e  Morrises  "^  Life  of  FnUer,'*  a  work  wbicb  oouUOns  a  moat  able  and  accurate  delioeation  oC 
Cbe  ehancterof  tbat  extnunrdinaiy  man. 
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sometimes  imparted  to  his  conduct  the  semblance  of  disingenuous  cork 
ceahnent,  while  he  was  in  reality  an  example  of  artless  simplicity.i 
For  the  liberty  I  have  assumed  of  alluding  to  the  imperfections  of  our. 
lamented  friend,  my  only  apology  is,  that  unqualified  praise  is  entitled 
to  little  credit,  and  that  the  failings  which  attach  to  the  character  of  the' 
best  of  men  are  often  as  instructive  as  their  virtues. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  of  his  literary 
<;haracter  and  attainments ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  neglected  in  speak- 
ing of  the  president  of  a  theological  institute.  My  knowledge,  how- 
ever, on  this  head  is  too  limited  to  allow  me  to  say  more  than  that  he 
was  a  scholar  from  his  infancy,  that  his  attainments  in  the  Hebrew- 
language  were  profound,  that  he  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  science,  and  that  his  reading  was  various  and  extensive. 
As  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  study  and  meditation,  so  his  mental 
opulence  was  much  greater  than  his  modesty  would  permit  him  to 
reveal;  his  disposition  to  conceal  his  attainments  being  nearly  as 
strong  as  that  of  some  men  to  display  them.  , 

He  had  a  passion  for  natural  history,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
was  much  assisted  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  lus  eyes,  which  were 
a  kind  of  natural  microscopes.  The  observations  he  made  on  various 
natural  productions,  without  the  aid  of  instruments,  were  really  sur- 
prising ;  and  though  the  peculiarity  in  his  visual  organs  deprived  him 
of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  sublime  and  magnificent  features 
of  nature,  it  gave  him  a  singular  advantage  for  tracing  her  minuter 
operations. 

'  But  the  science  in  which  he  most  delighted,  and  to  which  he  bent 
the  full  force  of  his  mind,  was  theology:  not  that  theology  which  is 
built  on  human  speculation,  and  supported  by  scholastic  subtleties,  but 
ihat  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  his  will,  which  shone  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  incessant  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
your  pastor  became  a  scribe  well  instructed  for  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
and^  like  a  wise  householder^  was  enabled  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  trea' 
sure  things  new  and  ohL  The  system  of  divinity  to  which  he  adhered 
was  moderate  Calvinism,  as  modelled  and  explained  by  that  prodigy 
of  metaphysical  acumen,  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  the 
writings  of  this  great  man,  and  those  of  his  followers,  he  formed  a 
warm  predilection  very  early,  which  contmued  ever  after  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  his  public  ministry  as  well  as  his  theological 
inquiries  and  pursuits.  It  inspired  him  with  the  most  elevated  con- 
ceptions of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  to  the  display  of  which 
it  taught  him  to  refer  the  whole  economy  of  Providence  and  of  grace, 
while  he  inculcated  the  indispensable  duty  of  loving  God,  not  merely 
for  the  benefits  he  bestows,  but  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  essendsd 
to  true  religion.  Hence  he  held  in  abhorrence  those  pretended  religious 
affections  which  have  their  origin  and  termination  in  self  Whether 
he  attached  an  undue  importance  to  these  speculations,  and  rendered 
them  occasionally  too  prominent  in  his  public  ministrations,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  determine ;  it  is  certain  that  they  effectually  secured  him 
from  the  slightest  tendency  to  Antinomianism,  and  contributed  not  a 
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little  to  give  purity  and  elevation  to  his  religious  views.  The  two 
extremes  against  which  you  are  well  aware  he  was  most  solicitous  to 
guard  the  religious  public  were,  Pelagian  pride  and  Antinomian  licen- 
tiousness ;  the  first  of  which  he  detested  as  an  insult  on  the  grace  of 
the  gospel ;  the  last,  on  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  law. 

By  the  removal  of  a  minister  of  Christ  so  able,  so  disinterested, 
so  devoted,  you  have  sustained  a  loss,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate,  much  more  to  repair.  A  successor  you  may 
easily  procure,  but  where  will  you  find  one  who  will  so  naturally  care 
for  ytmr  state  f  who,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season^  is  willing  to 
impart  to  you  not  only  the  gospel,  but  his  own  soul  also,  because  ye  are 
dear  unto  him  f  You  may  hear  the  same  truths  from  other  lips,  sup- 
ported by  illustrations  and  arguments  equally  clear  and  cogent :  the 
same  duties  inculcated  by  similar  motives ;  but  where  will  you  find 
them  enforced  and  recommended  by  an  example  equally  elevated,  an 
affection  equally  tender  ?  Where  will  you  look  for  another  whose 
whole  life  is  a  luminous  commentary  on  his  doctrine,  and  who  can 
invite  you  to  no  heights  of  piety  but  what  you  are  conscious  he  has  him- 
self attained  ?  When  you  add  to  this  the  effect  of  a  residence  among 
you  of  above  thirty  years,  during  which  he  became  the  confidential 
friend  of  your  parents,  the  guide  of  your  youth,  and  after  witnessing 
the  removal  of  one  generation  to  a  better  world,  was  the  honoured  in- 
strument of  raising  up  another  in  their  room ;  when  you  reflect  on  the 
continued  emanations  of  wisdom  and  piety  which  proceeded  for  so  long 
a  space  from  this  burning  and  shining  light,  you  must  be  convinced 
that  your  loss  is  irreparable.* 

The  removal  of  such  a  pastor,  of  one  whose  labours  you  have  so 
long  enjoyed,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  a  church.  It  is  an  event 
which  no  living  generation  can  wimess  more  than  once;  and  it  surely 
calls  upon  you  to  consider  what  improvement  you  have  made  of  such 
advantages,  and  what  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  you  in  the  final  day 
of  account,  when  you  and  your  pastor  shall  meet  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judge ;  he  to  give  an  account  of  his  ministry,  you  of 
its  effect  on  your  character.  In  relation  to  him  the  event  is  not  doubt- 
fill.  He  has  finished  his  course,  he  has  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there 
remains  for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  Christ  the  righteous 
Judge  will  give  him  on  that  day.  Would  to  God  the  issue  were  equally 
certain  and  equally  happy  on  the  part  of  those  who  so  long  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  such  a  ministry !  That  such  will  be  the  issue  wiih  re- 
spect to  many  who  compose  this  auditory  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  with 
what  inconceivable  joy  will  he  witness  the  felicity  which  awaits  them, 
while  he  presents  them  before  the  throne,  saying,  Here  am  I,  and  the 
children  which  thou  hast  given  me !  With  what  delight  will  they  renew 
the  intercourse  which  death  had  interrupted,  and  retrace  togedier  the 
steps  of  their  mysterious  pilgrimage !  while  the  gratitude  they  will 
experience  towards  him  who  was  instrumental  in  conducting  them 

•  TiM  ehnnli  wisely  eougtat  Ibra  raeeewor  to  their  txoeUent  putm  In  tbe  ftutbor  of  tills  dis- 
course, wlu)  remored  tnm  Leicester  to  Bristol  in  the  spring  of  18St6  ;  but  wbose  admlnbls  labour* 
than  were  temoinatod  by  death  within  five  years  .—En. 
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thither  will  be  only  inferior  to  that  which  they  will  feel  towards  God 
and  the  Lamb.  How  trivial  will  every  other  distinction  then  appear, 
compared  to  the  honour  of  having  turned  many  to  righteousness !  of 
having  sown  that  seed  which  shall  be  reaped  in  life  everlasting !  A 
large  portion  of  this  felicity  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  accrue  to  your  pas* 
tor  from  those  who  are  accustomed  to  assemble  within  these  wedls  ; 
but  should  it  in  any  instance  be  otherwise,  should  the  event  be  of  a 
contrary  nature,  he  will  be  a  sweet'Smelling  savour  to  God^  even  in  them 
that  perish.  His  happiness  will  be  unimpaired,  his.  reward  undimin- 
ished, and  the  feelings  with  which  he  was  wont  to  contemplate  such  a 
catastrophe  will  give  place  to  sentiments  of  a  higher  order.  The 
tears  which  he  here  wept  over  souls  in  danger  of  perishing  will  be 
shed  no  more ;  all  his  agitation  and  anxiety  on  their  account  will  be 
laid  to  rest;  nor  will  they  who  refused  to  constitute  his  joy  by  their 
conversion  be  suffered  to  mar  his  felicity  by  their  destruction. 

It  is  not  the  church  and  congregation  only  over  which  he  presided 
with  so  much  honour  that  feels  itself  interested  in  this  event.  The 
sensation  which  it  has  produced  is  widely  extended,  and  has  reached 
every  part  of  this  great  and  populous  city ;  a  city  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  comprehend  his  worth  and  to  mourn  his  loss.  When  a 
Reynolds,  whose  munificence  flowed  in  a  thousand  channels,  and 
whose  example  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  quitted  the 
scene  which  he  had  so  long  adorned  with  his  presence,  and  enriched 
with  his  bounty,  that  a  general  sensation  should  be  excited  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected.  But  that  the  removal  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, who  possessed  none  of  these  advantages,  should  produce  a  regret 
so  universal  and  so  deep,  is  a  pleasing  homage  to  the  majesty  of 
religion ;  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  it  exerts  over  the 
consciences  of  men.  If  blessings  are  bestowed  and  judgments 
averted  in  answer  to  prayer,  as  the  Scripture  every  where  teaches, 
and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  proportioned  to  the  fervour  of  faith  and 
the  perfection  of  obedience,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  in- 
habitants of  this  place  may  be  indebted  to  our  excellent  friend,  by 
whose  removal  they  have  lost  a  powerful  intercessor  with  God. 

By  an  extensive  circle  of  ministers  and  churches  who  shared  his 
friendship  and  on  various  occasions  enjoyed  his  labours,  his  loss  will 
be  deeply  lamented,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  though  the  faithful 
dispensers  of  evangdical  instruction  may  now  be  reckoned  by  thou- 
sands, how  few  are  lefl  who  can  sustain  a  comparison  with  him  in  all 
the  qualities  which  adorn  the  gospel,  and  give  the  possessor  power 
with  God. 

That  denomination  of  Christians  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  dis- 
tmguished  ornament  will  especially  lay  this  providence  to  heart. 
Our  hands  are  weakened  this  day;  and  if  the  glory  is  not  departed 
from  us,  it  is  at  least  eclipsed  and  obscured.  We  have  been  visited 
with  stroke  upon  stroke.  Our  brightest  lights  have  been  successively 
extinguished ;  and  in  vain  do  we  look  around  for  a  Beddome,  a  Booth, 
a  Fuller,  or  a  Ryland ;  names  which  would  have  given  lustre  to  any 
denomination,  and  were  long  the  glory  of  ours*     Your  pastor  was 
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endeared  to  08  as  one  of  the  last  links  of  the  chain  >jrhich  connected 
the  present  generation  with  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Mission* 
From  the  very  beginning  he  mingled  his  counsels  and  his  prayers 
with  that  determined  band  who,  in  the  absence  of  all  human  resources* 
resolved  to  send  the  gospel  ^o  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  globe ;  nor 
did  he  cease  to  his  last  hour  to  watch  over  its  progress  widi  parental 
solicitude.  The  intimate  fnendship  which  subsisted  between  that 
lovely  triumvirate,  Fuller,  Ryland,  and  Sutcliff,  which  never  suffered 
a  moment's  interruption  or  abatement,  was  cemented  by  their  common 
attachment  to  that  object.  Of  congenial  sentiments  and  taste*  though 
of  very  different  temperament  and  character,  there  was  scarce  a 
thought  which  they  did  not  communicate  to  each  other,  while  they 
united  all  their  energies  in  supporting  the  same  cause ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  success  of  our  mission  is  most  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  vigour  of  Fuller,  the  prudence  of  Sutcliff,  or  the  piety  of  Ryland. 
Is  it  presumption  to  suppose  they  still  turn  their  attention  to  that 
object  ?  that  they  bend  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan*  and 
sympathize  with  the  toils  of  Carey  and  of  his  associates,  content  to 
postpone  the  pleasure  which  awaits  them  on  his  arrival,  while  they 
behold  the  steady  though  gradual  progress  of  light,  and  see  at  no 
great  distance  the  idol  temples  fallen,  the  vedas  and  shasters  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  the  cruel  rites  of  a  degrading  superstition  abhorred 
and  abandoned,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  toorld  become  the  kingdoms 
of  God  and  of  his  Christ? 

But  by  none  will  the  removal  of  our  excellent  friend  be  more  deeply 
felt  than  by  our  missionaries  in  India,  and  especially  by  the  venerable 
Carey,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  (he  ministry;  a 
circumstance  which  he  sometimes  mentioned  with  honest  triumph, 
after  witnessing  the  career  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who,  from  the 
lowest  poverty  and  obscurity,  without  assistance,  rose,  by  dint  of 
unrelenting  industry  to  the  highest  honours  of  literature,  became  one 
of  the  first  of  orientalists,  the  first  of  missionaries,  and  the  instrument 
of  diffusing  more  religious  knowledge  among  his  contemporaries  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  since  the  Reformation ;  a  man 
who  unites,  with  the  most  profound  and  varied  attainments,  the  fervour 
of  an  evangelist,  the  piety  of  a  saint,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
His  chief  conscdation,  on  receiving  the  melancholy  tidmgs,  will  un- 
doubtedly arise  firom  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  in  a  better  world, 
where  those  who  have  been  fellow-pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  tears  will 
be  associated  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  never  more  to  part. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good  men,  in  a  future  state, 
infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the  mind  of  Tully, — ^if  an  airy  specu- 
lation, for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on  his  ccmvictions,  • 
could  inspure  him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel 
who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  sayings  of  God!  How 
should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  certainty  rather,  of  spending  a 
blissfiil  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing  them 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  and  the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not 
only  iminjured,  but  refined  and  perfected,  "  with  every  tear  wiped  from 
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their  eyes,^  standing  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  in  white 
robes  and  pcdms  in  their  handsj  crying  mth  a  loud  voice^  Salvation  to 
God  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb^for  ever  and  ever  ! 
What  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken 
together,  to  recount  the  toils  of  combat  and  the  labour  of  the  way,  and 
to  approach,  not  the  house,  but  the  throne  of  God  in  company,  in  order 
to  join  in  the  symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves  amid 
the  splendours  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific  vision ! 

To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are  tending ;  and  if  there  is  a 
law  from  whose  operation  none  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly  conveys 
their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust,  there  is  another  not  less  certain 
or  less  powerful  which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the  abodes  of  bliss, 
to  the  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God.  The  wheels  of  nature  are 
not  made  to  roll  backward ;  every  thing  presses  on  towards  eternity ; 
fi:om  the  birth  of  time  an  impetuous  current  has  set  in,  which  bears  all 
the  sons  of  men  towards  that  interminable  ocean.  Meanwhile  heaven 
is  attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  enriching 
itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting  within  its  capacious  bosom 
whatever  is  pure,  permanent,  and  divine,  leaving  nothing  for  the  last 
fire  to  consume  but  the  objects  and  the  slaves  of  concupiscence ;  while 
every  thing  which  grace  has  prepared  and  beautified  shall  be  gathered 
and  selected  from  the  ruins  of  the  world  to  adorn  that  eternal  city 
which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it^for  the 
glory  of  God  doth  enlighten  itj  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  Let 
us  obey  the  voice  that  calls  us  thither ;  let  us  seek  the  things  that 
are  abovcj  and  no  longer  cleave  to  a  world  which  must  shortly  perish, 
and  which  we  must  shortly  quit,  while  we  neglect  to  prepare  for  that 
in  which  we  are  invited  to  dwell  for  ever.  Let  us  follow  in  the  track 
of  those  holy  men  who  together  with  your  beloved  and  faithful  pastor 
have  taught  .us  by  their  voice  and  encouraged  us  by  their  example, 
that  J  laying  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  us^  we 
may  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  While  every  thing 
within  us  and  around  us  reminds  us  of  the  approach  of  death,  and 
concurs  to  teach  us  that  this  is  not  our  rest,  let  us  hasten  our  prepara- 
tions for  another  world,  and  earnestly  implore  that  grace  which  alone 
can  put  an  end  to  that  fatal  war  which  our  desires  have  too  long  waged 
with  OUT  destiny.  When  these  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  t^hat 
which  the  will  of  heaven  renders  unavoidable  shall  become  our  choicCf 
all  things  will  be  ours ;  life  will  be  divested  of  its  vanity,  and  death 
of  its  terrors.  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved^  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness^ 
looking  for  and  hasting  to  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God^  wherein  the 
heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat?  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness* 
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Dear  Brethren, 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion. 
We  have  many  and  great  thanks  to  render  to  our  common  God  and 
Father,  for  preserving  us  through  another  year,  and  permitting  us  once 
more  to  assemble  ourselves  together.  We  have  too  often  experienced 
your  candour  and  good-will  to  doubt  of  your  bearing  with  us  while  we 
exhort  you  with  all  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

You  will  remember,  brethren,  the  dignity  of  the  dispensation  under 
which  you  live ;  that  it  is  not  the  institution  of  man,  but  the  wise  and 
gracious  plan  of  God  to  make  you  happy.  With  this  view  he  raised 
up  the  people  of  the  Jews,  kept  them  distinct  from  all  others,  and  gave 
them  such  a  portion  of  knowledge  as  might,  in  due  time,  prepare  for 
the  display  of  the  gospel.  With  this  view  a  succession  of  priests 
was  kept  up,  the  eye  of  prophecy  was  enlightened,  and  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  stretched  forth.  After  thus  preparing  the  way,  our 
great  Redeemer  himself  appeared  upon  the  earth,  lived  in  humiliation 
and  sorrow,  and  died  in  agony  and  disgrace.  During  the  time  of  his 
personal  ministry  he  had  every  attestation  of  Deity  in  his  favour,  and 
the  power  of  God  was  often  exerted  in  a  most  signal  manner.  After 
his  ascension,  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge  and  power  was  given 
to  his  disciples  than  had  been  afforded  them  before.  They  asserted 
his  character,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  in  the  very 
place  in  which  he  had  been  crucified.  They  were  endued  with  a 
miraculous  skill  in  tongues,  for  the  very  purpose  of  spreading  the 
gospel  through  the  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  with  what  success 
they  did  it,  and  how,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  of  death,  they  main- 
tained their  cause,  while  many  of  them  perished  in  their  sufferings,  is 
well  known,  and  will  draw  tears  of  admiration  and  gratitude  from  all 
succeeding  ages. 

When  we  see  the  Saviour  descending  from  heaven  as  a  witness  for 
God,  and  behold  his  sufferings  and  death,  we  cannot  help  being  aston- 
ished at  so  stupendous  a  scene,  and  inquiring  into  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  to  accomplish.  One,  among  many  other  great  ends  which 
are  answered  by  it,  is  the  removing  the  ignorance  and  error  in  which 
we  are  by  nature  involved,  and  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
our  true  happiness.    If  there  be  a  moral  governor  of  the  world,  it  must 
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be  of  great  importance  to  know  upon  what  terms  we  stand  with  hinif 
and  what  expectations  we  may  form  from  him.  A  sober,  reflecting 
man  could  scarcely  feel  himself  at  ease  till  he  attained  to  some  cer^ 
tamty  in  points  of  so  much  consequence ;  and  yet  how  little  informa- 
tion we  can  derive  from  reason  in  inquiries  of  dus  nature  may  be 
seen  from  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  those  the  most  enlightened 
and  refined ;  which,  after  all  their  researches,  have  not  been  able  to 
come  to  any  aCTeement,  or  to  gain  any  satisfaction.  We  may  discover, 
by  the  light  of  nature,  the  existence  of  a  Being  who  is  possessed  of 
all  possible  perfection.  The  works  of  God  sufficiently  display  his 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  power ;  but  with  respect  to  the  appHcation  of 
these  in  any  particular  instance  it  leaves  us  entirely  at  a  loss.  We 
have  no  measure  which  we  can  apply  to  the  operations  of  an  infinite 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Divine  Being 
possesses  all  the  attributes  which  compose  supreme  excellence,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say,  in  particular  instances,  what  path  of  cimduct 
may  best  consist  with  those  perfections  in  their  most  extensive  ope- 
ration. Indeed,  to  discover  not  only  the  leading  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  but  to  be  acquainted  beforehand  with  every  direction 
they  will  take,  would  be  iiilly  to  comprehend  the  Most  High.  When, 
therefore,  without  the  aid  of  revelatibn,  we  attempt  to  foretel  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Almighty  we  are  lost  in  a  maze,  and  are  obliged  to  rest 
in  vague  and  uncertam  conjectures.  This  holds  true,  more  especially, 
when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  Providence  with  respect  to  only  a 
small  part  of  creation.  In  this  case  our  uncertainty  is  doubled,  since 
we  know  that  all  the  works  of  God  form  one  vast  system*  and  that  the 
regulation  of  the  parts  must  be  subservient  to  the  administration  of  the 
whole.  But  this  situation  is  ours.  Confined  to  a  point  in  our  exist- 
ence, and  limited  in  our  ideas,  we  cannot  tell  what  relation  we  bear  to 
other  beings,  or  how  it  may  seem  fit  to  Divine  Providence  to  dispose 
of  us,  in  relation  to  those  higher  and  more  ultimate  designs  which  are 
continually  carrying  on.  Our  meaning  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing instance :— It  is  certain  that  the  Divine  Being  is,  in  the  greatest 
degree,  compassionate  and  good ;  but,  if  a  number  of  creatures  render 
themselves  unhappy  by  a  wilful  rebellion  against  him,  a  singular 
instance  would  arise.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
exercise  of  compassion  here  would  best  comport  with  the  highest 
goodness  and  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  general  administration  of 
Providence,  because  no  one  could  trace  every  relation  which  the  parts 
bear  to  the  whole. 

This  you  will  perceive  is  a  case  entirely  to  the  point ;  for  disorder 
and  sin  have  entered  into  the  world.  It  is  evident  things  are  turned 
out  of  their  natural  and  original  channel — ^that  they  are  not  what  they 
have  been,  nor  what  they  ought  to  be.  Men  have  corrupted  their  way. 
A  change  so  singular  in  the  creatimi — a  situation  so  striking,  and  so 
little  to  be  af^rehended  under  the  government  of  a  holy  and  perfect 
Being,  naturally  leads  us  to  look  for  a  revolution  in  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  In  such  a  state,  some  new  and  awM  interposition  of 
Uie  Divine  hand  might  well  be  expected    There  is  something,  at  tlM 
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8am9  time,  in  tiie  idea  of  having  provoked  the  displeasnro  ef  Godt 
when  seriously  thought  of,  too  heavy  for  the  heart  of  man  to  bear. 
We  cannot  leave  his  presence,  we  cannot  resist  his  power,  we  cannot 
evade  his  stroke.  Hence  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  had  their  fears 
awakened,  and  have  taken  a  gloomy  survey  of  an  hereaAer.  They 
saw  death  busy  around  them,  canying  their  fellow-creatures  out  of 
their  sight  Anxious  and  feariul  for  themselves,  they  sought  for  them 
in  the  dreams  of  poetic  illusimi,  and  followed  them  in  the  gloomy 
visions  of  unenlightened  fancy.  They  fi>und  that  life  was  filled  with 
vanity  and  sorrow ;  they  knew  not  but  death  would  extinguish  their 
existence,  or  transmit  them  to  still  greater  misery.  They  had  just 
light  enough  dimly  to  show  them  the  Judge  of  the  universe  seated  on 
his  throne,  in  wrath,  clouded  with  darkness,  and  beset  with  judgments. 
They  had  no  certain  access  to  him — no  acceptable  worship  to  pay 
him — ^no  assurance  that  their  prayers  wcHild  be  answered,  or  their  sins 
forgiven  them.  They  saw  not  the  issue  of  things,  nor  could  they 
take  any  lengthened  view  of  futurity.  They  knew  not,  therefore,  how 
to  cherish  any  great  hopes,  to  form  any  high  and  extensive  plans; 
they  were  confined  to  die  present  moment,  and  all  beyond  it  was 
covered  with  confusion  and  horror.  You  will  not,  my  brethren,  think 
this  description  overwrought,  if  you  read  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Herein  then  appears  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  In  the  midst  of  this  daikness,  it  rises  like  the  sun  in  its 
strength,  and  all  these  gloomy  shades  melt  away,  and  are  lost  in  the 
brightness  of  it.  It  no  Imiger  leaves  us  to  the  conjectures  of  reason, 
which  has  always  erred,  nor  to  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  men ;  but 
all  it  declares  it  confirms  by  the  authority  of  God.  The  truths  it 
discovers  were  proclaimed  by  the  Son  of  God  himself,  who  lay  in  the 
bosom  of  his  Father  frran  eternity,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
eounsels,  and  created  all  his  works.  It  raises  no  hopes  within  but 
what  are  built  upon  the  promise  and  oa^  of  Him  who  cannot  lie.  In 
the  mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation,  who  was  Grod  as  well  as  man,  in 
the  humiliation  of  his  life,  and  in  his  death  upon  the  cross,  we  behold 
the  most  stupendous  instance  of  compassion ;  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  law  of  God  received  more  honour  than  it  could  have  done 
by  the* obedience  and  death  of  any,  or  of  all  his  creatures.  Mercy 
md  truth  are  met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other.  In  this  dispensation  of  his  grace  he  has  reached  so  far  beyond 
oar  highest  hopes  that,  if  we  love  him,  we  may  be  assured  that  he 
will  with  it  freely  give  us  all  things.  Access  to  God  is  now  opened 
at  all  times,  and  from  all  places;  and  to  such  as  sincerely  ask  it,  he 
has  promised  his  Spirit  to  teach  ^em  to  pray,  and^  to  help  their  infirmi" 
ties.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  rendered  it  just  for  him  to  forgive 
sin ;  and  whenever  we  are  led  to  repent  of  and  to  forsake  it,  even  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  declared  in  the  pardon  of  it.  Dear  brethren, 
consolation  pours  itself  in  on  every  side  while  we  contemplate  the 
gospel,  and  refreshes  our  inmost  souls.  It  gives  us  the  prospect  of 
nor  sins  being  paidooed — our  prayers  accepted — oiur  very  afflictiona 
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turned  into  blessings — and  our  existence  prolonged  to  an  endless  dura- 
tion. We  see  Christianity  indeed,  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy.  It  has  not 
already  reached  the  great  ends  it  is  intended  to  answer,  and  to  which 
it  is  constantly  advancing.  At  present  it  is  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard' 
seedy  and  seems  to  bring  for^h  a  tender  and  weakly  crop;  but,  be 
assured,  it  is  of  God's  own  right-hand  plantings,  and  he  will  never 
suffer  it  to  perish.  It  will  soon  stretch  its  branches  to  the  river,  and 
its  shade  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  weary  will  repose  themselves 
under  it ;  the  hungry  will  pastake  of  its  fruits ;  and  its  leaves  will  be 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

You,  dear  brethren,  who  profess  the  name  of  Jesus,  will  delight  in 
contemplating  the  increase  and  grandeur  of  his  kingdom,  and  your 
expectations  will  not  deceive  you.  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  ail 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  not  the  religion  of  one 
age  or  of  one  nation.  It  is  a  train  of  light  first  put  in  motion  by  God, 
and  which  will  continue  to  move  and  to  spread  till  it  has  filled  the 
whole  earth  with  its  glory.  Its  blessings  will  descend,  and  its  influ- 
ence will  be  felt,  to  the  latest  generations.  Uninterpipted  in  its  course, 
and  boundless  in  its  extent,  it  will  not  be  limited  by  time  or  space. 
The  earth  is  too  narrow  for  the  display  of  its  effects  and  the  acconw 
plishment  of  its  purposes.  It  points  forward  to  an  eternity.  The 
great  Redeemer  will  again  appear  upon  the  earth  as. the  judge  and 
ruler  of  it ;  will  send  forth  his  angels,  and  gather  his  elect  from  the 
four  winds ;  will  abolish  sin,  and  death,  and  hell,  and  will  place  the 
righteous  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  his  Grod  and  their  God,  of  his 
Father  and  their  Father.  If  such  be  our  religion^  what  manner  of 
persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness  ?  You 
are  conscious  that  a  mere  belief  of  the  Christian  revelation  will  not 
purify  the  heart  or  regulate  the  conduct.  We  may  calmly  assent  to 
the  most  interesting  and  solemn  truths  of  Christianity,  and  afterward 
suffer  them  to  slide  out  of  our  minds  without  leaving  any  impression 
behind  them.  If  we  look  back  upon  the  usual  course  of  our  feelings, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  more  influenced  by  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  objects  than  by  their  weight  and  importance ;  and  that  habit  has 
more  force  in  forming  our  characters  than  our  opinions  have.  The 
mind  naturally  takes  its  tone  and  complexion  from  what  it  habitually 
contemplates.  Hence  it  is  that  the  world,  by  continually  pressing 
upon  our  senses,  and  being  ever  open  to  our  view,  takes  so  wide  a 
sway  in  the  heart.  How,  think  you,  dear  brethren,  must  we  correct 
this  influence,  and  by  faith  overcome  the  world,  unless  we  habitually 
turn  our  attention  to  religion  and  eternity  ?  Let  us  beseech  you  then 
to  make  them  familiar  with  your  mi^ds,  and  mingle  them  with  the 
ordinary  stream  of  your  thoughts :  retiring  often  firom  the  world,  and 
conversing  with  God  and  your  own  souls.  In  these  solemn  moments, 
nature,  and  the  shifting  scenes  of  it,  will  retire  from  your  view,  and 
you  will  feel  yourselves  left  alone  with  Grod ;  you  will  walk  as  in  his 
sight ;  you  will  stand,  as  it  were,  at  his  tribunal.  Illusions  will  then 
vanish  apace,  and  every  thing  will  appear  in  its  true  proportion  and 
proper  colour.    You  will  estimate  human  life,  and  the  woith  of  it,  not 
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hy  fleeting  and  momentary  sensations,  bat  by  the  light  of  serious  reflec- 
tion and  steady  faith.  You  will  see  little  in  the  past  to  please,  or  in 
the  future  to  flatter:  its  feverish  dreams  will  subside,  and  its  enchant^ 
ment  be  dissolved.  It  is  much,  however,  if  faith  do  not,  upon  such 
occasions,  draw  aside  the  veil  which  rests  on  futurity,  and  cut  short 
the  interval  of  expectation.  How  often  has  she  bome  aloft  the  spirits 
of  good  men,  and  given  them  a  vision  of  better  days  and  brighter 
hopes !  They  have  entered  already  the  rest  which  remained  for  them ; 
they  have  came  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all.  From  these  seasons 
of  retirement  and  religious  meditation  you  will  return  to  the  active 
scenes  of  life  with  greater  advantage.  From  the  presence  of  God  you 
will  come  forth  with  your  passions  more  composed,  your  thoughts 
better  regulated,  and  your  heart  more  steady  and  pure.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  benefit  of  such  exercises  is  confined  to  the  moments 
which  are  spent  in  them ;  for  as  the  air  retains  the  smell,  and  is  filled 
with  the  fragrance  of  leaves  which  have  been  long  shed,  so  will  these 
meditations  leave  a  sweet  and  refreshing  influence  behind  them. 

If  your  religion  be  genuine,  it  will  be  often  the  source  of  the  warmest 
and  most  interesting  feelings.  It  will  be  a  spring  of  consolation 
within,  which  will  often  be  full,  and  pour  itself  forth.  If  the  gospel 
has  not  taken  a  share  in  the  feelings  of  our  hearts,  if  it  has  not  moved 
the  great  springs  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  we  may  be  assured  we  have 
never  experienced  its  force.  It  is  filled  with  such  views  as  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  transport  us.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  feel  the  gospel 
as  well  as  believe  it,  how  can  it  support  against  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  what  we  do  feel  ?  The  world  steals  upon  us,  and  engages 
our  affections  on  all  sides.  Its  prospects  enrapture,  and  its  pleasures 
are  seducing  us.  Will  a  religion  which  rests  only  upon  opinion,  and 
a  conviction  at  times  extorted  from  us,  keep  us  firm  against  those 
assaults,  and  stem  the  force  of  a  toirent  which  never  ceases  to  flow  ? 
This  can  be  done  only  by  opposing  hope  to  hope,  feeling  to  feeling, 
and  pleasure  to  pleasure. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Christianity  does  not  more 
purify  our  hearts  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  confine  it  to  seasons  of  worship, 
and  to  shut  it  out  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  It  is  a  great  and 
fatal  mistake  to  imagine  them  so  separate  that  we  can  innocently  and 
usefully  engage  in  the  one  without  any  regard  had  to  the  other.  Our 
temporal  affairs  should  never,  indeed,  be  suflered  to  mingle  with  the 
exercises  of  religion ;  but  religion  should  always  regulate  the  conduct 
of  our  temporal  aflairs.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The 
world  and  the  fashion  of  it  is  passing  away,  and  our  union  with  it  will 
soon  be  dissolved ;  while  the  relation  which  we  bear  to  God  and  to 
eternity  is  ever  the  same,  and  extends  to  all  times  and  to  all  places. 
The  character  which,  as  Christians,  we  sustain  is  our  high  character ; 
and  the  hopes  which,  ais  such,  we  indulge  are  our  high  hopes.  It  is 
but  reasonable,  it  is  but  just,  therefore,  that  a  desire  of  discharging 
the  one  and  attaining  the  other  should  sway  the  whole  of  our  conduct. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  ready  to  think  that  this  advice  is  impracticable. 
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Yon  will  urge  the  ne<^e9sity  of  attending  to  your  worldly  callings, 
which,  you  will  say,  cannot  be  carried  on  unless  you  give  them  Sie 
greater  part  of  your  time  and  attention.  Be  it  so.  Remember,  we  do 
not  advise  you  to  spend  more  of  your  time  in  religion  than  in  your 
ordinary  concerns.  This  would  extinguish  all  human  industry.  But 
if  you  be  sincere  in  your  profession  of  religion  you  will  regulate  your 
pursuits  by  it,  and  engage  no  farther  in  any  of  them  than  is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  it  In  the  midst  of  all  your  other  concerns  you  will 
still  make  religion  the  centre  of  your  hopes  and  the  consummation  of 
your  wishes.  An  ordinary  mechanic  devotes  more  of  his  time  to  the 
labour  of  his  hands  than  to  any  other  concern;  but  it  is  not  his 
laborious  employment  that  interests  his  heart ;  it  is  his  desire  of  pro- 
curing subsistence  and  of  warding  off  the  inconveniences  of  poverty 
and  want. 

Finally,  brethren,  let  each  of  us  examine  ourselves  whether  we  be 
in  the  faith  or  not ;  let  us  not  shrink  from  the  severest  test  to  which 
conscience  and  the  word  of  God  can  put  us.  If  we  be,  indeed,  found 
sincere,  afler  thus  searching  our  hearts,  our  faith  will  grow  more  firm 
and  our  consolations  more  steady;  or  if  it  appear  that  we  have  been 
hitherto  deceiving  and  deceived,  (awful  idea !)  we  shall  at  least  have 
an  opportunity  of  once  more  lifting  up  our  eyes  for  mercy,  and  of  read- 
ing our  danger  in  our  sin,  not  in  our  punishment.  But  toe  hope  better 
things  of  you^  brethren^  and  things  which  accompany  saltation.  We 
hope  that  you  have  ^eAfrom  the  wrath  to  come^  and  have  laid  hold  on 
eternal  life  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  meeting  you  in  a  much 
larger  assembly  at  the  great  day,  when  you  shall  have  washed  your 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Then,  brought 
out  of  much  tribulation^  and  redeemed  from  every  nation^  and  tongue^  and 
people^  his  elect  shall  be  gathered,  he  shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to  his 
God,  and  Grod  shall  be  all  in  all.  Alas !  the  voice  of  individual  praise 
is  weak  and  feeble ;  but  how  will  our  hearts  swell  with  adoration  and 
delight,  when,  while  we  are  praising  him,  he  shall  receive  from  millions 
i)f  beings  and  millions  of  worlds  the  same  incense ! 
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Dear  Brethren, 

The  subject  to  which  we  would  invite  your  attention  on  the  present 
occasion  is  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  which  it  is  not  our  design  to 
discuss  in  a  doctrinal  manner  (taking  it  for  granted  you  are  already 
established  in  the  belief  of  a  divine  agency  on  the  soul,  and  have  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  eflfects),  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  assist  you  in  making  a  suitable  improvement  of  what  you 
already  acknowledge  and  believe.  Assuming  it  on  the  ground  of 
revelation  for  an  undoubted  fact,  that  there  is  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  which  the  regeneration  and  grovnh  in  holiness  of  every  Chris- 
tian is  to  be  primarily  imputed,  and  that  without  it  nothing  can  be 
done  or  attained  to  any  important  purpose  in  religion, — we  request 
your  candid  attention  to  a  few  hints  respecting  the  most  likely  method 
of  securing  and  perpetuating  that  blessed  in^uence.  To  this  we  are 
the  more  encouraged  by  remarking  the  numerous  cautions,  warnings, 
and  advices  with  which  the  mention  of  this  subject  is  joined  in  the 
sacred  writings ;  sufficient  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  which  it  treats 
is  a  practical  doctrine,  not  designed  to  supersede  the  use  of  means  or 
the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers ;  but  rather  to  stimulate  us  to  ex- 
ertion, and  teach  us  how  to  exert  them  aright.  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit^ 
tDolk  in  the  Spirit,  Grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God^  hy  which  ye 
are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption,. 

The  Spirit,  we  must  remember,  is  a  most  free  agent,  and  though 
he  will  not  utterly  forsake  the  work  of  his  hands,  he  may  be  expected 
to  withdraw  himself  in  a  great  measure  on  beuig  slighted,  neglected, 
or  opposed ;  and  as  our  holiness  and  comfort  depend  entirely  upon 
him,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  deportment  is  calculated  to 
invite  and  what  to  repel  his  presence. 

1.  If  we  would  wish  for  much  of  the  presence  of  God  by  his  Spirit, 
we  must  learn  to  set  a  high  value  upon  it.  The  first  communication 
of  spiritual  influence  is,  indeed,  imparted  without  this  requisite ;  for  it 
can  only  be  possessed  in  any  adequate  degree  by  those  who  have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  /  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me 
not.  But  in  subsequent  donations  the  Lord  seems  very  much  to  regu- 
late his  conduct  by  a  rule, — that  of  bestowing  his  richest  favours  where 
he  knows  Uiey  are  most  coveted,  and  will  be  most  prized.    The  pria- 
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ciple  whence  divine  communications  flow  is  free,  mmierited  benignitjri 
but  in  the  mode  of  dispensing  its  fruits,  it  is  worthy  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  to  consult  his  majesty,  by  withholding  a  copious  supply  till  he 
has  excited  in  the  heart  a  profound  estimation  of  his  gifts. 

No  words  are  adequate  to  express  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  the 
gifl  of  the  divine  Spirit.  While  Solomon  was  dedicating  the  temple, 
his  great  soul  appears  to  have  been  put  into  a  rapture  at  the  very  idea, 
that  He  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  could  not  contain  should  deign 
to  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth.  How  much  more  should  each  of 
us  be  transported  when  he  finds  the  idea  realized,  by  his  own  heart 
havmg  become  the  seat  of  the  divine  presence  1  There  are  two  con- 
siderations drawn  from  Scripture  which  assist  us  in  forming  a  concep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  this  blessing. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  the  great  promise  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  stands  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  us  that  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  did  to  pious  Jews.  They  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel  in  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  now  that  event  is  past  we  are 
vraiting  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  the 
church  has  hitherto  enjoyed  but' the  first  fruits.  To  this  the  Saviour, 
after  his  resurrection,  pointed  the  expectation  of  his  apostles  as  em- 
phatically the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  they  were  to  receive  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  days ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  we  find  Peter  insisting  on  it  as  the  most  illustrious  proof 
of  his  ascension,  as  well  as  the  chief  fruit  that  converts  were  to  reap 
from  their  repentance  and  baptism.  Repent  and  he  baptized^  said  he, 
every  one  ofyou^  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  for  the  remission  ofsins^ 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  the  promise  (that 
is,  the  promise  of  the  Spirit)  is  to  you  and  to  your  children^  and  to  M 
that  are  afar  off^  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  your  God  shaU  call.  The 
apostle  Paul  places  it  in  a  similar  light  when  he  tells  us,  Christ  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  'lawj  hcming  been  made  a  curse  for 
us  J  that  the  olessing  of  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  gentUes:  and 
in  what  that  blessing  consists  he  informs  us,  by  adding,  that  we  might 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  by  faith.  On  this  account,  probably, 
he  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  promise,  that  Spirit  of  promise,  the  Spirit  so 
often  promised ;  in  the  communication  of  whom  the  promises  of  Grod 
60  centre  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
the  promises. 

Another  consideration  which  evinces  the  supreme  importance  of  this 
gift  is,  that  in  the  esteem  of  our  Lord  it  was  more  than  9  compensa- 
tion to  his  disciples  for  the  loss  of  his  bodily  presence ;  so  much  supe* 
rior  to  it,  that  he  tells  them  it  was  expedient  he  should  leave  them  in 
order  to  make  way  for  it : — If  I  go  not  axoay,  the  Spirit  will  not  come; 
but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  Great  as  the  advantages 
they  derived  from  his  society  were,  they  yet  remained  in  a  state  of 
minority;  their  views  were  contracted,  their  hearts  full  of  earthly 
adhesions,  and  a  degree  of  carnality  and  prejudice  attended  them, 
which  it  was  the  office  of  the  Spirit  only  to  remove.  From  his  more 
ample  and  effectual  teaching  a  great  increase  of  knowledge  was  to 
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«eerae,  to  qualify  them  for  their  work  of  beaiing  witftesft  to  Cfami, 
aad  a  powerfiil  energy  to  go  fordi  which  was  to  render  thcdr  mtnistryf 
though  in  theniselTes  so  much  iiiferior«  far  more  fuceeaefnl  than  ih» 
personal  minisby  of  our  Lord.  In  consequence  of  his  agency,  the 
apostles  were  to  become  enligfat^ed  and  intrepid,  and  the  world  con- 
▼incedk  /  have  many  things  to  say  to  yoUf  but  y«  etamot  bear  ^lem 
now.  But  when  the  Spirit  df  truth  is  came^  he  wiil  lead  you  mto  oil 
iruth.  He  wiU  eonmnce  the  world  of  sin^  of  righteousness^  and  of  judg- 
ment. Accordingly,  after  his  descent,  we  find  the  aposdes  strangely 
transformed:  an  unction,  a  fervour,  a  boldness  marked  their  char- 
acter to  which  they  had.  hitherto  been  strangers ;  and  such  oonyictioai 
attended  their  preaching,  that  in  a  short  time  a  great  part  of  the  woild 
sunk  mider  the  weapons  of  their  holy  warfare.  Nor  is  there  any  pre- 
tence for  alleging  that  this  communication  was  confined  to  miraculous 
gifts,  since  it  is  asserted  to  be  that  S|»rit  which  should  s^)ide  in  them 
for  ever,  and  by  which  the  church  should  be  distinguished  fix>m  the 
woild.  He  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  truths  whom  the  world  could  not 
receive^  because  it  seetk  him  noty  neither  knoweth  him:  but^  it  is  added, 
ye  know  him^for  he  dweUeth  in  you^  and  shall  be  in  you. 

As  we  are  indebted  to  the  Spirit  for  the  first  formation  of  the  divine 
life,  so  it  is  he  who  alone  can  maintain  it  and  render  it  strong  and 
vigorous.  It  is  his  office  to  actuate  the  habits  of  grace  where  they 
are  already  planted ;  to  hold  our  souls  in  life,  and  to  strengthen  us 
that  we  may  vtalk  up  and  down  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  It  is  his 
office  to  present  the  mysteries  of  salvaticMi,  the  truths  which  relate  to 
the  mediation  of  Christ  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  in  so  penetrating 
and  transforming  a  manner  as  to  render  them  vital,  operating  princi- 
ples, the  food  and  the  solace  of  our  spirits.  Without  his  agency,  how- 
ever intrinsically  excellent,  they  will  to  us  be  mere  dead  speculation, 
an  mert  mass :  it  is  only  when  they  are  anunated  by  his  breadi  that 
they  become  spirit  and  life. 

It  is  his  office  to  afford  that  anointing  by  which  we  may  know  all 
things ;  not  only  by  a  light  which  is  merely  directive  to  the  undei^ 
standing,  but  which  so  shines  npon  the  heart  as  to  give  a  relish  of  the 
sweetness  of  divine  truth,  and  effectually  produce  a  compliance  with 
its  dictates.  It  belongs  to  him  to  seal  us  to  the  day  of  redemption ;  to 
put  that  mark  and  character  upon  us  which  distingnishes  the  children 
of  God,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  foretaste  and  an  earnest  of  the  future 
inheritance.  And  hereby ^  saith  an  apostle,  we  know  that  we  are  of 
Gedi  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us.  It  b  his  office  to  subdue 
the  corruption  of  onr  nature,  not  by  leaving  us  inactive  spectators  of 
the  combat,  but  by  engaging  us  to  a  determmed  resistance  to  every 
sinful  propensity,  by  teaching  our  hands  to  war  and  our^  lingers  to 
fight,  so  that  the  victory  shall  be  ours  and  the  praise  his.  To  help  the 
infirmities  of  saints^  who  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  oughts  by 
making  intercessi'm  for  them  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered^  is 
an  important  branch  of  his  office.  He  kindles  their  desires,  gives 
them  a  glimpse  of  the  fulness  of  God,  that  all«eomprehending  ^od ; 
and  by  exciting  a  relish  of  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  tibe  inefiibte 
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pleastore  which  springs  from  nearness  to  (^od^  disposes  them  to  the' 
fervent  and  effectual  prayer  which  availeth  much.  In  short,  as  Christ 
is  the  way,  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Spirit  is  the  fountain  of  all 
the  light  and  strength  which  enable  us  to  walk  in  that  way.  Lest  it 
should  be  suspectCKi  that  in  ascribing  so  much  to  the  agency  of  the 
S|»rit  we  diminish  the  obhgations  we  owe  to  the  Redeemer,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  tendency  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, rightly  understood,  will  be  just  the  contrary,  since  the  Scrip- 
tures constantly  remind  us  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fruit 
of  his  mediation  and  the  purchase  of  his  deiith.  It  was  his  inter- 
posing as  Emanuelj  God  with  us,  to  riepair  the  breach  between  man 
and  God,  that  prevailed  upon  the  Father  to  communicate  the  Spirit  to 
such  as  believe  on  him,  and  to  intrust  the  whole  agency  of  it  to  his 
hands.  As  the  reward  of  his  sufferings  he  ascended  on  high,  and 
received  gifts  for  men,  of  which  the  right  of  bestowing  the  Spirit  is  the 
principal,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them.  The  bestow- 
ment,  in  every  instance,  through  the  successive  periods  of  the  church, 
looks  back  to  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  as  the  root  and  principle 
whence  it  takes  its  rise,  and  consequently  is  calculated  to  enlarge  our 
conceptions  of  his  office  and  character,  as  the  copiousness  of  the  streams 
evinces  the  exuberance  of  the  fountain.  To  hiih  the  Spirit  was  first 
given  above  measure ;  in  him  it  resides  as  in  an  inexhaustible  spring, 
to  be  imparted  in  the  dispensation  of  his  gospel  to  every  member  of 
his  mystical  body,  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  his  grace,  and  the 
ends  of  his  death.  It  is  his  Spirit,  called  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  essential  union  which  subsists 
between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  but  because  the  right  of  bestow- 
ing it  was  ascertained  to  him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

2.'  If  we  would  wish  to  enjoy  much  of  the  light  and  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  we  must  seek  it  by  fervent  prayer.  There  are  peculiar  encour- 
agements held  out  in  the  word  of  Crod  to  this  purpose.  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.  To  illustrate  the  readiness  of  our  heavenly  Father  to  bestow 
this  blessing,  our  Lord  borrows  a  comparison  from  the  instinct  of 
parental  affection,  which  promipts  a  parent  to  give  with  alacrity  good 
things  to  his  children.  He  will  not  merely  supply  his  wants,  which 
benevolence  might  prompt  him  to  do  with  respect  to  a  stranger,  but  he 
will  do  it  with  feelings  peculiar  to  the  parental  relation,  and  will  expe- 
rience as  much  pleasure  in  conferring  as  the  child  in  receiving  his 
favours.  It  is  thus  with  our  heavenly  Father :  he  delights  in  exer- 
cismg  kindness  to  his  children,  and  especially  in  promoting  their  spir- 
itual welfare.  He  gives  not  merely  with  the  liberality  of  a  prince,  but 
with  the  heart  of  a  father.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  in  relating  the 
preceding  discourse,  while  one  evangelist  makes  express  mention  of 
the  Spirit,  another  speaks  only  of  good  things,  intimating  that  the 
communications  of  the  Spirit  comprehend  whatever  is  good.  Other 
things  may  or  may  not  be  ultimately  beneficial :  they  are  either  of  a 
,  doubtful  nature  in  themselves,  or  are  rendered  so  by  the  propensity 
OUT  corruption  gives  us  to  abuse  thent    But  the  influence  of  the  Spirit* 
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hy  its  efficacy  in  subduing  that  corruption,  must  be  invariably  beneficial  i 
it  is  such  an  immediate  emanation  firom  God,  the  fountain  of  blessed<« 
ness,  that  it  can  never  fail  of  being  intrinsically,  essentially,  and  eter- 
nally good.  It  .is  also  deserving  our  attention,  that  the  injunction  of 
seeking  it  by  prayer  is  prefaced  by  a  parable  constructed  on  purpose 
to  teach  us  the  propriety  of  urging  our  suit  with  importunity.  In  im- 
ploring other  gi^s  (which  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  with  submission,)  it 
is  still  a  great  point  of  duty  to  moderate  our  desires,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  disappointment,  because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
is  possible  the  things  we  are  seeking  may  neither  conduce  to  the  glory 
of  God  nor  to  our  intimate  benefit ;  for  who  knoweth  what  is  good  for 
a  man  all  the  days  of  this  his  vain  life  ?  But  when  we  present  our 
requests  for  a  larger  measure  of  his  grace  we  labour  under  no  such 
uncertainty,  we  may  safely  let  forth  all  the  arrdour  and  vehemence  of 
our  spirits,  since  our  desires  are  fixed  upon  what  is  the  very  knot  and 
jiHicture  where  the  honour  of  Grod  and  the  interests  of  his  creatures 
are  indissolubly  united.  Desires  after  grace  are,  in  fact,  desires  after 
God ;  and  how  is  it  possible  they  can  be  too  vehement  or  intense,  when 
directed  to  such  an  object  ?  His  gracious  presence  is  not  like  the 
limited  goods  of  this  life,  fitted  to  a  particular  crisis,  or  adapted  to  a 
special  exigency  in  a  fluctuating  scene  of  things ;  it  is  alike  suited  to 
all  times  and  seasons^  the  food  of  souls,  the  proper  good  of  man  under 
every  aspect  of  Providence,  and  even  the  exchange  of  worlds.  My 
sml^  said  David,  panteth  after  God,  yect^for  the  living  God.  My  soul 
followeth  hard  ajfler  thee :  thy  right  hand  upholdeth  me*  The  most 
eminent  effusions  of  the  Spirit  we  read  of  in  Scripture  were  not  only 
afforded  to  prayer,  but  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  the  very  time 
that  exercise  was  performed.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  while  the  disciples  were  with  one  accord  in  one 
place ;  and  after  the  imprisonment  of  Peter  and  John,  who  being  dis* 
missed,  went  to  their  own  company.  While  they  prayed,  the  place  where 
they  were  assemhled  was  shaken  with  a  mighty  wind,  and  they  were  all 
fiUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  are 
promised  in  Ezekiel,  it  is  added,  /  will  yet  for  this  he  inquired  of  hy 

\  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them, 

\  3.  Habitual  dependence  on  divine  influence  is  an  important  duty« 
This  may  be  considered  as  opposed  to  two  things ;  first,  to  depeipding 
on  ourselves,  to  the  neglect  of  divine  agency ;  next,  to  despondency 
'and  distrust.    When  the  Holy  Spirit  has  condescended  to  take  the 

/conduct  of  souls,  it  is  unquestionably  great  presumption  to  enter  upon 
duty  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  such  assistance  were  needed  or  to  be 
expected ;  and  the  result  will  be  as  with  Samson  who  said,  /  will  go 
forth  and  shake  myself,  as  in  time  past,  while  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord 
was  departed  from  him.  It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  a  dependence 
on  heavenly  influence  in  speculation,  and  another  thing  so  to  realize 
and  to  feel  it  as  to  say  firom  the  heart,  /  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  God.  A  mere  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  the  Spirit  must 
concur  in  the  production  of  every  good  work  (an  assent  not  easily 
withheld  without  rejecting  the  Scriptures),  falls  very  short  of  the  prae^ 
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ileal  homage  due  from  feeble  wonns  to  so  great  an  Agent ;  ind  a  most 
solemn  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  entire  dependence  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  When  yon  engage  in  prayer  or  in  any  other 
duty*  endeavour  to  enter  upon  it  with  a  serious  and  deliberate  recollec- 
tion of  your  need  of  the  Spirit.  Let  the  consciousness  of  your  weak- 
ness and  insufficiency  for  every  good  work  be  a  sentiment  rendered 
familiar  to  your  minds  and  deeply  impressed  on  your  hearts. 

But  while  we  recommend  this,  there  is  another  extreme  against 
which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  guard  you,  and  that  is,  a  disposition  to 
despondency  and  distrust.  We  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
the  assistance  you  need  is  most  free  and  gratuitous,  neither  given  to 
our  deservings  nor  flowing  fh>m  any  natural  connexion  subsisting 
between  our  endeavours  and  the  exertion  of  divine  agency.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  a  free  Spirit ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
either  fkith  or  prayer  should  have  an  intrinsic  efficacy  in  drawing 
down  influence  from  heaven.  There  is,  however,  a  connexion  estab- 
lished by  divine  vouchsafement,  which  entities  believers  to  expect,  in 
the  use  of  means,  such  measures  of  gracious  assistance  as  are  requisite 
to  sustain  and  support  them  in  their  religious  course.  The  Spirit  is 
spoken  of  as  the  matter  of  promise  to  which  every  Christian  is  encour- 
aged to  look :  the  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children^  and  to  as 
many  as  the  Lord  your  God  shaU  cdLl,  Agreeable  to  this,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  the  express  purpose  of  Christ's  becoming  a  curse  for  us, 
that  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  might  come  on  the  gentiles  through  faith. 
The  same  expectation  is  justified  by  the  Saviour's  own  declaration, 
when  on  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast  he  stood  and  cried,  Who- 
ever  is  athirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  ;  for  he  that  believeth 
on  me,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  This,  says  the 
evangelist^  he  spoke  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive. 

The  readiness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  communicate  himself  to  true 
believers  is  also  evinced  by  the  tenor  of  evangelical  precepts :  be  ye 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.  To  command  a 
person  to  be  strong  seems  strange  and  unusual  language,  but  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  when  we  reflect,  that  a  portion  of  sjHritual  power  is 
ready  to  be  communicated  to  those  who  duly  seek  it :  be  ye  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  exhortation  of  the  same  apostle,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  a  copious  supply  is  at  hand,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires 
of  thie  saints.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  «uch  precepts,  without 
supposing  an  established  comiexion  between  the  condition  of  believers 
and  the  further  communication  of  divine  influence.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose Paul  speaks  with  apostolic  authority,  this  I  say,  walk  in  the  Spirit^ 
and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  Jhe  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  and  Jude  inculcates  the 
duty  of  praying  m  the  Spirit,  which  would  be  strange  if  no  assistance 
were  to  be  obtained ;  and  as  prayer  is  a  duty  of  daily  occurrence,  the 
injunction  implies  that  it  is  ready  to  be  imparted  to  Christians,  not  by 
fits  and  starts,  or  at  distant  intervals,  but  in  a  stated,  regular  course. 

For  this  reason,  when  we  hear  Christians  complaining  of  the  habitual 
withdrawment  of  the  divine  presence,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
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sserilmig  it  to  their  own  fault :  not  that  we  mean  to  deny  there  is  much 
of  sovereignty  in  this  affair,  or  that  the  Spirit^  like  the  wind^  hlovoeth 
where  it  listeth  But  it  should  be  remembered,  we  are  now  adverting 
to  the  situation  of  real  believers,  who  are  entitled  to  the  promise ;  and 
though  it  is  probable  there  is  much  of  sovereignty  exercised  even  with 
respect  to  them^  we  apprehend  it^  rather  concerns  those  injfluences 
which  are  consolatory  dian  such  as  are  sanctifying ;  though  there  is  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  intermingled  with  every  exercise  of  genuine 
piety,  yet  it  is  manifest  some  influences  of  the  iSpirit  tend  more  imme- 
diately to  comfort,  others  to  purification.  Some  are  engaged  in  the 
fixed  contemplation  of  objects  which  exist  out  of  ourselves,  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  the  excellency  of  Christ,  the  admirable  constitution  of 
the  gospel,  accompanied  with  a  delightful  conviction  of  a  personal 
interest  in  whatever  comes  under  our  view  ;  the  natural  fruit  of  which 
'^joy  unspeakable  and  full  cf  glory.  By  others,  we  are  more  immedi- 
ately impressed  with  a  lasting  sense  of  our  extreme  unworthiness,  and 
made  to  mourn  over  remaining  corruption  and  the  criminal  defects 
inherent  in  our  best  services. 

In  the  midst  of  such  exercises,  it  is  possible  hope  may  languish  and 
conifort  be  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  yet  the  divine  life  may  be  still 
advancing  and  the  soul  growing  in  humility,  deadness  to  the  world,, 
and  the  mortification  of  her  own  will,  as  the  sap  during  winter  retires 
to  the  root  of  the  plant,  ready  to  ascend  and  produce  verdure  and 
beauty  on  the  return  of  spring.  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  our 
sanctification ;  and  though  he  delights  in  comforting  his  people  at  pro- 
per seasons,  he  is  much  less  intent  on  this  than  in  promoting  their 
spiritual  improvement,  to  which,  in  this  their  probationary  state,  every 
thing  is  made  subservient.  Let  us  not  then  confound  the  decay  of 
consolation  with  the  decay  of  piety,  nor  imagine  we  can  want  the  aids 
necessary  to  prevent  the  latter,  unless  we  have  forfeited  them  by  pre- 
sumption, negligence,  and  sloth.  Whenever  Christians  sensibly  decline 
in  religion,  they  ought  to  charge  themselves  with  the  guilt  of  having 
grieved  the  Spirit ;  they  should  take  the  alarm,  repent  and  do  their 
first  works ;  they  are  suffering  under  the  rebukes  of  that  paternal 
justice  which  God  exercises  in  his  own  family.  Such  a  measure  of 
gracious  assistance  in  the  use  of  means,  being  by  the  tenor  of  the 
new  covenant  ascertained  to  real  Christians,  as  is  requisite  for  their 
comfortable  walk  with  God,  to  find  it  withheld  should  engage  them  in 
deep  searchings  of  heart,  and  make  them  fear  lest  a  promise  being  left 
them  of  entering  into  rest,  they  should  appear  to  come  short  ofiti  But 
this  leads  us  to  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that, 

4.  If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  take  care  to 
maintain  a  deportment  suited  to  the  character  of  that  divine  agent. 
When  the  apostle  exhorts  us  not  to  griexie  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which 
we  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption,  it  is  forcibly  implied  that  he  is 
susceptible  of  offence,  and  that  to  offend  him  involves  heinous  ingrati- 
tude and  folly :  ingratitude,  for  what  a  requital  is  this  for  being  sealed 
to  the  day  of  redemption !  and  folly,  inasmuch  as  we  may  fitly  say  on 
this,  as  Paul  did  on  a  different  occasion^  Who  is  he  that  maketh  us  ghd^ 

Vol.  L— Q 
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hut  the  same  that  is  made  sorry  hy  us  ?  Have  we  any  other  comforter 
when  he  is  withdrawn  ?  Is  there  a  single  ray  of  light  can  visit  us  in 
his  absence,  or  can  we  be  safe  for  a  moment  without  his  guidance  and 
support  ?  If  the  immense  and  infinite  Spirit,  by  a  mysterious  conde- 
scension, deigns  to  take  the  conduct  of  a  worm,  ought  it  not  to  yield 
the  most  implicit  submission  ?  The  appropriate  duty  owing  to  a  faith- 
ful and  experienced  guide  is  a  ready  compliance  with  his  dictates ;  and 
how  much  more  may  this  be  expected  when  the  disparity  between  the 
parties  in  question  is  no  less  than  infinite  ?  The  language  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  describing  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  is  awfully 
monitory  to  professors  of  reUgion  in  every  age  ;  they  rebelled  and  vexed 
his  Holy  Spirit,  therefore  he  turned  to  he  their  enemy,  and  fought  against 
them.  As  we  wish  to  avoid  whatever  is  more  curious  than  useful,  we 
shall  not  stay  to  inquire  precisely  t)n  what  occasions  or  to  what  extent 
the  Spirit  is  capable  of  being  resisted :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
it  is  evident  from  melancholy  experience  that  it  is  very  possible  to 
neglect  what  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  his  motions,  which  is  invaria- 
bly to  produce  universal  holiness.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  goodness,  meekness,  gentleness,  temperance,  faith : 
whatever  is  contrary  to  these  involves  an  opposition  to  the  Spirit,  and 
is  directly  calculated  to  quench  his  sacred  influence.  From  his 
descending  on  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  as  well  as  from  many 
express  declarations  of  Scripture,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  the 
indulgence  of  all  the  irascible  and  malignant  passions  to  be  peculiarly 
repugnant  to  his  nature ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  injunction  of 
not  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  is  immediately  followed  by  a  particular  ^ 
caution  against  cherishing  such  dispositions;  let  all  bitterness  and/ 
wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  fro6i 
you,  with  all  malice.  And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender  heofHed, 
forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ'*  s  sake  hathforgipen  you. 
Have  you  not  found  by  experience  that  the  indulgence  of  the  former 
has  destroyed  that  self-recollection  and  composure  which  are  so 
essential  to  devotion  ?  Vindictive  passions  surround  the  soul  with  a 
sort  of  turbulent  atmosphere,  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  opposite  to  that  calm  and  holy  light  in  which  the  bl0ssed  Spirit 
loves  to  dwell.  The  indulgence  of  sensual  lusts,  or  of  whatever 
enslaves  the  soul  to  the  appetites  of  the  body,  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  sobriety  and  chastity,  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  must 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  quench  his  sacred  influences  \  whetever  such 
desires  prevail,  they  war  against  the  soul,  immerse  it  in  carn^^ity,  and 
utterly  indispose  it  to  every  thing  spiritual  and  heavenly.  Thhtwhich 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit;  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  its  Authar  in 
being  a  spiritual  production,  which  requires  to  be  nourished  by  di^e- 
meditation,  by  pure  and  holy  thoughts. 

If  you  wish  to  live  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  you  must  guard 
with  no  less  care  against  the  encroachments  of  worldly-mindechiess, 
recollecting  we  are  Christians  just  as  far  as  our  treasures  and  our 
hearts  are  placed  in  heaven  and  no  farther.  A  heart  overcharged 
with  the  cares  of  this  world  is  as  disqualified  for  converse  with  Grod, 
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and  for  walking  in  the  Spirit,  as  by  surfeiting  and  drunkenness ;  to 
vhich)  by  their  tend^icy  to  intoxicate  and  stupify,  they  bear  a  great 
resemblance* 

How  many,  by  an  immoderate  attaehment  to  wealth  and  by  being 
determined  at  all  events  to  become  rich,  have  fallen  into  divers  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts^  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows! 
and^here  the  result  has  not  been  so  signsdly  disastrous,  a  Tisible 
langubf  in  religion  has  ensued,  the  friendship  of  serious  Christians 
been  shpnned,  and  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  attended  with  little 
fruit  or /advantage.  As  it  is  the  design  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  sacred 
visitatpns,  to  form  us  for  an  habitual  converse  with  spiritual  and 
etemu  objects,  nothing  can  tend  more  directly  to  contract  it  than  to 
our  souls  in  earth :  it  is  as  impos^ble  for  the  eye  of  the  mind 
^as  for  that  of  the  body  to  look  opposite  ways  at  once ;  nor  can  we 
aim  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  by  losing  sight  of 
those  which  are  unseen  and  are  eternal. 

But  though  a  general  attention  to  the  duties  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
careful  avoidance  of  the  sins  opposed  to  these,  is  certainly  included  in 
a  becoming  deportment  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  perhaps  it  is  not  all  that  is 
included.  The  children  of  Grod  are  characterized  in  Scripture  by  their 
being  led  by  the  Spirit:  led,  evidently  not  impelled,  not  driven  forward 
in  a  headlong  course,  without  choice  or  design ;  but  being,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  their  nature,  rational  and  intelligent,  and  by  the  influence 
of  grace  rendered  spiritual,  they  are  disposed  to  obey  at  a  touch,  and 
to  comply  with  the  gentler  insinuations  of  divine  grace ;  they  are  ready 
to  take  that  precise  impression  which  corresponds  with  the  mind  and 
purpose  of  the  Spirit  You  are  aware  of  what  consequence  it  is  in 
worldly  concerns  to  embrace  opportunities  and  to  improve  critical 
seasons ;  and  thus,  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  there  are  times  pecu- 
liarly favourable,  moments  of  happy  visitation,  where  much  more 
may  be  done  towards  the  advancement  of  our  spiritual  interest  than 
usual.  These  are  gales  of  the  Spirit,  unexpected  influences  of  light 
and  of  power,  which  no  assiduity  in  the  means  of  grace  can  command, 
but  which  it  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  improve.  If  the  husband- 
man is  attentive  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  the  face  of  the  sky, 
that  he  may  be  prepared  to  take  the  full  benefit  of  every  gleam  of  sun- 
shine and  every  facing  shower,  how  much  more  alert  and  attentive 
should  we  be  in  watching  for  those  influences  from  above  which  are 
necessary  to  ripen  and  mature  a  far  more  precious  crop!  As  the 
natural  consequence  of  being  long  under  the  guidance  of  another  is  a 
quick  perception  of  his  meaning,  so  that  we  can  meet  his  wishes  before 
diey  are  verbally  expressed,  something  of  this  ready  discernment,, 
accompanied  with  instant  compliance,  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  those  who  profess  to  be  habitually  led  by  the  Spirit. 

The  design  of  his  operation  is  in  one  view  invariably  the  same — ^the 
production  of  holiness ;  but  the  branches  of  which  Uiat  consists  and 
the  exercises  of  mind  which  are  rendered  subservient  to  it  are  various; 
and  he  who  is  intent  on  walking  in  the  Spirit  will  be  careful  to  fall  in 
with  that  train  of  thought  and  cherish  that  cast  of  reflection  to  which 

Q2 
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be  is  especially  invited.  For  want  of  more  docility  in  this  respect  it 
is  probable  we  have  often  sustained  loss.  Permit  us  here  to  suggest 
two  or  three  heads  of  inquiry.  You  have  sometimes  felt  a  peculiar 
seriousness  of  mind ;  the  delusive  glare  of  worldly  objects  has  faded 
away,  or  become  dim  before  your  eyes,  and  death  and  eternity,  appear- 
ing at  the  door,  have  filled  the  whole  field  of  vision.  Have  you  im« 
proved  such  seasons  for  fixing  those  maxims  and  establishing  those 
practical  conclusions  which  may  produce  an  habitual  sobriety  of  mind, 
when  things  appear  under  a  dififerent  aspect?  You  have  sometimes 
found,  instead  of  a  reluctance  to  pray,  a  powerful  persuasion  to  that 
exercise,  so  that  you  felt  as  if  you  could  do  nothing  else.  Have 
you  always  complied  with  these  motions,  and  suffered  nothing  but  the 
claims  of  absolute  necessity  to  divert  you  from  pouring  out  your  hearts 
at  the  throne  of  grace  ?  The  Spirit  is  said  to  make  intercession  for 
saints  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  When  you  have  felt 
those  inefiable  longings  after  God,  have  you  indulged  them  to  the 
utmost  ?  Have  you  stretched  every  sail,  launched  forth  into  the  deep 
of  the  divine  perfections  and  promises,  and  possessed  yourselves  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fulness  of  Crod  ?  There  are  moments  when 
the  ccmscience  of  a  good  man  is  more  tender,  has  a  nicer  and  more 
discriminating  touch  than  usual ;  the  evil  of  sin  in  general  and  of  his 
own  in  particular  appears  in  a  more  pure  and  piercing  light  Have 
you  availed  yourselves  of  such  seasons  as  these  for  searching  into  the 
chambers  of  imagery,  and  while  you  detected  greater  and  greater 
abominations,  been  at  pains  to  bring  them  out  and  slay  them  before  the 
Lord  ?  Have  such  visitations  efiected  something  towards  the  mortifi- 
cation of  sin ;  or  have  they  been  sufiered  to  expire  in  mere  ineffectual 
resolutions  ?  The  fruits  which  godly  sorrow  produced  in  the  Corin- 
thians were  thus  beautifully  portrayed :  What  carefulness  it  wrought 
in  you^  yea  what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea  what  indignation,  yea  what 
fear,  yea  what  vehement  desire,  yea  what  reverse.  There  are  moments 
in  the  experience  of  a  good  man  when  he  feels  a  more  than  ordinary 
sofhiess  of  mind ;  the  frost  of  selfishness  dissolves,  and  his  heart 
fiows  forth  in  love  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  How  careful  should 
we  be  to  cherish  such  a  firame,  and  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
subduing  resentments,  and  of  healing  those  sore  wounds  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  in  passing  through  this  unquiet  world  ! 

There  is  a  holy  skill  in  turning  the  several  parts  of  Christian  expe- 
rience to  account,  analogous  to  what  the  votaries  of  the  world  display 
in  the  improvement  of  every  conjuncture  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
derive  any  emolument ;  and  though  the  end  they  propose  is  mean  and 
contemptible,  the  steadiness  with  which  they  pursue  it,  and  their 
dexterity  in  the  choice  of  means,  deserve  imitation.  In  these  respects 
they  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 
\  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  indulge  in  r^igious  sloth,  or  to  give 
way  to  the  solicitations  of  the  tempter  from  a  confidence  in  the  safety 
of  your  state,  or  in  your  spiritual  immunities  as  Christians.  The 
habitual  prevalence  of  such  a  disposition  will  afibrd  a  much  stronger 
proof  of  insincerity  than  any  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  for  th« 
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tnntrary;  and  admitting  yonr  pretensions  to  piety  to  be  ever  so  valid/ 
a  little  reflection  may  convince  you  that  a  careless  and  negligent  course 
will  lay  you  open  to  the  severest  rebukes.  You  only  have  I  known 
(says  the  Lord  by  the  prophet)  among  all  the  families  of  the  earthy 
therefore  wUl  I  visit  you  for  all  your  iniquities.  i 

Remember,  dear  brethren,  we  profess  a  peculiar  relation  to  God  as 
his  children,  his  witnesses,  his  people,  his  temple ;  the  character  of 
that  glorious  Being,  and  of  his  religion,  will  be  contemplated  by  the 
world  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  our  spirit  and  conduct,  which 
ought  to  display,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  virtues  of  Him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  It  is  strictly  appropriate 
to  the  subject  of  our  present  meditations  to  remind  you  that  you 
are  temples.  For  ye,  says  the  apostle,  are  the  temple  of  the  living 
Godj  as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  What  purity,  sanctity, 
and  dignity  may  be  expected  in  persons  who  bear  such  a  character ! 
A  Christian  should  look  upon  himself  as  something  sacred  and  devoted, 
so  that  what  involves  but  an  ordinary  degree  of  criminality  in  others 
in  him  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sacrilege ;  what  is  a  breach  of  trust 
in  others  is  in  him  the  profanation  of  a  temple.  Let  us,  dear  brethren, 
watch  and  pray  that  nothing  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  our  hearts  that 
is  not  suitable  to  the  residence  of  the  holy  and  blessed  God.  Finally, 
having  such  great  and  precious  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse 
ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  tha 
fear  of  the  Lord. 
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ON  HEARING  THE  WORD, 


Dear  Brethren, 

The  subject  on  which  we  addressed  you  at  our  last  anniversaiy 
was  the  proper  method  of  reading  the  Word  of  God ;  as  a  natural 
sequel  to  wluch,  we  beg  leave  on  the  present  occasion  to  suggest  a 
few  hints  of  advice  respecting  the  duty  of  hearhig  it 

Preaching  is  an  ordinance  of  God  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
Christian  dispensation.  From  the  Old  Testament  history  it  appears 
that  Ezra,  upon  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  assembled  them 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  ascending  a  stage  or  pulpit  for  the 
advantage  of  being  better  seen  and  heard,  read  the  law  in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  and  gave  the  interpretation  thereof.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  Httle  more  than,  agreeable  to  the  natural  import  of  the  phrase  inter* 
pretation^  translate,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  Hebrew  original  into 
the  Sjrriac  or  Chaldee,  which  had  become,  during  a  captivity  of  forty 
years,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews.  From  that  time,however, 
synagogues  were  erected  in  all  the  cities  throughout  Judea,  and  regular 
officers  appointed  to  read,  first  the  Pentateuch,  and  after  the  persecu- 
tion by  Antiochus  the  Prophets,  and  explain  them  in  ample  paraphrases 
or  conunents.     Such  was  the  origin  of  preaching. 

When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come  for  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy« 
to  send  forth  his  Son,  his  appearance  was  first  announced  by  John's 
proclaiming  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;  which, 
after  a  short  time,  was  succeeded  by  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  with  whom  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  properly 
speaking,  commenced.  After  his  resurrectioo,  our  Lord  extended  the 
commission  of  the  apostles  to  all  nations,  saying,  Go  and  teach  all 
nations^  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  or,  as  you  have  it  in  Mark,  Go  ye  into  aU  the  worlds 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

Upon  the  formation  of  Christian  churches,  an  order  of  men  was 
appointed  in  each  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Word  and  administering  the  sacraments :  wherein  the  wisdom  and 
kindness  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  is  eminently  conspicuous ; 
for  such  are  the  necessary  avocations  of  life,  so  little  the  leisure 
most  Christians  possess  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  such 
the  deficiency  ai  many  in  the  elementary  parts  of  education,  that  they 
will  always,  under  God,  bfi  chiefly  indebted  to  this  appointment  £cnr 
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any  extensive  acquaintance  with  divine  truth.  The  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  our  native  language  is  of  inestimable  value ;  but 
were  it  much  more  universal  than  it  is^  it  would  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  hearmg  the  Word :  for  there  are  not  only  difficulties  in  the 
Bible  which  require  to  be  elucidated,  and  seeming  contradictions  to  be 
solved,  but  the  living  voice  of  a  preacher  is  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  attention  and  to  excite  an  interest,  as  well  as  to  apply  the 
general  truths  of  revelation  to  the  various  cases  of  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  When  an  important 
subject  is  presented  to  an  audience,  with  an  ample  illustration  of  its 
several  parts,  its  practical  improvement  enforced,  and  its  relation  to 
the  conscience  and  the  heart  insisted  upon  with  seriousness,  copious- 
ness, and  fervour,  it  is  adapted,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  produce  a 
more  deep  and  lasting  impression  than  can  usually  be  expected  from 
reading.  He  who  knows  hxm  forcible  are  right  words^  and  how  apt 
man  is  to  be  moved  by  man,  has  consulted  the  constitution  of  oui 
frame,  by  appointing  an  order  of  men  whose  office  it  is  to  address 
their  feUow-creatures  on  their  eternal  concerns.  Strong  feeling  is 
naturally  contagious;  and  if,  as  the  Wise  Man  observes,  as  iron 
sharpeneth  iron^  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend;  the  com-"- 
bined  effect  of  countenance,  gesture,  and  voice,  accompan3ring  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  on  subjects  of  everlast- 
ing moment,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  great. 

But  independently  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Christian  ministry 
to  promote  spiritual  improvement,  it  derives  a  peculiar  effic?icy  from  its 
being  a  divine  appointment.  It  is  not  merely  a  natural,  it  is  also  an 
instituted  means  of  good;  and  whatever  God  appoints,  by  special 
authority,  he  graciously  engages  to  bless,  provided  it  be  attended  to 
with  right  dispositions  and  from  right  motives.  The  means  of  grace 
are,  as  the  words  import,  the  consecrated  channels  in  which  his 
spiritual  mercies  flow ;  and  as  the  communication  of  spiritual  blessings 
always  implies  an  exertion  of  divine  power,  so  these  become  the  stated 
instrument  or  occasion  of  its  exercise.  These  are  emphatically  his 
ways  in  which  he  is  wont  to  walk  with  his  people.  Thou  meetest  him 
that  rejoiceth  and  worketh  righteousness^  those  that  remeniber  thee  in  thy 
ways.*  Though  the  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  where  the  gospel 
is  not  preached  the  effects  of  his  operation  are  rarely  to  be  discerned, 
and  we  witness  few  or  no  indications  of  a  renewed  character  out  of 
the  bounds  of  Christendom.  From  the  history  of  religion,  in  all  ages, 
it  appears  that  the  Spirit  is  accustomed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  revealed  Word ;  and  that,  wherever  his  work  lies,  he  prepares 
his  way  by  first  communicating  the  Oracles  of  God.  When  he  pro- 
posed to  take  out  a  people  for  his  name  from  among  the  gentiles,  the 
first  step  he  took  was  to  commission  the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.  To  this  St.  Paul  most  solemnly  directs  our  atten- 
tion, in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  the  grand  instrument  of 
buipan  salvation ; — When,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 

*  teaiah  Ixiv.  5. 
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knew  not  God^  it  pleased  him^  by  the  foolishness  ofpreaehingy  to  save 
them  that  helieve.  So  intimate,  by  divine  appointment,  is  the  con- 
nexion between  the  salvation  of  man  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word^  that 
the  method  of  salvation  under  the  gospel  derives  from  the  latter  its 
distinguishing  appellation,  being  denominated  the  hearing  of  faith* 
St,  Jude,  in  like  manner,  asserts  it  to  be  the  instrumental  cause  of  our 
regeneration.  Cf  his  own  wiU  begat  he  us  by  the  Word  of  Truth.  And 
to  the  same  purpose  St.  Peter  reminds  the  Christians  whom  he  was 
addressing,  that  they  were  born  not  of  corruptible  seed  but  of  incor^ 
ruptihle^  by  the  word ^  God;  which  word^  he  adds,  is  by  the  gospel 
preached  unto  you.  The  written  Word,  we  are  told,  indeed,  from  the 
highest  authority,  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  and  many 
pleasing  instances  of  its  saving  efficacy  might  be  produced  to  confirm 
this  position ;  but  as  the  gospel  was  preached  before  it  was  penned, 
it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  passages  which  speak  on  this  subject  are 
to  be  referred  to  its  public  ministry,  and  that,  in  subsequent  ages,  God 
has  put  a  distinguishing  honour  upon  it,  by  employing  it  as  the  prin* 
cipal  means  of  accomplishing  his  saving  purposes.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  have  been 
truly  sanctified  and  enlightened  will  ascribe  the  change  they  have 
experienced  principally  to  the  hearing  of  faith. 

What  a  powerful  motive  results  from  thence  to  take  heed  how  we 
hear !  If  we  feel  any  concern  for  a  share  in  the  great  salvation,  how 
careful  should  we  be  not  to  neglect  the  principal  means  of  obtaining 
it !  If  there  be  a  class  from  whom  the  spiritual  beauty  and  glory  of 
the  gospel  remain  concealed,  it  consists  of  a  description  of  persons 
the  very  mention  of  whom  ought  to  make  us  tremble.  If  our  gospel 
be  hid^  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost.  Let  no  man  allow  himself  to 
neglect  the  hearing  of  the  Word,  or  hear  it  in  a  careless  or  irreverent 
manner,  under  the  pretence  of  his  having  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in 
private,  since  its  public  ministry  possesses,  with  respect  to  its  ten* 
dency  to  excite  the  attention  and  interest  the  heart,  many  unquestion* 
able  advantages ;  besides,  such  a  pretence  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  hollow  and  disingenuous.  If  you  observe  a  person  habitually  in- 
attentive luider  an  awakening,  searching  ministry,  follow  him  into  his 
retirement,  and,  it  may  be  confidentially  predicted,  you  will  seldom  see 
the  Bible  in  his  hands ;  or,  if  he  overcome  his  aversion  to  religion  so 
far  as  occasionally  to  peruse  a  chapter,  it  will  be  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  hears  :  he  will  satisfy  himself  with  having  completed  his 
task,  and  straightway  go  his  way  and  forget  what  manner  of  man  he 
was.  If  the  general  course  of  the  world  were  as  favourable  to  re- 
ligion as  it  is  the  contrary,  if  an  intercourse  with  mankind  were  a 
school  of  piety,  the  state  of  such  persons  would  be  less  hopeless,  and 
there  would  be  a  greater  probabili^  of  their  being  gained  without  the 
Word ;  but  while  every  thing  around  us  conspires  to  render  the  mind 
earthly  and  sensual,  and  the  world  is  continually  moulding  and  trans- 
forming its  votaries,  the  situation  of  such  as  attend  the  means  of 
grace  in  a'careless  manner  is  unspeakably  dangerous,  since  they  are 
sonwually  exposing  themselves  to  influences  which  corrupt,  while 
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they  render  themselves  inaccessible  to  such  as  are  of  a  salutary  ope- 
ration. What  can  be  expected  but  the  death  of  that  patient  who  takes  a 
course  which  is  continually  inflaming  his  disease,  while  he  despises  and 
neglects  the  remedy  ?  When  we  see  men  attentive  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  evidently  anxious  to  comprehend  its  truths,  we  cannot  but 
entertain  hopes  of  their  salvation ;  for  faith  comethby  hearing,  and  hear- 
ing by  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  observed  of  the  Jews  at  Berea,  that 
they  were  mote  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica^  because  they  received 
the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily 
to  see  whether  these  things  were  so ;  and  the  result  was  such  as  might 
be  expected, — a  great  multitude  of  them  believed.  Candid  and  atten* 
tive  hearers  place  themselves,  so  to  speak,  in  the  way  of  the  Spirit : 
while  those  who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  it  serious  attention 
may  most  justly  be  said  to  put  the  kingdom  of  God  far  from  them,  and 
judge  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life.  To  such  the  awful  threaten- 
ihgs  recorded  in  the  Proverbs  are  most  applicable ; — Because  I  have 
cdled,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  re- 
garded ;  I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh. 
In  such  cases,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  can  do  little  more  than,  like 
Jeremiah,  retire  to  weep  in  secret  places  for  their  pride. 

But  as  we  who  are  assembled  on  the  present  occasion  consist  of 
ministers  and  delegates  from  a  number  of  associated  churches,  which 
we  consider  ourselves  as  addressing  in  these  our  circular  epistles,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves,  in  our  subsequent  remarks,  to  such  heads  of 
advice  on  the  duty  of  hearing  the  Word  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  professing  Christians.  We  will  consider  ourselves  as  ad- 
dressing such,  and  such  only,  as  must  be  supposed,  in  a  judgment  of 
charity,  to  have  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  Divine  truth. 

First.  Previous  to  your  entering  into  the  house  of  God,  seek  a 
prepared  heart,  and  implore  the  blessing  of  Grod  on  the  ministry  of 
his  Word.  It  may  be  presumed  that  no  real  Christian  will  neglect  to 
preface  his  attendance  on  social  worship  with  secret  prayer.  But  let 
the  acquisition  of  a  devout  and  serious  frame,  freed  from  the  cares, 
vanities,  afid  pollutions  of  the  world,  accompanied  with  earnest  de- 
sires after  God  and  the.  communications  of  his  grace,  form  a  prin- 
cipal subject  of  your  devotions.  Forget  not  to  implore  a  blessing  on 
the  public  ministry,  that  it  may  accomplish  in  yourselves,  and  to 
others,  the  great  purposes  it  is  designed  to  answer ;  and  that  those 
measures  of  assistance  may  be  affoided  to  your  ministers  which  shall 
replenish  them  with  Ught,  love,  and  liberty,  that  they  may  speak  the 
mystery  of  the  gospel  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken.  Pastors  and  people 
would  botli  derive  eminent  advantages  from  such  a  practice ;  they  in 
their  capacity  of  exhibiting,  you  in  your  preparation  for  receiving, 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  As  the  duties  of  the  closet  have  the 
happiest  tendency,  by  solemnizing  and  elevating  the  mind,  to  prepare 
for  those  of  the  sanctuary,  so  the  conviction  of  your  having  borne 
your  minister  on  your  heart  before  the  throne  of  grace  would,  apart 
from  every  other  consideration,  dispose  him  to  address  you  with  aug- 
mented .zeal  and  tenderness.    We  should  consider  it  as  sujch  a  tokeq 
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for  good,  as  well  as  such  an  unequivocal  proof  of  your  Tittadiiiient,  as 
would  greatly  animate  and  support  us  under  all  our  discouragements. 

Secondly,  Establish  in  your  minds  the  highest  revereneeland  esteem 
of  the  glorious  gospel.  Recollect  the  miracles  wrought  to  confirm  it ; 
the  sanction,  the  awful  sanction,  by  which  a  due  reception  of  it  is 
enforced,  and  the  infinite  value  of  that  blood  by  which  its  blessings 
were  ratified  and  procured.  Recollect  that  on  its  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion, on  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  heart  and  life,  depends 
oar  state  for  eternity ;  since  there  are  no  other  means  devised  for  our 
recovery,  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  by  which  we  can  be 
saved,  besides  that  which  it  exhibits.  It  is  not  merely  the  incorrupti- 
Ue  seed  of  regeneration ;  it  is  also  the  mould  in  which  our  souls  must 
be  cast,  agreeable  to  the  apostle's  beautiful  metaphor: — You  have 
obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  (or  mould)  of  doctrine  into  which  ye 
tDere  delivered.  In  order  to  our  bearing  the  image  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  first-bom  among  many  brethren,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  its  im 
press  in  every  part ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  us  what  it  ought  to  be, 
any  thing  truly  excellent,  but  in  proportion  to  its  conformity  to  that 
pattern.  Its  operation  is  not  to  be  confined  to  time  or  place ;  it  is  the 
very  element  in  which  the  Christian  is  appointed  to  live,  and  to  receive 
eontinnal  accessions  of  spiritual  strength  and  purity,  until  he  is  pre- 
sented faultless  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  glory.  The  more  you 
esteem  the  gospel,  the  more  will  you  be  attached  to  that  ministry  in 
which  its  doctrines  are  developed,  and  its  duties  explained  and  incul- 
cated ;  because,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  the  chief,  though 
not  the  only,  means  of  possessing  yourselves  of  its  advantages.  To 
tremble  at  God's  word  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
features  in  the  character  of  him  to  whom  God  will  lock  with  appro- 
bation. 

Thirdly.  Hear  the  Word  with  attention.  If  yon  are  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  the  preceding  remarks,  nothing  further  is  requisite  to 
convince  you  of  the  propriety  of  this  advice,  since  they  all  combine  to 
enforce  it.  We  vrould  only  remark,  in  general,  that  the  knowledge 
derived  from  a  discourse  depends  entirely  upon  attention ;  in  exact  pro* 
portion  to  which  will  be  the  progress  made  by  a  mind  of  a  given 
capacity.  Not  to  listen  with  attention  is  the  same  thing  as  to  have 
ears  which  hear  not,  and  eyes  which  see  not.  While  you  are  hearing, 
whatever  trains  of  thought  of  a  foreign  and  extraneous  nature  obtrude 
themselves  should  be  resolutely  repelled.  In  the  power  of  fixing 
the  attention,  the  most  precious  of  the  intellectual  habits,  mankind 
differ  greatly ;  but  every  man  possesses  some,  and  it  will  increase  the 
more  it  is  exerted.  He  who  exercises  no  discipline  over  himself  in 
this  respect  acquires  such  a  volatility  of  mind,  such  a  vagrancy  of 
imagination,  as  dooms  him  to  be  the  sport  of  every  mental  vanity ;  it 
is  impossible  such  a  man  should  attain  to  true  wisdom.  If  we  culti- 
vate, on  the  contrary,  a  habit  of  attention,  it  will  become  natural, 
thought  will  strike  its  roots  deep,  and  we  shall,  by  degrees,  experience 
no  dSficulty  in  following  the  track  of  the  longest  connected  discourse. 
As  we  find  it  easy  to  attend  to  what  interests  the  heart,  and  the 
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thoughts  naturally  follow  the  course  of  the  affections,  the  best  antidotd 
to  habitual  inattention  to  religious  instruction  is  the  love  of  the  truth. 
Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dweU  in  you  richly,  and  to  hear  it  attentively 
will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task. 

The  practice  of  sleeping  in  places  of  worsh^),  a  practice  we  believer 
not  prevalent  in  any  oiher  places  of  public  resort,  is  not  only  a  gross 
violation  of  the  advice  we  are  giving,  but  most  distressing  to  ministers, 
and  most  disgraceM  to  those  who  indulge  iu  If  the  apostle  indig- 
nantly-inquires  of  the  Corinthians  whether  they  had  not  houses  to  eat 
and  drink  in,  may  we  not,  with  equal  propriety,  ask  those  who  indulge 
in  this  practice  whether  they  have  not  beds  to  sleep  in,  that  they  con- 
vert the  house  of  God  into  a  dormitory  ?  A  little  self-denial,  a  very 
gentle  restraint  on  the  appetite,  would,  in  most  cases,  put  a  stop  to 
this  abomination ;  and  with  what  propriety  can  he  pretend  to  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon,  one  day 
out  of  seven,  to  refrain  from  the  glutting  which  absolutely  disqualifies 
him  for  receiving  ill 

Fourthly.  Hear  the  Word  of  God  with  impartiality.  To  be  partial 
in  the  law  was  a  crime  formerly  charged  upon  the  Jewish  priests ;  nor 
is  it  less  sinful  in  the  professors  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  class  of 
hearers  who  have  their  favourite  topics,  to  which  they  are  so  im- 
moderately attached  that  they  are  offended  if  they  are  not  brought 
forward  on  all  occasions;  while  there  are  others  oi  at  least  equal 
importance,  which  they  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  with 
patience.  Some  are  never  pleased  but  with  doctrinal  statements ;  they 
are  in  raptures  while  the  preacher  is  insisting  on  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  the  privileges  of  Grod's  people  \  but  when  he  proceeds  to  inculcate 
the  practical  improvement  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  necessity  of 
adorning  the  profession  of  them  by  the  virtues  of  a  holy  life,  their 
countenances  fall,  and  they  make  no  secret  of  their  disgust.  Others 
are  all  for  practical  preaching,  while  they  have  no  relish  for  that  truth 
which  can  alone  sanctify  the  heart.  But,  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  a 
diseased  state  of  body  to  be  able  to  relish  only  one  sort  of  food,  it  is 
not  less  of  the  mind  to  have  a  taste  for  only  one  sort  of  instruction. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  persons  love  the  Word  of  God  as 
the  Word  of  God ;  for,  if  they  did,  every  part  of  it,  in  its  due  pro- 
portion, and  its  proper  place,  would  be  acceptable.  It  is  possiUe,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  exigencies  of  the  Christian  life,  that  there 
may  be  seasons  to  which  some  views  of  divine  truth  may  be  peculiarly 
suited,  and  on  that  account  heard  with  superior  advantage  and  delight ; 
but  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  an  impartial  attachment  to  the 
whole  of  revelation.  But  to  feel  an  habitual  distaste  to  instruction, 
the  most  solid  and  scriptural,  unless  it  be  confined  to  a  few  favourite 
topics,  is  an  infallible  indication  of  a  wrong  state  of  mmd.  It  is  only 
by  yielding  the  soul  to  the  impression  of  every  divine  communication 
and  discovery,^  that  the  several  graces  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  new  creature  are  nourished  and  sustained.  As  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  system  rcsults'from  the  symmetry  of  its  several  parts,  ia 
which  there  is  nothing  redundant,  nothing  disproportioned,  and  nothing 
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lieFeetive ;  so  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  character  consists  in  its  ex- 
hibiting an  adequate  impress  and  representation  of  the  whole.  If 
there  be  any  particular  branch  of  the  Word  of  God  to  which  we  are 
habitually  indisposed,  we  may  generally  conclude  that  is  precisely  the 
part  which  we  most  need ;  and,  instead  of  indulging  our  distaste,  we 
ought  seriously  to  set  ourselves  to  correct  the  mental  disease  which 
has  given  occasion  to  it. 

In  some  instances,  the  partiality  to  certain  views  of  truth  ^  the 
exclusion  of  others,  of  which  we  are  complainings  may  arise-,  not  sa 
much  from  moral  disorder  as  from  a  deficiency  of  religious  knowledge^ 
and  that  contraction  of  mind  which  is  its  usual  consequence.  We 
\^ould  earnestly  exhort  persons  of  this  description  not  to  make  them- 
selves the  standard,  nor  attempt  to  confine  theu:  ministers  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God.  There  are  in  most  assemblies  some 
who  are  capable  of  digesting  strong  meat,  whose  improvement  ought 
to  be  consulted ;  and  it  behooves  such  as  are  not,  instead  of  abridging 
the  provisions  of  the  family,  to  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  knowledge 
and  extend  their  inquiries,  A  Christian  minister  is  compared  by  our 
Lord  to  a  householder,  who  brings  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old. 

Fifthly.  Hear  the  Word  with  constant  self<ippUcatt<m.  Hear  not 
for  others,  but  for  yourselves.  What  should  we  think  of  a  person  who, 
afler  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  taking  his  place  at  the 
table,  instead  of  partaking  of  the  repast  amused  Imnself  with  specu-» 
lating  on  the  nature  of  the  provisions,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  prepared,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  temperament  of  the  several 
guests,  without  tasting  a  single  article  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  conduct 
of  those  who  hear  the  Word  without  applying  it  to  themselves,  or  con^ 
sidering  the  aspect  it  bears  on  their  individual  character.  Go  to  the 
house  of  God  with  a  serious  expectation  and  desire  of  meeting  with 
something  suited  to  your  particular*  state, — something  that  shaJl  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  your  corruptions,  mortify  your  easily  besetting 
sin,  and  confirm  the  .graces  in  which  you  are  most  deficient.  A  little 
attention  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  that  insight  into  your  character 
which  will  teach  what  you  need,  what  the  peculiar  temptations  to 
which  you  are  exposed,  and  on  what  account  you  feel  most  shame 
and  humiliation  before  God.  Every  one  may  know  if  he  pleases  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart  Keep  your  eye  upon  it  while  you  are  hear-^ 
ing,  and  eagerly  lay  hold  upon  what  is  best  adapted  to  heal  and  correct 
it.  Remember  that  religion  is  a  personal  thing,  an  individual  concern ; 
for  every  one  of  us  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  and  every 
man  bear  his  own  burden.  Is  not  my  Word  as  afire,  saith  the  Lord, 
as  a  hammer  that  hreaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ?  If  such  be  its  power 
and  efficacy  lay  your  hearts  open  to  it,  and  expose  them  fully  to  the 
stroke  of  the  hammer  and  the  action  of  the  fire.  Do  not  imagine,  be-' 
cause  you  are  tolerab^  well  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  gospel^ 
diat  you  have  therefore  nothing  to  learn ;  and  that  your  only  obli*' 
gation  to  attend  its  ministry  arises  from  the  necessity  of  setting  an 
example.     It  is  probable  your  knowledge  is  much  more  limited  than 
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yon  soppose ;  but,  if  it  be  not,  it  is  a  great  nustake  to  imagine  (ha 
only  advantage  deriTed  from  heaiing  is  die  acquisition  of  new  truths. 
There  is  a  spiritual  perception  infinitely  more  important  than  the 
knowledge  which  is  merely  speculative.  The  latter  is  at  most  but  a 
means  to  the  former,  and  this  perception  is  not  confined  to  new  propo- 
sitions. It  is  firequently,  nay  more  frequently,  attached  to  truths  already 
known;  and,  when  they  are  faithfully  and  affectionately  ezhibitdd, 
they  are  the  principal  means  of  calling  iuto  action  and  strengthening 
the  habits  of  internal  grace.  Love,  joy,  humility,  heavenly-minded* 
ness,  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  holy  resolutions  against  it  are  not 
promoted  so  much  by  novel  speculations  as  by  placing  in  a  just  and 
affecting  light  the  acknowledged  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  thereby 
stirring  up  the  mind  by  way  of  remembrance.  WkUst  I  am  in  this 
tabemaeUy  said  Peter,  /  will  not  he  negligent  to  put  you  in  remembrance 
of  these  things,  though  ^e  hnoto  them,  and  are  established  in  the  present 
truth.  We  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  real  Christian,  whether 
the  sweetest  and  most  profitable  seasons  he  has  enjoyed  have  not  been 
those  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  having  learned  no  new  truth,  strictly 
speaking,  but  was  indulged  with  spiritual  and  transforming  views  of 
the  pla'in,  unquestionable  discoveries  of  the  gospel.  As  the  Word  of 
Ck)d  is  the  food  of  souls,  so  it  ccnrresponds  to  that  character  in  this 
respect  among  others, — that  the  strength  and  refireshment  it  imparts 
depend  not  upon  its  novelty,  but  upon  the  nutritions  properties  it  pos- 
sesses.    It  is  a  sickly  appetite  only  which  craves  incessant  variety. 

Sixthly,  Hear  with  candour.  The  indulgence  of  a  nice  and  fas 
tidious  taste  is  as  adverse  to  the  improvement^of  the  hearer  as  it  is  to 
the  comfort  of  the  minister.  Considering  the  variety  of  our  avoca- 
tions, the  necessity  we  are  under  of  addressing  you  in  all  states  of 
mind,  and  sometimes  on  the  most  unexpected  occasions,  if  we  conld 
not  rely  on  your  candour,  our  situation  would  be  scarcely  tolerable 
Where  the  general  tendency  of  a  discourse  is  good,  and  the  instruction 
delivered  weighty  and  sohd,  it  is  the  part  of  candour  to  overlook  im- 
perfections in  the  composition,  manner,  or  elocution  of  the  speaker ; 
knitating  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the  Galatians,  of  whom  Paul 
testifies  that  they  did  not  despise  his  temptation,  which  was  in  the 
flesh;  some  unhappy  pecutiarity  in  his  speech  or  countenance,  we 
may  suppose,  which  exposed  him  to  the  derision  of  the  unfeeling.  The 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  severdy  censures  such  as  make  a  man 
an  offender  for  a  wordi — a  fault  too  prevalent  in  many  of  our  churches, 
•specially  among  such  as  are  the  least  informed  and  judicious ;  for 
the  disposition  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  ministers  is 
usually  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  ability.  Be  not  hasty  in  con- 
cluding that  a  preacher  is  erroneous  because  he  may  chance  to  use  a 
word  or  a  phrase  not  exactly  suited  to  your  taste  and  ccnnprehension. 
It  is  very  possible  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey  may  perfectly 
accord  with  your  own  sentiments ;  but,  if  it  should  not,  it  is  equaUy 
possible  the  propriety  of  it  may  be  vindicated  by  considerations  with 
which  you  are  not  acquainted.  Be  not  many  masters,  many  teachers, 
aaith  St.  James,  knowing  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  condemn^ftum 
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ItartlMW«id«fGodl6MiadM  ^[liritaf  jndgMtliaiiof  ibot^  wh^ 
shall  be  judged  by  it  If  yoa  wre  not  eomekm  of  your  need  of  reli- 
gknie  inetnictioii,  why  eket  peelove  end  leaehen  lor  that  pmpose? 
Bolif  yauamtbowineoneieteittbil  to  itidttlge  that  ^Miit  of  cavfl  and 
Geiwure  which  can  have  no  other  effeet  than  to  deter  your  miniatem 
fiom  the  faithful  diadiarge  ef  their  offiee»  bom  dedaring  the  whole 
eouneel  of  God!  In  noet  diaaentiag  oongregationa,  there  ii  one  or 
more  perMMia  who  talue  themadfee  cm  their  dull  In  detecting  the 
UDsoondnesaof  miniatera ;  and  who  when  they  hear  a  atrangery  attend 
less  with  a  view  to  apintual  improfement  than  to  paaa  their  Terdid^ 
which  thev  e9q>ect  shall  be  received  aa  deeiaive.  It  ie  almost  unnecea* 
saiT  to  add  that  they  usually  eonsist  of  the  moat  ignorant,  conceited, 
andimdigionspeitof  tfaesooiely.  Sndi  a  dispositioa  ahoidd  aa  nmch 
as  poeaible  be  diaeonraged  and  au|^pressed. 

*  Reeewe  mM  tneekness  the  ingrmflted  Ward^  whieh  w  aNs  to  mnw 
jfOMr  jouJlf.  Despise  not  men  of  i^ain  talenta  who  preach  the  truth, 
sod  appear  to  hare  your  eternal  welfare  at  heart.  If  you  choose  to , 
omverse  widi  your  &Uow«chariatiana  on  what  you  have  been  hearing, 
a  practice  which,  if  lii^y  condncted,  may  be  very  edifying;  let  your 
oonveraatioa  turn  more  upon  the  tend^icy,  the  spiritual  beauty,  and 
gloiy  of  those  great  things  of  God  which  have  engaged  your  attention 
dian  on  the  merit  of  the  preaeher*  We  may  readily  ain^ioae  that 
GorneMns  and  hia  friends,  after  hearing  Peter,  eraployea  very  few 
words  in  diaenssing  the  oratorioal  takata  of  that  great  apoatle,  any 
more  dian  the  Uiiee  thonaand  who  at  the  day  ol  Penteooat  were 
pricked  to  die  heart;  their  minte  were  too  nnch  occupied  by  the 
momemons  troths  diey  had  been  Hatening  to,  to  leave  seom  for  awdi 
refleetiona.  Yet  thia  ia  the  only  kind  of  religioua  converaataon  (if  it 
deaerve  the  appellation)  in  which  too  aumy  pcofessors  engage.  **  G^ve 
me,"  aays  the  inoon^[Mrable  Fenelon,  "  the  preacher  who  imbues  my 
mind  wtth  such  a  love  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  aukea  me  desirous  of 
hearing  it  from  any  moudu" 

Whoi  3ronr  auniBteva  are  exposing  a  narticidar  vieoi  and  ende»» 
vooring  to  deter  jQrom  it  by  die  motivea  which  reaaon  and  revelation 
supply,  guard  against  a  suspicion  of  their  hmng  persotui.  That  they 
ought  not  to  be  so  we  readily  admit ;  that  is,  that  they  ought  not  to 
descend  to  such  a  minute  ape^fieadon  of  eircumatancee  as  sluU  necea* 
sarily  direct  die  attention  to  one  or  more  individuals ;  but  if  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  point  their  arrows  againat  particular  vicea  among 
them,  or  are  expected,  lest  they  riiould  wound,  to  make  a  courteous 
apology,  l^  auBsuring  the  andience  of  dieir  hope  and  conviction  diet 
none  aawng  them  are  implicated,  diey  had  bett«r  seal  up  their  lips  in 
perpetual  fllence.  Itia  amestindispensoblo  pari  of  oar  office  to  warn 
sinners  of  every  dceciq^tion;  and,  that  we  may  not  beat  the  air,  to 
attack  particular  ains  aa  wdl  aa  aia  in  the  abatract;  and  if^  witfcMdut 
our  inten^g  it,  an  individual  auspeots  he  is  persoaaUy  aimed  at,  he 
merriy  bears  an  involuntary  testimony  to  our  fid^ity  and  skilL 

SUmetttki^,  Hear  die  Word  with  a  sincere  reeoludon  of  ohp^  it. 
Iffe  knmo  tksse  things,  said  our  Lord,  ha^plf  ttre  fe  if  fe  do  th0n» — 

Yoh.  I.— R 
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He  that  keareth  these  sayings  of  mine^  afid  doeth  th^em^I  toUl  Ukenhim 
to  a  man  wha  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.  Td  be  a  forgetful  hearer  of 
the  Wotd  and  hot  a  doer,  is  to  forfeit  all  ^e  advaatages  of*  the  Chm* 
tian  dispensation,  wYdch  is  imparted  solely  with  a  view  to  practicef. 
The  doctrine  of  faith  is  published  with  a  design  to  produce  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith  in  all  nations.  The  doctrine  of  repentance  is  nb^g 
more  or  less  than  the  command  of  Gkxi  that  aH  men  every  where 
should  repent.  If  we  are  reminded  that  he  ieho  in  times' past  spake 
to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his 
Son,  it  is  that  we  may  bo  admonished  not  to  refuse  hunthat  speaketh. 
If  we  are  taught  the  supreme  dignity  and  exaltation  of  Christ  as  a 
Mediator,  it  is  that  every  knee  may  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
he  is  Lord.  If  the  apostles,  having  the  mind  of  Christy  fsdthliilly  im- 
parted it,  it  was  that  the  same  mind  may  be  in  us,  to  purify  our  pas- 
sions and  regulate  our  c6nduct.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater 
impertinence  than  to  hear  the  Word  with  apparent  seriousness,  without 
intending  to  comply  with  its  directions.  It  is  a  solemn  mockery,  con- 
cealing under  an  air  of  reverence  and  submission  a  determinBtion  to 
rebel,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  a  heart  bent  on  backsliding. 
To  suppose*the  Supreme  Being  pleased  with  such  a.  mM)de  of  attend- 
ance is  to  impute  to  him  a  conduct  which  it  woiuld  be  an  insult  to 
ascribe  u>  a  fellow-creature ;  for  who  but  the  weakest  of  mortals, 
imder  the  character  of  a  master  or  a  sovereign,  would  be  gratified  vith 
the  profound  and  respectful  attention  with  which  his  commands  were 
heard,  while  there  existed  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  obey  ?  Remember, 
dear  brethren,  the  practical  tendency  of  every  Christian  doctrine: 
remember  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the  appointed  -  instrument 
of  forming  the  spirits  of  men  to  faith  suid  obedience;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  utmost  attention  and  assiduity  in- heani^  it  is  fruitless 
and  unavailing  which  fails  to  produce  that  effect. 

Finally,  Be  careful,  afler  you  have  heard  the  Word,  to  retain  and 
perpetuate  its  impressions.  Meditate,  retire,  and  digest  it  in  your 
thoughts;  turn  it  into  prayer;  iii  a  word,  spare  no  pains  to  fasten  it 
upon  your  hearts.  You  have  read,  dear  brethren,  of  those  to  whm 
the  gospel  was  preached  as  well  as  to  us,  but  the  Word  did  not  profit 
them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it.  Endeavour  to 
exert  upon  it  distinct  and  vigorous  acts  of  6uth,  and  thereby  to  mingle 
and  incorporate  it  with  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  all  the  spnngs 
of  action;  But  this  you  can  never  accomplish  withoutdeep  and  serious 
reflection ;  for  want  of  which  it  is  too  ofien  left  loose  Bnd  exposed  like 
uncovered  seed,  which  the  fowls  of  heaven  eafialy  pick  up  aiid  devour. 
Then  Cometh  that  wicked  one,  says  our  Lord,  and  taketh  it  out  of  his 
heart,  and  he  becometh  unfruitfid.  How  many  hearers,  by  engaging 
in  worldly  conversation,  or  giving  way  to  a  vain  and  unprofitable  train 
of  thought,  when  they  leave  the  sanctuary,  lose  the  impressions  they 
had  received,  instead  of  conducting  themselves  like  persons  who  have 
just  been  put  in  possession  of  a  treasure  which  they  are  anxious  to 
secure  from  depredation!  If  Satan  watches  for  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  Word  out  of  our  hearts,  what  remains  but  that  we  oppose 
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Tigilaiice  to  vigilance,  and  effort  to  effort  ?  And  since  the  prize  con- 
tended for  by  the  powers  of  darkness  is  our  souls,  what  a  melanclioly' 
reflection  it  will  be,  if  the  disinterested  malice  of  our  enemies  renders 
them  vigilant  and  active  in  seeking  their  destruction,  while  we  are 
careless  and  negligent  in  seeking  their  salvation !  Satan,  conscious 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  capable  of  elevating  us  to  that  pinnacle  of 
happiness  whence  he  fell,  contemplates  its  success  with  alarm,  and 
spares  no  artifice  or  stratagem  which  his  capacious  intellect  can  sug- 
gest to  obstruct  its  progress ;  and  if  we,  by  our  criminal  negligence, 
tom  his  ally  against  ourselves,  we  i^hall  be  guilty  of  that  prodigy  of 
folly  and  infatuation  which  is  equally  condemned  by  the  councils  of 
heaven  and  the  machinations  of  hell. 

B2 
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A  SERMON, 


LUTON.  BEDF0BD8BIRE, 


A  SERMON. 


luuB  liiL  8. 
For  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken. 

hAUV  has  been  usualljr «^led  the  erangelioal  prophet;  and  had 
BO  other  pan  of  hie  preaching  deacended  to  ua  except  Uie  pwtion 
before  us,  it  woidd  have  aoffieiendy  vindicated  the  propriety  of  that 
appellation.  The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  are  so  affectingly  por« 
trayed,  and  their  purpose  and  design  so  ijearly  and  precisely  statedf 
that  we  seem  to  be  perusing  the  writings  erf*  an  aposde  rather  than  the 
predictions  of  a  prophet :  the  obscurity  of  an  ancient  orade  brightens 
mto  the  efiulgence  of  gospel  light  In  no  put  of  the  New  Testament 
18  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  more  unequivocally  asserted,  and  the 
ricarioos  nature  of  our  Lord's  passion  more  forcibly  inculcated,  than 
in  the  context  of  the  words  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  present 
discourse. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  original  text  hU^  in  this  instance,  undergone  some  alteration, 
and  that  it  anciently  stood  Urns,  he  was  smitten  unto  death*  It  is  thus 
written  by  Qrigen,  who  assures  us  that  a  certain  Jew,  with  whom  he 
disputed,  seemed  to  feel  himself  more  pressed  by  this  expression  than 
b^  any  other  part  of  the  chapter.  It  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Septua* 
^t  in  our  pesent  copies;  aim  if,  in  this  instance,  it  had  not  concurred 
with  the  original,  neuher  could  Origen*  have  urged  it  with  good  faith 
nor  ifae  Jew  have  felt  hunself  embarrassed  by  die  argument  which  it 
SQgrested. 

%e  Jews  pretend  that  no  single  perscm  is  designed  in  this  portion 
of  prophecy ;  but  that  the  people  of  Israel  collectively  are  denoted  under 
the  figure  of  one  man,  and  that  the  purport  of  the  chapter  is  a  ddinea- 
.  tion  of  the  calamities  and  sufferings  which  that  nation  should  undergo 
''with  a  view  to  its  correction  and  amendment  The  absarditf  of  this 
evasbn  will  be  obvious  to  him  who  considers  that  the  person  who  ia 
represented  as  stricken  k  carefully  distingmshed  by  the  prophet  from 
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the  people  for  whose  benefit  he  suffered ;  for  the  transgression  of  my 
people  was  he  stricken :  in  addition  to  which  he  is  affirmed  to  be 
stricken  even  to  deaths  which,  as  Origen  very  properly  urged,  agrees 
well  with  the  fate  of  an  individual,  but  not  with  that  of  a  people. 

In  spite  of  the  vain  tergiversation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  sophistry, 
equally  impotent,  of  some  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  this  portion 
of  ancient  writ  will  remain  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  in  rdation  to  the  scheme  of  mediation 
and  the  basis  of  hope. 

That  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  were  vicarious  and  piacular, 
that  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  substitute  for  sinners,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  mere  example,  teacher,  or  martyr,  is  so  unquestionably 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspired  writers,  that  to  deny  it  is  not  so  properly 
to  mistake  as  to  contradict  llieir  testimony ;  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to 
any  obscurity  in  revelation  itself,  but  to  a  want  of  submission  to  its 
authority. 

The  doctrine  in  question  is  so  often  asserted  in  the  clearest  terms, 
and  tacitly  assumed  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  so  many  more ;  it 
is  intermingled  so  closely  with  all  the  statements  of  truths  and  incul- 
cations of  duty  throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  to  endeavour  to 
exelude  it  from  revelation  is  as  hopeless  an  attenipt  as  to  separate 
colour  from  the  rainbow  or^xterision  from  matter. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  enter  into  the  proof 
of  the  substitution  of  Ohrist  in  the  place  of  sinners,  as  the  defence  6i 
that  doctrine  will  frequently  engage  the  attention  of  every  Christian 
minister.  ... 

In  addressing  those  who  are  thoroughly  confirmed  in  its  belief,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  assumption '  of  its  truth,  while  we 
endeavour,  in  dependence  on  divine  assistance,  to  illustrate  the  fitness  of 
the  scheme  o[  substitution,  and  the  indications  which  it  affords  of  profound 
and  unsearchable  wisdom.  Difficult  as  this  subject  must  be  allowed  to 
be,  I  trust  an  attempt  to  discuss  it,  however  feeble,  is  not  exposed  to 
the  charge  of  presumption.  It  is  one  thinjg  to  presume  to  anticipate 
the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  another,  after  they  sqre  accomplished  and 
exhibited  as  facts,  humbly  to  explain  the  wisdom  with  which  they  are 
fraught.  To  have  anticipated  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  previously 
perceiving  that  it  was,  of  all  possible  plans,  the  fittest  to  be  adopted  by 
a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  was  a  task  to  which,  it  is  probable,  no 
finite  intellect  was  adequate ;  but  to  perceive  some  of  its  c'ongruities, 
when  it  is  actually  laid  before  us,  may  demand  nothing — 


j          [Here  there  is  a  chasm  tn  the  manuscript:  but  from  the  notes  of  thus 
^             sermon  ijoith  which  the  editor  has  ^eew  supptisdj  it  may  hefiUm  as- to 
suistdTicefthus:—]  »  

To  pereeive  some  of  its  congiiiities  may  require  but  an  ordinary  degree 
of  talent  and  discrimination,  with  an  upright  desire  to  learn  what 
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rerefeition  teaches ;  and  is  altogether  distinct  from  alltempting  to  be 
wise  above  what  is  written. 

fii  endeavouring  to  show  the  circumstances  which  render  this  extras 
ordinaiy  method  of  proceeding  consistent  with  the  character  of  God, 
we  only  pursue  the  guidance  of  the  Sacred  Writings  and  find  new 
motives  for  gratitude  to  our  Heayenly  Father  for  his  unspeakable 
goodness. 

Yet  eveiy  reflecting  person  must  perceive  that  there  is  in  this  doc- 
trine someUiing  extremely  remote  from  ordinaiy  apprehension,  apart 
from  the  instruction  derived  from  Holy  Writ,  lliat  one  of  the  human 
race,  by  submittmg  to  an  ignominious  and  painful  death,  should  be  the 
moral  source  of  the  salvation  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  mankind, 
and,  if  dul^  improved,  a  sufficient  source  for  the  salvation  of  all,  is 
sorely  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  divine  proceedings  with  re- 
gard to  man.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  existed.  It  seems  to  stand 
by  itself  an  insulated  department  of  Divine  Providence,  to  contain 
within  itself  a  method  of  acting  which  was  never  seen  before,  and 
will  never  be  repeated. 

Among  men,  the  substitution  of  a  righteous  for  a  guilty  person  cookl 
rarely  occur.  There  is  seldom  found  sufficient  heroism  or  virtue 
to  imluce  an  individual  so  to  offer  himself;  such  a  combination  of 
benevolence  and  of  generous  oblivion  of  self-interest  as  to  induce  sueh 
a  sacrifice. 

Nor  would  it  be  fit,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  it  should  be  admitted : 
for  virtuous  characters  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  such 
a  waste  of  the  valuable  elements  of  society;  besides  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  moral  economy  to  admit  the  violation  of  law  to  be  par- 
doned at  the  expense  of  such  as  are  its  ornaments  and  blessings.  No 
wise  government  would  permit,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  proceed- 
ing which  would  tend  to  continue  in  existence  those  who  inflict  miseiy 
on  mankind,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  its  blessings. 

Besides,  if  this  practice  were  common,  even  upon  die  supposition 
that  no  crime  should  pass  without  being  followed  by  punishment  as 
a  necessary  result,  yet  such  would  be  the  uncertainty,  after  crime 
had  been  committed,  as  to. who  should  bear  the  punishment,  as  would 
tend  to  take  away  all  fear  of  committing  offences.  The  best  provision 
of  wise  legislation,  which  is  to  prevent  crime,  riot  to  punish,  would  thue 
be  removed.  It  would  become  a-kind  of  lottery  who  should  suffer, 
and  thus  the  dread  of  punishment  V^ould  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed. 

'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  human  device» 
it  could  never  have  been  thought  o/*as  an  ordinary  mode  of  procedure* 
And  though  there  are  some  traces  in  history  of  persons  supposed  to 
have  presented  themselves  as  vicarious  oflerings  for  relatives  or  oon- 
nexions,  yet  they  are  feebly  attested :  while  among  the  well-attested 
records  of  judicial  authority  we  have  no  instance,  probably,  of  any 
person  who  was  himself  innocent  and  upright  being  admitted  as  a 
substitute  in  behalf  of  the  guilty.  Yet  that  this  is  the  way  in  which 
!the  Infinite  Mind  has  proceed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  human 
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aeceptance  acme  oan  doubt  but  those  who  are  disposed  to  tovturt  the 
plainest  expressk)ns. 

L^  us,  therefore,  consider  what  circumstajocea  met  in  this  case, 
9dA  must  be  suj^sed  to  concur  on  any  occasion  of  this  kind,  to  render 
fit  and  proper  the  substitnticm  of  an  innocent  person  in  the  place  of 
the  gniltv;  and  what  is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  our  Saviour  which 
renders  it  worthy  of  God  to  set  him  apart  as  a  propttioHanfor  the 
sms  of  the  worlds  and  annex  the  blessings  of  eternal  life  to  such  as 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  repent  and  turn  to  God. 

[IC7  W0  iMWP  r^twn  to  the  origimil  capif.] 

FVff%.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  procedure  as  we  are  now  con* 
templaiing,  in  order  to  give  it  validity  and  effect,  mu^t  be  sanctioned 
by  Uie  Supreme  authority.  It  is  a  hi^  exertion  of  the  dispensing 
power,  whtch  can  issue  60m  no  inferior  source  to  that  from  which  the 
laws  themselves  emanate. 

For  a  private  person,  whatever  might  be  his  station  in  society,  to 
pretend  to  introduce  such  a  commutation  of  punishment  as  is  impUed 
in  such  a  transaction,  would  be  a  presumptuous  invasion  of  legislative; 
rights,  which  no  wdl-regulated  society  would  tolerate.  To  attach 
the  pmialty  to  the  person  of  the  offender  is  as  much  the  provision  of 
the  law  as  to  denounce  it — ^diey  are  equally  component  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  regulation ;  and  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws 
is  equivalent  to  the  power  of  .legislation.  Besides,  so  many  circumh 
stances,  rarely  if  ever  combme^  must  concur  to  render  such  a  pro* 
cedure  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
temerity  to  commit  the  determination  of  them  to  the  exercise  of  private 
discretion  instead  of  legislative  wisdom. 

This  condition  was  most  unequivocally  satisfied  in  the  mystery  of 
Ohrist's  substitution.  When  he  undertook  to  bear  our  sins  in  Ms  own 
hody  on  the  treethe  contracted  no  private  engagement  without  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  his  heavenly  Father.  If  he  gave  himself  for 
our'  sin^9  to  redeem  us  from  the  present  evil  vjorld^  it  was  according  to 
the  wiU  of  God,  even  our  Father.  On  every  occasion  be  reminds  ua 
that  he  did  notiiing  from  himself,  but  that  only  which  the  Father  had 
eommissioned  him  to  do«  Ihavepower,  said  he,  to  lay  down  my  life^ 
and  power  to  tahe  it  up  again;  this  eommandment  received  I  of  my 
Father.  Hereafter  I  wiU  not  talh  much  with  you,  for  the  prince  of  this 
world  Cometh  and  Iiath  nothing  in  me;  but  that  the  world  may  know  that 
J  love  the  Father,  and  as  the  Fadher  gave  me  commandment, so  I  do; 
Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards 
us,  blouse  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we 
might  Uve  through  him.  Herein  is  hve,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  lov^  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  And 
we  htne  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Samokr  of  the  world.^ 

»  Swjrolmx.18tDlQbAXiT.ll]  IJ(«AiT,9,(M4, 
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Tbme  bi^itedstatemaiitB  place  it  Wjroiid  all  dimbt  ibat  Obiatiaft- 
ky  otigiaated  with  the  Supreme  Odreinor  of  the  murerae,  that  ita 
graekMiB  piomiafia  are  the  acconqiliahaietit  of  his  ooniiael,  and  that 
ita  prindpleav  howerer  mach  they  auipaaa  the  diaooTehea  of  reaaoii, 
are  in  perfect  haimo&y  with  the  gMiaiiie  diotatea  of  natural  religion. 
The  aubstitQtion  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  raom  of  ainnera  waa  tbe 
eontrEvanee  of  the  aame  wiadtun. 


[A  seeofii  ehoim  in  Mr.  HaWs  mamueriptf  tuppHed  in  iu^tanee  frtm 
notes  of  othen.] ' 

Sseond^^  Another  indiapenaable  eireDmstance  In  aoeh  a  proceed- 
ing ia,  that  it  should  be  p€rfecd]r  voluntary  on  ^  part  of  the  aufferar. 
Qukerwiae,  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  injustice;  it  would  be 
tiie  addition  of  one  offence  to  another,  and  give  a  greater  diock  to  all 
righdy-disposed  minds,  than  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  without  any 
atonement.  AVhenever auchan  oflbring  has  been  spoken  of  astakinff 
plaee,  it  k  represented  aa  originating  with  the  hmooent  peraon  himaeK 

Here  there  appears,  at  fmst  sight,  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  human  aalvat^on.  How  could  diat  be  rendered  whidi  waa  at 
once  dam  to  ab  and  mankind  at  large  t  Where  could  one  be  found 
that  would  endure  the  penalty  freely,  wliidi  was  incioTed  by  a  ainfUi 
WDildf  TiuM  our  Saviour  did.  He  came,  not  only  by  anttonty,  bat 
audi  waa  his  inlEnilia  love,  that  he  casne  voluntarily.  He  eappnimieA 
the  deepest  interest  in  his  undertaking.  He  announced  the  paiticubra 
of  hia  sufietmg,  how  he  must  be  delivered,  spitiqwn,  and  put  to  death; 
and  in  faia  homr  of  sufiering,  nothing  is  joiner  dian  that  he  gave  hifl»> 
self  iq>  to  it  voluntarily,  according  to  the  settled  purpoae  of  hia  own 
mind. 

No  sacrifice  riiocdd  go  unwifiingly  to  the  dtar.  It  was,  indeed, 
reckoned  a  bad  omen  when  any  mie  &d  so.  None  ever  went  so  wilp 
lingly  «a  h$>  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  sUtugkUTj  and  evinced  a 
readmesa  to  be  offered  up.  He  enduted  the  cross,  despising  the  shamSf 
iSktofttkB  joy  that  was  set  hefrre  Um;  that  glorious  reward,  the  eter- 
nal happiness  of  an  innumerable  nmltitude  of  intelligent  creatoiea 
who  oust  have  perished  if  he  had  not  been  stricken  to  death  for  them. 

mrdfy*  It  IB  farther  necessary  dial  the  substitntB  not  <mly  under- 
take v<du»tarily,  but  that  he  be  perfectly  free  from  the  offence  which 
fenders  punishment  necessary.  If  he  were  tainted  with  that  §or 
vAach  die  punishment  was  assigned;  nay,  if  he  were  only  in  part 
implicated  in  any  other  crime,  he  had  already  incurred  some  penalty ; 
and  there  must  be  a  proportionate  deduction  for  what  was  due  on 
his  part 

Accordingly,  in  &e  case  of  man,  divine  justice  cannot  be  willing  to 
acqtuesce  in  a  sidMtitnte  who  is  a  slnrer  in  guflt;  for  the  law  has  a 
previous  hold  upcm  him ;  ^ere  is  a  debt  due  on  his  own  account 

Sm  Jesos  Christ,  though  a  man,  was,  by  reaacm  of  his  miracukvoa 
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fxmcepdoii,  free  fiom  the  taint  of  original  sin.  That  hdhf  f^lp^ -iduch 
was  bom  of  the  virgin  grew  up  in  a  course  of  perfect  purity  and  rec- 
titude* He  could  say  to  his  enennes,  WkUh  tfycu  canvinceth  me  of 
sinf  He  was  holy^  harmless^  undefiUd^  and  separate  from  sinners* 
He,  and  he  alone,  of  all  who  are  of  our  nature,  appeared  in  this  char- 
acter. By  this  means  he  became  an  immaculate  sacrifice*  He  was 
shadowed  forth  by  a  pure  lamb.  He  was  its  a  lamb' without  spot*  It 
was  not  this  that  rendered  the  sacrifice  sufficient,  but  in  this  respect  it 
accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  human  sacrifice.  His 
Father  rested  in  him,  not  only  because  he  was  his  beloved  Son,  a  par- 
taker of  his  divine  nature,  but  because  he  was  holy  and  suck  an  one 
as  became  us;  not  that  we  had  a  claim  to  such  a  priest,  but  no  other 
could  answer  for  us.  The  Levitical  high-priests  could  never  with 
those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  continut^yf  year  by  year^  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect ;  for  each  ought,  as  for  the  people^  so  also  for 
himself  to  offer  for  sins;  and  therefore  he  could  only  be  an  imperfect 
figure  of  the  true  high-priest,  who  offered  not  for  himself,  but  offered 
himself  for  us. 

Fourthly.  There  would,  be  a  great  propriety  in  this  also,  that  the 
mnocent  person  substituted  for  the  guilty  shoidd  stand  in  some- rda- 
tion  to  him. 

Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  related  to  mankind ;  one  like  them 
whom  he  came  to  redeem.  It  was  indispensable^  that  he  should  stand 
in  close  connexion  with  them  to  whom  his  righteousness  was  to  be 
transferred.  This  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  kw  of  a  redeemer  of 
a  lostestate.  The  person  who  was  to  redeem  must  be  related ;  henee 
a  redeemer  and  a  relation  were  expressed  by  one  term,  and  the  neai^ 
est  relation  was  to  redeem.  This  was  not  merely  a  law  suited  to  that 
state  of  society,  but  was  intended  to  foreshow  the  cbngruity  of  the 
substitution  of  Christ.  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  bloody  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same^  Thus  he  becamb  like 
uttto  his  brethren.  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels^  hit  took 
on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham^  the  seed  he  came  to  redeem.  As  he 
came  to  sinful  men,  he  took  on  him  the  likeness  of  sinful  fl^h.  He 
was  made  like  unto  us  in  oil  points^  yet  without  sin.  The  brazen 
serpent  lifted  up  for  the  cure  of  the  learaelites  was  of  the  same  ibnn 
as  the  serpents  by  which  they  were  wounded.  By  one  nian  came 
sii>  and  death,  by  one  man  came  redemption.  For  if  by  one,man^s 
offence  decUh  reigned  by  one^  much  more  they  which  receive  <dnatdance 
of  grace  shall  reign  in  life  by  one^  Jesus  Christ.  Much  more  is  ad- 
duced to  the  same  effect  by  St  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  all 
tending  to  establish  the  truth,  that  as  the  first  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
corruption,  shame,  and  misery,  so  the  second  Adam  is  the  source  of 
hoMness,  life,  and  bliss. 

Hence,  then,  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  was  necessary.  He  was 
obliged  to  pass  firom  one  world  to  another,  to  take  upon  lum  a  nature 
originally  foreign  from  him.  /  came  forth  from  the  Father^  saith  he, 
and  am  come  into  the  world;  and  justly  wul  the  love  ^at  prompted 
him  to  do  so  be  the  everlasting  theme  of  all  holy  and  hijppy  bdngs. 
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It  is  probable  that  if  nothing  else  had  rendered  unsmtable  the  siibstkit*^ 
ti(Hi  of  angels  for  men,  this  would  have  been  sufficient^  that,  on  account 
of  the  essential  difference  between  their  nature  and  that  of  man,  there 
would  have  been  -an  incongruity  in  substituting  their  acts  for  ours.  But 
Jesus'  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  being  of  one  flesh  and  of  one  spirit 
with  us,  ^as  fitted  to  sustain  the  character  of  Redeemer.  He  thus 
became  indeed  our  kinsman,  one  in  the  same  circumstances,  under  the 
same  law,  liable  to  the  same  temptations,  subject  to  the  same  pas- 
sions, encompassed  about  with  our  infirmities,  but  sinless ;  and  thus 
suited  every  way  to  become  a  substitute  for  our  guilty  race. 

[Oin  W«  again  refwm  to  the  original  copy.] 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  as  the  wisdom  of  God  saw  it  requisite 
that  the  redemption  of  guilty  man  should  be  effected  by  a  sacrifiee 
prnportioned  to  the  exigence  of  the  •  case,  the  assumption  of  human 
nature  followed  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  ancient  sacrifices 
appointed  by  Moses  possessed  not  (it  was  impossible  they  should)  any 
intrinsic  validity ;  they  exhibited  not  the  expiation,  but  theremem* 
brance  of  sin  every  year;  This  is  die  express  declaration  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is 
a  remembrance  €igain  made  of  sins  every  year.  Far  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins.  Wherefore  when 
he  Cometh  into  the  world  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst 
not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  /,  Lo,  /  come  {in  the  vol- 
ume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  Qod,  By  his  as- 
sumption of  human  nature,  he  stood  (notwithstanding  that  original  supe- 
riority which  removed  him  at  an  infinite  distance)  to  the  race  of  man  in 
the  relation  of  a  brother ;  for  the  flesh  which  he  condescended  to  take  of 
the  blessed  virgin,  of  whom  he  was  miraculously  conceived,  connected 
him  with  our  common  progenitor.  For  both  he  that  sanet^eth^  and 
they  who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one,  derived  from  one.  parent; 
for  which  cause  he  ts  not  ashamed  to  caU  them  brethren;  sayings  I  wiU 
declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  church  wiU  I 
sing  praise  unto  thee. 

Fifthly,  If  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  in  the  room  of  the  guilty 
is  at  all  permitted,  it  seems  requisite  that  no  advantage  shoi:^  be 
taken  of  a  momentary  enthusiasm,  a  sudd^i  impulse  of  herdc  feeling, 
which  might  prompt  a  generous  mind  to  make  a  sacrifice,  of  wMdi,  on 
cool  deli^ration,  he  repented. 

A  prt^r  space  should  be  allowed  for  reviewing  the  resolution,  for 
surveying  it  in  all  its  consequences,  and  fonning  a  setded  and  immov- 
able purpose.  The  self-devotion  implied  in  such  a  transaction  will 
acquire  additional  dignity  in  proportion  as  it  appears  liie  result,  not  of 
hurried  and  impetuous  feeling,  but  of  fixed  determinatioii  and  extended 
foresight ;  a  resolution  on  which  time  has  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
fortify  and  confirm  it. 

How  often  is  the  pang  of  intense  oommiseratitHi  found  to  suggest 
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ihe  idet  of  saerifiees,  whteh  the  cthaeat  and  more  pemaneal  dictates 
of  aelf-int^reet  consign  to  oblivion  and  scatter  to  tlM  wind  1  Peibi^ 
there  are  few  who  have  not  been  the  subject  of  momentary  feelings  the 
•teady  piedominance  of  which  would  have  made  them  heroes  and 
martyiSt  who  yet  shortly  subside  into  their  native  seliidmess,  and 
before  the  season  for  action  arrives,  the  genial  current  which  wanned 
them  for  a  moment  is  chilled  and  firozen. 

In  ^e  case  we  are  now  contemplating*  the  admission  of  an  innpcent 
person  to  suffer  instead  of  the  guilty,  n^iing  could  reconcile  the  mind 
to  such  a  procedure  biit  such  a  setded  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  snh- 
stitttte  as  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  vacillation  or  change*  But 
this  condition  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on  the  part  <^  the 
Uessed  Redeemer.  His  oblation  of  hiiiielf  was  not  the  execution  of 
a  sadden  purpose,  the  fruit  of  a  momentary  movement  of  pity;  it  was 
the  result  of  deliberate  counsel,  the  accomplishment  of  an  sfncient 
purpose,  formed  in  the  remotest  recesses  of  a  past  eternity.  He  was 
th0  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Brfore  ^.moun- 
tains were  sotikdj  before  the  hiUs  was  f  brought  forth  :  wkHe  as  yet  he 
had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  htghesi  part  of  the  dust 
of  the  world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  when  he  set  a  compass 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  when  he  gape  to  the  sea  his  decree,  that  the 
waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment }  toAm  he  fiaed  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  :  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  his  earth  ;  his  deUghts 
were  with  the  sons  of  men, 

ItistqjpointediDdeedfor  oilmen  once  to  die*  With  us  it  is  an  event 
inseparably  attached  to  an  abode  on  earth.  But  with  the  Kedeemer  it 
was  not  so  propeiiy  an  incident  of  his  earthly  existence,  as  its  princi- 
pal end  and  daiign.  He  assumed  life  for  the  purpose  of  lajring  it 
down ;  and  ail  the  purposes,  greai  as  they  were,  which  were  acoom* 
l^isfaedby  his  life,  were  m  mitire  subcMtlination  to  those  wluch  he  con- 
templated as  the  certain  consequences  of  his  death..  In  the  course  of 
ins  sojourn  here,  he  never  permitted  himself  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a 
mmnent.  The  :final  scene,  with  all  its  terrors,  was  familiar  to  hb 
imagination,  and  endeared  to  his  heart ;  from  no  indifference  to  suffer- 
ing, real  or  affected,  but  from  the  prospect  of  the  joy  that  was  set  he* 
fore  him.  J  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  he  exclaimed,  and 
how  am  J  straitened  tiU  it  be  aeeomplished !  Instead  of  wishing  to 
efface  the  remembrance  of  it  by  turning  his  attention  to  other  objects, 
there  was  nothing  which  he  appeared  more  solicitous  to  inculcate  on 
the  minds  of  his  disciples  than  the  certainty  of  his  future  sufferings. 
Then  tooh  he  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  them,  Behold,  we  go  up 
to  Jerusahmt  and  all  things  that  are  %mtten  by  the  prophets  coneemtng 
the  Son  of  man  shall  be  aeeompHished.  Then  shall  he  be  delivered  unto 
the  GenHleSt  and  shaU  be  spitefully  entreated  and  wit  upon,  and  they 
shall  scourge  him  and  put  him  to  death.  TVben  reter,  shocked  at 
these  annunciatiotts,  presumed  to  expostulate  with  his  Divme  Masior, 
he  met  with  ^e  severest  rebuke.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  said  he, 
for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  ef 
Until  he  had  finished  £e  work  wMch  was  given  him,  he  oon- 
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salted  his  safety,  often  concealed  Himself,  and  avoided  snch  an  open 
display  of  his  character  and  pretensions  as  might  precipitate  the 
designs  of  his  enemies.  But  die  moment  the  appointed  time  had 
arrived,  we  find  him  laying  aside  all  reserve,  courting  the  publicity 
which  before  he  had  shunned,  and  fearlessly,  in  the  face  of  the  sah- 
hedrim,  and  even  before  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  avowing  himself  the 
Son  of  Crod^  though  he  well  knew  the  effect  would  be  to  hasten  his 
exit.  While  danger  was  at  a  distance  he  was  cautious  and  reserved, 
but  the  moment  it  arrived  he  abandoned  himself  to  it  with  a  calm  and 
fearless  intrepidity. 

Sixthly.  In  die  case  of  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  it  seems  highly  requivte  that  he  who  offers  himself  as  the  sub- 
stitute should  jus^  the  law  by  which  he  suffers.  To  say  the  least, 
the  decorum  of  the  transaction  will  be  much  heightened  on  the  suppo* 
sition,  that  he  who  sustains  vicarious  punishment,  not  only  yields  his 
entire  consent,  but  proclaims,  at  the  same  time,  his  conviction  of  the 
equity  and  goodness  of  the  legal  enactment  to  which  he  falls  a  sacri- 
fice. It  were  to  be  desired,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  that  pena] 
laws  were  so  constructed  as  to  impress  a  persuasion  of  their  justice 
universally  on  those  who  have  incurred  their  penalties.  But  in  the 
case  we  are  now  considering,  which  is  that  of  an  innocent  person  sub- 
stituting himself  in  the  place  of  the  guilty,  there  is  a  peculiar  reason 
for  demanding  his  express  approval  of  the  equity  of  the  original  sen- 
tence. The  enthusiastic  admiration  which  such  conduct  would  natur- 
ally excite,  the  reverence  which  such  a  display  of  unparalleled  mag- 
nanimity would  necessarily  attach  to  its  possessor,  could  not  fail  to 
add  dignity  to  his  character  and  weight  to  his  sentiments ;  and  if, 
while  he  submitted  to  the  penalty,  he  reprobated  the  severity  of  the 
law,  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  might  be  divided  between  esteem 
for  the  illustrious  sufferer,  and  an  aversion  to  the  supposed  rigour  of 
the  law.  Thus  the  character  of  the  sufferer  would  operate  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  punishment,  and  tend  to  defeat  its  salutary  effects. 
.  In  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  were  conjoined  the 
most  prompt  and  voluntary  endurance  of  the  penalty,  with  the  most 
avowed  and  cordial  approbation  of  the  justice  of  its  sanctions.  It 
was  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  his  life  to  assert  and  vindicate  by 
his  doctrine  that  law  which  he  magnified  and  made  illustrious  by  h» 
passion. 

Previous  to  his  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  woild, 
he  was  incessantly  employed  in  rescuing  the  precepts  of  God  from  the 
|alse  glosses  by  which  they  had  been  corrupted,  in  assertmg  their  spir- 
ituality, exhibiting  their  extent,  and  sustaining  their  just  authority,  as 
the  unalterable  rde  of  action  and  standard  of  duty. 

Never  had  the  law  such  an  expounder  as  in  the  person  of  Him  who 
came  into  the  world  to  exhaust  its  penalties  and  endure  its  curse. 
He  oondenmed,  with  the  greatest  severity,  every  tenet  or  practice  that 
w^  to  weaken  its  obligations  or  relax  its  strictness.  To  place  it  on 
the  throne,  to  magnify  and  make  it  honourable,  was  not  less  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ministiy-aiid  of  his  hfe,  than  of  his  death.    Thus,  the 
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sentiments  of  supreme  devotion  and  attachment,  to  which  he  is  enti- 
tled as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,,  combine  to  strengthen  our  veneration 
for  the  law ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  any  portion  of  the  mind  of  Christy 
but  just  in  proportion  to  our  practical  regard  to  the  law  of  God,  as 
holy^  just,  and  good.  The  more  intimately  our  affections  are  united  to 
Christ,  the  more,  to  speak  in  Scripture  language,  he  dwells  in  our  hearts 
hf  faiths  the  more  will  the  beauty  of  holiness  attract  the  heart,  and 
the  deformity  of  sin  be  the  object  of  our  aversion.  As  the  love  of 
Christ  is  the  master-principle  in  the  Christian  system,  so  its  operation 
must  invariably  coincide  with  the  claims  of  divine  authority ;  because 
it  is  the  love  of  a  personage  who  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
a  constant  compliance  with  its  dictates,  ^d  a  most  ardent  devotion  to 
its  honour.  Think  not  that  J  am  come  to  subvert  the  law  or  the 
prophets  :  I  am  come  not  to  subvert,  but  to  ratify.  For,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  perish  than  one  iota  or  one  tittle 
of  the  law  shall  perish  without  attaining  its  end,*  In  such  terms  as  these 
<ud  our  Saviour  assert  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  unalterable  perpe- 
tuity of  the  law  of  God ;  by  which  he  has  instructed  us  in  the  true 
nature  of  his  sacrifice,  which  was  designed,  not  merely  to  appease 
wrath,  but  to  satisfy  justice ;  not  merely  to  relieve  misery,  but  to 
expiate  guilt.  <  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  indeli- 
bly engraved  on  our  minds,  that  Christ  died,  not  merely  to  rescue  us 
from  the  ruin  which  we  had  incurred,  but  from  the  punishment  which 
we  had  merited;  since  our  gratitude  for  the  provisions  of  mercy  will 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  conviction  we  feel  of  the  perfect  equity 
of  that  sentence  from  which  it  exempts  us.  In  this  view  we  are  un- 
speakably indebted  to  our  great  Deliverer  for  so  zealously  asserting 
the  honours  of  that  law  which  cost  him  so  dear. 

The  penitent  believer  is  now  undjer  no  temptation  to  indulge  depre- 
ciating thoughts  of  the  immutable  excellence  and  obligation  of  that 
rule  of  duty  which  he  has  so  frequently  and  awfully  violated. 

Seventhly.  That  the  voluntary  substitution  of  an  innocent  person 
in  the  stead  of  the  guilty,  may  be  capable  of  answering  the  ends  o/ 
justice,  nothing  seems  more  necessary  than  that  the  substitute  should 
be  of  equal  consideration,  at  least,  to  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
interposes.  The  interests  sacrificed  by  the  suffering  party  should  not 
be  of  less  cost  and  value  than  those  which  are  secured  by  such  a 
procedure. 

0iui  the  aggregate  value  of  those  interests  must  be  supposed  to  be 
m  some  proportion  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  party  to  which  they 
belong.  As  a  sacrifice  to  justice,  the  life  of  a  peasant  must,  on  this 
principle,  be  deemed  a  most  inadequate  substitute  for  that  of  a  person- 
age of  the  highest  order..  We  should  consider  the  requisitions  of 
justice  eluded,  rather  than  satisfied,  by  such  a  commutation.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  St.  Paul  declares  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  blood  of 
hulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins;  the  intrinsic  meanness  of  the 
brute  creation  being  such,  that  a  victim  taken  from  thence  could  be  of 

*  Mtitt  v:  -  la '  Dr.  Ctui^Mr*  Tenta. 
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no  consideratioii  in  the  eyes  of  offended  justice.  They  were  quali- 
fied to  exhibit,  as  he  reminds  us,  a  remembraswe  of  sin  every  year^  but 
are  utterly  unequal  to  the  expiation  of  its  guilt. 

In  ihis  view,  the  redemption  of  the  human  race  seemed  to  be 
hopeless ;  and  their  escape  from  merited  destruction,  on  any  princi- 
ples connected  with  law  and  justice,  absolutely  impossible*  For 
where  could  an  adequate  substitute  be  found  ?  Where,  among  thir 
descendants  of  Adam,  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  could  one  be 
selected  of  such  pre-eminent  dignity  and  worth,  that  his  oblation  of 
himself  should  be  deemed  a  fit  and  proper  equivalent  to  the  whole 
race  of  man  ?  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  there  a  spot- 
less victim  (and  no  other  could  be  accepted).  Who  is  there  that  ever 
possessed  that  prodigious  superiority  iti  all  the  qualities  which  aggran- 
dize their  possessor  to  every  other  member  of  the  human  family,  which 
shall  entide  him  to  be  the  representative,  either  in  action  or  in  suffer- 
ing, of  the  whole  human  race  ?  In  order  to  be  capable  of  becoming 
a  victim,  he  must  be  invested  with  a  frail  and  mortal  nature ;  but  the 
possession  of  such  a  nature  reduces  him  to  that  equality  with  his 
brethren,  that  joint  participation  of  meanness  and  infirmity,  which 
totally  chsqualifies  him  for  becoming,  a  substitute.  Here  a  dilemma 
presents  itself  from  which  there  seems  no  possibility  of  escape.  K 
man  is  left  to  encounter  the  judicial  effects  of  his  sentence,  his  ruin 
is  sealed  and  certain.  If  he  is  to  be  redeemed  by  a  substitu^,  that 
substitute  must  possess  contradictory  attributes,  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties not  to  be  found  within  the  compass  of  human  nature.  He  muttt 
be  frail  and  mortal,  or  he  cannot  die  a  sacrifice;  he  must  possess 
ineffable  dignity,  or  he  cannot  merit  as  a  substitute. 

Such  were  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  which  ob- 
structed the  salvation  of  man  by  any  methods  worthy  of  the  divine 
character ;  such  the  darkness  and  perplexity  which  involved  his  pros- 
pects, that  it  is  more  than  probable  the  highest  created  intelligence 
would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  solution  of  the  question.  How  shaU 
man  be  just  with  God? 

The  mystery  hid  from  ages  and  generations^  the  mystery  of  Christ 
crucified  dispels  the  obscurity;  and  presents  in  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer  all  the  qualifications  which  human  conception  can  imbody 
as  contributing  to  ^e  perfect  character  of  a  substitute.  By  his  par- 
ticipation of  fiesh  and  blood  he  becomes  susceptible  of  suffering,  and 
possesses  within  himself  the  materials  of  a  sacrifice.  By  its  personal 
union  with  the  eternal  word,  the  sufferings  sustained  in  a  nature  thue 
assumed  acquired  an  infinite  value,  so  as  to  be  justly  deemed  mor^ 
than  equivalent  to  ijie  penalty  originally  denounced. 

His  assumption  of  the  human  nature  made  his  oblation  of  himself 
possible;  his  possession  of  the  divine  rendered  it  efficient;  and  thus 
weakness  and  power,  the  imperfectigns  incident  to  a  frail  and  mortal 
creature,  and^the  exemption  from  these,  the  attributes  of  time  and  those 
of  eternity,  the  elements  of  being  the  most  opposite,  and  deduced  from 
opposite  worlds,  equally  combined  to  give  efficacy  to  his  character  as 
the  Redeemer,  and  validi^  to  his  sacrifice.    They  constitute  a  person 
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who  has  no  counterpart  in  hearen  or  on  earth,  who  maybe  most 
'  jystly  denominated  **  Wander/ul;*'  composed  of  parts  and  features  of 
which  (however  they  may  subsist  elsewhere  in  a  state  of  separation,) 
the  combination  and  union  nothing  short  of  infinite  wisdom  could 
have  conceired,  or  infmite  power  effected.  The  mysterious  constitu- 
tion of  the  person  of 'Christ,  the  stupendous  link  which  unites  God  and 
mant  and  heaven  and  earth ;  that  m3rstic  ladder,  on  which  the  angels 
cf  God  ascended  and  descended^  whose  foot  is  on  a  level  with  the  dust, 
and  whose  summit  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  an  unapproach- 
able splendour,  will  be,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  through  eternity,  the 
object  of  profound  contemplation  and  adoring  wonder. 

In  ascribing  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of  the  atonement  made  by 
oar  Saviour  to  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  his  person  as  the  Son  of 
€kMi,  we  are  justified  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  is 
wont  10  imite  Uiese  together  in  such  juxtaposition  as  plainly  implies 
dienr  intimate  and  inseparable  relation  to  each  other. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
founds  the  insufficiency  of  the  victims  under  the  law  to  take  away 
sin  on  their  inherent  meanness,  with  which  he  contrasts  the  validity  of 
die  atonement  made  by  Christ:  a  mode  of  reasoning,  the  force  of 
which  entirely  depends  on  his  superior  dignity  and  worth.  After 
asserting  that  the  Uood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  not  take  away  sin, 
he  adds,  Then  said  I^  Lo^  I  came  to  do  thy  wUl,  O  God.  AboM^ 
when  he  said^  Saer^^se^  and  cffering^  and  hurnJt-^fferings  for  sin  thou 
wwMet  natj  nekh^  hadst  pleaswe  therein  which  are  c^ered  ly  the 
hne;  then  said  he^  LOf  I  come  to  do  thy  mli^  O  God.  He  taketh 
away  the  first  that  he  may  establish  the  second.  Adverting  to  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  availed  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,  in  other  words,  to  the  removal  of  ceremonial 
pollutions,  he  adds.  Haw  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christy  who 
tknmgh  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  wUhout  spot  to  God, 
fwgt  your  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  God? 

All  must  acknowledge  that  the  purification  of  the  conscience  from 
dead  works,  that  is,  the  pardon  of  sin  and  peace  with  God,  is  an 
infinitely  greater  benefit  than  the  removal  of  legal  disabilities  under  the 
eeremonid  law ;  but  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  expect  from  the  sacri- 
fice of  Clurist  this  incomparably  greater  b^efit  with  a  much  firmer 
assurance  than  that  with  which  the  pious  Jew  anticipated  the  less. 
The  blood  if  Jesus  Christ  his  San^  St  John  assures  us,  deanseth  us 
from  aU  sin.  If  St  Peter  has  occasion  to  enforce  the  obligation  of 
shunning  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  the  argument  he  makes  use  of 
for  that  purpose  is  derived  from  the  value  of  that  blood  which  was 
shed  for  their  redemption,  in  comparison  to  which  all  the  treasures  of 
earth  are  consigned  to  contempt  Forasmuch  as  ye  know^  is  his  lan- 
guage, ye  ifsere  net  redeemed  with  corruptible  things^  as  stiver  and  gold^ 
from  yourvmn  eonvsrsatien  received  by  traditionfiim  yourfathers^  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christy  as  of  a  lamb  witheut  ^emish  and 
without  spot. 
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As  the  whole  pfavuion  of  a  Sanour  originated  in  the  gniebuft  pwv 
pose  of  God,  it  is  with  the  utmost  propriety  that  he  is  denominiled  hii 
gift;  the  transcendent  greatness  of  which  is  freqncndy  farou^  for- 
ward as  a  demonstration  of  the  ineSahle  extent  of  his  loTe.  Ood  S9 
loved  the  world  as  to  gw$  his  only4)egotten  Son,,  that  mkosoevsr  beksvsth 
on  him  might  not  perish^  hut  have  everiasHng  life*  In  this  teas  mani* 
fested  the  love  ofwd  towards  us^  because  that  God  sent  his  onif-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  Ami.  Herein  is  love;  not 
that  we  loved  Ood^  but  that  he  lovedus^  (md  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  fro* 
pitiatwnfor  our  sins.  But  since  he  was  giren  to  be  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  the  same  intrinsic  dignity  and  excellence  which  heightened 
the  value  of  the  gift  must  have  contributed  in  an  eqoal  degree  to  ensure 
the  validity  and  sufiidency  of  the  sacrifice. 

Though  many  have  presumed  to  call  in  question  and  even  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  who  embrace 
that  fundamental  doctrine  who  hesitate  for  a  moment  respecting  the  in« 
trinsie  validity  of  his  sacrifice,  or  who  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  si&oiency 
of  such  a  provisicm  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  jnstice  and  vindicate  the 
honours  of  a  broken  law.  There  is  sometihiing  so  stiq^i^dous  in  the 
Toluntary  humiliation  and  death  oi  Him  who  claims  to  be  the  onlf^ 
begotten  of  the  Father,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person,  that  to  convince  us  of  the  fact  the  most  powerful  and 
unequivocal  testimony  is  indispensably  necessary;  but  to  be  convinced 
of  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  such  a  sin-ofiering  for  all  the  purposea 
for  which  an  offering  can  be  made,  to  perceive  it  to  be  the  most  ample 
▼indication  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  in  consistence  widi  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  the  salvation  of  sinners,  no  effort  ia  necessary  what* 
ever:  such  a  persuasiim  insinuates  itself  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
takes  the  firmest  possession  of  the  mind.  He  that  spafed  not  his  oum 
Son,  but  freely  gave  him  up  for  us  M,  how  shall  he  not  with  Urn  mlsofooslf 
give  us  aU  things? 

It  is  observable  that  the  ineffable  grace  <^  God  in  the  eommunieaiiam 
of  spiritual  blessings  is  not  more  celet»ated  by  the  inspired  penaiea 
than  the  stupendous  method  in  which  they  are  imparted.  That  etevnal 
life  should  be  bestowed  on  sinfiil  men  is  the  subject  of  theij^  devotH 
admiration ;  but  that  it  should  be  bestowed  at  such  a  cost  is  still  more 
so.  They  appear  to  conceive  it  impossible  for  such  an  appsjratns  to 
terminate  in  a  less  glorious  result. 

A  cold  and  skeptical  philosophy  may,  I  am  aware,  suggest  speoiout 
cavils  against  the  doctrines  of  revelation  on  this  subject ;  cavils  which 
derive  b&  their  force,  not  from  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  authors, 
but  solely  from  the  inadequacy  of  human  reason  to  the  lull  comprehen* 
sion  of  heavenly  mysteries.  But  still  there  is  a  simple  grandeur  in 
the  fact,  that  God  has  set  forth  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiaiion,  sufficient 
to  silence  the  impotent  damours  of  sophistry,  and  to  carry  to  all 
serious  and  humble  men  a  firm  conviction  that  the  law  is  exalted,  and 
the  justice  of  God  illustriously  vindicated  and  asserted  by  such  an 
expedient.  To  minds  of  that  description,  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
divine  character,  its  abhorrence  of  sin^  and  its  inflexible  adherenea  !• 
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moral  order  will  fn^sent  themselyes  in  the  cross  in  a  more  impressive 
light  than  in  any  other  object. 

Eiglahiy,  HoweTer  much  we  might  be  convinced  of  the  competence 
of  vicarious  suffering  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice,  and  whatever 
the  benefits  we  may  derive  from  it,  a  benevolent  mind  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  sight  of  virtue  of  the  highest  order  finally  oppressed 
and  consumed  by  its  own  energies ;  and  the  more  intense  the  admira- 
tion excited  the  more  eager  would  be  the  desire  of  some  compensatory 
arrangement,  some  expedient  by  which  an  ample  retribution  might  be 
assigned  to  such  heroic  sacrifices.  If  the  suffering  of  the  substitute 
involved  his  destruction,  what  satisfaction  could  a  generous  and  feel- 
ing mind  derive  from  impunity  procured  at  such  a  cost?  When 
David,  in  an  agony  of  thirst,  longed  for  the  waters  of  Bethlehem,  which 
some  of  his  servants  immediately  procured  for  him  with  the  extreme 
hazard  of  their,  lives,  the  monarch  refiised  to  taste  it,  exclaiming.  It  is 
the  price  of  Hood!  but  poured  U  out  before  the  Lord.  The  felicity 
which  flows  from  the  irreparable  misery  of  another,  and  more  especially 
of  one  whose  disinterested  benevolence  alone  exposed  him  to  it,  will 
be  faintly  relished  by  him  who  is  not  immersed  in  selfishness.  If  there 
be  any  portions  of  history  whose  perusal  affords  more  pure  and 
exquisite  delist  than  others,  they  are  diose  which  present  the  spectacle 
of  a  conflicting  and  self-devoted  virtue,  after  innumerable  toils  and 
dangers  undergone  in  the  cause,  enjoying  a  dignified  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  the  country  which  its  example  has  ennobled  and  its  valour 
saved.  Such  a  spectacle  gratifies  the  best  propensities,  satisfies  the 
highest  demands  of  our  morad  and  social  nature.  It  affords  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  the  fiiture  and  perfect  economy  of  retributive  justice. 

In  the  plan  of  human  redemption  this  requisition  is  fiilly  satisfied. 
While  we  accompany  the  Saviour  through  the  successive  stages  of  his 
mortal  sojourning,  marked  by  a  corresponding  succession  of  trials, 
each  of  which  was  more  severe  than  the  former,  till  the  scene  dark- 
ened, and  the  clouds  of  wrath  firom  Heaven  and  from  earth  pregnant 
with  materials  which  none  but  a  divine  hand  could  have  collected,*  dis- 
charged themselves  on  hun  in  a  deluge  of  agony  and  of  blood  under 
which  he  expired ;  we  perceive  at  once  the  sufficiency,  I  had  almost 
■aid  the  redundancy,  of  the  atonement 

But  surely  deliverance  even  yrom  the  wrath  to  come  would  afford  an 
imperfect  enjoyment  if  it  were  imbittered  with  the  recollection  that  we 
were  indebted  for  it  to  the  irreparable  destruction  of  our  compassionate 
Redeemer.  iThe  consolation  arising  firom  reconciliation  with  €rod  is 
subject  to  no  such  deduction.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  cross  of 
Chnst  as  the  source  of  pardon,  our  satisfaction  is  heightened  by  be- 
holding it  succeeded  by  the  crown ;  by  seeing  him  that  wsafor  a  little 
while  made  lower  than  the  angels^  for  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour j  seated  at  the  right-hand  of  God^  thence  expecting  tiU 
his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool. 

Thus,  whether  we  contemplate  the  economy  of  redemption  as  a 
divine  expedient  for  reconciling  the  moral  attributes  of  Deity  with 
man's  salvation.  or»  in  its  finad  result  to  the  Saviour  himself  it  is 
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replete  with  moral  congruity,  and  satisfies  erery  demand  of  the  under* 
standing  and  of  the  heart. 

Ninthly.  If  the  principle  of  substitution  be  at  all  admitted  in  the 
operations  of  criminal  law,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof  that  it 
should  be  introduced  very  sparingly,  only  on  very  rare  occasions,  and 
never  be  allowed  to  subside  into  a  settled  course.  So  many  circum- 
stances, we  have  already  seen,  must  concur  to  render  it  fii;,  that  the 
attempt  to  make  it  a  matter  of  frequent  and  ordinary  occurrence  would 
be  preposterous  to  the  utmost  degree.  It  requires  some  great  crisis 
to  justify  its  introduction,  some  extraordinary^  combination  of  difficulties 
obstructing  the^  natural  course  of  justice ;  it  requires,  that  while  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  dispensed  with,  its  spirit  be  fuUy  adhered  to :  so 
that  instead  of  tending  to  weaken  the  motives  to  obedience,  it  shall 
present  a  salutary  monition,  a  moral  and  edifying  spectacle. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  more  than  enough  to  show  that 
such  a  method  of  procedure  must  be  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  that  to 
this  circumstance,  whenever  it  does  occur,  its  utility  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  ascribed. 

The  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  room  of  a  guilty  race  receives  all 
the  advantage  as  an  impressive  spectacle  which  it  is  possible  to  derive 
from  this  circumstance.  He  once  suffered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world;  nor  have  we  the  least  reason  to  suppose  any  similar  transac- 
tion has  occurred  on  the  theatre  of  the  universe,  or  will  ever  occur 
again  in  the  annals  of  eternity.  It  stands  amid  the  lapse  of  ages^  and 
the  waste  of  worlds,  a  single  and  solitary  monument. 

From  numerous  intimations  in  sacred  writ,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  in  the  comprehension  of  its  design,  and  the  extent  of  its 
consequences,  affecting  every  order  of  being,  it  leaves  no  room  for  a 
counterpart  or  parallel ;  that  it  ib,  so  to  speak,  the  master-piece  of 
infinite  goodness  and  wisdom,  intended  to  exhibit  the  riches  of  divine 
grace  as  an  object  for  the  eternal  contemplation  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gences. To  the  intent,  that  now  unto  principalities  and  powers,  in 
heavenly  places,  is  the  language  of  Paul,  might  be  made  known  by  the 
church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

Though  the  mystery  of  the  cross  may  be  considered  as  primarily 
terminating  itself  on  the  restoration  of  the  human  race  to  order  and 
happiness,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its  extending  its  reflected 
lustre  much  farther,  of  its  forming  a  new  epoch  in  the  moral  adminis- 
tration  of  the  Deity,  and  giving  birth  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
heavenly  world. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Christianity  is  a  system  which  is 
at  present  but  partially  developed,  in  condescension  probably  to  our 
very  limited  faculties,  which  are  mcapable  of  comprehending  it  in  its 
full  extent. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dignity  of  our  lord's  person,  the  design  of 
his  sacrifice,  together  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Father  to  gather 
together  in  him  all  things  that  are  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  conspire  to 
place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  Christ  is  a  unique 
event    With  the  prabes  due  to  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
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wr  WM  M  Us  own  llooi^  mme  inll  have  merit  to  share;  nor  will  the 
emotions  of  gratitude,  which  his  matchless  achievements  inspire,  ever 
be  dissipated  and  inaqpaired  hj  being  distributed  among  many  objects. 
The  name  of  Jesus  will  remain  eternally  distinguished  from  every 
other,  as  the  name  to  which  wery  knee  shall  baw^  of  things  in  heaven, 
or  things  on  earth* 

Tenthiyl  Once  more,  whenever  the  expedient  of  vicarious  suffer- 
ing is  adopted,  a  publication  <^  the  design  of  that  transaction  becomes 
as  indispensably  necessary  as  of  the  transaction  itself;  since  none  of 
the  effects  which  it  is  intended  to  produce  can  be  realized  but  in  pro- 
portion as  that  is  understood.  Viewed  in  itself,  and  considered  apart 
from  this,  it  would  seem  the  height  of  injustice,  and  in  the  room  of 
improving  would  give  a  violent  shock  to  our  moral  sentiments.  Pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  the  offending  party  speaks  fot  itself,  and  when 
ordained  by  law  impresses  the  spectator  with  an  instantaneous  con- 
viction of  its  justice  and  propriety. 

With  vicarious  punishment  it  is  just  the  reverse.  It  is  a  spectacle 
so  far  removed  from  the  usual  course  of  events,  that  nothing  can  recon- 
cile the  mind  to  it  but  a  clear  exposure  of  its  origin  and  design,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstanoes  of  the  crisis  which  determined  its  adoption. 

Hence  we  see  the  infinite  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
that  not  merely  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  death  and  sufferings  should  be 
announced,  but  that  their  object  and  purpose,  as  a  great  moral  expe- 
dient, should  be  published  to  all  nations.  In  vain  would  the  aposUes 
have  proclaimed  every  where  the  fact,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  per- 
son of  spotless  innocence,  v}as  crucified  under  Pontius  PHate^  and  rose 
again  the  third  day^  had  they  suppressed  the  mysterious  design,  the 
moral  aspect  of  those  stupendous  transactions. 

Apart  from  this,  it  would  only  have  added  one  more  to  the  humili- 
ating examples  of  the  purest  virtue  oppressed  with  calumny,  and 
doomed  to  a  violent,  painful,  and  ignominious  death.  It  might  have 
called  forth  the  tears  of  sensibility,  and  there  it  would  have  ended, 
without  exerting  the  slightest  influence  on  the  prospects,  or  changing 
the  destiny  of  men.  But  the  cross  of  Christ  was  not  exhibited  as  a 
tragic  spectacle,  adapted  to  move  the  commiseration  of  mankind,  and 
excite  their  horror  at  the  perfid3r^  cruelty,  and  ingratitude  which  were 
the  human  precursors  of  the  means  of  producing  that  catastrophe : 
such  emotion  it  has  already  occasioned,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time ; 
but  all  this  in  perfect  subordination  to  a  higher  order  of  sentim^its 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  his  sufferings  as  the  price  of  our 
redemption.  The  matchless  expedient  which  the  wisdom  of  God, 
prompted  by  infinite  compassion,  devised  for  reconciling  the  toorld  unto 
himself,  the  facts  which  compose  the  records  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  miracles  which  illustrated  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  prodi- 
gies which  attended  his  death,  important  as  they  are,  viewed  as  the 
seals  attesting  his  mission,  are  only  subsidiary ;  the  whole  of  these, 
together  with  the  mission  itself,  owe  their  importance  chiefly  to  his 
sacrifice. 

In  the  preceding  ages,  many  intimations  were  afforded  of  this  mys- 
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tery.  Sin  had  scarcely  made  ita  entrance  into  the  world,  before  th* 
guilty  pair  were  comforted  by  the  promise  of  a  seed  of  the  woman  thai 
shotUd  bruise  the  serpenfs  head.  The  institution  of  vicarious  sacrifices 
immediately  succeeded,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  by  Divine 
appointment.  The  rejection  of  Cain's  offering,  and  the  acceptance  of 
iJbel's,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  shedding  of  blood.  A  sys- 
tem of  figurative  rites  and  ceremonies,  intended  as  silent  predictions 
of  the  future,  in  which  bloody  sacrifices  occupied  the  chief  place,  were 
ordained  by  Moses  as  shadows  of  good  things  to  come.  The  succeed- 
ing prophets,  in  long  succession,  proclaimed  the  advent,  and  depicted 
the  character  and  sufferings  of  him  that  was  to  come  ;  some  with  more 
particularity  and  perspicuity  than  others,  but  each  with  some  trait  or 
colour  peculiar  to  himself;  till  at  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  that  he  might 
redeem  them  thai  were  under  the  law,  that  they  might  receive  the  adop^ 
tion  of  sons. 

The  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins  through  ihe  blood  of  that  victim 
which  was  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  &e  world,  forms  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  and  was  the  principal  theme  of  the  apostolic 
ministry,  and  is  still  pre-eminently  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.  It 
is  inculcated  throughout  the  New  Testament  in  every  possible  form, 
it  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  is,  in  short,  the  sun  and  centre  of  the 
whole  system. 

Here,  then,  we  are  permitted  to  explore  and  contemplate  that  mys- 
terious wisdom  of  God  which  was  hidden  in  the  secret  of  his  counsels 
from  preceding  ages  and  generations,  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the 
precKhing  of  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles.  Here  we  behold  the 
Deity  in  Christ  Jesus  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  hot  imputing 
to  them  their  trespasses.  Here  we  discern  the  harmony  of  the  divine 
attributes,  ^  they  are  exerted  and  displayed  in  the  astonishing  work 
of  man's  salvation,  the  glory  of  God  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  which  saints  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory. 
The  cordial  reception,  the  inwrought  persuasion  of  this  doctrine,  can- 
not fail  to  purify  the  heart  and  rjenovate  the  character.  The  deepest 
conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  helplessness  of  the  sinner  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  belief  of  this  all-comprehensive  truth.  For 
what  estimate  of  the  maligmty  and  turpitude  of  sin  must  He  have 
formed  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  who  saw  that  nothing  would  suffice 
for  its  expiation  short  of  the  precious  blood  of  his  only-begotten  Son  ? 
And  how  fatal  the  impotence  which  required  to  be  extricated  from  its 
miseries,  to  be  relieved  fit)m  its  burden  at  such  a  cost  f  To  create 
man  nothing  was  required  but  a  word,  He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  But 
to  recover  him  from  the  ruin  in  which  sin  had  involved  him,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Eternal  Son  to  become  incarnate,  and  the  Lord  of  life 
to  expire  upon  a  cross.  This  is  the  mirror  which  reflects  the  true 
features  and  lineaments  of  moral  evil,  and  displays  more  of  its  demerit 
than  the  most  profound  contemplation  of  the  law,  of  the  purity  of  its 
precepts,  or  the  terror  of  its  sanctions,  could  have  conveyed  to  any 
finite  mind.    In  pouring  its  vials  on  the  head  of  that  innocent  and 
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adorable  victim,  it  evinced  its  inflexible  severity,  its  awful  majesty,  to 
an  extent  and  in  a  form  never  conceived  before;  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  superior  intelligences  turn  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  spectacle  with  a  new  impression  of  the  great  Supreme,  as  a 
just  Godj  and  yet  a  Saviour, 

He  who  derives  from  this  doctrine  the  smallest  encouragement  to 
sin  has  never  either  felt  or  understood  it  as  he  ought.  He  has  never 
surveyeci  it  in  its  most  interesting  aspect,  in  its  relation  to  the  char- 
acter of  God,  the  demands  of  his  law,  and  the  immutable  rights  of  his  ' 
moral  administration.  He  has  never,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  seen  the  Son  in  such  a  manner  as  to  believe  on  him  ;  and, 
however  he  may  be  persuaded  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  afact^  he  is  a 
total  stranger  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified. 

If  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  stead  of  a  guilty  race  is 
admitted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  only  foundation  of  human 
hope ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  combine  it  with  any  thing  else  as  the 
material  of  justification  must  necessarily  be  abortive.  Nothing  else 
can  possibly  stand  in  the  same  order.  The  merit  of  the  Saviour, 
arising  from  his  matchless  condescension  and  love,  in  becoming  obedient 
unto  deaths  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  is  of  so  elevated  and  transcendent 
a  kind,  as  to  disclaim  all  association  with  the  imperfections  of  human 
virtue  as  the  basis  of  justification.  The  price  of  redemption  (to  use  a 
scriptural  metaphor)  has  been  paid ;  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied ;  a 
full  and  complete  atonement  has  been  made.  Nothing  remains  on 
the  part  of  the  penitent  sinner  but  to  receive  the  reconciliation,  and 
with  the  emotions  of  humble  gratitude  to  open  his  heart  to  that  inspi- 
ration of  love  which  naturally  results  from  the  reception  of  so  great  a 
benefit. 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  the  cross  of  Christ  will  be  found  the 
most  efifectual  expedient  for  weakening  the  power  of  corruption,  resist- 
ing the  seductions  of  the  world,  and  rising  progressively  into  the  image 
of  God  and  the  Redeemer. 

It  will  at  the  same  time  lay  the  deepest  foundation  for  humility. 
He  who  ascribes  his  salvation  to  this  source  will  be  exempted  from 
every  temptation  to  exalt  himself;  and  while  he  rejoices  in  the  ample 

Provision  made  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  the  relief  of  his  miseries, 
e  will  join  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  the  song  of  the  redeemed, — 
To  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
Mnd  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  him  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


TERMS    OF    COMMUNION,- 

WITH  A 

PARTICULAR  VIEW  TO  THE  CASE 

or 

THE   BAPTISTS   AND    PEDOBAPnSTS. 


[POBUtHBP  IN   1816.} 


<*  What  charter  bath  Christ  giTen  the  charch  to  bind  men  up  to,  more  than  himaelf  hath  done  ?  or 
to  exclode  those  firom  her  society  who  may  be  admitted  into  heaven  ?  Will  Christ  ever  thank  msn 
at  the  great  day  for  keeping  sach  out  Orom  oommanion  with  his  charch,  whom  he  will  TouchsaA  not 
only  crowns  of  glory  to,  bat  it  may  be  awrtaia  too,  if  there  be  any  sach  things  there?  The  grand 
conunissioa  the  apostles  were  sent  oat  with  was  only  to  teach  what  Christ  had  commanded  them. 
Not  the  least  intimation  of  any  power  given  them  to  impose  or  reqaire  any  thing  beyond  what  himself 
had  spoken  to  them,  or  they  were  directed  to  by  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  BiHrit  of  God.'* 
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The  love  of  controversy  was  in  no  degree  the  motive  for  writing  the 
following  sheets.  Controversy  the  writer  considers  as  an  evil,  though 
often  a  necessary  one.  It  is  to  be  deprecated  when  it  is  directed  to 
minute  or  frivolous  objects,  or  when  it  is  managed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  call  forth  malevolent  passions.  He  hopes  the  ensuing  treatise  will 
be  found  free  from  both  these  objections,  and  that,  as  the  subject  must 
be  allowed  to  be  of  some  importance,  so  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  handled 
is  not  chargeable  with  any  material  departure  from  the  Christian  temper. 
If  the  author  has  expressed  himself  on  some  occasions  with  consider- 
able confidence,  he  trusts  the  reader  will  impute  it,  not  to  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  personal  deficiencies,  but  to  the  cause  he  has  undertaken 
1o  support.  The  divided  state  of  the  Christian  world  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  painful  reflection ;  and  if  his  feeble  efforts  might  be  the 
means  'of  uniting  a  small  portion  only  of  it  in  closer  ties,  he  will  feel 
himself  amply  rewarded. 

The  practice  of  incorporatmg  private  opinions  and  human  inventions 
with  the  constitution  of  a  church,  and  with  the  terms  of  communion, 
has  long  appeared  to  him  untenable  in  its  prmciple,  and  pernicious  in 
its  effects.  There  is  no  position  in  the  whole  compass  of  theology  of 
the  truth  of  which  he  feels  a  stronger  persuasion  than  that  no  man,  or 
set  of  men  are  entitled  to  prescribe,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
communion,  what  the  New  Testament  has  not  enjoined  as  a  condition 
of  salvation.  To  establish  this  position  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
following  work ;  and  though  it  is  more  immediately  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  a  case  which  respects  the  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists,  that 
case  is  attempted  to  be  decided  entirely  upon  the  principle  now  men- 
tioned, and  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  it  to  a  particular  instance. 

The  writer  is  persuaded'  that  a  departure  from  this  principle  in  the 
denomination  to  which  he  belongs  has  been  extremely  injurious,  not 
only  to  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  that  particular  body  (which  is  a 
very  subordinate  consideration),  but  to  the  general  interests  of  truth ; 
and  that  but  for  the  obstruction  arising  from  that  quarter,  the  views  they 
entertain  of  one  of  the  sacraments  would  have  obtained  a  more  exten- 
sive prevalence.  By  keeping  themselves  in  a  state  of  separation  and 
seclusion  from  other  Christians,  they  have  not  only  evinced  an  inatten- 
tion to  some  of  the  most  important  injunctions  of  Scripture,  but  have 
raised  up  an  invincible  barrier  to  the  propagation  of  their  sentiments 
beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  party. 
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It  has  been  insinuated  that  the  author  has  taken  an  unfair  advantage 
of  his  opponents,  by  choosing  to  bring  forward  this  disquisition  just  at 
the  moment  when  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  person  whose  judg- 
ment would  have  disposed,  and  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  He  can  assure  his  readers 
Uiat  none  entertained  a  higher  veneration  for  Mr.  Fuller  than  himself, 
notwithstanding  their  difference  of  sentiment  on  this  subject ;  and  that 
when  he  entered  on  this  discussion,  it  was  with  the  fullest  expectation 
of  having  his  opposition  to  encounter.  At  that  time  his  state  of  health, 
though  not  good,  was  such  as  suggested  a  hope  that  the  event  was  very 
distant  which  we  all  deplore.  Having  been  led  to  mention  this  afiect- 
ing  circumstance,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  iii  a  few  words  the 
sentiments  of  affectionate  veneration  with  which  I  also  regarded  that  ex- 
cellent person  while  living,  and  cherish  his  memory  now  that  he  is  no 
more ;  a  man  whose  sagacity  enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the  depths 
of  every  subject  he  explored,  whose  conceptions  were  so  powerful  and 
luminous  that  what  was  recondite  and  original  appeared  familiar; 
what  was  intricate,  easy  and  perspicuous  in  his  hands ;  equally  suc- 
cessful in  enforcing  the  practical,  in  stating  the  theoretical,  and  discussing 
the  polemical  branches  of  theology;  without  the  advantage  of  early 
education,  he  rose  to  high  distinction  among  the  religious  writers  of  his 
day,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  active  and  laborious  life,  left  monu- 
ments of  his  piety  and  genius  which  will  survive  to  distant  posterity. 
Were  I  making  his  eulogium  I  should  necessarily  dwell  on  the  spotless 
integrity  of  his  private  life,  his  fidelity  and  friendship,  his  neglect  of 
self-interest,  his  ardent  attachment  to  truth,  and  especially  the  series 
of  imceasing  labours  and  exertions  in  superintending  the  mission  to 
India,  to  which  he  most  probably  fell  a  victim.  He  had  nothing  feeble 
or  undecisive  in  his  character,  but  to  every  undertaking  in  which  he 
engaged  he  brought  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  heart ;  and  if  he  were  less  distinguished  by  the  comprehen- 
sion than  the  acumen  and  solidity  of  his  thoughts ;  less  eminent  for 
the  gentler  graces  than  for  stem  integrity  and  native  grandeur  of  mind, 
we  have  only  to  remember  the  necessary  limitations  of  human  excel- 
lence. While  he  endeared  himself  to  his  denomination  by  a  long 
course  of  most  useful  labour ;  by  his  excellent  works  on  the  Socinian 
and  Deistical  controversies,  as  well  as  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, he  laid  the  world  under  lasting  obligations.  Though  he  was 
known  to  profess  different  views  from  the  writer  on  the  subject  under 
present  discussion,  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  decisive  fact^  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  record,  that  his  attachment  to  them  was  not  very 
strong,  nor  his  conviction  probably  very  powerful.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  sanction  of  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion  has  no  doubt  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  recommend  it  to  the  denomination  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  They  who  are  the  first 
to  disclaim  human  authority  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  are  not  always 
least  susceptible  of  its  influence. 

It  is  observable,  also,  that  bodies  of  men  are  very  slow  in  changing 
their  opinions,  which,  with  some  inconveniences,  is  productive  of  this 
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advantage,  that  truth  undergoes  a  severer  investigation,  and  her  con- 
qaests  are  the  more  permanent  for  being  gradually  acquired.  On  this 
account  the  writer  is  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  his  performance  will 
occasion  any  sudden  revolution  in  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the 
class  of  Christians  more  immediately  concerned ;  if,  along  with  other 
causes,  it  ultimately  contribute  to  so  desirable  an  issue,  he  will  be 
satisfied. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  assign  the  reason  for  not  noticing  the 
treatise  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  on  the  same 
sabject.  It  is  not  because  he  is  insensible  to  the  ingenuity  and  beauty 
of  that  performance,  as  well  as  of  the  other  works  of  that  original  and 
extraordinary  writer ;  but  because  it  rests  on  principles  more  lax  and 
latitudinarian  than  it  is  in  his  power  conscientiously  to  adopt ;  Mr.  R. 
not  having  adverted,  as  far  as  he  perceives,  to  the  distinction  of  funda- 
mentals, but  constructed  his  plea  for  toleration*  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  religious  belief. 

The  only  author  I  have  professed  to  answer  is  the  late  venerable 
Booth,  his  treatise  being  generally  considered  by  our  opponents  as  the 
ablest  defence  of  their  hypothesis. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  commit  the  following  treatise  to  the  can- 
dour of  the  public,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  hoping  that,  as  it  is  de- 
signed ^not  to  excite  but  to  allay  animosities,  not  to  widen  but  to  heal 
the  breaches  among  Christians,  -it  will  meet  with  the  indulgence  due  to 
good  intentions,  however  feebly  executed. 

*  Tbe  intelligent  reader  will  undentmid  me  to  refer,  not  to  civil  tcderation  by  the  state,  but  to  tliat 
which  in  eseidsed  by  religious  aocietiea. 


ON  TERMS  OF  COMMUNION. 


INTRODUCTORY  RElIARKS. 


Whoever  forms  his  ideas  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament  will  perceive  that  unity  is  one  of  its 
essential  characteristics ;  and  that,  thotigh  it  be  branched  out  into  many 
distinct  societies,  it  is  still  but  one.  "The^  Church,"  says  Cyprian, 
^  is  one  which  by  reason  of  its  fecundity  is  extended  into  a  multitude, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,  however  numerous,  consti- 
tute but  one  light;  and  the  branches  of  a  tree,  however  many,  are 
attached  to  one  trunk,  which  is  supported  by  its  tenacious  root ;  and 
when  various  rivers  flow  from  the  same  fountain,  though  number  is 
diffused  by  the  redundant  supply  of  waters,  unity  is  preser\'ed  in  their 
origin.'*  Nothing  more  abhorrent  from  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
the  sacred  oracles  can  be  conceived,  than  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  true 
churches,  neither  in  actual  communion  with  each  other,  nor  in  a  ca- 
pacity for  such  communion.  Though  this  rending  of  the  seamless 
garment  of  our  Saviour,  this  schism  in  the-  members  of  his  mystical 
body,  is  by  far  the  greatest  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  Christian 
interest,  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  eSects  of  the  great  apostacy  foretold 
by  the  sacred  penmen,  we  have  been  so  long  familiarized  to  it  as  to  be 
scarcely  sensible  of  its  enormity ;  nor  does  it  excite  surprise  or  con- 
cern in  any  degree  proportioned  to  what  would  be  felt  ,by  one  who 
had  contemplated  the  church  in  the  first  stges.  Christian  societies 
regarding  each  other  with  the  jealousies  of  rival  empires,  each  aiming 
to  raise  itself  on  the  ruin  of  all  others,  making  extravagant  boasts  of 
superior  purity,  generally  in  exact  proportion  to  their  departures  from 
it,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
salvation  out  of  their  pale,  is  the  odious  and  disgusting  spectacle  which 
modern  Christianity  presents.  The  bond  of  charity,  which  unites 
the  genuine  followers  of  Christ  in  distinction  from  the  world,  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  very  terms  by  which  it  was  \vont  to  be  denoted, 
exclusively  employed  to  express  a  predilection  for  a  sect.  The  evils 
which  result  from  this  state  of  division  are  incalculable :  it  supplies 
infidels  with  their  most  plausible  topics  of  invective ;  it  hardens  the 
consciences  of  the  irreligious,  weakens  the  hands  of  the  good,  impedes  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  and  is  probably  the  principal  obstruction  to  that  ample 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  is  essential  to  the  renovation  of  the  world. 

Ii  is  easier,  however,  it  is.  confessed,  to  deplore  the  malady  than  to 
prescribe  the  cure  :  for  however  important  the  preservation  of  harmony 
and  peace,  the  interests  of  truth  and  holiness  are  ^till  more  so ;  nor 
must  we  forget  the  order  in  which  the   races  of  the  Spurit  aare  arranged.- 

Voi.1.— T 
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*•  The  wisdom  which  is  from  above  is  first  pure^  then  peaceable.^  Peace 
should  be  anxiously  sought,  but  always  in  subordination  to  purity,  and 
therefore  every  attempt  to  reconcile  the  differences  among  Christians 
which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  or  the  least  deliberate  deviation  from 
the  revealed  will  of  Christ,  is  spurious  in  its  origin,  and  dangerous  in  its 
tendency.  If  communion  with  a  Christian  society  cannot  be  had  without 
a  compliance  with  rites  and  usages  which  we  deem  idolatrous  or  super^ 
stitious,  or  without  £L  surrender  of  that  liberty  in  which  we  are  commanded 
to  stand  fast,  we  must,  as  we  value  our  allegiance,  forego,  however  reluc- 
tantly, the  advantages  of  such  a  union.  Wherever  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  worship  are  violated  by  the  heterogeneous  nuxture  of  human 
inventions,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  comply  with  them  for  the  sake  of 
pdace,  because  the  first  consideration  in  every  act  of  worship  is  its 
correspondence  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  will  often  justify 
us  in  declining  the  external  communion  of  a  church  with  which  we  cease 
not  to  cultivate  a  communion  in  spirit.  It  is  one  thing  to  decline  a 
connexion  with  the  members  of  a  community  absolutely,  or  simply 
because  they  belong  to  such  a  community,  and  another  to  join  with 
them  in  practices  which  we  deem  superstitious  and  erroneous.  In  the 
latter  instance,  we  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to  refuse  a  connexion  with 
the  pious  part  of  such  societies ;  we  decline  it  merely  because  it  is 
clogged  with  conditions  which  render  it  impracticable.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  Protestant  dissenter,  for  example,  without  manifest  inconsistency, 
to  become  a  member  of  the  established  church  ;  but  to  admit  the  mem^ 
bers  of  that  community  to  participate  at  the  Lord's  table,  without 
demanding  a  formal  renunciation  of  their  peculiar  sentiments,  includes 
nothing  contradictory  or  repugnant.  The  cases  are  totally  distinct,  and 
the  reasons  which  would  apply  forcibly  against  the  former  would  be 
irrelevant  to  the  latter.  In  the  first  supposition,  the  dissenter,  by  an 
active  concurrence  in  what  he  professes  to  disapprove,  ceases  to  dissent ; 
in  the  last  no  principle  is  violated,  no  practice  is  altered,  no  innovation 
is  introduced. 

Hence  arises  a  question,  how  far  we  are  justified  in  repelling  from 
our  communion  those  from  whom  we  differ  on  matters  confessedly  not 
essential  to  salvation,  when  that  communion  is  accompanied  with  no 
innovation  in  the  rites  of  worship,  merely  on  account  of  a  diversity  of  sen- 
timent on  other  subjects.  In  other  words,  are  we  at  liberty,  or  are  we 
not,  to  walk  with  our  Christian  brethren,  as  far  as  we  are  agreed,  or  must 
we  renounce  their  fellowship  on  account  of  error  allowed  not  to  be  funda- 
mental, although  nothing  is  proposed  to  be  done,  or  omitted,  in  such 
acts  of  communion,,  which  would  not  equally  be  done,  or  omitted,  on 
the  supposition  of  their  absence.  Such  is  the  precise  state  of  the 
question  which  it  is  my  intention  to  discuss  in  these  pages ;  and  it  may 
possibly  contribute  to  its  elucidation  to  observe,  that  the  true  idea  of 
Christian  communion  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  joint  participation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  who  in  the  words  of  the  apostles'  creed 
expresses  his  belief  in  the  communion  of  saints,  adverts  to  much  more 
than  is 'comprehended  in  one  particular  act.  In  an  intelligent  assent  to 
that  article  i^  comprehended  the  total  of  that  sympathy  and  affection^, 
with  all  its  natural  expressions  and  effects,  by  which  the  foUowers  of 
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Christ  are  tmited,  in  consequence  of  their  union  with  their  Head,  and 
their  joint  share  in  the  common  salvation.  The  kiss  of  charity  in  the 
apostolic  age,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  a  share  in  the  oblattions  of 
the  church,  a  commendatory  epistle  attesting  the  exemplary  character  of 
the  bearer,  uniting  in  social  prayer,  the  employment  of  the  term  brother  or 
sister  to  denote  spiritual  consanguinity,  were  all  considered  in  the  purest 
ages  as  tokens  of  communion;  a  term  which  is  never  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  exclusively  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  When  it  is  used  in  con- 
nexion with  that  rite,  it  is  employed,  not  to  denote  the  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tians, but  the  spiritual  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.* 

When  we  engage  a  Christian  brother  to  present  supplications  to  God 
in  our  behalf  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him, 
not  less  real  or  spiritual  than  at  the  Lord's  table.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  no  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  uniting  to  commemorate  our  Saviour's  death 
with  those  with  whom  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  join  in  every  other 
branch  of  religious  worship.  Where  no  attempt  is  made  to  obscure  its 
import,  or  impair  its  simplicity,  by  the  introduction  of  human  ceremonies, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  be  celebrated  in  the  manner  which  we  apprehend 
to  be  perfectly  consonant  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  it  would  seem  less 
reasonable  to  refuse  to  co-operate  in  this  branch  of  religion  than  in  any 
other,  because  it  is  appointed  to  be  a  memorial  of  th^  greatest  instance 
of  love  that  was  ever  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  principal  pledge  of 
Christian  fraternity.  It  must  appear  surprising  that  the  rite  whicii  of 
all  others  is  most  adapted  to  cement  mutual  attachment,  and  which  is 
m  a  great  measure  appointed  for  that  purpose,  should  be  fixed  upon  as 
the  line  of  demarkation,  the  impassable  barrier,  to  separate  and  disjoin 
the  followers  of  Christ.  He  who  admits  his  fellow-christians  to  share 
in  every  other  spiritual  privilege,  while  he  prohibits  his  approach  to  the 
Lord's  table,  entertains  a  view  of  that  institution  diametrically  opposite 
to  what  has  usually  prevailed ;  he  must  consider  it  not  so  much  in  the 
light  of  a  commemoration  of  his  Saviour's  death  and  passion,  as  a 
religious  test,  designed  to  ascertain  and  establish  an  agreement  in  points 
not  fundamental.  According  to  this  notion  of  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol 
of  our  common  Christianity,  it  is  the  badge  and  criterion  of  a  party,  a 
mark  of  discrimination  applied  to  distinguish  the  nicer  shades  of  difference 
among  Christians.  How  far  either  Scripture  or  reason  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
following  pages  to  inquire. 

In  the  mean  while  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  argur 
ment  perfectly  intelligible,  to  premise  a  few  words  respecting  the  par- 
ticular controversy  on  which  the  ensuing  observations  are  meant  espe- 
cially to  bear.  Few  of  my  readers  probably  require  to  be  informed^ 
that  there  is  a  class  of  Christians  pretty  widely  diffused  through  these 
realms,  who  deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  considering  it  as  a 
human  invention,  not  countenanced  by  the  Scriptures,  nor  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  first  and  purest  ages.  Besides  their  denial  of  the  right  of 
infants  to  baptism,  they  also  contezld  for  the  exclusive  validity  of  im- 
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mersioii  in  that  ordinsnce,  in  distinction  from  the  sprink^g  or  potiriug 
of  water.  In  su}^rt  of  the  former,  they  allege  the  total  silence  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  baptism  of  infants,  together  with  their  incom- 
petency to  comprehend  the  truths,  or  sustain  the  engagements,  which 
they  conceive  it  designed  to  exhibit.  For  the  latter,  they  urge  the  well- 
known  import  of  the  original  word  employed  to  express  the  baptismal 
rite,  which  they  allege  cannot^  without  the  most  unnatural  violence,  be 
understood  to  command  any  thing  less  than  an  immersion  of  the  whole 
body.  The  class  of  Christians  whose  sentiments  I  am  relating,  are 
usually  known  by  the  appellation  of  Baptists;  in  contradistinction  from 
whom  all  other  Christians  may  propeily  be  denominated  Pedohaptists, 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
though  they  have  my  unqualified  approbation ;  but  merely  to  state  them 
for  the  information  of  my  readers.  It  must  be  obvious  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Baptists,  such  as  have  only  received  the  baptismal  rite  in 
their  infancy  must  be  deemed  in  reality  unhaptized ;  for  this  is  only  a 
different  mode  of  expressing  their  conviction  of  the  invalidity  of  infant 
sprinkling.  On  this  ground  they  have  for  the  most  part  confined  their 
communion  to  persons  of  their  own  persuasion,  in  which,  illiberal  as  it 
may  appear,  they  are  supported  by  the  general  practice  of  the  Christiaii 
world,  which,  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed,  has 
generally  concurred  in  insisting  upon  baptism  as  an  indispensable  pre 
requisite  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  eifect  which  has  resulted  in  this 
particular  case  has  indeed  been  singular,  but  it  has  arisen  from  a  rigid 
adherence  to  a  principle,  almost  universally  adopted,  that  baptisqi  is. 
under  all  circumstances,  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
The  practice  we  are  now  specifying  has  usually  been  termed  strict 
communion^  while  the  opposite  practice  of  admitting  sincere  Christians 
to  the  Eucharist,  thou^  in  our  judgment  not  baptized,  is  styled  fre^ 
communion.  Strict  communion  is  the  general  practice  of  our  chiurches, 
though  the  abetters  of  the  opposite  opinion  are  rapidly  increasing  both 
in  numbers  and  iii  respectability.  The  humble  hope  of  casting  some 
additional  light  on  a  subject  which  appears  to  me  of  no  trivial  im-< 
portance  is  my  only  motive  for  composing  this  treatise,  in  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  principles  sufficiently  com 
prehensive  to  decide  other  questions  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  besides 
those  which  concern  the  present  controversy.  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
if  it  be  possible  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  without  adverting  lo 
topics  in  which  the  Christian  world  are  not  less  interested  than  the 
Baptists.  If  the  conclusions  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish,  appear 
on  impartial  inquiry  to  be  well  founded,  it  will  follow  that  serious  errors 
respecting  terms  of  communion  have  prevailed  to  a  wide  extent  in  the 
Christian  church.  It  will  be  my  anxious  endeavour,  in  the  progress  of 
this  discussion,  to  avoid  whatever  is  calculated  to  irritate ;  and,  instead 
of  acting  the  part  of  a  pleader,  to  advance  no  argument  which  has  nol 
been  well  weighed,  and  of  whose  validity  I  am  not  perfectly  convinced. 
The  inquiry  will  be  pursued  under  two  parts :  in  the  first,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  arguments  in  favour  of  strict  communion ;  in  the  second,  state, 
with  all  possible  brevity,  the  evidence  by  which  we  attempt  to  sustain 
the  opposite  practice. 
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PART  I. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  STRICT  COMMUNION  CONSIDERED. 

In  reviewing  the  arguments  which  are  nsnally  urged  for  the  practice 
of  strict  communion^  or  the  exclusion  of  unbaptized  persons  from  the 
Lord's  table,  I  shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  the  examination  of  such 
as  are  adduced  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  treatise  styled  ^^An 
Apology  for  the  Baptists,"  because  he  is  not  only  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  whole  denomination,  but  is  allowed  by  his  partisans  to 
have  exhibited  the  full  force  of  their  cause.  He  writes  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  with  all  his  constitutional  ardour  and  confidence; 
which,  supported  by  the  spotless  integrity  and  elevated  sanctity  of  the 
man,  have  contributed,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  to  fortify  the 
Baptists  in  their  prevailing  practice.  I  trust  the  free  strictures  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  on  his  performance,  will  not  be  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  a  sincere  veneration  for  his  character,  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  treated  with  the  unsparing  ridicule  and  banter  with  which 
he  has  assailed  Mr.  Bunyan,  a  name  equally  dear  to  genius  and  to 
piety.  The  reader  will  not  expect  me  to  follow  him  in  his  declamatory 
excursions,  or  in  those  miscellaneous  quotations,  often  irrelevant, 
which  the  extent  of  his  reading  has  supplied :  it  will  suffice  if  I  care- 
fully examine  his  arguments,  without  omitting  a  single  consideration  on 
which  he  could  be  supposed  to  lay  a  stress* 

SECTION  I. 

The  argument  from  the  Order  of  Time  in  which  Baptism  and  the  LortTs 
Supper  are  supposed  to  have  been  instituted. 

One  of  the  principal  pleas  in  favour  of  strict  communion  is  derived 
from  the  supposed  priority  pf  the  institution  of  baptism  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  "  That  baptism  was  an  ordinance  of  Grod,"  say  our  opponents, 
"  that  submission  to  it  was  required,  that  it  was  administered  to  multi- 
tudes before  the  sacred  supper  was  heard  of,  are  undeniable  facts. 
There  never  was  a  time  since  the  ministr}'^  of  our  Lord's  successors,  in 
which  it  was  not  the  duty  of  repenting  and  believing  sinners  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  venerable  John,  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  Son  of  God 
incarnate,  all  united  in  commanding  baptism,  at  a  time  when  it  would 
have  been  impious  to  have  eaten  bread,  and  drank  wine,  as  an  or- 
dinance of  divine  worship*  Baptism,  thereforct  had  the  priority  in 
point  of  institution ;  which  is  a  presumptive  evidence  that  it  has,  and 
ever  will  have,  a  prior  claim  to  our  obedience.-  So  under  the  ancient 
economy  sacrifices  and  circumcision  were  appointed  and  practised  in 
the  patriarchal  ages :   in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  paschal  feast,  and 
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huming  incense  in  the  holy  place^  were  appointed  by  the  God  of  Israel. 
But  the  two  former,  being  prior  in  point  of  institution,  always  had  the 
priority  in  point  of  administration.''* 

As  this  is  a  leading  argument,  and  will  go  far  towards  determining 
the  point  at  issue,  the  reader  will  excuse  the  examination  of  it  being 
extended  to  some  length.  It  proceeds,  obviously,  entirely  on  a  matter 
of  fact,  which  it  assumes  as  undeniable,  the  priority  in  point  of  time  of 
the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  to  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
this  again  rests  on  another  assumption,  which  is  the  identity  of  John's 
baptism  with  that  of  our  Lord.  If  it  should  clearly  appear  that  these 
were  two  distinct  institutes,  the  argument  will  be  reversed,  and  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  Eucharist  was  appointed  and  celebrated  before  Christian 
baptism  existed.  Let  me  request  the  reader  not  to  be  startled  at  the 
paradoxical  air  of  this  assertion,  but  to  lend  an  impartial  attention  to 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  commission  to  baptize  all  nations,  which  was  executed  by 
the  apostles  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  originated  in  his  express 
command ;  John's  baptism,  it  is  evident,  had  no  such  origin.  John  had 
baptized  for  some  time  before  he  knew  him ;  it  is  certain,  then,  that  he 
did  not  receive  his  commission  from  him.  "  And  I  knew  him  not," 
saith  he,  **  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am 
I  come  baptizing  with  water."  If  the  manifesting  Christ  to  Israel  was 
the  end  and  design  of  John's  mission,  he  must  have  been  in  a  previous 
state  of  obscurity ;  not  in  a  situation  to  act  the  part  of  a  legislator  by 
enacting  laws  or  establishing  rites.  John  uniformly  ascribes  his  com- 
mission, not  to  Christ,  but  the  Father,  so  that  to  assert  his  baptism  to  be 
a  Christian  institute,  is  not  to  interpret^  but  to  contradict  him.  '*  And  I 
knew  him  not,"  is  his  language,  "but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit 
descending  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw,  and  bear  record,  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God."  It  was  not  till  he  Had  accredited  his  mission  by  many  miracles, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  a  preternatural  power  and  wisdom,  that  our 
Lord  proceeded  to  modify  religion  by  new  institutions,  of  whioh  the 
Eucharist  is  the  first  example.  But  a  Christian  ordinance  not  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Christ,  not  the  effect,  bi^t  the  means  of  his  manifes- 
tation, and  which  was  first  executed  by  one  who  knew  him  not,  is  to 
me  an  incomprehensible  mystery. 

2.  The  baptism  of  John  was  the  baptism  of  repentance^  or  reforma- 
tion, as  a  preparation  for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God :  the  insti- 
tute of  Christ  included  an  explicit  profession  of  faith  in  a  particular 
person,  as  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom.  The  ministry  of  John  was  the 
voice  of  one  crjdng  in  the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  strai^t."  All  he  demanded^^f  such  as  repaired 
to  him  was,  to  declare  their  conviction  that  the  Messiah  was  shortly  to 
appear,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  resolve  to  frame  their  lives  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  such  an  expectation,  without  requiring  a  belief  in 

*  Booth^t  Apology,  ptge  41 . 
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siny  existing  indiTidnal  as  the  Messiah.  They  were  merely  to  express 
their  readiness  to  believe  on  him  who  was  to  come*  on  the  reasonable 
supposition  that  his  actual  appearance  would  not  foil  to  be  accom- 
panied with  attestations  sufficient  to  establish  his  [iretensions.  The 
profession  required  in  a  candidate  for  Christian  baptism,  involved  an 
historical  faith,  a  belief  in  a  certain  individual,  an  illustrious  personage, 
who  had  wrought  miracles,  declared  himself  the  Son  of  God,  was  cru- 
cified under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  rose  again  the  third  day.  As  the  con- 
viction demanded  in  the  two  cases  was  totally  distinct^  it  was  possible 
for  him  who  sincerely  avowed  the  one  to  be  destitute  of  the  other ;  and 
though  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  John's  converts  would  have  been 
criminal  and  destructive  of  salvation,  it  would  not  have  been  self-con- 
tradictory, or  absurd,  since  he  might  sincerely  believe  on  his  testimony 
that  the  Christ  was  shortly  to  appear,  and  make  some  preparations  for 
his  approach,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  his  character  when  he  was 
actually  manifested. 

That  such  was  the  real  situation  of  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish 
people  at  our  Lord's  advent  is.  evident  from  the  evangelical  records. 
In  short,  the.  profession  demanded  in  the  baptism  of  John  was  nothing 
more  than  a  solemn  recognition  of  that  great  article  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  accompanied,  indeed,  with  this  addi- 
tional circumstance,  that  it  was  nigh  at  hand.  The  faith  required  by 
the  apostles  included  a  persuasion  of  all  the  miraculous  facts  which 
they  attested,  comprehending  the  preternatural  conception,  the  deity, 
incarnation,  and  atonement,  the  miracles,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  the  one  was  contained  a  general  expectation.of 
the  speedy  appearance  of  an  illustrious  person  under  the  character 
of  the  Messiah ;  in  the  other,  an  explicit  declaration  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  life  and  death  are  recorded  in  the  evangelists,  was  the 
identical  person.  But  in  order  to  constitute  an  identity  in  religious  rites 
two  things  are  requisite — a  sameness  in  the  corporeal  action,  and  a  same- 
ness in  the  import.  The  action  may  be  the  same,  yet  the  rites  totally 
diiferent,  or  Christian  baptism  must  be  confounded  with  legal*  Jewish 
purifications,  the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  in  a  total  immersion 
of  the  body  in  water.  The  diversity  of  signification,  the  distinct  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied,  constitute  their  only  difierence,  but  quite 
sufficient  to  render  it  absurd  to  consider  them  as  one  and  the  same. 
And  surely  he  is  guilty  of  a  similar  mistake  who,  misled  by  the  exact 
resemblance  of  the  actions  physically  considered,  confounds  •  the  rite 
intended  to  announce  the  future  though  speedy  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah, without  defining  his  person,  and  the  ceremony  expressive  of  a  firm 
belief  in  an  identical  person,  as  already  manifested  under  that  illustrious 
character. 

3.  Christian  baptism  was  invariably  administered  in  the  name  of 
Jesus ;  while  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  John's  was  not  performed 
in  that  name.  That  it  was  not  during  the  first  stage  of  his  ministry  is 
certain,  because  we  learn  from  his  own  declaration,  that  when  he  first 
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executed  his  commission  he  did  not  know  him,  but  was  previously  ap- 
prized of  a  miraculous  sign,  which  should  serve  to  identify  him  when  be 
appeared.  In  order  to  obviate  the  suspicion  of  collusion  or  conspiracy, 
circumstances  were  so  arranged  that  John  remained  ignorant  of  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  and  possessed,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  that'  knowledge  only  of  the  Messiah  which  was  common  to 
enlightened  Jews.  If  we  suppose  him  at  a  subsequent  period  to  have 
incorporated  the  name  of  Jesus  with  his  institute,  an  alteration  so 
striking  would  unquestionably  have  been  noticed  by  the  evangelists,  as 
it  must  have  occasioned  among  the  people  much  speculation  and  sur- 
prise, of  which,  however,  no  traces  are  perceptible.  Besides,  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  the  gospels  with  attention  without  remarking  the 
extreme  reserve  maintained  by  our  Lord  with  respect  to  his  claim  to 
the  character  of  Messiah ;  that  he  studiously  avoided,  until  his  arraign- 
ment before  the  high-priest,  the  public  declaration  of  that  fact ;  tiiat  he 
wrought  his  principal  miracles  in  the  obscure  province  of  Galilee,  often 
accompanied  with  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy;  and  that  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry,  till  its  concluding  scene,  was  so  conducted  as  at 
once  to  afford  sincere  inquirers  sufficient  evidence  of  his  mission,  and 
to  elude  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  In  descending  from  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  where  he  had  been  proclaimed  the  Son  of  God  from 
the  most  excellent  glory,  he  strictly  charged  the  disciples  who  accom- 
panied him  to  tell  no  man  of  it  till  he  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The 
appellation  he  constantly  assumed  was  that  of  the  Son  of  man,  which, 
whatever  be  its  precise  import,  could  by  no  construction  become  the 
ground  of  a  criminal  charge.  When  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  ^'  the 
Jews  came  around  him  in  the  temple,  saying.  How  long  dost  thou  keep 
us  in  suspense  ?  if  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly :"  he  replied,  **  I 
have  told  you,  and  ye  believe  not :  the  works  which  I  do  in  my  Father's 
name,  they  bear  witness  of  me."*  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that 
our  Lord  had  not  hitherto  publicly  and  explicitly  affirmed  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah,  or  there  would  have  been  no  foundation  for  the  complaint 
of  these  Jews ;  nor  does  he  on  this  occasion  expressly  affirm  it,  but 
refers  them  to  the  testimony  of  his  works^  without  specifying  the  precise 
import  of  that  attestation.  In  the  progress  of  his  discourse,  however, 
he  advances  nearer  to  an  open  declaration  of  his  Messiahship  than  on 
any  former  occasion,  affirming  his  Father  and  himself  to  be  one,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  people  attempt  to  stone  him,  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy  in  making  himself  the  Son  of  God.  As  his  time  was  not 
yet  come,  he  still  maintains  a  degree  of  his  wonted  caution,  and  vindi- 
cates his  assumption  of  that  honour,  upon  principles  far  inferior  to  what 
he  might  justly  have  urged.  Yet  such  was  the  effect  of  this  discourse, 
that,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  he  found 
it  necessary  immediately  to  retire  beyond  Jordan.  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  his  ministry,  we  find  him  inquiring  of  his  disciples  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  entertained  respecting  himself;  on  which  they  reply, 
**  Some  say  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  others  Elias,  others  Jeremiah,  or 
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one  of  the  prophets.'*  That  he  was  the  MesBiah,  was  net,  it  is  endent, 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  at  that  time  by  such  as  weie  most 
fayourably  disposed  towards  his  character  and  pretensions,  which  it 
could  not  fail  to  have  been,  had  this  title  been  pubUcly  proclaimed :  but 
this  was  so  far  from  his  intention,  that  when  Peter,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  uttered  that  glorious  confession,  ^<  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,**  our  Lord  immediately  enjoins 
secrecy.  What  he  enjoined  his  disciples  not  to  publish,  he  certainly 
did  not  publish  himself,  nor  for  the  same  reason  suffer  it  to  be  indis- 
criminately proclaimed  by  his  forerunner.  But  if  we  suppose  John  to 
baptize  in  his  name,  we  must  suppose  what  is  equivalent  to  an  explicit 
declaration  of  his  being  the  Messiah ;  for  since  he  on  all  occasions  pre* 
dieted  the  speedy  appearance  of  that  great  personage,  the  people  could 
not  fail  to  identify  with  him  the  individual  whose  name  was  thus  em- 
ployed, and  all  the  precautions  maintained  by  our  Saviour  would  have 
been  utterly  defeated.  For  what  possible  purpose  could  he  forbid  his 
disciples  to  publish  what  John  is  supposed  to  have  promulgated  as  often 
as  he  administered  the  baptismal  rite  ?  and  how  shall  we  account  on 
this  hypothesis  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  respecting 
his  character,  among  those  who  were  thoroughly  convincedof  the  divine 
mission  of  that  great  prophet  ?  From  these  considerations,  in  addition 
to  the  total  silence  of  Scripture,  the  judicious  reader,  I  presume,  will 
conclude  without  hesitation  that  John  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  Christian  baptism;  and 
though  it  is  administered,  in  fact,  in  the  name  of  each  person  of  the 
blessed  Godhead,  not  in  that  of  the  Son  only,  this,  instead  of  im- 
pairing, strengthens  the  argument,  by  enlarging  still  further  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  ordinances  in  question ;  for  none  will  contend 
that  John  immersed  his  disciples  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

4.  The*baptism  instituted  by  our  Lord  is  in  Scripture  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  forerunner  hy  the  superior  effects  with  which  it  was 
accompanied ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  confounded  they  are  contrasted 
in  the  sacred  historians.  *^  I  indeed,**  said  John,  '*  baptize  you  with 
water  unto  repentance,  but  there  cometh  one  after  me  who  is  mightier 
than  I :  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire."  The 
rite  administered  by  John  was  a  mere  immersion  in  water,  unaccom- 
panied with  that  efiiision  of  the  Spirit,  that  redundant  supply  of  super- 
natural gifts  and  graces  which  distinguished  the  subjects  of  the  Christian 
mstitute.  On  the  passage  just  quoted,  St.  Chrysostom  has  the  following 
comment  :~^'*  Having  agitated  their  minds  with  the  fear  of  future  judg- 
ment, and  the  expectation  of  punishment,  and  the  mention  of  the  axe, 
and  the  rejection  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  race, 
togellier  with  the  double  menace  of  excision  and  burning,  and  by  all 
these  means  softened  their  obduracy,  and  disposed  them  to  a  desire  of 
deliverance  from  these  evils,  h^  then  introduces  the  mention  of  Christ, 
not  in  a  simple  manner,  but  with  much  elevation ;  in  exhibiting  his  own 
disparity,  lest  he  should  appear  to  be  using  the  language  of  compliment, 
he  commences  by  stating  a  comparison  between  the  benefit  bestowed  by 
each.    For  he  did  not  immediately  say,  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  the^ 
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latchet  of  his  shoes ;  but  having  first  stated  the  insignificance  of  his  own 
baptism,  and  shown  that  it  had  no  effect  beyond  bringing  thetn  to  repent- 
ance (fqr  he  did  not  style  it  t^e  water  of  remission,,  but  of  repentance), 
he  proceeds  to  the  baptism  ordained  by  Christ,  which  was  replete  with 
an  ineffable  gift.^^*  This  eminent  father,  we  perceive,  insists  on  the 
prodigious  inferiority  of  the  ceremony  performed  by  John  to  the  Chris- 
tian sacrament,  from  its  being  merely  a  symbol  of  repentance,  without 
comprehending  the  remission  of  8ins,t  or  the  donation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  evangelists  Mark  and  Luke,  it  is  true,  affirm  that  John  preached 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  whence  we  are 
entitled  to  infer  that  the  rite  which  he  administered,  when  accompanied 
with  suitable  dispositions,  was  important  in  the  order  of  preparation, 
not  that  it  was  accompanied  with  the  immediate  or  actual  collation  of 
that  benefit. 

Such  as  repented  at  his  call  stood  fair  candidates  for  the  blessings 
of  the  approaching  dispensation,  among  which  an  assurance  of  pardon, 
the  adoption  of  children,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  held  the  most  con- 
spicuous place ;  blessings  of  which  it  was  the  office  of  John  to  excite 
the  expectation,  but  of  Christ  to  bestow.  The  effusion  of  the  Spirit, 
indeed,  in  the  multifarious  forms  of  his  miraculous  and  sanctifying 
operation,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  them  all ;  and  this,  we 
are  distinctly  told,  was  not  given  (save  in  a  very  scanty  manner)  during 
our  Lord's  abode  upon  earth,  because  he  was  not  yet  glorified.  Reserved 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  ascended  Saviour,  the  apostles  were  com- 
manded to  wait  at  Jerusalem  until  it  was  bestowed,  which  was  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  **  a.  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
filled  the  place  where  they  were  assembled,  and  cloven  tongues  of  fire 
sat  upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  This 
was  the  first  example  of  that  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  author  of 
which,  John  asserts  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Messiah,  tiot  to 
himself  only,  but  to  all  preceding  prophets.  In  the  subsequent  history, 
we  perceive  that  this  gift  was,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  conferred  in 
connexion  with  baptism.  In  this  connexion  it  is  exhibited  by  St. 
Peter,  in  his  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  '*  Repent  and  be  bap- 
tized, every  one  of  you,  ia  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 

Thus  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Agreeable  to  our 
Lord's  prediction  of  the  signs  which  should  accompany  them  that 
believe,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  these 
supernatural  endowments  regularly  accompanied  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  apostles  on  primitive  converts,  immediately  subsequent  to 
their  baptism;  which  afibrds  an  easy  solution  to  the  surprise  Paul 
appears  to  have  felt  m  findmg  certain  disciples  at  Ephesus,  who,  though 
they  had  been  baptized,  were  yet  unacquainted  with  these  communica- 
tions. "  Into  what  then,"  he  asks,  "  were  ye  baptized  ?"  and  upon  being 
informed  "  Into  John's  baptism,"  the  difficulty  vanished. ' 

Since  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  copious  effusion  of 

*  Homily  xi.  on  Matthew. 
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epintnal  influences,  in  which  primitive  Christians  were,  so  to  speak, 
immefsed,  was  appointed  to  follow  the  sacramental  use  of  water,  under 
the  Christian  economy,  while  the  same  corporeal  action  performed  by 
John  was  a  naked  ceremony,  not  accompanied  by  any  such  effects,  this 
difference  between  them  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  contrasted 
in  Scripture,  and  ought  ever  to  have  prevented  their  being  confounded 
as  one  and  the  same  institute. 

5.  The  case  of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted,  affords  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  position  for  which  we  are 
contending ;  for  if  John^s  baptism  was  the  same  with  our  Lord's,  upon 
what  principles  could  St.  Paul  proceed  in  administering  the  latter  to 
SQch  as  had  already  received  the  former?  As  I  am  aware  that  some 
have  attempted  to  deny  so  plain  a  fact,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
whole  passage,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  an  impartial  reader : — "  It  came  to  pass  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth, 
Paul  passing  through  the  upper  coasts  €ame  to  Ephesus :  and  finding 
certain  disciples,  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  ye  believied  ?  but  they  replied.  We  have  not  even  heard  that  there 
is  an  Holy  Ghost.  He  said  unto  them,  Into  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? 
they  said.  Into  John's  baptism.  Paul  replied,  John  indeed  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should 
beUeve  on  him  who  was  to  come,  that  is,  on  Jesus  Christ  And  when 
they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  and 
when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied."  I  am  conscious 
that  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  contend  that  the  fifth  verse*  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  affirming  that  at  the  command 
of  John,  the  people  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  not  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  advanced  to*  show  that  this  is  contrary  to 
fact,  (for  who,  I  might  ask,  were  the  people  who  at  his  instigation  were 
baptized  in  that  name,  or  what  traces  are  in  the  evangelical  history  of 
such  a  practice,  during  the  period  of  his  ministry?)  not  to  insist  further 
on  this,  it  is  obvious  that  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  contradicts 
itselft  for  if  John  told  the  people  that  they  were  to  believe  on  him  who 
was  to  come,  this  was  equivalent  to  declaring  that  he  had  not  yet 
manifested  himself;  while  the  baptizing  in  his  name  as  an  existing 
iodividual  would  have  been  to  affirm  the  contrary.  Besides,  we  must 
remark,  that  the  persons  on  whom  Paul  is  asserted  to  have  laid  his 
hands  were  unquestionably  the  identical  persons  who  are  affirmed  in 
the  preceding  verse  to  have  been  baptized ;  for  there  is  no  other  ante- 
cedent, so  that  if  the  meaning  of  the  passage  be  what  some  contend  for, 
the  sacred  historian  must  be  supposed  to  assert  that  he  laid  his  hands, 
not  on  the  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus,  but  on  John's  converts  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  that  they  spake  with 
tongues  and  prophesied ;  which  is  ineffably  absurd. 

Either  this  must  be  supposed,  or  the  words,  which  in  their  original 
structure  are  most  closely  combined,  must  be  conceived  to  consist  of 

•  "WbMCteytaeud  tliliytlieywenbaptiMdinUwiiaiiieof  tbeLo^  & 
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two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  John's  converts  in  genera],  the  second  to 
the  twelve  disciples  at  Epbesus ;  and  the  relative  pronoun,  expressive 
of  the  latter  description  of  persons,  instead  of  being  conjoined  to  the 
preceding  clause,  must  be  referred  to  an  antecedent,  removed  at  the 
distance  of  three  verses.  In  the  whole  compass  of  theological  con* 
troversy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  stronger  instance  of  the  force 
of  prejudice  in  obscuring  a  plain  matter  of  fact ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
jecture what  could  be  the  temptation  to  do  such  violence  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  and  to  every  principle  of  sober  criticism,  unless  it 
were  the  horror  which  certain  divines  had  conceived  against  every  thing 
which  bore  the  shadow  of  countenancing  Anabaptistical  error.  The 
ancient  commentators  appear  to  have  felt  no  such  apprehensions,  but  to 
have  followed,  without  scruple,  the  natural  import  of  the  passage.* 

6.  Independently  of  this  decisive  fact,  whoever  considers  the  ex- 
treme popularity  of  John,  and  the  multitude  of  all  descriptions  who 
flocked  to  his  baptism,  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  there  were 
not  many  in  the  same  situation  with  these  twelve  disciples.  The  an- 
nunciation of  the  speedy  appearance  of  their  Messiah  was  the  most 
welcome  of  all  intelligence  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  did  not  fail  for  a 
time  to  produce  prodigious  effects. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  notice  the  terms  employed  to  describe 
the  effects  of  John's  ministry,  and  compare  them  with  the  language  of 
the  historian,  in  depicting  the  most  prosperous  state  of  the  church. 
**  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  coast 
round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  in  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins."  Where  is  such  language  employed  to  represent  the*  success  of 
the  apostles  ?  Their  converts  are  numerically  stated,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  our  Lord's  ascension  appear  to  have  amounted  to  about  five 
thousand,  while  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  continued  impenitent  and 
incredulous.    We  read  of  no  party  formed  against  the  son  of  Zecha- 

*  Tbe  intelligent  raider  will  not  be  displeaMd  to  see  the  opinion  of  St.  Anstin  on  tliis  point.  It  is^ 
Hlmost  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  decisively  in  our  fovour;  nor  does  it  appear  that  anv  of  the 
(hthers  entertained  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  consul  ting  the  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that 
floch  as  were  reclaimM  finom  heresy  ought  to  be  rebaptirad,  he  represents  them  as  ar^ipg,  that  if 
the  converts  of  John  required  to  be  rebaptized,  much  mora  those  who  were  converted  from  heresy. 
Binoe  they  who  had  the  baptism  of  John  were  eommanded  by  Paul  to  be  baptized,  not  having  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  why  do  you  extol  the  merit  of  John,  and  reprobate  the  misery  of  heretics  ?  '*  I 
concede  to  yon,"  says  St.  Austin,  "  the  misery  of  heretics :  but  heretics  give  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
whidi  John  did  not  give.** 

The  comment  of  Ghrysostom  on  the  passage  under  consideration,  is  equally  decisive.  "  He  (Paul) 
jdldnot  say  to  them  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  nothing,  bat  that  it  was  incomplete;  noc  does  he 
say  this  simply,  or  without  having  a  flirtber  purpose  in  view,  but  that  he  might  teach  and  persuade 
Ihem  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  they  were,  and  received  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  Paul's  favids.''  In  the  conrse  of  his  expoaition,  he  solves  the  di/Bcolty  attending  the 
supposition  of  disciples  at  Ephesus,  a  place  so  remote  from  Judea,  having  received  baptism  from 
John.  **  Perhaps,"  says  he,  **  they  were  then  on  a  journey,  and  went  out,  and  were  baptized."  But 
sven  when  they  were  baptized,  they  knew  not  Jesus.  Nor  does  be  ask  them,  Do  ye  believe  on 
Jesus  ?  but  "  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  He  knew  that  they  had  not  received  it,  but  is 
desirous  of  speaking  to  them,  that  on  learning  (hat  they  were  destitute  of,  they  might  be  induced  to 
seek  it.  A  little  afterward  he  adds,  <'  Well  did  he  (Paul)  denominate  tbe  baptism  of  John  tbe  b^>* 
tism  of  repentance,  and  not  of  remission ;  instructing  and  persuading  them  that  it  was  destitute  of 
that  advantage :  but  the  effect  of  that  which  was  given  afterwalrd  was  ramiaaion."— JETomtisr  in  loeo, 
▼ol.  iv,  Etona.  I  am  aware  that  very  learned  men  have  doubted  the  authenticity  of  Chryaoetom^ 
i:ommentary  on  the  Acts,  on  account  of  the  supposed  inferiority  of  it  to  his  other  expository  works. 
But  without  having  lecourse  to  so  violent  a  supposition,  its  inferiority,  should  it  be  admitted,  may  bs 
jeasily  accounted  ror  by  the  negligence,  ignorance,  or  inattention  of  his  amanuensis ;  supposing 
(which  is  not  improbable)  that  his  discourses  were  taken  flrom  his  lips.  From  the  time  he  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  he  permitted  hia  d^KXH^raes  !(p  bo  tal(ea  d.owp  ij)  shorthwd,  iuat  im  te  deUy«l94  ti¥sm 
tcr^UKlf.  Uh.  yt  c.  ^, 
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riah,  no  persecution  raised  against  his  followers ;  and  such  was  the 
reverence  in  which  he  continued  to  be  held  after  his  death,  that  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  those  determined  enemies  to  the  gospel,  dared 
not  avow  their  disbelief  of  his  mission,  because  all  the  people  consid- 
ered him  as  a  project.  The  historian  Josephus,  who  is  generally 
supposed  by  the  learned  to  have  made  no  mention  of  our  Saviour,  bears 
decisive  testimony  to  John'is  merits,  and  imputes  the  misfortunes  of 
Herod  to  the  guilt  he  contracted  by  putting  him  to  death.* 

From  these  considerations  I  infer,  that  if  we  suppose  the  converts 
made  by  the  apostles  to  have  been  universally  baptized  on  their  admis- 
sion into  the  church  (a  fact  not  doubted  by  our  opponents),  multitudes 
of  them  must  have  been  in  the  same  situation  with  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus.  How  is  it  possible  it  should  have  been  otherwise  ?  When 
the  number  of  his  converts  was  so  prodigious,  when  the  submission 
to  his  institute  appears  to  have  been  almost  national,  when  of  so  small 
a  number  as  twelve,  two  at  least  of  the  apostles  were  of  his  disciples, 
who  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  some  at  least  of  the  multitudes  who 
were  converted  on  or  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  consisted  of  such  as 
had  previously  submitted  to  the  baptism  of  John  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  ministry  of  the  forerunner  and  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  should 
both  have. been  productive  of  such  great  effects  among  the  same  people 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  years,  without  operating  in  a  single  instance  in 
the  same  direction,  and  upon  the  same  persons  ?  Among  the  converts 
at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  there  must  have 
been  no  inconsiderable  number  who  had  for  a  time  been  sufficiently 
awakened  by  the  ministry  of  John  to  comply  with  this  ordinance  ;  yet 
it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  in  the  A.cts>  as  well  as  admitted  by  our 
opponents,  that  Peter  enjoined  on  them  all,  without  exception,  the  duty 
of  being  immersed  in  the  name  of  Christ.  That  such  a  description  of 
persons  should  need  to  be  converted  by  the  apostles  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived, if  we  allow  ourselves  to  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  '*  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,"  said  our  Lord,  speak- 
ing of  his  forerunner,  "  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  time  to  rejoice  in  his 
light."  This  implies  that  their  attachment  was  transient,  their  repent- 
ance superficial,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  such  as  appeared  for  a 
while  most  determined  to  press  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  afterward 
sunk  into  a  state;  of  apathy.  The  singular  spectaole  of  a  prophet 
arising,  after  a  long  cessation  of  prophetical  gifts,  his  severe  sanctity^ 
his  bold  and  alarming  address,  coinciding  with  the  general  expectation 
of  the  Messiah,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  spirits  of  men,  and 
disposed  them  to  pay  a  profound  attention  to  his  ministry ;  and  from 
their  attachment  to  every  thing  ritual  and  ceremonial,  they  would  feel 
no  hesitation  in  submitting  to  the  ceremony  enjoined.  But  when  the 
kingdom  which  they  eagerly  anticipated  appeared  to  be  altogether  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  divested  of  secular  pomp  and  grandeur ;  when  the 
sublimer  mysteries  of  the  gospel  began  to  be  unfolded,  and  the  neces- 
sity inculcated  of  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  o( 
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man,  the  people  were  offended ;  and  even  of  the  professed  disciple* 
of  our  Lord,  many  walked  no  more  with  him.  A  general  declension 
succeeded,  so  that,  of  the  multitudes  who  once  appeared  to  be  much 
moved  by  his  ministry  and  that  of  his  forerunner,  the  number  which 
persevered  was  so  inconsiderable  that  all  that  could  be  mustered  to 
witness  his  resurrection  amounted  to  little  more  than  five  hundred,* — a 
number  which  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  till  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

The  parable  of  the  house  forsaken  for  a  time  by  an  evil  spirit,  swept 
and  garnished,  to  which  he  returned  with  seven  more  wicked  than  him- 
self, it  is  generally  admitted,  was  designed  to  represent  this  temporary 
reformati6n  of  the  Jewish  nation,  together  with  its  subsequent  apostacy. 
The  day  of  Pentecost  changed  the  scene,  the  power  of  the  ascended 
Saviour  began  to  be  developed ;  and  three  thousand  were  converted  at 
one  time.  Nor  did  it  cease  here ;  for  soon  after  we  are  informed  of  a 
great  multitude  of  priests  who  became  obedient  to  the  faith ;  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  St.  James  reminds  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  of 
many  myriads  of  converted  Jews,  all  zealous  ibr  the  law. 

Let  me  ask,  again,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  none  of  these  my- 
riads consisted  of  such  as  had  been  baptized  by  John  ?  Were  they  all, 
without  exception,  of  that  impious  class  which  uniformly  held  his 
mission  in  contempt  ?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it ;  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  affirms  two  of  the  apostles 
to  have  been  his  disciples  and  companions.!  But  if  such  as  professed 
their  faith  in  Christ,  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  were  baptized 
on  that  profession,  without  any  consideration  of  their  having  been  pre- 
viously immersed  by  John,  or  not,  what  stronger  proof  can  be  desired 
that  the  institutes  in  question  were  totally  distinct  l  Were  we  satisfied 
with  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  with  the  sort  of  proof  sufficient  to 
silence  our  opponents,  here  the  matter  might  safely  rest.  But  inde- 
pendent of  their  concession,  I  must  add  that  it  is  manifest  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Acts  that  the  baptismal  rite  was  universally  admin- 
istered to  the  converts  to  Christianity  subsequent  to  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. '^  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
you :"  it  is  added,  almost  immediately,  "  Then  they  that  gladly  received 
his  word  were  baptized." 

It  will  possibly  be  asked,  if  the  rite  which  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord 
administered  Is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  Christian  institute,  to  what 
dispensation  are  we  to  assign  it,  since  it  is  manifestly  no  part  of  the 
economy  of  Moses  ?  We  reply,  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  a  peculiar 
dispensation,  which  was  neither  entirely  legal  nor  evangelical,  but 
occupied  an  intermediate  station,  possessing  something  of  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  both ;  a  kind  of  twilight,  equally  removed  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  first  and  the  splendour  of  the  last  and  perfect 
economy  of  rehgion.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  Ull  John  ;  his 
mission  constituted  a  distinct  era,  and  placed  the  nation  to  which  he 
was  sent  in  circumstances  materially  different  from  its  preceding  oi 
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sUbs^u^nt  state.  It  was  the  era  of  preparation ;  it  was  a  voice  which, 
breaking  through  a  long  silence,  announced  the  immediate  approach  of 
the  desire  of  all  nations,  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  ift  whom  they 
delighted.  In  announcing  this  event  as  at  hand,  and  establishipg  a  rite 
unknown  to  the  law,  expressive  of  that  purity  of  heart  and  reform atioti 
of  life  which  were  the  only  suitable  preparations  for  his  reception,  he 
stood  alone,  equally  severed  from  the  choir  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
company  of  the  apostles :  and  the  light  which  he  emitted,  though  it 
greatly  surpassed  every  preceding  illumination,  was  of  short  duration, 
being  soon  eclipsed  and  extinguished  by  that  ineffable  effulgence  before 
which  nothing  can  retain  its  splendour. 

The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  arrangement  of  successive  dispensations 
seems  averse  to  sudden  and  violent  innovations,  rarely  introducing  new 
rites  without  incorporating  something  of  the  old.  As  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  Mosaic,  the  simple  ritual  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation 
was  not  so  properly  abolished,  as  amplified  and  extended  into  a  regular 
system  of  prefigurations  of  good  things  to  come,  in  which  the  worship 
by  sacrifices,  and  the  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  re- 
appeared under  a  new  form ;  so  the  era  of  immediate  preparation  was 
distinguished  by  a  ceremony  not  entirely  new,  but  derived  from  the  puri- 
fications of  the  law,  applied  to  a  special  purpose.*  Our  Lord  incor- 
porated the  same  rite  into  his  religion,  newly  modified,  and  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  views  and  objects  of  the  Christian  economy,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  positive  institution,  the  rudiments  of  Avhich  are  per- 
ceptible in  the  passover.  It  seemed  suitable  to  his  wisdom,  by  such 
gentle  gradations,  to  conduct  his  church  from  an  infantine  state  to  a 
state  of  maturity  and  perfection. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  has  perhaps  already 
detained  the  reader  too  long,  I  must  beg  leave  to  hazard  one  conjecture. 
Since  it  is  manifest  that  the  baptism  of  John  did  not  supersede  the 
Christian  ordinance,  they  being  perfectly  distinct,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
who  baptized  the  apostles,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  assem- 
bled with  them  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  My  deliberate  opinion  is,  that, 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  they  were  not  baptized  at  all.  From 
the  total  silence  of  Scripture,  and  from  other  circumstances  which  might 
be  adduced,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  they  submitted  to  that  rite  after 
our  Saviour's  resurrection ;  and  previous  to  it,  it  has  been  sufliciently 
proved  that  it  was  not  in  force.  It  is  almost  certain  that  some,  probably 
most  of  them,  had  been  baptized  by  John,  but  for  reasons  which  have 
been  already  amply  assigned,  this  will  not  account  for  their  not  submit- 
ting to  the  Christian  ordinance.  The  true  account  seeips  to  be,  that 
the  precept  of  baptism  had  no  retrospective  bearing ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, ite  obligation  extended  only  to  such  as  were  converted  to 
Christianity  subsequently  to  the  time  of  its  promulgation.  Such  as 
had  professed  their  faith  in  Christ  from  the  period  of  his  first  manifes- 
tation could  not,  without  palpable  incongruity,  reconunence  that  profes- 
sion, which  would  have  been  to  cancel  and  annul  their  former  religious 

*  Tbe  prineiiMa  part  of  tliese  cooBlsted  in  battuDg  tlw  body  in  water. 
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pretensions.  With  what  propriety  could  the  apostles  of  the  Lordt  who 
had  continued  toith  him  in  his  temptations,  place  themselves  on  a  level 
with  that  multitude  which,  however  penitent  at  present,  had  recently 
demanded  his  hlood  with  clamorous  importunity  ?  not  to  insist  that  they 
had  already  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  the 
sacramental  use  of  water  was  but  a  figure.  They  were  not  converted 
to  the  Christian  religion  subsequently  to  their  Lord's  resurrection,  nor 
did  the  avowal  of  their  attachment  to  the  Messiah  commence  from  that 
period ;  and  therefore  they  were  not  comprehended  under  the  baptismal 
law,  which  was  propounded  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  persons 
in  essentially  difiTerent  circumstances.  When  St  Paul  says,  ^^As  many 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ,"  his  language 
seems  to  intimate  that  there  were  a  class  of  Christians  to  whom  this 
argument  did  not  apply.* 

Having  proved,  I  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid  reader,  that 
baptism,  considered  as  a  Christian  institution,  had  no  existence  during 
the  personal  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  the  plea  of  our  opponents,  founded 
on  die  supposed  ort{>n^y  of  that  ordinance  to  the  Lord*s  Supper,  is  com- 
pletely overruled ;  whatever  weight  it  might  possess,  supposing  it  were 
valid,  must  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  opposite  side,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  either  that  they  have  reasoned  inconclusively,  or  have 
produced  a  demonstration  in  our  favour.  It  now  appears  that  the 
original  communicants  at  the  Lord's  table,  at  the  time  diey  partook  of 
it,  were,  with  respect'  to  the  Christian  baptism,  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  with  the  persons  they  exclude. 


SECTION  n. 

The  Argument  for  strict  Communion,  from  the  Order  of  Words  in  the 
Apostolic  Commission,  considered. 

The  commission  which  the  apostles  received  after  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection was  in  the  following  words : — ^*-  All  power  is  given  to  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
teaching  them  to  observe  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  From 
baptism  being  mentioned  first  after  teaching,  it  is  urged  that  it  ought 
invariably  to  be  administered  immediately  ^ter  effectual  instruction  is 
imparted,  and  consequently  before  an  approach  to  the  Lord's  table. 
Whence  it  is  concluded,  that  to  communicate  with  such  as  are  unbaptized 
is  a  violation  of  Divine  oider.f 

It  may  assist  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  force  of  the 

*Roin.vi.3. 

t  "  Teacb,"  says  Mr.  Booth, "  is  the  high  commissioD,  and  saeb  the  express  oommand  of  him  who- 
]s  JUrdof  all,  when  addressing  those  who  are  called  to  pivach  his  word,  and  administer  his  institu- 
tions. Hence  it  is  nuuufest  the  commission  and  command  are  first  of  all  to  teach :  what  then  ?— 1» 
baptize,  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  I  leave  common  sense  to  judge ;  and  being  persuaded 
tiiat  she  will  give  her  verdict  in  my  fiivour,  I  will  venture  to  add,  a  limitoi  commission  implies  • 
inohibition  of  such  things  as  are  not  contained  in  it ;  and  positive  laws  imply  their  negiOive. 

**  For  instance,  when  God  comihanded  Abraham  to  circumcise  all  ius  males,  he  readily  condudeit 
tbat  neither  cireomeisioii,  nor  any  rite  of  a  slmUar  nature,  was  t»be  admiaMered  to  hia  ftnwlMb 
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argument  adduced  on  this  occasion,  if  we  reduce  it  to  the  following 
syllogism : 

The  persons  who  are  to  be  taught  to  observe  all  things  given  in 
charge  to  the  apostle,  are  the  baptized  alone. 

But  the  Lord's  Supper  is  one  of  these  things. 

Therefore  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  to  be  enjoined  on 
the  baptized  alone. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  conclusion  rests  entirely  upon  this  prin^ 
ciple,  that  nothing  which  the  apostles  were  commissioned  to  -enjoin  on 
believers  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  persons  not  baptized ; 
since,  as  far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  supposed  not  to  belong  to  them,  merely  because  it 
forms  a  part  of  those  precepts.  It  is  obvious,  if  the  reasoning  of  our 
opponents  be  valid,  it  militates  irresistibly  against  the  inculcation  of 
every  branch  of  Christian  duty,  on  persons  who  in  their  judgment 
have  not  partaken  of  the  baptismal  sacrament:  it  excludes  them,  not 
merely  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  from  every  species  of  instruction 
appropriate  to  Christians ;  nor  can  they  exhort  Pedobaptists  to  walk 
worthy  of  their  high  calling,  to  adorn  their  Christian  profession,  to 
cultivate  brotherly  love,  or  to  the  performance  of  any  duty  resulting 
from  their  actual  relation  to  Christ,  without  a  palpable  violation  of  theur 
own  principles.  In  all  such  instances  they  would  be  teaching  them  lo 
observe  injunctions  which  Christ  gave  in  charge  to  the  apostles  for  the 
regulation  of  Christian  conduct,  while  they  deem  it  necessary  to  repel 
them  from  the  sacrament,  merely  on  account  of  its  forming  a  part  of 
those  injunctions.  Nor  can  they  avoid  the  force  of  this  reasonmg,  by 
objecting,  that  though  it  may  be  their  duty  to  enjoin  on  unbaptized  be- 
lievers some  parts  of  the  mind  of  Christ  respecting  the  conduct  of  his 
mystical  members,  it  will  not  follow  that  they  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  table ;  and  that  their  meaning  is,  that  it  is  only  subsequently  to 
baptism  that  all  things  ought  to  be  enforced  on  the  consciences  of 
Christians.  For  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  the  clause  on  whieh  so 
much  stress  is  laid  is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  absolutely  to  exclude 
unbaptized  Christians  from  the  whole  of  its  import,  to  what  .purpose  is  it 
alleged  against  their  admission  to  the  Eucharist  ?  or  how  does  it  appear 
that  this  may  not  be  one  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  compre* 
hended  ? 

When  the  advocates  for  strict  communion  remind  ns  of  the  order  in 
which  the  two  positive  institutions  of  Christianity  are  enjoined,  they 
appear  to  assume  it  for  granted  that  we  are  desirous  of  inverting  that 
order,  and  that  we  are  contendmg  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
previous  to  baptism,  in  the  case  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  each.  We  plead  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sup^ 
posing  a  convert  to  Christianity  convinced  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism* 

And  as  our  brethren  tbennelires  maintain,  when  ChrLst  ccRnmanded  believert  shoald  be  baptised^  MrittH 
eat  mentioning  any  ottaera,  be  tacitly  prohibited  tliat  ordinance  fhmi  being  administiBred  to  tn/an/«  ; 
to,  by  parity  of  reason,  if  the  same  sovereign  Lord  commanded  that  beUevera  should  hs  baptised-^ 
bapt^eed  tmmeditOely  after  they  made  a  professibn  of  fhith,  then  be  must  intend  that  Ijhe  administra* 
tion  of  baptism  should  be  prior  to  a  reception  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  consequently,  tactUy  fnh 
bibits  every  unbaptized  person  having  cenununion  at  his  table/'— £oo<A'<  Apology,  p.  M 

Vot.  I.— u 
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in  the  light  in  which  we  contemplate  it,  we  should  urge  his  ohligation 
to  comply  with  it,  previous  to  his  reception  of  the  sacrament,  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  the  most  rigid  of  our  opponents ;  nor  should  we  be 
more  disposed  than  themselves  to  countenance  a  neglect  of  known  duty, 
or  a  wanton  inversion  of  the  order  of  Christian  appointments.  Whether 
in  such  circumstances  the  attention  of  a  candidate  for  Christian  com- 
munion should  first  be  directed  to  baptism,  is  not  the  question  at  issue ; 
but  what  conduct  ought  to  be  maintained  towards  sincere  Christians, 
who,  afler  serious  examination,  profess  their  conviction  of  being  bap- 
tized already,  or  who,*  in  any  manner  whatever,  are  withheld  by  motives 
purely  conscientious  from  complying  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  a 
Christian  ordinance.  To  justify  the  exclusion  of  such  from  the  Lord^s 
table,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  the  prescribed  order  of  the  institu- 
tions ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  evince  such  z  dependence  of  one  upon  the 
other,  that  a  neglect  of  the  first  from  involuntary  mistake  annuls  the 
obligation  of  the  second.  Let  this  dependence  be  once  clearly  pointed 
out,  and  we  give  up  the  cause.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  with  much 
confidence,  that  we  have  the  same  authority  for  confining  our  com- 
munion to  baptized  persons,  as  the  ancient  Jews  for  admitting  none  but 
such  as  had  been  circumcised  to  the  passover :  a  simple  recital,  how- 
ever, of  the  words  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  that  ancient  rite,  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  contrary :  "  When  a  stranger  shall  sojourn 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  his  passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his  males  be 
circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  and  keep  it,  and  he  shall  be  as  one 
that  is  bom  in  the  land;  for  no  uncircumdsed  person  shall  eat  thereof." 
But  where,  let  me  ask,  is  it  asserted  in  the  New  Testament  that  no 
unbaptized  person  shall  partake  of  the  Eucharist  ?*  So  far  from  this,  it 
has  been,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown,  that  of  the  original  conmiu- 
nicants  at  its  first  institution,  not  one  was  thus  qualified. 

I  presume  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  Jewish  law  was  so  clear 
and  express  in  insisting  on  circumcision  as  a  necessary  preparation  for 
partaking  of  the  paschal  lamb,  that  hone  could  mistake  it,  or  approach 
that  feast  in  an  uncircumcised  state,  without  being  guilty  of  wilfid 
impiety;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  insinuate  the  same  charge  against 
Pedobaptists,  let  it  be  alleged  without  disguise,  that  it  may  be  fairly  met 
and  refuted.  But  if  it  be  acknowledged  that  nothing  but  such  involun- 
tary mistakes,  such  unintentional  errors  as  are  incident  to  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men,  are  imputable  in  the  present  instance,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  they  are  compared  to  wilful  pre- 
varication and  rebellion.  -The  degree  of  blame  which  attaches  to  the 
conduct  of  those  who  mistake  the  will  of  Christ  with  respect  to  the 
sacramental  use  of  water  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  practice  of  comparing  it  to  a 
presuQEiptuous  violation  and  contempt  of  divine  law  is  equally  repug- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  propriety  and  of  candour.     Among  the  innume- 

*  <<  Was  it  the  duty,  think  y<ra,  of  an  ancient  Ifraelite  to  worship  at  the  sanctuary,  or  to  partake 
of  the  pascbil  ftast,  before  he  warcircitmcised  ?  Or  was  it  the  duty  of  the  Jewish  priests  to  bora 
Incense  in  the]|ply  place,  before  they  offered  ths  morning  or  CTening  serriee  %  The  u>pointmeDts  of 
God  most  be  idmtniMered  in  h^  own  wa]r,  and  tai  that  order  which  kiB  has  m^^—BoaUit 
Apology,  p.  143. 
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rable  descendants  of  Abraham,  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  since  their 
departure  from  Egypt  who  has  doubted  of  the  obligation  of  circum- 
cision, of  the  proper  subjects  of  that  rite,  or  of  its  being  an  indispen- 
sable prerequisite  to  the  privileges  of  the  Mosaic  covenant.  Among 
Christians,  on  the  contrary,  of  unexceptionable  .character  and  exalted 
piety,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  subject,  the  mode,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  baptism  have  each  supplied  occasion  for  controversy ;  which  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  minute  particularity  with  whioh  the  ceremonies 
of  the  law  were  enjoined,  compared  to  the  concise  brevity  which  char* 
acterizes  the  history  of  evangelical  institutes*  We  are  far,  however, 
from  insinuating  a  doubt  on  ^e  obligation  of  believers  to  submit  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  or  of  its  being  exclusively  appropriated  to  such; 
but  we  affirm  that  in  no  part  of  Scripture  is  it  calculated  as  a  preparative 
to  the  Lor^s  Supper^  and  that  this  view  of  it  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
imagination. 

When  duties  are  enjoined  in  a  certain  series,  each  of  them,  on  the 
authority  in  which  they  originate,  become  obligatory;  nor  are  we 
excused  from  performing  those  which  stand  later  in  the  series,  on 
account  of  our  having,  from  misconception  of  their  meaning,  or  from 
any  oth^r  cause,  omitted  the  first.  To  exemplify  this  by  a  familiar 
instance:— It  will  be  admitted  that  the  law  of  nature  enforces  the 
following  duties,  resulting  from  the  relation  of  chOdren  to  their  parents  2 
first,  to  peld  implicit  obedience  in  the  state  of  nonage;  next,  in 
maturer  age,  to  pay  respectful  deference  to  their  advice,  and  a  prompt 
attention  to  then:  wants ;  lastly,  after  they  are  deceased,  affectionately 
to  cherish  their  memory,  and  defend  their  good  name.  None  will  deny 
that  each  of  these  branches  of  conduct  is  obligatoiy,  and  that  this  is 
the  order  in  which  they  are  recommended  to  our  attention.  But  will  it 
be  contended  that  he  who  has  neglected  the  first  ought  not  to  perform 
the  second ;  or  that  he  who  has  failed  in  the  second  ought  to  omit  the 
third  !  To  such  an  absurd  pretence  we  should  immediately  reply  that 
they  are  all  independently  obligatory,  as  respective  dictates  of  the  Divine 
will ;  and  that  for  him  who  has  violated  one  of  diem  to  urge  his  past 
delinquencies  as  an  apology  for  the  present,  would  only  prbve  an 
aggravation  of  his  guilt.  It  is  true  that  some  duties  are  so  situated, 
as  parts  or  appendages  of  precedmg  ones,  that  their  obligation  may  be 
said  to  result  from  them ;  as,  for  example,  the  duty  of  confessing 
Christ  before  men  arises  firom  the  previous  duty  of  believing  on  him ; 
and  that  of  joining  a  Christian  society  presupposes  the  obhgation  of 
becoming  a  Christian.  In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  connexion, 
between  the  respective  branches  of  practice  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  easily  perceived,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. In  a  series  of  positive  precepts,  this  principle  has  no  place ; 
as  they  originate  merely  in  arbitrary  appointment,  their  mutual  relation 
can  only  be  the  result  of  clear  and  express  command ;  and  as  reason 
could  never  have  discovered  their  obhgation,  so  it  is  as  little  able  to 
ascertain  their  intrinsic  connexion  and  dependence,  which,  wherever  it 
subsists,  must  be  the  effects  of  the  same  positive  prescription  which 
gave  them  birth.    It  cannot  be  pretended  that  an  unbaptized  believer  is 

U2 
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intrinsically  disqualified  for  a  suitable  attendance  at  the  Lord^s  table,  or 
that  it  is  so  essentially  connected  with  baptism  as  to  render  the  act 
of  communion,  in  itself,  absurd  or  improper.  The  communion  has  no 
retrospective  reference  to  baptism,  nor  is  baptism  an  anticipation  of 
communion.  Enjoined  at  different  times,  and  appointed  for  different 
purposes,  they  are  capable,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  of  being 
contemplated  apart ;  and  on  no  occasion  are  they  mentioned  in  such  a 
connexion  as  to  imply,  much  less  to  assert,  that  the  one  is  enjoined 
with  a  view  to  the  o^er.  Such  a  connexion,  we  acknowledge,  sub- 
sisted between  the  rites  of  circumcision  and  the  passover ;  and  all  we 
demand  of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  is,  that  instead  of  amusing 
us  with  fancifid  analogies  drawn  fit>m  an  antiquated  law,  they  would 
point  us  to  some  clause  in  the  New  Testament  which  asserts  a  similar 
relation  between  baptism  ^and  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  here,  where  the 
very  hinge  of  thge  controversy  turns,  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  They 
direct  us  to  be  baptized,  and  they  direct  us  to  conunemorate  the  Sa- 
viour's death ;  but  not  a  syllable  do  they  utter  to  inform  us  of  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  these  two  ordinances.  This  deficiency 
is  ill  supplied  by  fervid  declamatiott  on  the  perspicuity  of  our  Lord's 
conunission,  and  the  inexcusable  inattention  or  prejudice  which  has 
led  to  a  misconception  of  its  meaning  ;  for  let  the  persons  whom  these 
charges  may  concern  be  as  guilty  as  they  may,  since  they  are  still  ac- 
knowledged to  be  Christians,  the  questions  return,  why  are  they  debarred 
fix>m  the  communion  of  saints,  and,  while  entitled  to  all  other  spiritual 
privileges,  supposed  to  be  incapacitated  from  partaking  of  the  symbols 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  ?  How  came  the  deteriorating  effects  of  their 
error  respecting  baptism  to  affect  them  but  in  one  point,  that  of  their 
eligibility  as  candidates  for  conununion,  without  spreading  fiirther? 
That  it  just  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  this  privilege,  and  of  no  other, 
is  a  conclusion  to  which,  as  it  is  certain  it  cannot  be  established  by 
reason,  we  ask  to  be  conducted  by  revelation;  svadwe  entreat  our 
opponents  for  information  on  that  head  again  an^-  s^^t  but  entreat 
in  vain. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  the  ardent  attachment  which  the  abetters  of 
strict  communion,  on  all  occasions,  profess  to  the  positive  institutes  of 
the  gospel,  we  should  suppose  that  the  object  of  their  efforts  was  to 
raise  them  to  their  just  estimation,  and  to  rescue  them  from  desuetude 
and  neglect  We  should  conjecture  that  they  arose  firom  a  solicitude 
to  revive  certain  practices  which  had  prevailed  in  the  purest  ages  of 
the  church,  but  were  afterward  laid  aside,  just  as  the  ordinance  of 
preaching  was,  during  the  triumph  of  the  papacy,  almost  consigned  to 
oblivion ;  and  tlfat  the  consequence  of  complying  with  their  sugges- 
tions would  be  a  more  complete  exhibition  of  Christismity  in  aU  its 
parts.  But  their  zeal  operates  in  quite  a  contrary  direction.  The 
success  of  their  scheme  tends  not  to  extend  the  practice  of  baptism, 
no,  not  m  a  single  instance,  but  merely  to  exclude  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Leaving  the  former  appointment  unaltered  and  untouched,  it  merely 
proposes  to  abolish  the  latter ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  lay 
the  Christian  world  under  an  interdict.     The  real  state  of  the  case  is 
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as  follows  : — On  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  particularly  whether  it  is 
applicable  to  infants,  opinions  are  divided,  and  the  majprily  have  come, 
as  we  conceive,  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  How  do  they  propose  to 
remedy  Uiis  evil  ?  By  throwing  all  manner  of  obstacles  In  the  way  of 
an  approach  to  the  Lord's  table,  and,  as  far  as  their  power  extends, 
rendering  it  impracticable,  by  clogging  it  with  a  condition  at  which  con* 
science  revolts.  They  propose  to  punish  men  for  the  involuntary 
neglect  of  one  ordinance,  by  compelling  them  to  abandon  the  other ; 
and  because  they  are  uneasy  at  perceiving  them  perform  but  one  half  of 
their  duty,  oblige  them,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  omit  the  whole. 
I  must  confess  I  feel  no  partiality  for  those  violent  remedies,  which^ 
under  the  pretence  of  reforming,  destroy ;  or  for  that  passion  for  order 
which  would  rather  witness  the  entire  desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  than 
a  defalcation  of  its  rites  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  sophistry,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  our  Lord's  express  injunction  on  his 
followers,  ^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,**  is  a  better  reason  for  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  than  can  be  adduced  for  its  neglecL 


SSCTION  m. 

The  Argument  frtm  Apostolical  Precedent^  and  from  the  different  Sig" 
nifications  of  the  two  Institutions^  considered. 

In  vindication  of  their  practice,  our  opponents  are  wont  to  urge  the 
order  of  administration  in  the  primitive  and  apostolic  practice.  They 
remind  us  that  the  members  of  the  primitive  church  were  universally 
baptized ;  that  if  we  acknowledge  its  constitution  in  that  respect  to  be 
expressive  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  we  are  bound  to  follow  that  prece- 
dent, and  that  to  deviate  from  it,  in  this  particular,  is  virtuaUy  to  imr 
peach  either  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord  or  the  fidelity  of  his  apostles.* 

With  respect  to  the  universality  of  the  practice  of  Christian  baptism, 
having  already  stated  our  views,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has 
ahready  been  advanced,  or  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  on  which  we 
found  our  opinion,  that  it  was  not  extended  to  such  as  were  convwted 
previous  to  our  Lord's  resurrection.  Subsequently  to  that  period,  we 
admit,  without  hesitation,  that  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  sub- 
mitted to  that  ordinance,  prior  to  their  reception  into  the  Christian 
church.  As  little  are  we  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  at  present  the  duty 
of  the  sincere  believer  to  follow  their  example,  and  that,  supposing  him 
to  be  clearly  convinced  of  the  nature  and  import  of  baptism,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  criminal  irregularity  who  neglected  to  attend  to  it,  pre- 

*  **Tlie  otdar  of  administvatloUf*'  nys  Mr.  Bootli,  <*iii  the  primiUTe  and  flpostoUc  practice,  now 
demands  oor  notice.  That  the  apostles,  when  endued  with  power  ftnm  on  high,  uvderstood  our 
Lord  in  the  sense  for  which  we  plead,  and  practised  accordingly,  is  quite  evident.  Then  they  that 
gladly  reoefred  his  word  were,  what  ?  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table?  No,  but  baptised  :-^And  tkt 
tame  day  there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thotisand  souls  ;  and  they  continual  steat^ast  in  the 
apostle^  doctrine  and  feUowshipj  and  in  breaking  of  breads  and  in  prayer.  If  our  brethren  do  not 
ioak  upon  the  apostolic  precedent  as  expressive  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  as  a  pattern  Sor  ftiture 
imitatioa  to  the  end  of  the  vrorld,  they  must  consider  the  apostles  as  either  ignorant  of  our  Lord** 
«iU  or  IS  uAatliiU  in  the  pMltemuM  of  iL"--^ 
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▼ious  to  his  entering  into  Christian  fellowship.  On  the  obligation  of 
both  the  positive  rites  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  priw 
claim  of  baptism  to  the  attention  of  such  as  are  properly  enlightened 
on  the  subject,  we  have  no  dispute.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  they 
do  not  so  depend  one  upon  the  other  that  the  conscientious  omission 
of  the  first  forfeits  the  privilege,  or  cancels  the  duty,  of  observing  the 
second ;  nor  are  we  able  to  perceive  that  what,  in  the  present  instance, 
is  styled  apostolic  precedent,  at  all  decides  the  question.  To  attempt 
to  determine  under  what  circumstances  the  highest  precedent  possesses 
the  form  of  law,  involves  a  diiSicult  and  delicate  inquiry ;  for  while  it 
is  acknowledged  that  much  deference  is  due  to  primitive  example,  there 
were  certain  usages  in  apostolical  times  which  few  would  attempt  to 
revive.  There  is  one  general  rule,  however,  applicable  to  the  subject, 
which  is,  that  no  matter  of  fact  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  au- 
thoritative precedent  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  existing  circum- 
stances, so  that  in  the  then  present  state  of  things  it  could  not  fail  to 
have  occurred.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  is  obvious.  Nothing  is  of 
the  nature  of  law  but  what  emanates  from  the  will  of  the  legislator ; 
but  when  a  particular  fact,  recorded  in  an  historical  narration,  is  so 
situated  that  the  contrary  would  have  appeared  incongruous  or  absurd, — 
in  other  words,  when  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result  of  previous  oc- 
currences, such  a  fact  is  destitute  of  the  essential  characteristic  of 
a  law ;  it  has  no  apparent  dependence  upon  a  superior  will. 

Hence  many  practices  occur  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  transac- 
tions which  it  is  universally  admitted  we  are  not  obliged  to  imiute. 
It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Eucharist  was  first  celebrated  with 
unleavened  bread,  on  the  evening,  in  an  upper  room,  and  to  Jews  only ; 
hut  as  we  distinctly  perceive  that  these  particulars  originated  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  we  are  far  from  considering  them  as 
binding.  On  the  same  principle  we  account  for  the  members  of  the 
primitive  church  consisting  only  of  such  as  were  baptized,  without 
erecting  that  circumstance  into  an  invariable  rule  of  action.  When  we 
recollect  that  no  error  or  mistake  subsisted,  or  could  subsist,  among 
Christians  at  that  period,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  it  as  the  necessaiy 
consequence  of  the  state  of  opinions  then:  prevalent.  While  all  the 
faithful  concurred  in  their  interpretation  of  the  law  which  enjoins  it, 
how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  it  neglected  ?  or  whence  could  rebaptized 
communicants  have  been  drawn  ?  Is  this  circumstance,  to  which  so 
much  importance  is  attached,  of  such  a  nature  that  no  account  can  be 
given  of  it,  but  upon  the  principle  of  our  opponents  ?  or  is  it  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  then  actual  situation  of  the  church?  If  the  latter 
be  admitted,  it  ceases,  for  the  reason  already  alleged,  to  be  a  precedent, 
or  a  rule  for  the  direction  of  future  times. 

We  are  willing  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  who, 
convinced  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  by  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  had  refused  to  be  baptized,  would  at  that  period  have  been 
justly  debarred  from  receiving  the  sacramental  elements.  While  the 
aposdes  were  yet  living,  and  daily  exemplifying  the  import  of  their 
commission  before  the  eyejs  of  the  people,  it  woidd  have  been  impoa* 
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8ib!e  to  pretend  ignorance ;  nor  eould  that  sinoerity  fail  to  be  sus- 
pected, which  was  not  accompanied  with  an  implicit  submission  to  their 
authority, 

*^He  that  receiveth you,"  saith  our  Lord,  '^receiveth  me;  he  that 
rejecteth  you,  rejecteth  me."  Agreeably  to  which  we  find  that  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  following  Ian* 
guage : — *^  By  this  ye  know  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error ; 
he  &at  is  of  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us." 
Such  a  conduct  was  perfectly  proper.  As  there  can  be  but  two  guides 
in  religion,  reason  and  authority,  and  every  man  must  form  his  beliefl 
either  by  following  the  light  of  his  own  mind  or  the  information  anc 
instruction  he  derives  from  others ;  so  it  is  equally  evident  it  is  only  by 
the  last  of  these  methods  that  the  benefit  of  a  new  revelation  can  be 
difiused.  Either  we  must  suppose  an  infinite  multitude  of  miracles  per* 
formed  on  the  minds  of  individuals  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  super^^ 
natural  truths,  or  that  one  or  more  are  thus  pretematurally  enhghtened, 
and  invested  with  a  commission  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God  to  others ; 
endowed,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  peculiar  powers,  such  a  control 
over  nature,  or  such  a  foresight  of  future  contingencies,  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  accredit  and  establish  his  mission. 

He  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  persons  thus  attested 
and  accredited  must  be  considered  as  virtually  renouncing  the  revels^ 
tion  imparted,  and,  as  the  necessary  consequence,  forfeiting  his  interost 
in  its  blessings.  On  these  grounds  it  is  not  difficuh  to  perceive  that  a 
primitive  convert,  or  rather  pretended  convert,  who,  without  doubting 
that  baptism,  in  the  way  in  which  we  practise  it,  formed  a  part  of  the 
apostolic  commission,  had  refused  compliance,  would  have  been  deemed 
unworthy  Christian  communion,  not  on  account  of  any  specific  connexion 
between  the  two  ordinances,  but  on  account  of  his  evincing  a  spirit 
totally  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  By  rejecting  the  only  authority 
established  upon  earth  for  the  direction  of  conscience,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  doubts  and  controversies,  he  would,  undoubtedly  have  been 
repelled  as  a  contumacious  schismatic.  But  what  imaginable  resem- 
blance is  there  between  such  a  mode  of  procedure  and  the  conduct  of 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren,  who  oppose  no  legitimate  authority,  impeach 
no  part  of  the  apostolic  testimony,  but  mistaking  (in  our  judgment  at 
least)  its  import  in  one  particular,  decline  a  practice  which  many  of 
them  would  be  the  first  to  comply  with,  were  they  once  convinced  it 
was  the  dictate  of  duty  and  the  will  of.  Heaven  ?  In  the  one  case  we 
perceive  open  rebellion,  in  the  other  involuntary  error ;  in  the  one  the 
pride  which  opposes  itself  to  the  dictates  of  inspired  wisdom,  in  the 
other  a  specimen  (ati  humbling  one  it  is  true)  of  that  infirmity,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  we  all  see  but  in  part,  and  know  but  in  part.  Since, 
whatever  degree  of  prejudice  or  inattention  we  may  be  disposed  to 
impute  to  the  abetters  of  infant  sprinkling,  the  principles  on  which  they 
proceed  are  essentially  different  from  those  which  could  alone  have 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  that  practice  in  apostolic  times,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  propriety  of  classing  them  together,  or  of 
animadverting  upon  them  with  equal  severity.    The  apostles  would  have 
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repelled  from  theur  communion  men  who,  while  they  professed  to  he 
followers  of  Christ,  refused  submission  to  his  inspired  messengers ;  in 
other  words,  they  would  have  rejected  some  of  the  worst  of  men: 
iberefore,  say  our  opponents,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  excluduag 
multitudes  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  best  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  most  to  admire  the  logic,  the  equity,  or  the  modesty  of  such  a 
conclusion. 

Besides,  this  reasoning  from  precedent  is  of  so  flexible  a  nature  that 
it  may  with  equal  ease  be  employed  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  be 
turned  to  the  annoyance  of  our  opponents.  As  it  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  in  primitive  times  all  the  faithful  were  admitted  to  an  equality 
of  participation  in  ev^ry  Christian  privilege ;  to  repel  the  great  majority 
of  them  on  account  of  an  error,  acknowledged  not  to  be  fundamental, 
is  at  once  a  wide  departure  from  the  apostolic  example,  and  a  palpable 
•  contradiction  to  the  very  words  employed  in  its  first  institution — ^^  Drink 
ye  all  of  it ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me :"  words  addressed,  as  has 
already  been  proved,  to  persons  who  had  not  received  Christian  bap- 
tism. If  it  be  replied,  Uiat  though  all  Christians  originally  communi- 
cated, yet  from  the  period  of  the  Pentecost,  at  least,  they  were  all 
previously  initiated  by  immersion,  the  inquiry  returns,  were  they  bap- 
tized on  account  of  the  necessary  connexion  of  that  appointment  with 
the  Eucharist,  or  purely  in  deference  to  the  apostolic  hijunction  ?  To 
assert  the  former  would  be  palpably  begging  Uie  question ;  and  if  the 
latter  is  affirmed,  we  reply,  that  as  they  practised  as  they  did  in  defer- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  so  our  Pedobaptist  brethren,  in  declining  the 
practice  which  we  adopt,  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  same  principle. 

The  show  of  conformity  to  apostolic  precedent  is  with  the  advocates 
of  strict  communion,  and  nothing  more ;  the  substance  and  reality  are 
with  us.  Their  conformity  is  to  the  letter,  ours  to  the  spirit ;  theirs 
circumstantial  and  incidental,  ours  radical  and  essential.  In  withholding 
the  signs  from  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  thing  signified,  in 
refusing  to  communicate  the  symbols  of  the  great  sacrifice  to  Uiose  who 
are  equally  with  themselves  sprinkled  by  its  blood  and  sharers  of  its 
efficacy,  in  dividing  the  regenerate  into  two  classes,  believers  and  com- 
municants, and  confining  £e  church  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sect,  they 
have  violated  more  maxims  of  antiquity,  and  receded  further  from  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  than  any  class  of  Christians  on  record. 

We  live  in  a  mutable  world,  and  the  diversity  of  sentunent  which  has 
arisen  in  the  Christian  church  on  the  subject  of  baptism  has  placed 
things  in  a  new  situation,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  case  which  can  be 
determined  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  principles  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  those  injunctions  in  particular  which  are  designed  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  Christians,  whose  judgment  in  points  of  secondary 
moment  differs.  These  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  in  another 
part  of  this  treatise,  where  it  will,  we  trust,  be  satisfactorily  shown  that 
we  are  furnished  with  a  clew  flilly  sufficient  for  our  guidance :  and 
when  we  consider  the  impossibility  of  comprehending,  in  any  code 
whatever,  every  possible  combination  of  future  occurrences  and  events, 
we  shall  perceive  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  those  large  and 
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eomprehensive  maxims  which  the  prospective  wisdom  of  the  Father 
of  lights  and  the  Author  of  revelation  has  abundantly  supplied. 

Were  it  not  that  more  are  capable  of  numbering  arguments  than  of 
weighing  them,  the  mention  of  the  following  might  be  omitted.  The 
sigmficadons  of  the  two  positive  ordinances  of  the  gospel  are  urged  ift 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  preceding  the  Lord's  Supper.  The* 
first,  we  are  reminded  by  our  opponents,  is  styled  by  theologians  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration,  or  of  initiation ;  the  second,  the  sacrament 
of  nutrition.*  To  argue  from  metaphors  is  rarely  a  conclusive  mod& 
of  reasoning ;  but  if  it  were,  the  regenerate  state  of  our  Pedobaptist 
brethren  would  surely  afford  a  much  better  reason  for  admitting  them  to 
the  S4icrament  of  nutrition^  than  their  misconception  of  a  particular 
command  for  prohibiting  them,  unless  we  choose  to  affirm  that  the 
shadow  is  of  more  importance  than  the  substance,  or  that  the  sacrament 
of  nutrition  is  not  intended  to  nourish. 

Their  actual  possession  of  spiritual  life  in  consequence  of  their  union 
to  the  Head  of  die  church,  necessarily  implies  a  title  to  every  Christian 
privilege  by  which  such  a  lifQ  is  cherished  and  maintained,  unless  there 
were  an  express  prohibition  to  the  contrary ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  Pedobaptists  as  Christians,  implies  a  competence 
to  enter  into  the  full  import  of  the  rites  commemorative  of  our  Lord's 
death  imd  passion.  To  consider  the  Lord's  Su{^r,  however,  as  a  mere 
commemoration  of  that  event  is  to  entertain  a  very  inadequate  view 
of  it.  If  we  credit  St.  Paul,  it  is  also  a  federal  rite  in  which,  in  token 
of  our  reconciliation  with  God,  we  eat  and  drink  in  his  presence  :  it  is 
a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  by  which  we  become  partakers  at  the  altar,  not 
less  really,  though  in  a  manner  more  elevated  and  spiritual,  than  those 
who  under  the  ancient  economy  presented  their  offerings  in  the  temple. 
In  this  ordinance,  the  cup  is  a  spiritual  participation  of  the  blood,  the 
bread  of  the  body  of  the  crucified  Saviour  :t  and  as  our  Pedobaptist 
brethren  are  allowed  to  be  in  covenant  with  God,  their  title  to  eveiy 
federal  rite  follows  of  course,  unless  it  is  barred  by  some  clear  un« 
equivocal  declaration  of  Scripture ;  instead  of  which,  we  meet  with 
nothing  on  the  opposite  side  but  precarious  conjectures  and  remote 
analogies.   . 

Our  opponents  are  extremely  fond  of  representmg  baptism  under  the 
New  Testament  as  essential  as  circumcision  under  the  Old,  inferring 
from  thence  that  no  unbaptized  person  is  admissible  to  the  Eucharist,  for 
the  same  reason  that  no  one  who  was  not  circumcised  was  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  paschal  feast.  But  besides  that  this  is  to  reason  from 
analogy,  a  practice  against  which,  when  applied  to  the  discussion  of 
positive  institutes,  they  on  other  occasions  earnestly  f^test,  the  analogy 
fails  in  the  most  essential  points.  Circmncision  is  expressly  stated  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  admission  to  the  passover :  a  similar  statement 

*  "In  submitting  to  bapttim,''  says  Mr.  Booth,  "  we  have  an  emblem  ofonr  union  and  communion 
with*  Jesus  Christmas  our  great  Representative,  In  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  And  as  in 
baptism  we  profess  to  have  renewed  spiritual  life,  so  in  communicating  at  the  Lord's  table  we  have 
the  emblems  of  that  heavenly  food  by  which  we  live,  by  which  we  grow,  and  by  virtue  of  which  we 
hope  to  live  for  ever.  Hence  theological  writers  have  often  called  baptism  the  sacrament  of  regmw 
ration,  or  of  initiation,  and  th«  Lord's  Sapper  the  sacrament  of  ntUritton."— £o<tfA'«  Apology, 
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respecting  baptism  will  decide  the  controversy.  The  neglect  of  circum- 
cision, which  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  presumptuous  impiety, 
incurred  the  sentence  of  excision:  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
people.  Whatever  may  be  meant  beside  by  that  commination,  it  will 
not  be  doubted  that  it  included  the  entire  forfeiture  of  the  advantages 
of  that  peculiar  covenant  which  Grod  was  pleased  to  establish  with  the 
Israelitish  people ;  and  the  exclusion  from  the  paschal  feast,  as  well  as 
from  the  other  sacrifices,  was  the  necessary  appendage  of  that  forfeiture. 

The  most  violent  Baptist  will  not  presume  to  insinuate  that  the 
neglect  of  baptism  from  a  misconception  of  its  nature  is  exposed  to  a 
similar  penalty.  It  is .  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  an  Israelite  became  disqualified  for  sharing  in  whatever,  privileges 
distinguished  that  nation  only  in  consequence  of  such  a  species  of 
criminality  as  cut  him  ojQT  from  the  covenant.  An  interest  in  that  cove- 
nant (the  particular  nature  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon) 
and  a  free  access  to  all  the  privileges  and  institutions  of  the  Jewish 
people  were  inseparable,  so  that,  nothing  would  have  appeared  to  an 
ancient  Jew  more  absurd  than  to  disunite  the  covenant  itself  from  the 
federal  rites  by  which  it  was  ratified  and  confirmed.  The  invention 
of  this  ingenious  paradox  belongs  exclusively  to  the  abetters  of  strict 
communion,  who  in  the  same  breath  affirm  that  Pedobaptists  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  aind  for- 
bidden to  commemorate  it;  and  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  though 
interested  as  much  as  themselves  in  the  great  sacrifice,  it  would  be 
presumption  in  them  to  approach  the  sacred  symbols,  which  are  ap- 
pointed for  no  other  purpose  but  to  hold  it  forth.  It  is  certainly  with  a 
very  ill  grace  that  the  champions  of  such  monstrous  and  unparalleled 
positions  ridicule  their  opponents  for  inventing  a  new  and  eccentric 
theology.* 

Before  I  dismiss  this  head  I  must  remark,  that  in  insisting  upon  the 
prior  claim  which  baptism  possesses  to  the  attention  of  a  Christian 
convert,  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  triumph  without  an  oppo- 
nent. We  know  of  none  who  contend  for  the  propriety  of  inverting 
the  natural  order  of  the  Christian  sacraments  where  they  can  both  be 
attended  to,  that  is,  when  the  nature  of  each  is  clearly  understood  and 
confessed.  To  administer  them  under  any  other  circumstance,  it  will 
be  acknowledged,  is  impracticable.  We  administer  baptism,  let  it  be 
remembered,  in  ei>ery  instance  in  which  our  opponents  will  allow  it  ought 
to  be  administered ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  we  have  fellowship 
in  another  ordinance  with  those  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  whom 
they  reject;  Let  it  once  be  demonstrated  that  the  obligation  of  com- 
memorating the  Saviour's  death  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  his 

*  *<  The  last  century,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  page  36,  "  was  the  grand  era  of  improTeroent,  of  prodigiony 
improvement,  in  liffht  and  liberty :  in  light,  as  well  divine  as  philosophical,  by  the  labours  of  a 
Bacon,  a  Boyle,  and  a  Newton ;  in  pretended  theological  knowledge  by  those  of  a  Jesse  or  a  Banyan. 
Did  the  former,  by  deep  researches  into  the  system  of  nature,  surprise  and  instruct  the  world  by 
discoveries  of  which  mankind  had  never  before  conceived?  The  latter,  penetrating  into  the  gospd 
system,  amused  mankind  by  casting  new  light  on  the  positive  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
placing  baptism  among  things  of  little  importance  in  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  no  ancient  theo- 
logian ever  dreamed— none,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  ever  loved  the  Lord  Redeemer.**  A  litUe 
after  he  adds,  "The  practical  claim  of  dispensing  power  by  Jesse  and  Bunyan  made  way  for  tlM 
ixglorious  liberty  of  treating  positive  iostitutioos  in  the  house  of  God  just  am  piofesaon  pleue." 
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expresB  injuncfion,  but  derives  its  force  and  validity  from  its  insepa- 
rable connexion  with  a  preceding  sacrament,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
abandon  om*  practice,  as  a  presumptuous  innovation  on  the  laws  of 
Cbnst.  Till  then,  we  shall  not  be  much  moved  by  the  charge  of 
claiming  a  dispensing  power,  with  which  we  are  frequently  accused, — 
a  power  which  I  presume  no  Protestant  ever  dreamed  of  usurping,  and 
the  assumption  of  which  implies  such  impiety  as  ought  to  render  a 
Christian  reluctant  to  urge  such  a  charge. 

To  remind  us  of  **  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  by  fire  from 
/leaven,  the  breach  that  was  made  upon  Uzzah,  the  stigma  fixed  and 
<ihe  curses  denounced  upon  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  fall  and  ruin 
of  all  mankind  by  our  first  father's  disobedience  to  a  positive  com- 
mand," is  more  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  than  to  elicit  truth, 
or  conduct  the  controversy  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  When  the  sole 
inquiry  is,  what  is  the  law  of  Christ,  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
our  interpretation  of  it  is  more  natural  and  reasonable  than  that  of  our 
opponents,  it  is  not  a  little  absurd  to  charge  us  with  assuming  a  claim 
of  dispensing  with  its  authority.  We  know  that  he  commanded  his 
followers  to  be  baptized ;  we  know  also  that  he  commanded  them  to 
show  forth  his  death  till  he  came :  but  where  shall  we  look  for  a  tittle 
of  his  law  which  forbids  such  as  sincerely  though  erroneously  believe 
themselves  to  have  complied  with  the  first  to  attend  to  the  last  of 
these  injunctions  ?  Where  is  the  scriptural  authority  for  resting  the 
obligation  of  the  Eucharist,  not  on  the  precept  that  enjoins  it,  but 
on  the  previous  reception  of  baptism?  As  the  Scripture  is  totally 
silent  on  this  point,  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  ofiicious  assist- 
ance of  our  brethren  in  supplying  its  deficiency;  and  beg  permission 
to  remind  them,  that  to  add  to  the  Word  of  God  is  equally  criminal 
with  taking  away  from  it. 

Do  we  neglect  the  administration  of  that  rite  to  any  class  of  persons 
whose  state  of  mind  is  such  as  would  render  it  acceptable  to  God  ? 
Do  we  neglect  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it  in  our  public  ministrations  t 
Are  we  accustomed  to  insinuate  that  serious  inquiry  into  the  mind  of 
Christ  oh  this  subject  is  of  little  or  no  importance  ?  Are  we  found  to 
decline  its  administration  in  any  case  whatever  in  which  our  accusers 
would  not  equally  decline  it  ?  Nothing  of  this  can  be  alleged.  Do  they 
argue  from  the  language  of  the  original  institute,  from  the  examples  of 
Scripture,  and  the  precedent  of  the  early  ages,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  be- 
lievers, without  exception,  to  be  immersed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ?  So 
do  we.  Are  they  disposed  to  look  upon  such  as  have  neglected, 
whether  from  inattention  or  prejudice,  to  perform  this  duty,  as  mistaken 
Christians?  We  also  consider  them  in  the  s«Miie  light.  In  what 
respect,  then,  are  we  guilty  of  dispensing  with  divine  laws  ?  Merely 
because  we  are  incapable  of  perceiving  that  an  involuntary  mistake  on 
this  subject  disqualifies  for  Christian  commtmion.  But  how  extremely 
unjust  to  load  us  on  that  account  with  the  charge  of  assuming  a  dis- 
pensing power,  when  the  only  ground  on  which  we  maintain  our  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  our  conviction  that  it  is  founded  on  a  legitimate 
interpretation  of  the  oracles  of  God.    The  dispute  is  not  concerning 
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their  anthoritf,  but  their  meaning;  and  we  dispense  with  baptism  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  denying  it  to  be  in  all  cases  essendal  to  com-* 
munibn ;  in  which,  whether  we  are  mistaken  or  not,  is  a  point  open  to 
controversy ;  but  to  be  guilty,  first  of  a  misnomer  in  defining  our  senti- 
ments,  and  afterward  to  convert  an  odious  and  erroneous  appellation 
into  an  argument,  is  the  height  of  injustice. 

With  what  propriety  our  practice  is  compared  to  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  confining  the  communion  to  one  kind,  the  intelligent  reader 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive.*  In  that,  as  in  various  other  instances, 
that  church,  in  order  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  assumes  a 
power  of  mutilating  a  divine  ordinance.  We  are  chargeable  with  no 
mutilation,  nor  presume  in  the  smallest  particular  to  Innovate  in  the 
celebration  of  either  sacrament;  we  merely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  dependence,  one  upon  the  other,  on  which  the  confidence  of  our 
opponents  is  so  ill  sustained  by  the  silence  of  Scripture. 

We  will  close  this  part  of  the  discussion  by  remarking,  that  there  is 
a  happy  equivocation  in  the  word  dispense^  which  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  its  introduction  into  the  present  controversy.  It  may  either 
mean  that  we  do  not  insist  upon  baptism  as  an  indispensable  condition 
4)f  communion,  in  which  sense  the  charge  is  true,  but  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  since  it  is  a  mere  statement,  in  other  words,  of  our  actual 
practice ;  or  it  may  intend  that  we  knowingly  and  deliberately  deviate 
from  the  injunctions  of  Scripture, — ^a  serious  accusation,  which  requires 
not  to  be  asserted,  but  proved. 


SECTION  TV, 

Our  supposed  Opposition  to  the  Universal  Suffrages  of  the  Church  con- 
sidered. 

In  admitting  to  our  communion  those  whom  we  esteem  unhaptizedt  we 
rare  accused  of  a  presumptuous  departure  from  the  sentiments  of  all 
parties  and  denominations  throughout  the  Christian  world,  who,  how- 
ever they  may  have  differed  upon  other  subjects,  have  unanimously  con- 
cmred  in  considering,  baptism  as  a  necessary  prelhninary  to  com- 
inunion.t 

*  « It  miut,  I  thinkf  be  acknowledged,'*  says  Mr.  BocMh,  **  eyen  by  our  bretbren  themaelTes,  tbat 
we  baTe  as  good  a  warrant  for  omitting  an  essential  branch  of  an  ordinance,  or  to  reverse  tbe  order 
in  which  the  eoTUttitueni  parts  of  an  ordinance  were  originally  administered,  as  we  have  to  lay  aside 
a  diTine  institution,  or  to  change  the. order  in  which  two  different  a|;q)ointments  were  first  fixed. 
And  if  aOf  were  a  reformed  ||ld  converted  Catholic,  still  retaming  the  popish  error  of  communion  in 
one  kind  only,  desirous  of  having  fellowship  with  our  brethren  at  the  Lord's  table,  they  must,  if  they 
would  act  consistently,  on  their  present  hypothesiB,  admit  him  to  partake  of  the  bread,  though,  fhun 
A  principle  of  conscience,  he  absolutely  refused  the  wine  in  that  sacred  iaatiivitiaa."— Boothia  ApU' 
W,  P-  51. 

t  This  charge  is  urged  with  much  declamatory  vehemence  by  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  Apology  .— "  A 
sentiment  so  peculiar,  and  a  conduct  so  uncommon,"  he  says,  "  in  regard  to  this  institution,  ought  to 
t>e  well  supported  by  the  testisiony  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For,  were  all  the  Christian  churches  now  ni 
4he  world  asked,  except  those  few  who  plead  for  ftee  communion,  whether  they  thought  it  lawfbl  to 
admit  wnbaptized  believers  to  fellowship  at  the  Loid's  table,  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  would 
Kadily  unite  in  the  dechiration  of  Paul,  We  have  no  such  custom,  neUher  the  churches  of  God  that 
were  before  um.  Yes,  considering  the  novelty  of  their  sentiments  and  conduct,  and  what  a  contra- 
wetiMi  they  are  to  the  ftith  and  order  of  Um  whole  rjir^atrii^f|  church;  ffffnaHflrir'g  that  it  ncTer  w« 
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The  first  remark  whieh  occurs  on  this  mode  of  reasoning  is,  that  it  is 
pierely  an  argwnentum  ad  verecundiam^ — ^an  attempt  to  overawe  by  the 
weight  of  authority,  without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  It  assumes  for  its  basis  the  impossibility  of  the  universal 
prevalence  of  error,  which  if  it  be  once  admitted,  all  hopes  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  must  be  relinquished.  My  next  observa- 
tion is,  that  it  comes  with  peculiar  infelicity  from  the  members  of  a  sect 
who,  upon  a  subject  of  much  greater  moment,  have  presumed  to  relin- 
quish the  precedent,  and  arraign  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian 
world,  as  far  at  least  as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  these  later  ages. 

**  Qnis  taleiit  Grecctaoe,  de  iedittooe  qaerentet  ?" 

After  setting  an  example  of  revolt,  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  inculcate 
the  duty  of  submission. 

The  question  of  tlie  necessary  dependence  of  communion  on  baptism 
being  of  no  practical  moment  whatever  in  any  other  circumstances  than 
our  own,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  has  never  been  subjected  to 
scrutiny;  since  cases  of  conscience,  among  which  this  inquiry  may  be 
classed,  are  rarely  if  ever  investigated  until  circumstances  occur  which 
render  their  discussion  necessary.  But  as  infant-sprinkling  is  valid  in 
the  esteem  of  all  but  the  Baptists,  and  there  is  no  pretence  for  con- 
sidering the  latter  as  unbaptized,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  motive 
could  exist  for  making  it  an  object  of  serious  attention.  That  crude 
and  erroneous  conceptions  should  prevail  upon  questions  the  decision 
of  which  could  have  no  influence  on  practice,  will  not  surprise  those 
who  reflect  that  truth  has  been  usually  elicited  by  controversy,  and  that 
on  subjects  of  too  great  importance  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  opinions 
have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  Which  are  now  universally  exploded. 
Though  the  employment  of  coercion  in  the  affairs  of  conscience  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  Scripture,  it  was  foir 
ages  successively  resorted  to  by  every  party  in  its  turn ;  nor  was  it  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  principle  of  tole- 
ration was  established  on  a  broad  and  scientific  basis,  by  the  immortal 
writings  of  Milton  and  Locke.  These  reflections  are  obvious;  but 
there  are  others  which  tend  more  immediately  to  annihilate  the  objec- 
tion under  consideration.  It  is  well  known  that  from  a  very  early 
period  the  most  extravagant  notions  prevailed  in  the  Church  with 
respect  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  and  its  absolute  necessity  in  order  tcr 
attain  salvation.  The  descent  of  the  human  mind  from  the  spirit  to 
the  letter,  from  what  is  vital  and  intellectual  to  what  is  ritual  and 
external  in  religion,  is  the  true  source  of  idolatry  and  superstition  in 
all  the  multifarious  forms  they  have  assumed ;  and  as  it  began  early  to 
corrupt  the  religion  of  nature,  or,  more  properly,  of  patriarchal  tradition,, 
so  it  soon  obscured  the  lustre,  and  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the 

ditpated,  as  ftr  Ml  ean  leam,  prior  to  the  sixteenth  eentnry,by  orthodox  or  heterodotc,  by  Papist  or 
ProCeetaat,  whether  tLTibaptized  beUeTcrs  aliould  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table,  they  all  agreeing  in 
the  oontnury  piactiee,  however  much  they  differed  in  matters  of  equal  importance ;  i|  may  be  reO' 
Bonably  expected,  and  it  is  by  us  justly  demanded,  that  the  truth  of  their  sentiment,  and  the  rectitude 
of  their  oonduet,  fhofuld  be  proved,  fuU$  frwed,  from  the  records  of  ixmsintion.^—BootV*' 
ApologyfP,4S. 
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Christian  institute.  In  proportion  as  genuine  devotion  declined,  the  lore 
of  pomp  and  ceremony  increased ;  the  few  and  simple  rites  of  Chris* 
tianity  were  extolled  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ;  new  ones  weire 
invented,  to  which  mysterious  meanings  were  attached,  till  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  became,  in  process  of  time,  as  insupportable  a 
yoke  as  the  Mosaic  law.  The  first  effects  of  this  spirit  are  discernible 
in  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  ordinance  so  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  treatise.  From  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  figurative  language  of  a  few  passages  in  Scripture,  in  which  the 
sign  is  identified  with  the  thing  signified,  very  similar  to  the  mistake 
which  afterward  led  to  transubstantiation,  it  was  universally  supposed 
that  baptism  was  invariably  accompanied  with  a  supernatural  effect, 
which  totally  changed  the  state  and  character  of  the  candidate,  and 
constituted  him  a  child  of  Grod  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Hence  it  was  almost  constantly  denoted  by  the  terms  illumination,  re- 
generation, and  others,  expressive  of  the  highest  operations  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  as  it  was  believed  to  obtain  the  plenary  remission  of  all 
past  sins,  it  was  often,  in  order  to  ensure  that  benefit,  purposely  deferred 
to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Thus  Eusebius  informs  us  that  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  *'  finding  his  end  fast  approaching,  judged  it  a  fit 
season  for  purifying  himself  firom  his  ofifences,  .and  cleansing  his  soul 
from  that  guilt  which  in  common  with  other  mortals  he  had  contracted, 
which  he  believed  was  to  be  effected  by  the  power  of  mysterious 
words,  and  the  saving  laver."  "  This,"  said  he,  addressing  the  sur- 
rounding bishops,  '^  is  the  period  I  have  so  long  hoped  and  prayed  for, 
the  period  of  obtaining  the  salvation  of  Grod."  Passing  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  through  the  preparatory  stage,  that  of  a  catechumen,  he  has- 
tened to  what  he  regarded  as  his  consummation  ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  ceremony  completed,  than  he  arrayed  himself  in  white  garments, 
and  laid  aside  the  imperial  purple,  in  token  of  his  bidding  adieu  to  all 
secular  concerns.*  We  have  here  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sentiments 
which  were  universally  adopted  upon  this  subject  in  ancient  times. 
Even  Justin  Mart3rr,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  confounds  baptism  with  regeneration.  "  Whoever,"  says  he, 
**  believe  the  things  which  are  afiirmed  by  us  to  be  true,  and  promise  to 
live  accordingly,  are  afterward  conducted  to  a  place  where  there  i» 
water,  and  are  regenerated  by  the  same  method  of  regeneration 
which  we  have  experienced."!  Theophilus,  a  contemporary  writer,  and 
the  sixth  bishop  of  Antioch,  holds  the  same  language.  TertuUian,  the 
earliest  and  most  learned  of  the  Latin  fathers,  exclaims,  with  rapture, 
*'  O  happy  sacrament,  by  which,  being  washed  from  the  former  sins  of 
our  blindness,  we  are  delivered  unto  eternal  life."|  And  agreeable  to 
the  fantastic  style  of  imagery  which  characterizes  his  writings,  he 
appears  to  be  particularly  delighted  with  denominating  Christians  little 
fishes,  who  are  bom  in  water,  and  are  safe  only  in  that  element.  Were 
we  to  attempt  accurately  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  opinions  in  the 
first  ages,  and  adequately  to  represent  the  extent  of  their  prevalence, 

*  Eusebivs  ia  VitA  Conirantini,  Ub.  iy.  e.  61»  08.  f  Apol.  p.  IM,  Ed.  1»1. 

t  Da  Baptinno,  p.  334,  E<L  1676. 
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We  should  be  under  the  necessity,  by  numberless  quotations  from  the 
fathers,  of  extending  this  inquiry  to  a  most  unreasonable  length. 

Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  to  descend  no  lower,  who  has  not  spoken  upon  this  subject  in 
a  manner  which  the  advocates  for  strict  communion  at  least  would 
deem  unscriptural  and  improper :  scarcely  one  from  whom  we  should 
not  be  taught  to  infer  that-  baptism  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. That  this  is  the  doctrine  which  pervades  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  too  evident  to  require  to* be  insisted  on;  nor  is 
it  less  so,  that  similar  sentiments  on  this  head  are  exhibited,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  the  creeds  of  most,  if  not  all,  established  churches. 
Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  those  who  contend  for  baptism  as  essentkl  to 
salvation  should  consider  it  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  communion  1 
Or  is  it  not  a  much  juster  occasion  for  surprise,  that  our  opponents 
should  urge  us  with  an  inference  which  it  is  acknowledged  was  deduced 
from  erroneous  premises ;  as  though  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting a  conclusion,  while  the  only  argument  by  which  it  is  supported 
is  given  up  ?* 

For  our  parts,  we  must  be  permitted  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
genuine  product  of  error ;  no  more  expectirtg  to  derive  truth  from  erro- 
neous premises  than  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  In  the 
present  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  baptism  previous  to  communion  sprang  from  those  lofty  and 
superstitious  ideas  respecting  its  efiicacy  which  our  opponents  would  be 
the  first  to  disclaim.  Ask  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  or  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  £ngland,.on  what  ground  he  rests  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  baptismal  rite  as  a  qualification  for  the.  Eucharist,  and  each 
of  them  will  concur  in  reminding  you,  that  it  is  by  that  ordinance  we 
become  the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom.  The  Augsburg 
Confession,  to  which  all  the  Lutheran  churches  are  supposed  to  assent, 
and  which  was  solemnly  presented  to  Charles  the  Fifth  at  the  imperial 
diet,  as  the  authentic  exhibition  of  their  sentiments,  expresses  itself  in 
the  following  terms : — "  Concerning  baptism,  they  (the  followers  of 
Luther)  teach,  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  that  by  baptism  is  offered 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  that  children  are  to  be  baptized,  who,  being  pre- 
sented to  God  by  baptism,  are  received  into  the  grace  of  God.  They 
condemn  the  Anabaptists,  who  disapprove  of  the  baptism  of  children, 
and  aflGbrm  that  children  are  saved  without  baptism.''!  Some  of  the 
most  learned  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  have  contended  that 
baptism  is  not  only  regeneration,  but  justification ;  and  have  made 
elaborate  attempts  to  explode  every  other  notion  of  that  blessing. | 

Such  are  the  principles  whence  this  vaunted  unanimity  is  derived ; 
principles  which  our  brethren  reprobate  on  all  occasions,  while,  with  a 

*  Ccnuddering  Uie  fimi  bold  which  these  unscriptaral  idean  respecting  haptism  had  taken  of  the 
minds  of  men  throaghout  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  at  an  early  period,  and  recollecting  the 
confidence  with  which  ancient  writers  aaaert  the  impossibility  eren  of  infhnts  heing  saved  without 
baptism,  the  practice  of  infant-sphnhJing  seems  an  almost  necessary  result.  Who,  with  such  • 
oonTiction,  possessed  of  the  common  feelings  of  a  parent,  could  fUl  to  secure  to  his  offbpring  sueli 
infinite  benefits  ? 

t  Augsburg  Confession,  Article  IX. 

i  See  Waterland's  Sermon  on  that  suhject. 
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strange  inconsistency,  they  accuse  us  of  presumption  in  rdtasing  onr 
assent  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  Let  it  be  recollected  also,  that 
the  points  in  which  they,  in  common  with  ourselres,  dissent  from  avast 
majority  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  are  of  incomparably  more 
importance  than  the  particular  in  which  they  agree :  for  whether  bap- 
tbm  be,  on  all  occasions,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  communion  is  a 
trivial  question,  compared  to  that  which  respects  the  identity  of  baptism 
with  regeneration. 

The  argument  from  authority,  however,  when  fairly  stated,  is  entirely 
in  our  favour ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  assign  an  example  of  bolder 
deviation  from  the  universal  practice  of  the  Christian  church  than  the 
conduct  of  our  opponents  supplies.  They  are  the  only  persons  in  the 
world  of  whom  we  have  either  heard  or  read  who  contend  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  genuine  Christians  from  the  Lord's  table;  who  ever 
attempted  to  distinguish  them  into  two  classes,  such  as  are  entitled  to 
commemorate  their  Saviour's  death,  and  such  as  are  excluded  from  that 
privilege.  In  what  page  of  the  voluminous  records  of  the  church  is 
such  a  distinction  to  be  traced?  Or  what  intimation  shall  we  find  in 
Scripture  of  an  intention  to  create  such  an  invidious  disparity  among 
the  members  of  the  same  'body  1  Did  it  ever  enter  the  conception  of 
any  but  Baptists,  that  a  right  to  the  sign  could  be  separated  from  the 
thmg  signified;  or  that  there  could  be  a  description  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  all  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant,  yet  not  entitled  to 
partake  of  its  sacraments  and  seals  ? 

In  the  judgment  of  all  religious  communities  besides,  and  in  every 
period  of  the  church,  excommunication  or  exclusion  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  stigma  never  to  be  inflicted  but  on  men  of  ill  lives,  or  on 
the  abetters  of  heresy  and  schism ;  and  though  innumerable  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  the  best  of  men  have,  in  fact,  been  excluded, 
they  were  either  accused  of  fundamental  error,  or  adjudged,  on  account 
of  their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  have  for- 
feited the  privileges  of  Christians.  They  were  not  excommunicated 
under  the  character  of  mistaken  brethren,  which  is  the  light  in  which 
we  profess  to  consider  Pedobaptiists,  but  as  incurable  heretics  and  schis- 
matics. The  puritans  were  expelled  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
same  principle ;  and  although  at  the  Restoration,  a  vindictive  spirit  was 
unquestionably  the  chief  motive  to  those  disgraceful  proceedings,  yet 
the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  carried  so  high  in  tliose 
unhappy  times  as  to  furnish  the  pretext  for  considering  them  as  ccmto- 
macious  contemners  of  the  power,  and  disturbers  of  &e  peace  of  the 
church.  In  the  whole  course  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  no  maxim 
was  more  fully  recognised  than  that  the  sword  of  excommunication  cut 
asunder  the  ties  of  fraternity,  and  consigned  the  offender,  unless  he 
repented,  to  hopeless  perdition. 

In  some  dissenting  societies  also,  it  is  true,  creeds  are  established 
which  eveiy  candidate  for  admission  is  expected  to  subscribe ;  and 
though  these  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine  frequently  contain 
articles  which,  admitting  them  to  be  true,  are  not  fimdamental,  they 
were  originally  deemed  such  by  their  fabricators,  or  supposed,  at  least, 
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to  be  aocompanidl  with  mioh  a  pkmtude  irf*  evidmee  as  no  iineove 
inquirer  ooold  resist;  and  they  are  continued  under  the  same  per- 
suasion* 

The  light  of  rejecting  those  whom  Christ  has  reoeived,  of  refusing 
the  communion  of  eminently  holy  men  on  account  of  unessential  dif« 
ferences  of  opinion,  is  not  Uie  avowed  tenet  of  any  sect  or  community 
in  Christendom,  with  the  exception  of  the  majority  of  the  Baptists,  who, 
while  they  are  at  variance  with  the  whde  world  on  a  point  of  sudi  mag- 
nitude, are  loud  in  accusing  their  iHrethren  of  singularity.  If  we  have 
presumed  to  resist  the  current  of  opinion,  it  is  on  a  subject  of  no  prac- 
tical moment ;  it  respects  an  obscure  and  neglected  comer  of  theology ; 
while  their  singularity  is  replete  with  most  alarming  c<msequenccs, 
destroys  at  once  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  pronouneea  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  on  the  whole  Christian  world* 

Having,  without  disguise,  exhibited,  in  theb  full  force,  the  reasoning 
of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion,  add  replied  to  it  in  the  best  manner 
we  are  able,  it  must  be  left  to  the  impartial  reader  to  determine  on 
which  side  the  evidence  preponderates ;  of  which  he  will  be  able  to. 
judge  more  completely  when  we  have  stated  at  large  the  gromids  of  the 
opposite  practice,  which  we  have  reserved  for  the  Second  Part  of  thie 
treatise ;  where  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  some  minor 
objections,  which  could  not  be  so  conveniently  adverted  to  in  the  foimer. 


PART  n. 

THE   POSrirVTE    GROUNDS    ON  WHICtt  WE   JUSTIFY  THB 
PRACTICE  OF  MIXED   COMMUNION. 

SECTION  I. 

Free  Communwn  urged  from  the  Obl^raiion  of  Brotherly  Love* 

That  we  are  commanded,  in  terms  the  most  absolute,  to  cultivate  m 
sincere  and  warm  attachment  to  the  members  of  Christ's  body^  and 
that  no  branch  of  Christian  duty  is  inculcated  more  frequently,  or  with 
more  force,  will  be  admitted  without  controversy.  Our  Lord  instructs 
us  to  consider  it  as  the  principal  mark  or  feature  by  which  his  followeni 
are  to  be  distinguished  in  every  age.  **  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  Ipve  one  another.  As  I  have  loved  you,  ye 
ought  also  to  love  one  another;"  whence  it  is  evid«it  that  the  pattern 
we  are  to  follow  is  &e  love  which  Christ  bore  to  his  church,  which  is 
undoubtedly  extended  indiscriminately  to  every  member.  The  cukira* 
tion  of  this  disposition  is  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  Objects 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  well  as  the  most  precious  fruit  c^  thai 
fiu&  by  whidi  it  is  embraced    '*  Seeing,"  says  St  Peter,  **ye  katt 
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purified  your  haaito  by  obeying  the  truth  unto  an  uiifeignecl  love  of  the 
brethreUt  see  that. ye  loTe  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently." 
Agreeably  to  which,  the  beloved  disciple  affirms  it  to  be  the  chief  evi- 
dence, of  bur  being  in  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation.  ^*By  this  we 
know  that  we  are  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  mode  in  which  we  are 
commanded  to  exhibit  and  express  this  most  eminent  grace  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  preservation  of  union,  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  temper  and 
practice  which  might  produce  alienation  and  division.  To  this  purpose, 
St.  Paid  reminds  us  of  that  union  which  subsists  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  the  harmony  with  which  its  respective  functions  are 
carried  on,  where  the  noblest  organ  is  incapable  of  dispensing  with  the 
action  of  the  meanest,  together  with  that  quick  feeling  of  83nQ(ipathy 
which  pervades  the  whole;  all  which,  he  tells  us,  is  contrived  and 
adjusted  to  prevent  a  schism  in  the  body.  In  applying  this  illustration 
to  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  when  one 
part  of  Christ's  mystical  body  refuses  to  co-operate  with  another  in  a 
principal  spiritual  function,  such  as  communing,  at  the  Lord's  table,  that 
very  evil  subsists  against  which  we  are  so  anxiously  guarded ;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  subsists  upon  the  principle  we  are  opposing, 
by  Divine  appointment  In  the  last  prayer  our  Saviour  uttered,  in  which 
he  eiqpressly  includes  all  who  should  hereafter  believe,  he  earnestly 
entreats  that  they  may  be  all  one,  even  as  he  and  his  FaUier  were  one, 
that  the  world  might  be  ftimished  vrith  a  convincing  evidence  of  his 
mission.  For  some  ages  the  object  of  that  prayer  was  realized,  in  the 
harmony  which  prevailed  among  Christians,  whose  religion  was  a 
bond  of  union  more  strict  and  tender  than  the  ties  of  consanguinity; 
and  with  the  appellation  of  brethren,  they  associated  all  the  sentiments 
of  endearment  that  relation  implied.  To  see  men  of  the  most  contrary 
chiaracter  and  habits,  the  learned  and  the  rude,  the  most  polished  and 
the  most  uncultivated,  the  inhabitants  of  countries  alienated  from  each 
other  by  institutions  the  most  repugnant,  and  by  contests  the  most 
violent,  forgetting  their  ancient  animosity,  and  blending  into  one  mass, 
at  the  conunand  of  a  person  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and  who  had 
ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  was  an  astonishing  spectacle. 
Such  a  sudden  assimilation  of  the  most  discordant  materials,  such  love 
issuing  from  hearts  naturally  selfish,  and  giving  birth  to  a  new  race  and 
progei^y,  could  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  a  Divine  interposition :  it  was 
an  experimental  proof  c^  the  commencement  of  that  kingdom  of  God, 
that  celestial  economy,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  future  world  are 
imparted  id  the  present.  When  we  turn  from  contemplating  this  to  the 
practice  under  consideration,  we  see  an  opposite  phenomenon ;  a  sect 
of  Christians  coming  to  an  open  rupture  and  separation  in  poiat  of 
eommunion  with  the  whole  Christian 'World;  and  we  ask  whether  it  be 
possible  to  reconcile  such  a  c<Hiduct  with  the  import  of  our  Saviour's 
prayer.  .If  it  is  not,  it  must  be  condemned  as  antichristian,  unless  we 
aentate  to  affirm,  that  whatever  is  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Chiist 
merits  that  appellation*  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  though  the 
prayer,  we  have  adduced  was  uttered  by  Him  who  possessed  a  peifect 
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knowledge  of  iutimtyv  and  was  thoroughly  apprized  of  the  diversities 
of  sentiment  which  would  arise  among  his  followers,  he  was  not  de- 
terred hy  that  consideration  from  comprdiending  in  this  his  desure  of 
union  all  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  his  name. 

Whatever  attachment  our  opponents  may  i»ofess  to  those  whom  they 
exclude,  their  behaviour,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  so  ill  adapted  to 
accredit  their  professions,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  who  judge  by 
sensible  appearances,  and  are  strangers  to  subtle  distinctions,  such  a 
proceeding  will  inevitably  be  considered  as  a  practical  declaration  that 
the  persons  from  whom  they  separate  are  not  Christians.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  on  this  as  well  as  every 
other  branch  of  morals  are  to  be  interjHreted  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and 
that  when  they  enjoin  any  particular  disposition  in  general  terms,  we 
must  consider  the  injunction  as  comprehending  all  its  natural  demonstra- 
tions, all  its  genuine  expressions.  But  to  refuse  the  communion  of 
sincere  Christians  is  not  a  natural  expression  of  Christian  love,  but  so 
diametrically  opposite,  that  we  may  fairly  put  it  to  the  conscience  of 
those  who  contend  for  such  a  measure,  whether  they  find  it  possible  to 
carry  it  into  execution  without  an  inward  struggle,  without  feeling 
emotions  of  sorrow  and  concern.  It  is  to  inflict  a  wound  on  the  very 
heart  of  charity,  for  no  fault,  for  none  at  least  of  which  the  offender  is 
conscious,  for  none  which  such  treatment  has  the  remotest  tendency  to 
correct ;  and  if  this  is  not  being  guilty  of  **  beating  our  fellow-servant,'* 
we  must  despair  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  terms. 

Were  the  children  of  the  same,  parent,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
construction  they  put  on  a  disputed  clause  in  Uieir  father's  will,  to 
refuse  to  eat  at  Uie  same  table,  or  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  for  them  to  pretend  that  their  attachment  to  each  other 
remained  undiminished ;  nor  is  it  less  so  for  Christians  to  assert  that 
their  withdrawing  from  communion  with  their  brethren  is  no  interrup- 
tion to  their  mutual  harmony  and  affection.  It  is  a  serious  and  awful 
interruption,  and  will  ever  be  considered  in  that  light  as  long  as  the 
interior  sentiments  of  the  mind  continue  to  be  interpreted  by  their  natural 
signs.  I  have  known  more  .instances  than  one  of  good  men  complaining 
of  the  uneasiness,  I  might  say  the  anguish,  they  felt  on  those  occasions, 
when  they  witnessed  some  of  their  most  intimate  friends,  persons  of 
exalted  piety,  compelled,  after  joining  in  the  other  branches  of  worship, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Lord's  table,  as  though  ^'they  had  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  matter."  We  have  been  accustomed  to  conceive  that  the  dictates 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  always  in  harmony  with  his  operations,  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  with  its  spirit;  and  that  nothing  was  enjoined  as 
matter  of  duty  on  Christians  which  offered  violence  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  renewed  heart.  We  have  always  suj^sed  that  by  the  law  of 
Christ  we  were  called  to  mortify  the  old  man  only  with  his  affections 
and  lusts ;  but  if  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents  be  true,  we  shall  be 
frequently  summoned  to  the  strange  discipline  of  repressing  the  move- 
ments of  Christian  charity ;  and  the  practice  of  quenching  the  Spirit, 
instead  of  being  regarded  with  horror,  will  become  on  many  occasions 
an  indispensable  duty%     Fo^  this  n6w  and  unheard*of  conflict,  in  which 
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the  injaiictions  of  Christ,  and  the  dictates  of  his  S^nrit,  propel  us  in 
opposite  directions,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  unprepared. 

In  order  to  place  this  part  of  our  suhject  in  its  strongest  light,  it  is 
necessary  to  recur  to  what  we  have  suggested  before,  respecting  the 
twofold  import  of  the  Eucharist,  that  it  is  first  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice, 
in  which  we  arc  actual  partakers  by  faith  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Redeemer  offered  upon  the  cross.  Considered  in  this  view,  it  is  a 
federal  rite,  in  which  we  receive  the  pledge  of  reconciliation,  while  we 
avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  surround  his  table  as  a  pan  of  his 
family.  In  its  secondary  import,  it  is  intended  as  a  solemn  recognition 
of  each  other  as  members  of  Christ,  and  consequently,  in  the  language 
of  St  Paul,  "  as  one  body,  and  one  bread."  Now  we  either  acknowledge 
Pedobaptists  to  be  Christians,  or  we  do  not.  If  not,  let  us  speak  out 
without  reserve,  and  justify  their  exclusion  at  once,  upon  a  broad  and 
consistent  basis.  But  if  we  reject  a  sentiment  so  illiberal,  why  refuse 
to  unite  with  them  in  an  appointment  which,  as  far  as  its  social  import 
is  concerned,  has  no  other  object  than  to  express  that  fraternal  attach- 
ment which  we  actually  feel  ?  Why  select  as  the  line  of  demarkation, 
the  signal  of  disunion,  that  particular  branch  of  worship  which,  if  we 
credit  the  inspired  writers,  was  ordained,  in  preference  to  every  other, 
to  be  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity  ?  That  they  are  equally  capable 
with  ourselves  of  deriving  the  spiritual  edification  and  improvement 
attached  to  this  ordinance  is  implied  in  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
being  Christians ;  while  with  respect  to  its  import  as  a  social  act,  or  an 
act  of  commimion,  it  implies  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  recognition 
of  their  claim  to  that  title.  It  neither  implies  that  they  are  baptized, 
nor  the  contrary ;  it  has  no  retrospective  view  to  that  ordinance  what- 
ever ;  it  implies  tieither  more  nor  less  than  that  they  are  members  of 
Christ,  and  the  objects,  consequently,  of  that  fraternal  attachment  which 
our  opponents  themselves  profess  to  feel. 


SECTION  n. 

The  Practice  of  open  Communion  argued,  from  the  express  Injunction 
of  Scripture  respecting  the  Conduct  to  he  maintained  by  sincere 
Christians  who  differ  in  their  Religious  Sentiments. 

We  are  expressly  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  to  tolerate  in  the 
church  those  diversities  of  opinion  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
salvation.  We  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  a  diversity  of 
views  subsisted  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  between  the  Jewish  and 
gentile  converts  especially — the  former  retaining  an  attachment  to  the 
ancient  law,  and  conceiving  the  most  essential  parts  of  it  to  be  still  in 
force ;  the  latter,  from  corrector  views,  rejecting  it  altogether.  Some 
declined  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  meat  forbidden  by  Moses,  which 
others  partook  of  without  scruple ;  "  one  man  esteemed  one  day  above 
another,**  conscientiously  observing  the  principal  Jewish  solemnities  ; 
"another  esteemed   every  day  alike.**    Among  the  Jewish  converts 
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▼eiy  different  sentimento  were  entertained  on  the  subject  of  circumeisioQ, 
which  all  appear  to  have  observed,  though  upon  different  principles ; 
the  more  enlightened,  like  St.  Paul,  from  a  solicitude  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary offence ;  the  more  superstitious,  from  persuasion  of  its  intnnsic 
obligation ;  and  some  because  they  believed  it  impossible  to  be  saved 
without  it;  by  which  they  endangered,  to  say  the  least,  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  .  Ag^nst  the  sentiment  last 
mentioned  we  find  St.  Paul  protesting  with  vehemence,  and  affirming, 
with  all  the  authority  of  his  office,  that  ''  if  any  man  was  circumciseo* 
with  such  views,  Christ  **  profited  him  nothing ;"  but  on  no  occasion 
proceeding  to  excommunication.  The  contention  arising  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  points  became  so  violent,  that  there  appeared  no 
method  of  terminating  it  but  to  depute  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles,  who,  being  solemnly  convened  on 
the  occasion,  issued  the  famous  decree  contained  in  the  fifteenth  of  the 
Acts,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  was  confirmed,  and  the  domi- 
neering spirit  of  Jewish  zealots  repressed.  Though  the  success  of 
this  measure  was  great,  it  was  not  complete  ;  a  contrariety  of  opinion 
aod  of  practice  prevailed  in  the  church  respecting  Jewish  ceremonies 
and  observances,  which  considerably  impaired  its  harmony.  But 
instead  of  attempting  to  silence  the  remaining  differences  by  interposing 
his  authority,  St.  Paul  enjoins  mutual  toleration.  '*  Him  that  is  weak 
in  faith  receive  ye,  not  to  doubtfiil  disputations.  For  one  believeth 
that  he  may  eat  all  things  ;  another  who  is  weak  eateth  herbs.  Let 
not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  that 
eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth ;  for  God  hath  received  him.  Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant !  unto  his  own  master,  he 
standeth  or  falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up ;  for  God  is  able  to 
make  him  stand.  One  man  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."* 

To  the  same  purpose  are  the  following  injunctions  in  the  next 
chapter : — ^"  We  tiien  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  Now  the  God  of  peace  and 
consolation  grant  you  to  be  like-minded  one  towards  another,  according 
to  Jesus  Christ  that  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  with  one  mouth 
glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore 
receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God."t 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  passages  we  have  adduced  contain  an 
apostolic  canon  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  such  Christians  as 
agree  in  fundamentals,  while  they  differ  on  points  of  subordinate  im- 
portance :  by  this  canon  they  are  commanded  to  exercise  a  reciprocal 
toleration  and  indulgence,  and  on  no  account  to  proceed  to  an  open 
rupture.  In  order  to  apply  it  to  the  question  under  consideration,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  consider  to  what  description  of  persons  the  rule 
extends.  The  persons  we  are  commanded  to  receive  are  the  toeak  in 
faith.  From  the  context,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  his  epistles, 
it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul  means  to  designate  by  that  appellation 
sincere  though  erring  Christians  ;  and  in  the  instance  then  under  con- 
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templation,  persons  whose  organs  were  not  yet  attempered  to  the  blaze 
of  gospel  light  and  liberty,  but  who  still  clung  to  certain  legal  usages 
and  distinctions,  which  more  comprehensive  views  of  revelation  would 
have  taught  them  to  discard.  The  term  weak  is  employed  by  the 
same  writer  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  denote  aii  erroneous 
conscienee,  founded  on  a  false  persuasion  of  a  certain  power  and 
efficacy  attached  to  idols,  of  which  they  are  really  destitute.  **  For 
himself,"  he  tells  us,  "he  knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing,  bm  every 
one  was  not  possessed  of  that  knowledge;  for  some  with  con- 
science of  the  idol,  with  an  interior  conviction  of  its  power,  eat  of  the 
sacrifice,  as  a  thing  offered  to  an  idol,  and  their  conscience,  being  toeak, 
is  defiled.*'  In  the  chapter  whence  these  words  are  quoted  the  term 
toeak  occurs  not  less  than  five  times,  and  in  each  instance  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  erroneous.  I  have  insisted  the  more  on  this  particular 
in  order  to  obviate  a  misconception  which  may  arise  from  the  ac- 
knowledged ambiguity  of  the  word  weak^  which  might  be  supposed 
to  intend,  not  a  mistaken  or  erring  mind,  but  a  mind  not  sufiiciently 
confirmed  in  the  truth  to  which  it  assents.  The  certainty  of  its  com- 
prehending the  case  of.  error  being  once  admitted,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  multiply  words  to  evince  its  bearing  on  the  present  controversy ;  all 
that  remains  to  be  considered  is  the  principle  on  which  toleration  is 
enforced,  which  every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  is  the  assumption 
that  the  errors  and  mistakes  to  be  tolerated  are  not  fundamental^  not 
of  such  a  nature,  in  other  words,  as  to  prevent  those  who  maintain 
them  from  being  accepted  with  God.  "Let  not  him  tliat  eateth 
despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not  judge 
him  that  eateth ;  for  God  hath  received  himJ**  What  can  this  mean  but 
that  the  error  in  question,  to  whichsoever  side  it  be  imputed,  was  of  a 
description  not  to  exclude  its  abetter  from  being  an  accepted  servant 
of  God,  who,  as  he  at  present  bears  with  his  infirmity,  is  well  able, 
whenever  he  pleases,  to  correct  and  remove  it?  He  further  proceeds 
to  urge  a  spirit  of  forbearance  from  a  consideration  of  the  perfect 
integrity  with  which  both  parties  maintained  their  respective  opinions. 
Both  were  equally  conscientious,  and  therefore  neither  deserved  to  be 
treated  with  severity.  "  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,"  he  adds, 
"  even  as  Christ  has  received  you  to  the  glory  of  the  Father."  When 
he  thus  commands  Christians  to  receive  each  other,  and  enforces  that 
duty  by  the  example  of  Christ,  it  surely  requ^es  little  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  practice  enjoined  ought  to  be  commensurate  to  that 
example,  and  that  this  precept  obliges  us  to  receive  all  whom'  Christ 
has  received.  To  interpret  it  otherwise  is  to  suppose  the  example 
irrelevant,  and  at  once  to  annihilate  the  principle  on  which  the  injunc« 
tion  is  founded. 

Having  paved  the  way  to  the  conclusion  to  which  we  would  conduct 
the  reader,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  determine  how  far 
these  apostolic  injunctions  oblige  us  to  tolerate  the  supposed  error  of 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren,  we  have  merely  to  consider  whether  it  ne- 
cessarily excludes  them  from  being  of  the  number  of  those  whom 
Christ  has  received  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  whether  it  be  possible 
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to  hold  it  with  Chiistiiiii  sincerity,  and  finally,  whadwr  it«  abeHais,  will 
stand  or  fall  in  the  eternal  judgment. 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  way  which  Christian  candour 
irresistibly  suggests,  and  which  the  judgment  of  our  opponents  ap- 
proves, they  conclude  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  Pedobaplists  to 
communion,  not  less  forcibly  than  if  they  had  been  mentioned  by 
name  ;  and  all  attempts  to  evade  them  must  prove  futile  and  abortive. 
If  it  be  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  mistake  on  the  subject  of  bap> 
tism  is  not  comprehended  in  the  above  description,  the  passages  adduced 
must  be  acknowledged  irrelevant,  and  the  whole  controversy  assumes 
a  new  aspect. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  a{)ostle  eunestly  presses  on  the  Philif^ians 
the  obligation  of  maintaining  an  uninterrupted  harmony,  and  of  cailti^ 
vating  a  fraternal  affection  to  each  other,  even  while  he  is  contemplatinf 
the  possibility  of  their  entertaining  different  api»*ehensions  respecting 
truth  and  duty.  After  proposing  himself  «s  an  example  of  the  renunr 
ciation  of  legal  hopes,  and  the  serious  study  of  perfection,  be  adds, 
'<  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect^  as  many  as  ha^e  obtained 
correct  and  enlarged  views  of  the  gospel,  be  thus  minded ;  ajid  if  in  any 
thing  we  are  otherwise  mindedj  or  rather  differently  minded,  possessing 
different  views  and  apprehensions  on  certain  subjects,  God  will  revetd 
this  even  unto  you.*  Nevertheless,  wherein  we  have  already  ditaittedt 
let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  t{ie  same  thing."  Here  the 
case  of  a  diversity  of  sentiment  arising  among  Christiaiis  is  distinctly, 
assumed,  and  the  proper  remedy  suggested,  which  is  not  the  ezenuse 
of  a  compulsory  power,  much  less  a  separation  of  comwunion,  but  thu 
ardent  pursuit  of  Christian  piety,  accompanied  with  an  humble  depend- 
ence on  divine  teaching,  which,  it  may  reasonably  be  expiected,  will  ia 
due  time  correct  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  sincere  believers. 
The  conduct  to  be  maintained  in  the  mean  while  was  a  cordial  co^ 
operation  in  every  branch  of  worship  and  of  practice,  with. respect  to 
which  they  were  agreed,  without  attempting  to  effect  a  unanimity  hy 
force ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  conduct  which  we  contend  should  be^ 
maintamed  towards  our  Pedobaptkt  brethren.  If  they  can  be  repelled 
from  the  Lord's  table  without  violating  both  the  letter  and  the.  spirit 
of  the  preceding  and  of  similar  admonitions,  we  are  prepared,  however 
reluctantly,  to  acquiesce  in  tbeir  exclusion ;  but  if  Uiey  cannot,  it  de- 
serves the  serious  consideration  of  the  advocates  of  that  measure,  how. 
they  can  reconcile  the  palpable  infringement  of  such  precepts  with  the. 
scrupulous  adh^ence  to  the  dictates  of  Scripture  to  which  they  make 
such  loud  pretensions. 

It  will  surely  not  be  denied  that  the  precepts  of  the  gespdare 
entitled  to  at  least  as  much  reverence  as  apostolical  precedents,  wh^ 
it  is  remembered  that  the  language  of  the  former,  as  i&  befitting  la<^, 
is  clear  and  determinate,  while  ioierences  deduced  from  the  latter  are 
frequently  subject  to  debate ;  not  to  remark,  that  if  we  consid^  the. 
spirit  of  Scripture  precedent,  it  will  be  found  entirely  in  our  favour* 

See  %n  admirable  criticism  on  tbis  passage  in  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons,  where  tbe  word  htf^f, 
oil  is  Uie  key  to  fte  whftls  pwwve,  to  ODStlisppar  •lSfl|latftd.--V«.  ii.  p.  a08b 
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WiMn  iIm  .ab«tten  of  exehitive  cofmoraiiion  are  pretsed  whh  tfie 
conclusions  resulting  from  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  and  others  of 
a  similu*  tendency,  Sieir  usual  answer  is,  that  the  inspired  writers  make 
no  mention  of  baptism  on  these  occasions,  and  that  no  allusion  is  had 
to  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  positive  institutions  of  the  gospel ; 
which  is  perfectly  true,  and  perfectly  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  aliped ;  for  the  question  at  issue  is  not,  What  were  the  individual 
errors  we  are  commanded  to  tolerate;  but.  What  is  the  ground  on 
which  that  measure  is  enforced,  and  whether  it  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  include  the  Pedobaptists  ?  That  it  is  so,  that  they  are 
actually  included,  can  only  be  denied  b^  affirming  that  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  divine  acceptance,  since  it  is  precisely  on  that  ground  that 
8t  Paul  rests  the  plea  of  toleration.  To  object  to  the  application  of  a 
general  principle  to  a  particular  case,  that  it  is  not  the  identical  one 
which  first  occasioned  its  enunciation,  is  egregious  trifling,  and  would 
go  to  the  subversion  of  all  general  principles  whatever,  and  consequently 
pot  an  end  to  all  reasoning.  When  a  doubtful  point  in  morality  is  to 
be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  a  general  principle,  it  is  an  essential  prop- 
eity  of  such  a  principle  to  extend  to  more  particulars  than  one ;  since, 
if  it  did  not,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  principle,  and  the  point  in  question 
would  be  left  to  be  decided  by  itself;  and  if  not  self-evident,  could 
admit  of  no  decision  whatever.  When  Nadab  and  Abihu,  intoxicated 
with  wine,  offered  strange  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  were  struck  with 
instant  death  for  their  presumption,  Moses,  by  Divine  command,  pre- 
scribed the  following  general  rule  for  the  worship  of  Ood :  ^*  I  will  be 
sanctified  of  all  them  that  draw  nigh  unto  me,  and  before  all  the  people 
will  I  be  glorified."  Who  can  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  limiting  that  precept  to  the  prohibition  of  intoxication,  the  crime 
which  occasioned  its  first  promulgaticm,  instead  of  extending  it  to  every 
instance  of  levity  and  impiety  in  an  approach  to  the  Divuie  Majesty  ? 
My  consciousness  of  the  extreme  weight  of  prejudice  wmch  the  truth 
has  to  encounter,  togedier  with  the  inaptitude  of  many  who  are  most 
interested  in  this  controversy  to  ascend  to  first  principles,  is  my  only 
apology  for  insisting  upon  a  point  so  obvious  ;  choosing  rather  to  hazaid 
the  contempt  of  the  wise  than  not  to  impress  conviction  on  the 
ydgar. 

With  such  as  admit  the  possibility  of  Pedobaptists  being  saved 
there  remains,  in  my  apprehension,  no  alternative,  but  either  to  receive 
ijiem  into  their  communion  without  scruple,  as  comprehended  within 
tlie  apostolic  canon,  or  to  afiirm  that  decision  to  be  founded  on  erroneous 
grounds ;  which  at  once  removes  the  controversy  to  a  superior  tribunal, 
where  tbay  and  the  apostle  must  implead  each  other.  Let  us,  however, 
briefly  examine  certain  distmctions  they  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
^ude  the  force  of  these  passages.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  though  we  are  commanded  to  reeeive  our  mistaken 
brethren,  we  are  not  instructed  to  receive  them  a«  the  Lord's  table,  or 
into  the  external  communion  of  the  church ;  and  that  such  injunctions 
are,  consequently,  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  right  of  persons 
<lf  a  similar  ohwracter  to  thi^  external  privileges  of  wUdi  they  make 
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no  mention*  **  I«  there  no  way,"  say  our  oppcments,  ^  of  receiTing  him 
that  is  weak  in  faith,  but  by  admitting  him  to  the  Lord's  table  ?  Must 
the  exhoftation  to  receive  a  Christian  brother  be  confined  to  that  single 
instance  of  true  benevolence  ?"*  To  this  we  reply,  that  we  know  of 
none  who  assert  that  the  term  receive  must  necessarUy  be  limited  to  the 
single  act  of  a  reception  at  the  Lord!s  table ;  but  we  affirm,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  is  not  received  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle  who  is 
denied  that  privilege.  Had  the  parties  whom  he  addressed  proceeded 
to  an  open  rupture  in  point  of  communion,  would  they,  in  the  judgment 
of  oiir  opp<Hients,  have  complied  with  the  purport  and  spirit  of  his 
injunction  !  And  if,  after  adopting  such  a  measure,  they  had  appealed 
to  the  apostle,  whether  there  **were  no  other  way  of  receiving  their 
brethren  but  by  admitting  them  to  the  Lord's  table,"  would  he,  or  would 
he  not,  have  considered  himself  as  mocked  and  insulted  ?  Mr.  Booth 
enumerates  many  instances  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  in  which  he  enjoins 
Christians  to  receive  certain  persons,  such  as  Phoebe,  Onesimus,  Epaph- 
roditus,  and  himself,  where  an  admission  to  the  Lord's  table  was  not 
intended,  but  something  which  he  informs  us  would  manifest  their  love 
in  a  much  higher  degree.t  What  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
propriety  of  withholding  from  persons  of  a  similar  character  that  lower,, 
that  inferior  token  of  esteem  which  is  included  in  Christian  fellowship ! 
And  because  the  bare  admission  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  to  the 
external  communion  of  the  church  did  not  satisfy  the  ardent  benevO' 
lence  of  the  apostle,  without  more  decided  and  discriminate  marks  of 
attachment,  nor  answer,  in  the  opinion  of  our  opponents,  to  the  full 
import  of  the  word  receive,  the  true  method  of  realizing  his  intentions 
is  to  reject  the  modem  Phoebe  and  Onesimus  altogether. 
.  "  Supposing,  however,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  '•  that  there  were  no  way  of 
receiving  one  diat  is  weak  in  faith  but  by  admitting  him  to  the  liOrd's 
table,  this  text  would  be  far  from  proving  that  which  our  opponents 
desire ;  unless  they  could  make  it  appear,  that  the  persons  of  whom 
the  apostle  immediately  speaks  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  when  he  gave  the  advice.''^.  If  there  be  any  weight  in  this 
argument,  it  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  if  the  persons  whom 
the  apostle  enjoins  the  Romans  to  receive  had  not  been  already  mem* 
bers,  there  is  no  sufficient  groimd  for  believing,  notwithstanding  the 
strain  of  his  admmiitions,  that  they  would  have  been  admitted.  But 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  recommended  a  class  of 
persons  so  earnestly  to  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  Christian  society 
whom  he  would  not  have  previously  deemed  eligible  to  their  com- 
munion ;  or  that  the  primitive  discipline  was  so  soon  relaxed  as  to 
occasion  the  continuance  in  the  church  of  such  as  would  have  been 
originally  deemed  unworthy  candidates  ?  Most  assuredly  they  who, 
upon  valid  grounds,  would  have  been  rejected  if  they  had  not  already 
been  members,  were  never  permitted  to  boast  the  protection  and  patron- 
age of  an  inspired  apostle  after  they  became  such.  In  every  well* 
ordered  society,  the  privileges  attached  to  it  are  forfeited  by  that  conduct 

•BooUi'S  Apology, p.  101.  f  Ibid,  f  108.  tnnd.p.81 
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in  its  members,  whaterer  it  be,  which  would  hare  been  an  effectaal 
obstacle  to  their  admission;  and  to  suppose  this  maxim  rerersed  in  a 
Christian  church,  and  that  an  apostle  would  caress,  protect,  and  com- 
mend persons  who  might  justly  have  been  debarred  from  entering,  is 
an  absurdity  which  few  minds  can  digest.  The  necessity  of  recurring 
to  such  suppositions  is  itself  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  system 
they  are  brought  to  defend. 

Our  opponents  still  insist  upon  it,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  command  to  receive  die  weak  infaith^  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  they  were  unbaptized.  But  this  mode  of  reasoning,  pursued  to  its 
consequences,  would  annihilate  all  the  general  axioms  of  Scripture,* 
and,  considering  the  infinite  diversity  of  human  circumstances,  render 
them  a  most  incompetent  guide.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  pleased 
to  command  us,  without  exception,  to  receive  the  u)eak  in  faitk,  and 
instructed  us  in  the  grounds  on  which  his  decision  proceeded,  which  is 
plainly  the  acceptance  of  such  with  God, — if  the  apostles  acting  mider 
his  direction  governed  the  church  on  the  same  principles,  and  suffered 
no  breach  of  communion  to  be  effected,  but  on  account  of  a  vicious  life, 
or  fundamental  error,  the  criminality  attached  to  an  opposite  course  of 
procedure  will  be  very  little  extenuated  by  a  circumstantial  difference 
in  its  objects.  Had  those  whom  the  aposdes  commanded  their  converts 
to  tolerate  been  unbaptized^  the  inference  in  favour  of  Pedobaptists 
would  unquestionably  have  been  more  obvious,  but  not  more  certain, 
because  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  they  urged  the  duty  of 
toleration  on  a  principle  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  our  opponents, 
equally  applies  to  the  Pedobaptists,  which  is,  that  the  error  in  each  case 
is  compatible  with  a  state  of  salvation,  and  may  be  held  with  an 
upright  conscience. 

However  systems  and  opinions  may  fluctuate,  truth  is  eternal ;  and 
if  these  were  solid  grounds  of  mutual  forbearance  and  indulgence  here- 
tofore, they  must  still  continue  such;  but  if  they  were  not,  St.  Paul 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  reasoned  inconclusively,  and  all  idea  of 
plenary  inspiration  must  be  abandoned.  As  the  case  stands,  the  advo- 
cates of  exclusive  communion  must  either  assert,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  his  statement,  that  the  compatibility  of  an  error  with  the  state  of 
salvation,  and  with  whal  comes  nearly  to  the  same  point  the  perfect 
sincerity  of  its  abetter,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  being  tolerated 
in  the  church,  or  consign  the  Pedobaptists  who  die  in  their  sentiments, 
to  eternal  destruction.  In  this  dilemma,  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt 
which  position  they  please,  but  from  both  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 

In  order,  as  it  should  seem,  to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  our  opponents  endeavour  to  confound  that  interpo- 
sition of  mercy  by  which  impenitent  sinners  are  introduced  into  a  state 
of  salvation  with  the  gracious  acceptance  of  believers.! 

*  "  Bttt  admitting  tliat  to  be  a  fkct,"  saya  Mr.  Booth,  "of  vvhich  there  is  not  the  least  evidence,  the 
coneliision  drawn  fttxn  the  passage  would  not  be  Just,  except  it  were  alao  proved  that  the  weak  in 
ftith  were  nnbaptiaed,  or  at  least  so  considered  by  their  stronger  brethren,  flir  that  is  the  noint  in 
dispate  between  us .»— JJool*»#  Apology ,  p.  104.  ^^ 

kindness  of  Chiist  in  recetring  sinners  the  role  of  oor  proceeding  in  fhe  iSUninistimtioa  oTpoattiTa 
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With  tbis  yiew  we  are  reminded  that  God  receives  such  as  are  dead 
in  sins.  "Whether  it  be  safe  to  assert  that  God  accepts  the  impenitent 
at  all  while  their  impenitence  continues,  I  shall  not  stay  to  inqube :  it 
is  certain  they  are  not  received  in  the  same,  sense  as  genuine  Christians, 
nor  in  the  sense  the  apostle  intended  when  he  enjoined  forbearance 
towards  the  toeak  in  faith.  That  Christ  receives  men  in  their  sins^  so 
as  to  adopt  them  into  his  family,  and  make  them  heirs  of  eternal  life,  is 
a  doctrine  offensive  to  pious  ears,  most  remote  from  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  from  all  sober  theology.  But  if  they  intend  something 
essentially  distinct  from  this,  for  what  purpose  it  is  introduced,  except 
with'  a  view  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  cover  of  an  ambiguous 
term,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  design  of  these  contortions  is  to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of  a  principle 
which  originated  not  with  us,  but  with  St.  Paul,  that  we  ought  to  accept 
those  whom  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  have  accepted.  This  is  still 
more  evident  when  we  find  them  adducing  the  excommunication  of 
unworthy  members,  such  as  the  incestuous  man  at  Corinth,  who,  it  is 
asserted,  was  all  along  an  object  of  Divine  favour,  as  a  proof  that  the 
rule  which  that  inspired  writer  has  laid  down  may  be  safely  neglected. 
In  reply  to  which,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask — ^In  what  light  was  the  inces- 
tuous person  regarded,*  when  he  declared  his  determination  to  deliver 
him  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  ?  Was  it  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  member  of  Christ,  or  an  enemy  to  the  gospel?  If  we 
believe  his  own  representation,  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
expelled  as  an  infectious  leaven,  the  continuance  of  which  would 
corrupt  the  whole  mass ;  so  that  whatever  proofs  of  repentance  he 
might  afterward  exhibit,  these  could  have  no  influence  on  the  principle 
on  which  he  was  excluded.  When  the  professors  of  Christianity  are 
guilty  of  deliberate  violation  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  they  are  to  be 
treated  agreeably  to  the  conduct  they  exhibit,  as  bad  men,  with  a  hope 
that  the  severity  of  discipline  may  reclaim  and  restore  them  to  the  paths 
of  rectitude. 

To  justify  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion,  by  placing  Pedo* 
baptists,  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  on  the  same  level 
with  men  of  impure  and  vicious  lives,  is  equally  repugnant  to  reason 
and  offensive  to  charity ;  at  the  same  time  Uiat  it  is  manifest  from  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  measure  contended  for  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  punishment.  Whether  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are  the  proper 
objects  of  it,  or  whether  it  is  adopted  to  promote  the  only  legitimate 
ends  of  punishment,  must  be  left  to  future  inquiry. 

infltitmioDst  Whom  does  God,  whom  does  CbristroeaiTet  None  IratthoMwtiobeUeTe  and  proUmi 
ftiUi  in  the  Lord  Messiah  ?  Our  brethren  will  not  affirm  it.  For  if  Divine  compassion  did  not 
extend  to  the  dead  in  sin ;  if  the  kindness  of  Christ  did  not  relieve  the  enemies  of  God,  none  of  our 
fellow-race  would  ever  be  saved.  But  does  it  hence  foUow  that  we  must  admit  the  unbelieving,  or 
the  unconverted,  either  to  baptism  or  the  Holy  Supper?  Our  gracious  Lord  freely  accepts  all  that 
desire  it,  and  aU  that  oome,  but  are  we  bound  to  receive  every  one  that  soUdta  communion  with  us  V* 
—BootVa  Apology f  p.  10«. 

*  «*  Besides,  gospel  churches,"  says  Mr.  Booth, «  are  someUmes  obliged  to  exclude  fttm  Uulr  com- 
munimi  those  whom  he  has  reoeivied,  as  appears  flrom  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  in  the  choreh 
of  Corinth.  And  have  those  churches  which  practise  free  conrniunion  nerer  excluded  any  lor  scan- 
dalmw  badulidinga  wbooL  BOtwiUMtandlog,  Uiey  ooold  not  but  oooiidOT  m  ncelirad  of  ChilM  F-^ 
AstlV«4fwi0iy,p.lOO. 
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Pedohaptists  a  Part  of  the  true  Churchy  and  their  Exclusion  on  that 
account  unlawful. 

Before  we  proceed  to  urge  the  argument  announced  in  this  section, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  precise  import  of  the  word  church 
as  it  is  employed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  we  examine  the  New 
Testament,  we  shall  find  that  the  term  church  as  a  religious  appel- 
lation occurs  in  two  senses  only ;  it  either  denotes  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful,  or  some  one  assembly  of  Christians  associated  for  the 
worship  of  God.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is  styled  in  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  catholic,  or  universal ;  a  belief  in  the  ^existence  of  which  forms 
one  x)f  its  principal  articles.  In  this  sense,  Jesus  Christ  is  affirmed  to 
be  «^  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body.'*  It  is  in 
this  collective  view  of  it  that  we  affirm  its  perpetuity.  When  the  term 
is  employed  to  denote  a  particular  assembly  of  Christians,  it  is  invariably 
accompanied  with  a  specification  of  the  place  where  it  was  acctistomed 
to  convene,  as,  for  example,  the  church  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  or  at 
Rome.  Now  it  is  manifest  from  Scripture,  that  these  two  significations 
of  the  word  differ  from  each  other  only  as  a  part  differs  from  a  whole, 
so  that  when  the  whole  body  of  believers  is  intendeki,  it  is  used  in  its 
absolute  form  ;  when  a  particular  society  is  meant,  it  is  joined  with  a 
local  specification.  It  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in 
modem  times,  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  Christian  assemblies 
throughout  a  province,  or  a  kingdom;  nor  do  we  ever  read  of  the 
church  of  Achaia,  Galaiia,  ^c,  but  of  the  churches,  in  the  plural 
number ;  the  word  being  constantly  applied  either  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  faithful  scattered  throughout  the  world,  or  to  some  single  congre- 
gation or  society.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  whenever  the  word  church 
occurs  in  its  absolute  form,  it  comprehends  all  genuine  Christians 
without  exception,  and  as  that  church  is  affirmed  to  be  his  hody^  it 
could  not  enter  into  the  conception  of  the  inspured  writers  that  there 
were  a  class  of  persons  strictly  united  to  Christ,  who  yet  were  none 
of  its  component  parts. 

By  orthodox  Christians  it  is  uniformly  maintained  that  union  to 
Christ  is  formed  by  faith,  and  as  the  Baptists  are  distinguished  by 
demanding  a  profession  of  it  at  baptism,  they  at  least  are  precluded 
from  asserting  that  rite  to  have  any  concern  in  effecting  the  spiritual 
alliance  in  question.  In  their  judgment  at  least,  since  faitli  precedes 
the  application  of  water,  the  oidy  means  of  union  are  possessed  by  the 
abetters  of  infant-sprinkling  equally  with  themselves ;  who  are  there- 
fore equally  of  the  ^*  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.*'  But 
since  the  Holy  Ghost  identifies  that  body  with  the  church,  explaining 
the  one  by  the  other  ("for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church"),  it 
seems  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  be  considered, 
u  the  catholic  sense  of  the  term,  as  members  of  the  Christian  church 
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And  as  the  nnivenal  church  is  nothing  more  than  the  collective  body 
of  the  faithful,  and  differs  only  from  a  particular  assembly  of  Christians, 
as  the  whole  from  a  part,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  a  Pedo- 
baptist  society  is,  in  the  more  limited  import  of  the  word,  a  true  church. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  light  somewhat  different,  we  shall  be 
conducted  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  be  compelled  to  confess  that 
Pedobaptist  societies  are,  or  at  least  may  be,  notwithstanding  the  prac- 
tice of  infant-sprinkling,  true  churches.  The  idea  of  plurality,  it  will 
be  admitted,  adds  nothing  to  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  idea  of  a  number  of  men  differs  nothing  in  kind  from 
that  of  a  single  man,  except  that  it  involves  a  repetition  or  multipli- 
cation of  the  same  idea.  But  the  term  church  is  merely  a  numerical 
tftrm,  denoting  a  multitude,  or  an  assembly  of  men ;  and  fcnr  the  same 
reason  that  a  number  of  men  meeting  together  constitutes  an  assembly, 
or  churchy*  in  the  most  comprehensive  import  of  the  word,  so  a  number 
of  Christians  convened  for  the  worship  of  God  constitutes  a  Christian 
assembly,  or  a  church.  Such  an  assembly  will  necessarily  be  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  members  which  compose  it ;  if  their  sentimentr 
sffe  erroneous,  the  church  will  pniportionably  imbibe  a  tincture  of  error; 
but  to  affirm,  that  though  it  consists  of  real  Christians,  a  society  of 
such  assembled  for  Christian  worship  is  not  a  true  church,  is  to  attrib- 
ute to  the  idea  of  plutcMty  or  of  number  the  power  of  changing  the 
nature  or  essence  of  the  ol^ect  with  which  it  is  united,  which  involves 
a  contradiction  to  our  clearest  perceptions.  If  we  adhere  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  or  of  Scripture  when  we  give  the  appellation  of  a  church  to 
a  particular  society  of  Christians,  we  shall  mingle  nothing  in  our  con- 
ceptions beyond  what  enters  into  our  ideas  of  an  individual  Christian, 
with  the  exception  of  this  circumstance  only,  that  it  denotes  a  number 
of  such  individuals  actually  assembled,  or  wont  to  assemble,  for  the  cele- 
bmtion  of  Divine  worship.  Though  the  definition  of  a  church  has  often 
been  the  occasion  of  much  confused  disquisition,  especially  when  the  teAn 
had  been  applied  exclusively  to  the  clergy,  the  Baptists,  I  believe,  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  scrupled  to  assign  that  appellation  to  societies 
acknowledged  to  consist  of  sincere  and  spiritual  wprshippers :  a  notion 
which,  however  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  candour,  or  of  common 
sense,  is  the  necessary  appendage  of  the  practice,  equally  absurd,  of 
confining  their  communion  to  their  own  denomination. 

Having  shown,  we  trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that  Pedo- 
baptism  is  not  an  error  of  such  magnitude  as  to  prevent  the  society 
whieh  maintains  it  from  being  deemed  a  true  church,  I  proceed  to 
observe,  that  to  repel  the  members  of  such  a  society  from  communion 
is  the  very  essence  of  schism.  Schism  is  a  causeless  and  unnecessary 
separation  from  the  church  of  Christ,  or  from  any  part  of  it ;  and  that 
secession  cannot  urge  the  plea  of  necessity  where  no  concurrence  in 
what  is  deemed  evil,  no  approbation  of  error  or  superstition,  is  involved 
in  cooununion.  In  the  case  before  us,  by  admitting  a  Pedobaptist  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  no  sanction  whatever  is  givra  to  infant-sprinkling,  no 
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act  of  concurrence  is  involved  or  implied ;  nothing  is  done,  or  left 
undone,  ^ich  would  have  not  heen  equally  so  if  his  attendance  were 
withdrawn.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
purity  of  worship,  or  of  avoiding  an  active  co-operation  in  what  we 
deem  sinful  or  erroneous  (the  only  justifiable  ground  of  separation), 
has  no  place.  The  objection  to  his  admission  is  founded  solely  on  a 
disapprobation  of  a  particular  practice  considered,  not  as  it  affects  us, 
since  no  part  of  our  religious  practice  is  influenced  by  it,  but  in  relation 
to  its  intrinsic  demerits. 

Division  among  Christians,  especially  when  it  proceeds  to  a  breach 
of  communion,  is  so  fraught  with  scandal,  and  so  utterly  repugnsuit  to 
the  genius  of  the  gospel,  that  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
have  concurred  in  regarding  it  as  an  evil  on  no  occasion  to  be  incurred, 
but  for  the  avoidance  of  a  greater — the  violation  of  conscience. 
Whenever  it  becomes  impossible  to  continue  in  a  religious  community 
without  concurring  in  practices  and  sanctioning  abuses  which  the  word 
of  God  condemns,  a  secession  is  justified  by  the  apocalyptic  voice, 
*'  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues."  On  this  principle,  the  conduct  of 
the  Reformers  in  separating  from  the  Roman  hierarchy  admits  of  an 
ample  vindication :  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  it  became  impracticable  to  continue  in  her  com- 
munion without  partaking  of  her  sins;  and  for  a  similar  reason  the 
nonconformists  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England,  where  ceremonies 
were  enforced,  and  an  ecclesiastical  polity  established,  incompatible,  as 
they  conceived,  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  institute. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  blame  of  schism  did  not  attach  to  the  sepa- 
ratists, but  to  that' spirit  of  imposition  which  rendered  such  a  measure 
requisite.  In  each  instance,  it  was  an  act  of  self-preservation,  rendered 
unavoidable  by  the  highest  necessity,  that  of  declining  to  concur  in  prac- 
tices at  which  their  conscience  revolted.  But  what  similarity  to  this 
is  discernible  in  the  conduct  of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  ? 
They  are  not  engaged  in  preserving  their  own  liberty,  but  in  an  attack 
on  the  liberty  of  others :  their  object  is  not  to  preserve  the  worship  in 
which  they  join  pure  from  contamination ;  but  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
consciences  of  their  brethren,  and  to  deny  them  the  privileges  of  the 
visible  church  on  account  of  a  difiference  of  opinion,  which  is  neither 
imposed  on  themselves  nor  deemed  fundamental.  They  propose  to 
build  a  church,  upon  the  principle  of  an  absolute  exclusion  of  a  multi- 
tude of  societies,  which  they  must  either  acknowledge  to  be  true 
churches,  or  be  convicted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  greatest  absurdity , 
while  for  a  conduct  so  monstrous  and  unnatural,  they  are  precluded  from 
the  plea  of  necessity,  because  no  attempt  is  made  by  Pedobaptists  to 
modify  their  worship,  or  to  control  the  most  enlarged  exercise  of  private 
judgment  Upon  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending,  they  are  not 
called  to  renounce  their  peculiar  tenets  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  nor 
to  express  their  approbation  of  a  cpntrary  practice ;  but  simply  not  to 
sever  themselves  from  the  body  of  Christ,  nor  refuse  to  unite  with  his 
church. 
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However  familiar  the  spectacle  of  Christian  societies  who  have  no 
fellowship  or  intercourse  with  each  other  has  become,  he  who  consults 
the  New  Testament  will  instantly  perceive  that  nothing  more  repugnant 
to  the  Actates  of  inspiration,  or  to  the  practice  of  the  first  and  purest 
age,  can  be  conceived.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  primitive  times, 
we  behold  one  church  of  Chiist,  and  one  only,  in  which,  when  new 
assemblies  of  Christians  arose,  they  were  considered,  not  as  multiplying, 
but  diflnsing  it;  not  as  destroying  its  unity,  or  impairing  its  harmony, 
but  being  fitly  compacted  together  on  the  same  foundation,  as  a  mere 
accession  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  Of  the  whole.  The  spouse  of 
Christ,  like  a  prolific  mother,  exulted  in  her  numerous  offspring,  who 
were  all  equally  cherished  in  her  bosom,  and  grew  up  at  her  side.  As 
the  necessity  of  departing  from  these  maxims,  or  of  appearing  to  depart 
from  them  at  least  by  forming  separate  societies,  arose  entirely  ^m 
that  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  superstition  which  was  gradually 
developed,  so  a  similar  measure  is  justifiable  as  far  as  that  necessity 
extends,  and  no  further.  In  the  case  of  strict  communion,  it  has  no 
place  whatever.  In  that  case  it  is  not  a  defensive  but  an  offensive 
measure;  it  is  not  an  assertion  of  Christian  liberty  by  resisting  en- 
croachment, it  is  itself  a  violent  encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  others  ; 
not  an  effort  to  preserve  our  owii  worship  pure,  but  to  enforce  a  con- 
formity to  our  views,  in  a  point  acknowledged  not  essential  to  salvation. 
That  the  unity  of  the  church  cannot  be  maintained  upon  those  principles* 
that  if  every  error  is  to  be  oi^sed,  not  by  mild  remonstrance  and  scrip- 
tural argument,  but  by  making  it  the  pretext  of  a  breach  of  communion, 
nothing  but  a  series  of  animosities  and  divisions  can  ensue,  the  experience 
of  past  ages  has  rendered  sufficiently  evident.  If  amid  the  infinite  diver- 
sity of  opinions,  each  society  deems  it  necessary  to  render  its  own  pecu- 
liarities the  basis  of  union,  as  though  the  design  of  Christians  in  forming 
themselves  into  a  church  were,  not  to  exhibit  the  great  prmciples  of  the 
gospel,  but  to  give  publicity  and  effect  to  party  distinctions,  all  hope 
of  restoring  Christian  harmony  and  unanimity  must  be  abandoned. 
When  churches  are  thus  constituted,  instead  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
Christian  charity,  they  become  so  many  hostile  confederacies. 

If  it  be  once  admitted  that  a  body  of  men  associating  for  Christian 
worship  have  a  right  to  enact,  as  terms  of  communion,  something  more 
than  is  included  in  the  terms  of  salvation,  the  question  suggested  by 
St.  Paul — **  Is  Christ  divided  f  *  is  utterly  fiitile :  what  he  considered  as 
a  solecism  is  reduced  to  practice,  and  established  by  law.  How  is  it 
possible  to  attain  or  preserve  unanimity  in  the  absence  of  an  intelligible 
standard  ?  and  when  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  depart  from  a  Divine 
precedent,  and  to  affect  a  greater  nicety  and  scrupulosity  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  precious  and  the  vile,  than  the  Searcher  of  hearts ;  when 
we  follow  the  guidance  of  private  partialities  and  predilections,  without 
pretending  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  pattern  of  our  great  Master ; 
who  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  absolute  impossibility  of  preserving 
^  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  T  Of  what  is  essentiad 
to  salvation  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge :  the  quiet  of  the  conscience 
requires  that  the  information  pn  this  subject  should  be  clear  and  precise ; 
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whatever  i$  beydnd  is  kvolted  in  comparative  obsettrity,  and  subject 
to  doubtful  disputation. 

There  are  certain  propositions  which  produce  on  a  mind  free  from 
prejudice  such  instantaneous  conviction  as  scarcely  to  admit  o(  formal 
proof.  Of  this  nature  is  the  following  position,  that  it  is  presumptuous 
to  aspire  to  a  greater  purity  and  strictn^pt  in  selecting  the  materials  of 
a  church  than  are  observed  by  its  Divine  Founder;  and  those  whom 
he  forms  and  actuates  by  his  Spirit,  and  admits  to  communion  with 
himself,  are  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  communion  of  mortals.  What 
can  be  alleged  in  contradiction  to  a  truth  so  indubitable  and  so  obvious? 
Nothing  but  a  futile  distinction  (futile  in  relation  to  the  present  subject) 
between  the  moral  and  the  positive  parts  of  Christianity.  We  are  told, 
again,  and  again,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  positive  and  arbitrary 
institution,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  right  to  it  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  moral  considerations  and  general  reasonings,  but  by  express 
prescription  and  command. 

Willing  to  meet  objectors  on  their  own  ground,  we  request  them  to 
point  us  to  the  passage  in  the  code  of  inspiration  where  unbaptized 
Christians  are  forbidden  to  participate ;  and  all  the  answer  we  receive 
consists  merely  of  those  inferences  and  argun^ents  from  analogy  against 
which  they  protest :  so  that  our  opponents,  unsupported  by  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  general  reasoning,  not  less 
tlian  ourselves,  however  lame  and  defective  that  reasoning  may  be. 

When  we  urge  them  with  the  fact  that  all  genuine  Christians  are 
received  by  Christ,  and  that  his  conduct  in  this  instance  is  proposed  as 
a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  they  are  compelled  to  shift  their  gromid; 
and  although  it  is  evident  to  every  one  who  reflects  that  we  mean  to 
assert  the  obligation  of  adhering  to  that  example  only  as  far  as  it  is 
Known,  they  adduce  the  instance  of  immoral  professors,  who,  though 
received,  as  thev  contend,  by  Christ,  are  justly  rejected  by  the  church. 
But  how,  we  ask,  are  we  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  such  persons  are 
accepted  of  Christ,  till  they  give  proof  of  their  repentance  ?  Is  it  pre- 
eisely  the  same  thing  to  neglect  a  known  rule  of  action,  as  to  cease  to 
follow  it,  when  it  is  involved  in  hopeless  obscurity  ?  Admitting,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  disorderly  livers  have  uninterrupted  union  with 
the  Saviour,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  know  it  while  they  continue 
impenitent,  and  therefore,  on  such  occasions,  it  ceases  to  be  a  rule. 
But  in  rejecting  Pedobaptists  in  the  mass,  they  reject  a  numerous  class 
of  Christians  whom  they  know  and  acknowledge  to  be  the  temples  of 
Jie^Holy  Ghost.  If  the  two  cases  are  parallel,  we  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  the  conclusion ;  if  not,  what  more  futile  and  absurd  ?  Let 
It  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  this^juibbling  and  tergiversation  are 
employed  to  get  rid  of  an  apostolic  canon,  and  that  they  bear  upon  our 
principles  in  no  other  sense  than  as  they  tend  to  nullify  or  impair  the 
force  of  an  inspired  maxim*  If  we  are  in  error,  we  deem  it  no  small 
felicity  to  err  in  such  company. 

Before  I  close  this  section,  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  an  incon* 
sistency  in  the  ccmduet  of  our  opponents  connected  with  this  pan  of 
the  sn]:yect  which  has  often  excited  my  surprise.    Disclaiming,  as  tliey 
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do»  idl  commumon  with  Pedobaptists,  and. refusing  to  acknowledge 

them  as  a  legitimate  pan  of  the  Christian  chuitsh,  we  should  naturally 
expect  they  would  shun  every  approach  to  such  a  recognition  of  them 
with  peculiar  care  in  devotional  exercises,  in  solenm  addresses  to  the 
Deity.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  common  than  the  interchange 
of  religious  services  between  Baptists  and  Independents,  in  which  the 
Pedobaptist  minister  is  solemldy  recommended  to  the  Supreme  Being 
as  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  his  blessing  earnestly  impbred  on  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  each  other ;  nor  is  it  unususd  for  a  Baptist  to 
officiate  at  the  ordination  of  an  Independent  minister,  by  delivering  a 
charge,  or  inculcating  the  duties  of  the  people,  in  a  discourse  appro- 
priated to  the  occasion.  They  feel  no  objection  to  have  conununion 
with  Pedobaptists  in  prayer  and  praise,  the  most  solemn  of  all  acts  of 
worship,  even  on  an  occasion  immediately  connected  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  religious  society ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  idea  of  the  Eucharist 
occur,  than  it  operates  like  a  spell,  and  all  this  language  is  changed, 
and  these  sentiments  vanish.  It  is  surely  amusing  to  behold  a  person 
solenmly  inculcating  the  reciprocal  duties  of  a  relation  which,  on  his 
principles,  has  no  existence ;  and  interceding  expressly  in  behalf  of  a 
pastor  and  a  church,  when,  if  we  credit  his  representations  at  other 
times,  that  church  is  illegitimate,  and  the  title  of  pastor  consequently 
a  mere  usurpation.  Although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Uie  ap- 
proach of  Pedobaptists  to  the  sacred  table  is,  on  their  principles,  a  pre- 
sumptuous intrusion,  it  is  seldom  that  the  advocates  of  strict  conunu- 
nion feel  any  scruple  in  attempting,  by  devotional  exercises,  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  right  performance  of  what  they  are  accustomed  to 
stigmatize  as  radically  wrong.  For  my  part,  I  am  ucteriy  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  these  discrepancies.  Is  it  that  they  consider  less  attention  to 
truth,  a  less  exact  correspondence  between  the  language  and  the  senti- 
ments, requisite  in  addressmg  the  Deity  than  in  discoursing  with  their 
fellow-mortals  ?  Or  is  it  not  more  candid  to  suppose  that  devotion 
elevates  them  to  a  higher  region,  where  they  breathe  a  freer  av,  and 
look  down  upon  the  petty  subtleties  of  a  thorny,  disputatious  theology 
with  a  just  and  sovereign  contempt  f 
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The  Exclusion  of  Pedobaptists  from  the  Lord^s  Table  eoHsidered  as  a 

Punishments 

The  refusal  of  the  Eucharist  to  a  professor  of  Christianity  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  criminality,— of  his  em- 
bracing heretical  sentiments,  or  living  a  vicious  life.  As  the  sentaice 
of  exclusion  is  the  severest  the  church  can  inflict,  and  no  punishment 
just  but  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  preceding  delinqu^Msy,  it  follows 
of  course  that  he  who  incurs  the  totad  privation  of  church  raivileges 
must  be  considered  eminently  in  the  light  of  an  offender.  When  the 
incestuous  person  was  separated  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  it  was 
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regaided  by  St  Paul  as  a  punishmsnt^  and  that  of  no  ordinary  magin- 
tude  : — *'  Sufficient,'*  said  he,  *^  is  this  punishment,  which  was  infficted 
of  many."  Nor  is  there  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  present 
inquiry,  between  the  re^sal  of  a  candidate  and  the  expulsion  of  a 
member;  since  nothing  will  justify  the  former  of  these  measures 
which  might  not  be  equally  alleged  in  vindication  of  the  latter.  Both 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  the  parties  being  unworthy  to  communicate. 
The  language  held  by  our  opponents  is  sufficiently  decisive  on  this 
head : — *^  It  is  not  every  one,''  says  Mr.  Booth,  ^^  that  is  received  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  entided  to  communion  at  lus  table ;  but  such,  and 
such  only,  as  revere  his  authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  and  obey 
the  laws  oi  his  house."*  Hence,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves, 
they  must  impute  to  Pedobaptists  universally  a  degree  of  delinquency 
equal  to  that  which  attaches  to  the  most  flagrant  breached  of  immo- 
rality ;  and  deem  them  equally  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Grod  with  those 
unjust  persons,  idolaters,  revellers,  and  extortioners,  who  are  declared 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  if  the  guilt 
imputed  in  this  instance  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  totally  different 
order  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  openly  vicious  and  profane,  how 
come  they  to  be  included  in  the  same  sentence  ?  and  where  is  the 
equity  of  animadverting  upon  unequal  faults  with  equal  severity  ? 

To  be  consistent,  also,  ttiey  must  invariably  refuse  to  tolerate  every 
species  of  imperfection  in  their  members,  which  in  their  judgment  is 
equally  criminal  with  the  Pedobaptist  error :  but  how  far  they  are  from 
maintaining  this  impartiality  is  .too  obvious  to  admit  of  a  question.  In 
churches  whose  discipline  is  the  most  rigid,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
many  are  tolerated  who  are  chargeable  with  conduct,  more  offensive  in 
the  sight  of  God  than  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  a  positive 
ini^itute;  nor  will  they  assert  that  a  Brainerd,  a  Doddridge,  or  a 
Leighton  had  more  to  answer  for  at  the  supreme  tribunal  on  the  score 
of  infant  baptism,  than  the  most  doubtful  of  those  imperfect  Christians 
whom  they  retain  without  scruple  in  their  communion.  Let  them 
remember,  too,  that  this  reasoning  proceeds  not  on  the  principle  of  the 
innocence  of  error  in  general,  or  of  infant-sprinkling  in  particular ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  takes  for  granted  that  some  degree  of  blame 
attaches  to  a  neglect,  though  involuntary,  of  a  positive  precept;  we 
wish  only  to  be  informed  on  what  principle  of  equity  it  is  proposed  in 
the  infliction  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  equalize  things  which  are  not 
equal. 

From  those  injunctions  of  St..  Paul  which  have  already  been  distinctly 
noticed,  where  he  enforces  the  duty  of  reciprocal  toleration,  we  find 
him  insisting  on  certain  circumstances  adapted  to  diminish  the  moral 
estimate  of  the  errors  in  question,  and  to  show  that  they  involved  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  blame,  compared  to  that  which  the  zealots, 
on  either  side,  were  disposed  to  impute.  Such  is  the  statement  of 
their  not  being  fundamental^  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  held  with 
a  pure  conscience,  and  the  certainty  that  both  parties  were  equally 

*  Apoldigy,  p.  lOT. 
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comprehended  within  the  teims  of  salvation.  In  thus  attempting  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mistakes  and  misconceptions 
oi  our  feilow-christians  in  a  moral  view,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
our  treatment  of  them,  we  are  justified  by  the  highest  authority ;  and 
the  only  rational  inquiry  seems  to  be,  whether  infant  baptism  is  really 
more  criminal  than  Uiose  acknowledged  imperfections  which  are  allowed 
to  be  proper  objects  of  Christian  forbearance.  If  it  be  affirmed  that  it 
is,  we  request  our  opponents  to  reconcile  this  assertion  with  the  high 
encomiums  they  are  wont  to  bestow  on  Pedobaptists,  many  of  whom 
they  feel  no  hesitation  in  classing,  on  other  occasions,  with  the  most 
eminent  saints  upon  earth.  That  they  are  perfectly  exempt  from 
blame  we  are  not  contending ;  but  this  strange  combination  of  vice 
and  virtue  in  the  same  persons,  by  which  they  are  at  once  justly  ex- 
cluded from  the  church  as  criminal  and  extolled  as  saints,  is  perfectly 
incomprehensible.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  attempt  to  conceal 
its  deformity,  by  employing  an  attenuated  and  ambiguous  phraseology, 
and  instead  of  speaking  of  Pedobaptists  in  the  terms  their  system 
demands,  are,  fond  of  applying  the  epithets  irregular,  disorderly,  &c. 
to  their  conduct.  Still  the  question  returns — ^Is  this  imputed  irregularity 
mnocent  or  criminal?  If « the  former,  why  punish  it  at  all?  If  the 
latter,  surely  the  punishment  should  be  proportioned  to  the  guilt ;  and 
if  it  exceed  the  measure  awarded  to  offences  equally  aggravated,  we 
must  either  pronounce  it  unjust,  or  confound  the  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  if  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges  attached  to  Christian 
society  is  incurred  merely  by  infant  baptism,  while  numerous  imperfec- 
tions, both  in  sentiment  and  practice,  are  tolerated  in  the  same  church, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  former  is  treated  with  more  severity  than 
the  latter.  If  it  be  more  criminal,  such  treatment  is  just ;  but  if  a 
Doddridge  and  a  Leighton  were  not,  even  in  the  judgment  of  our  oppo- 
nents, necessarily  more  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  most 
imperfect  of  those  whom  they  retain  in  their  communion,  it  is  neither 
just  in  itself,  nor  upon  their  own  principles. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  another  light,  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration will  appear  equally  incapable  of  vindication.  As  it  is 
unquestionably  of  the  nature  of  punishment,  so  the  infliction  of  every 
species  of  pumshment  is  out  of  place  which  has  no  tendency  to  reform 
the  offender,  or  to  benefit  others  by  his  example,  which  are  its  only, 
legitimate  ends.  Whatever  is  besides  these  purposes  is  a  useless  waste 
of  suffering,  equally  condemned  by  t)ie  dictates  of  reason  and  religion. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  before  us  is  extremely 
obvious. 

I  am  far  fix)m  thinking  lightly  of  the  spiritual  power  with  which 
Christ  has  armed  his  church.  It  is  a  high  and  mysterious  one,  which 
has  no  parallel  on  earth.  Nothing  in  the  order  of  means  is  equally 
adapted  to  awaken  compunction  in  the  guilty,  with  spiritual  censures 
impartially  administered.  The  sentence  of  excommunication  in  particu- 
lar, harmonizing  with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  re-echoed  by  her 
voice,  is  truly  terrible ;  it  is  the  voice  of  Grod,  speaking  through  its 
legitimate  organ,  which  he    who  despises  or  neglects  ranks  with 
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**  heathen  men  and  publicans,"  joins  the  83magogue  of  Satan,  and  takes 
his  lot  with  an  unbelieving  world,  doomed  to  perdition.  Excommuntca^ 
tion  is  a  sword  which,  strong  in  its  apparent  weakness,  and  the  sharper 
and  more  efficacious  for  being  divested  of  all  sensible  and  exterior 
envelopements,  lights  immediately  on  the  spirit,  and  inflicts  a  wound 
which  no  balm  can  cure,  no  ointment  can  mollify,  but  which  must 
continue  to  ulcerate  and  bum,  till  healed  by  the  blood  of  atonement, 
applied  by  penitence  and  prayer.  In  no  instance  is  that  axiom  more 
fi}lly  verified,  "  The  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men,  and  the 
fooUshness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,"  than  in  the  discipline  of  his 
church.  By  encumbering  it  with  foreign  aid,  they  have  robbed  it  of  its 
real  strength ;  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  temporal  pains  and  penalties,  they 
nave  removed  it  from  the  spirit  to  the  flesh,  from  its  contact  with  eternity 
«o  unite  it  to  secular  interests ;  and,  as  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
AS  the  worst,  have  rendered  it  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  our  holy 
leligion. 

While  it  retains  its  character  as  a  spiritual  ordinance,  it  is  the  chief 
^ulwark  against  the  disorders  which  threaten  to  overturn  religion,  the 
very  nerve  of  virtue,  and,  next  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gross,  the  princi^ 
pal  antidote  to  the  *^  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world  through  lust." 
Discipline  in  a  church  occupies  the  place  of  laws  in  a  state ;  and  as  a 
kingdom,  however  excellent  its  constitution,  will  inevitably  sink  into  a 
state  of  extreme  wretchedness,  in  which  laws  are  either  not  miacted 
or  not  duly  administered;  so  a  church  which  pays  no  attention  to 
discipline  will  either  fall  into  confusion,  or  into  a  state  so  much  worse 
that  little  or  nothing  will  remain  worth  regulating.  The  right  of 
mflicting  censures,  and  of  proceeding  in  extreme  cases  to  excommunica- 
tion, is  an  essential  branch  of  that  power  with  which  the  church  is 
endowed,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  discipline  that  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  bears  to  the  general  principles  of  government. 
When  this  right  is  exerted  in  uphol(hng  the  ^*  faith'  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,"  or  enforcing  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  laws  of  Christ, 
it  maintains  its  proper  place,  and  is  highly  beneficial.  Its  cognizance 
of  doctrine  is  justified  by  apostolic  authority ;  "  a  heretic,  after  two  or 
three  admonitions,  reject :"  nor  is  it  to  any  purpose  to  arge  the  diflTer- 
ence  between  ancient  heretics  and  modem,  or  that  to  pretend  to  dis- 
tinguish tmth  from  error  is  a  practical  assumption  of  Infallibility.  While 
the  tmth  of  the  gospel  remains,,  a  fundamental  contradiction  to  it  is 
possible :  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  so  must  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  import  of  revelation, 
which  he  who  affirms  to  be  insurmountaUe  ascribes  to  it  such  an 
obscurity  as  must  defeat  its  primary  purpose. 

He  who  contends  that,  no  agreement  in  doctrine  is  essential  to  com- 
munion must,  if  he  understands  himself,  either  mean  to  assert  that 
Christianity  contams  no  fundamental  traths,  or  that  it  is  not  necesaary 
that  a  member  of  a  church  should  be  a  Christian.  The  first  of  these 
positions  sets  aside  the  necessity  of  faith  altogether;  the  last. is  a  ooo- 
tradiction  m  terms.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  required  that  the  operatioii 
of  discipline  should  extend  to  speculative  errors,  ^no  less  tfatai  to  pni6tical 
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enonnities*  But  since  it  is  not  |M!etended  that  Pedobaptbts  are  here- 
tics,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  cognizance  <^  the 
church  under  that  character.  As  they  differ  from  us  merely  in  th^ 
interpretation  of  a  particular  precept,  while  they  avow  the  same  de- 
ference to  the  legislator,  the  proper  antidote  to  their  error  is  calmt 
dispassionate  argument,  not  the  exercise  of  power.  Let  us  present  the 
evidence  on  which  our  practice  is  grounded  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
to  which  the  display  of  a  conciliating  spirit  will  contribute  more  than  a 
little  :  but  to  proceed  with  a  high  hand,  and  attempt  to  terminate  the 
dispute  by  authority,  involves  an  utter  misconception  of  the  true  nature 
and  object  of  discipline,  which  is  never  to  decide  what  is  doubtful,  to 
elucidate  what  is  obscure,  but  to  {Hromulgate  the  sentence  which  the 
immutable  laws  of  Christ  have  provided,  with  the  design,  in  the  firsi 
place,  of  exciting  compunction  in  the  breast  of  the  offender,  and  next 
of  profiting  others  by  his  example.  The  solemn  decision  of  a  Christian 
assembly,  that  an  individual  has  forfeited  his  right  to  spiritual  privilegest 
and  is  henceforth  consigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  is  an  awful  pro* 
needing,  only  inferior  in  terror  to  the  sentence  of  the  last  day. 

But  what  is  it  which  renders  it  so  formidable  ?  It  is  its  accordance 
with  the  moral  nature  of  man,  its  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, which  gives  it  all  its  force.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pious 
inquirer  is  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  viewing  it  with  approbation 
and  complacency ;  when  he  is  fortified,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by 
the  example  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world,  who  are  ready 
to  receive  him  wi£  open  arms,  and  to  applaud  him  for  (he  very  practice 
which  has  provoked  it,  how  vain  is  it  to  expect  that  his  exclusion  from 
a  particular  church  will  operate  a  change !  When  he  learns,  too,  that 
his  supposed  error  is  not  pretended  to  be  fatal,  but  such  as  may  be  hel4 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  with  faith  unfeigned,  and  is  actually  held 
by  some  of  the  best  of  men,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  sentiments  hf 
will  fSeel  towards  the  authors  of  such  a  measure,  and  how  little  he  wiB 
be  prepared  to  examine  impartially  the  evidence  of  that  particular 
opmion  which  has  occasioned  it.  Such  a  proceeding,  not  having  the 
remotest  tendency  to  inform  or  to  alarm  the  conscience,  is  ineffectual  t9 
every  purpose  of  discipline ;  and  as  it  professedly  comprises  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  argument,  no  light  can  be  derived  from  it,  towards  the 
elucidation  of  a  controverted  (question.  It  interposes  by  authority,  in- 
stead of  reason,  where  authority  csm  avail  nothing,  and  reason  is  all  in 
all :  and  while  it  is  contemptible  as  an  instrument  employed  to  compel 
unanimity,  its  power  of  exciting  prejudice  and  disgust  is  unrivalled. 
Such  are  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  confounding  together  the  prov- 
inces of  discipline  and  of  argument ;  and  since  the  practice  which  we 
have  ventured  to  oppose,  if  it  has  any  meaaing,  is  intended  to  operate 
as  a  punishment,  without  answering  one  of  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
inflicted,  it  is  high  time  it  was  consigned  to  oblivion. 

There  is  anoSier  consideration,  sufficiently  related  to  the  part  of  the 
subject  before  us  to  justify  my  introducing  it  here,  as  I  would  wish  t9 
avoid  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  divisions.  Whatever  criminality 
attaebes  to  |he  praotice  df  fi^  commanion  must  entirely  conm^t  m 
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sanctioning  the  improper  conduct  of  the  parties  with  whom  we  unite; 
and  if  it  be  wrong  to  join  with  Pedobaptists  at  the  Lord's  table,  it  must 
be  still  more  so  in  them  to  celebrate  it  When  an  action  allowed  in 
itself  to  be  innocent  or  commendable  becomes  improper  as  performed 
in  conjunction  with  another,  that  impropriety  must  result  solely  from  the 
moral  incompetence  to  that  action  of  the  party  associated.  Thus,  in  the 
instance  before  us,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Pedobaptists  are  maraUy 
culpable  in  approaching  the  sacred  symbols,  or  the  attempt  to  criminate 
us  for  sanctioning  them  in  that  practice  would  be  ridiculous.  As  it  is 
allowed  that  every  baptized  believer  not  only  may  partake,  but  ought 
to  partake,  of  that  spiritual  repast,  his  unitmg  with  Pedobaptists  on  that 
occasion  is  liable  to  objection  on  no  other  ground  than  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  intimating  his  approbation  of  their  conduct  in  that  par- 
ticular. Upon  the  principles  of  our  opponents,  their  approach  is  not 
only  sinful,  but  sinful  to  such  a  degree  as  to  communicate  a  moral  taint 
to  what,  in  other  circumstances,  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  obedience. 
Here  the  first  question  that  arises  is,— Are  the  advocates  of  infant 
baptism  criminal  in  approaching  the  Lord's  table  ? 

Be  it  remembered,  that  our  controversy  with  them  respects  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  only,  which  we  suppose  them  to  have  misconceived, 
and  that  it  has  no  relation  to  the  only  remaining  positive  institute. 
Believing,  as  many  of  them  unquestionably  do,  that  they  are  as  truly 
baptized  as  ourselves,  and  there  being  no  controversy  between  us  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  impossible  for  them,  even  on  the 
principles  of  our  opponents,  to  entertain  the  least  scruple  respecting 
the  obligation  of  attending  to  that  ordinance.  Admitting  it  possible  for 
them  to  believe  what  they  uniformly  and  invariably  profess,  they  cannot 
fail  of  being  fully  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty  to  communicate.  Under 
these  circumstances,  ought  they  to  communicate,  or  ought  they  not! 
If  we  answer  in  the  negative,  we  must  affirm  that  men  ought  not  to 
pursue  that  course  which,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation,  the 
unhesitating  dictates  of  conscience  suggest ;  which  would  go  to  oblite- 
rate and  annul  the  only  immediate  rule  of  human  action.  Nor  can  it 
be  objected  with  truth  that  the  tendency  of  this  reasoning  is  to  destroy 
the  absolute  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  by  referring  all  to 
conscience.  That  apart  from  human  judgments  there  is  an  intrinsic 
moral  difference  in  actions  we  freely  admit,  and  hence  results  the 
previous  obligation  of  informing  the  mind  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion,  and  of  delaying  to  act  till  we  have 
sufficient  light ;  but  in  entire  consistence  with  this,  we  affirm  that  where 
there  is  no  hesitation  the  criterion  of  immediate  duty  is  the  suggestion 
of  conscience,  whatever  guilt  may  have  been  previously  incurred  by  the 
neglect  of  serious  and  impartial  inquiry*  That  this,  under  the  modifica- 
tions already  specified,  is  the  only  criterion  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  impossibility  of  conceiving  any  other.  If  it  lead  (as  it  easily  may 
from  the  neglect  of  the  previous  inquiry  already  mentioned)  to  a  devia- 
tion from  absolute  rectitude,  we  must  not  concur  in  the  action  in  which 
siich  deviation  is  involved. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  before  us.    Whatever  blame 
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we  may  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  abetters  of  infant  baptism  -on 
the«cOTeof  previous  inattention  or  prejudice,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
their  principles  to  cause  them  to  hesitate  respecting  the  obligation  of 
the  Ekichaiist,  it  is  unquestionably  their  immediate  duty  to  celebrate  it ; 
Uiey  would  be  guilty  of  a  deliberate  and  wilM  offence  were  they  to 
neglect  it.  And  as  it  is  their  duty  to  act  thus,  in  compliance  with  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  sanctiomng  what  is  evil 
in  them  by  the  approbation  implied  in  joint  participation.  As  for  as 
thet/  4ure  concerned  the  case  seems  clear,  and  no  sanction  is  given  ta 
criminal  conduct.  It  remains  to  be  considered  only  how  the  action  is 
situated  with  respect  to  ourselves ;  and  here  the  decision  is  still  more 
easy,  for  the  action  to  which  we  are  invited  is  not  only  consistent  with 
rectitude,  but  would  be  allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  an  instance  of  obe- 
dience, but  for  the  concurrence  of  Pedobaptists.  Thus  much  may  suf- 
fice in  answer  to  the  first  question,  respecting  the  supposed  criminality 
of  the  act  of  communion  as  perfcnrined  by  the  advocates  of  infant  bap- 
tism,— a  criminality  which  must  be  assumed  as  the  sole  basis  of  the 
charges  adduced  against  the  practice  we  are  defending. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  whole  of  our  opponents-  reasoning  turns 
upon  the  disqualification  of  Pedobaptists  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is 
surprising  that  we  rarely  if  ever  find  them  contemplate  the  subject  in 
that  light,  or  advert  to  the  criminality  of  breaking  down  that  sacred 
enclosure.  The  sitordinate  agents  are  severely  censured,  the  principal 
offenders  scarcely  noticed,  and  if  my  reader  be  disposed  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  making  a  collection  of  all  the  uncandid  strictures  which 
have  been  passed  upon  the  advocates  of  pedobaptism,  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  charge  of  profaning  the  Lord's  Supper  would  not  be  found 
among  the  number.  Yet  this  is  the  original  sin ;  this  the  epidemic 
evil,  as  widely  diffused  as  the  existence  of  Pedobaptist  communities : 
and  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attach  a  portion  of  guilt  to  whatever 
comes  into  contact  with  it,  it  must,  considering  its  extensive  prevalence, 
be  one  of  the  most  crying  enormities.  It  is  an  evil  which  has  spread 
much  wider  than,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass :  it  is  a  pollution  which 
(with  the  exception  of  one  sect  only)  attaches  to  all  fiesh,  and  is  nn- 
blushingly  avowed  by  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  every  pan  of 
the  universe.  And,  what  is  most  surprising,  the  only  persons  who  have 
discovered  it,  instead  of  lifting  up  their  voice,  maintain  a  profound 
silence ;  and,  while  they  are  si^ciently  liberal  in  their  censures  on  the 
popular  error  respecting  baptism,  are  not  heard  to  breathe  a  murniur 
against  this  erroneous  abuse.  In  truth,  they  are  so  little  impressed  with 
it  that  they  decline  urging  it  even  where  the  mention  of  it  -would  seem 
unavoidable.  When  they  are  rebuking  us  for  joining  with  our  Pedobaptist 
brethren  in  partaking  of  a  sacrament  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  want 
the  due  qualifications,  it  is  not  their  presumption  in  approaching  on  which 
they  insist,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected ;  on  that  subject  they  are 
silent,  while  they  vehemently  inveigh  against  the  imaginary  counte- 
nance we  a&rd  to  the  neglect  of  baptism.  Thus  they  persist  in  con- 
struing our  conduct,  not  into  an  approval  of  that  act  oi  communion  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  but  into  a  tacit  submission  of  the  validily  of 
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iatasA  baptisnit  against  iiriueh  we  are  known  to  remonstrate.  In  shortt 
they  are  disposed  to  attack  our  practice  in  any  point  rather  than  in 
that  in  which,  if  we  are  wrong,  it  is  alone  vukierable,  that  of  its  being 
an  expression  of  our  approbation  of  Pedobaptists  celebrating  the  Eu- 
chigrist*  In  the  same  i^irit,  when  they  have  once  procured  the  exchi- 
sion  of  die  obnoxious  party  from  their  assembUes,4hey  are  completely 
satisfied ;  their  communion  elsewhere  gives  them  no  concern,  though 
it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  supposition  of  the  pretended  disqualification, 
that  the  evil  remains  in  its  full  force.  Nor  are  they  ever  known  to  re- 
monstrate vrith  them  on  this  irregularity  during  its  continuance  ;  nor» 
should  they  afterward  become  converts  to  our  doctrine,  to  recall  it  to 
their  attention  with  a  view  to  excite  compunction  and  remorse  ;  so  that 
this  is  peiiiaps  the  only  sin  for  which  men  are  never  called  to  repents 
aace,  and  of  which  no  man  has  been  known  to  repent  When  our 
Lord  dismissed  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  though  h€  did  not  pro- 
peed  to  judge  her,  he  solemnly  chaiged  her  to  sinTto  more  :  the  advo- 
cates for  strict  communion,  when  they  dismiss  Pedobaptists,  give  them 
no  such  charge ;  their  language  seems  to  be, — ^  Go,  sin  by  yourselves, 
and  we  are  satisfied." 

'Fhe  inference  I  would  deduce  from  these  remarkable  facts  is,  that 
they  possess  an  internal  conviction  that  the  class  of  Christians  whom 
they  proscribe  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  impropriety  in  declining  to 
communicate  in  die  sacramental  elements ;  and  that  the  union  of  Bap- 
tists with  them  in  that  solemnity,  so  far  firom  being  liable  to  the  impu- 
tation of  ^  partaking  in  other  men's  sins,"  is  not  only  lawful,  but  com- 
mendable* 


SBCnON  T. 

On  the  ImpossihSUlf  of  reducing  the  Pra^ice  of  Strict  Communuui  to 
4m  f  general  Principle. 

When  a  pardcular  branch  of  conduct  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  deduced  from  some  general  rule,  or  of  being  resolved 
into  some  comprehensive  principle  founded  on  reason  or  revelation,  we 
may  be  perfecdy  assured  it  is  not  obligatory.  Whatever  is  matter  of 
duty  is  a  part  of  some  whole^  the  relation  of  which  is  susceptible  of 
proof,  either  by  the  express  decision  of  Scripture,  or  by  general  rea- 
soning ;  and  a  point  of  practice  perfecdy  insulated  and  disjointed  horn 
the  general  system  of  duties,  whatever  support  it  may  derive  from  pre- 
judice, custom,  or  caprice,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  vindicated.  From 
want  of  attention  to  this  axiom,  both  the  world  and  the  church  have, 
in  different  periods,  been  overrun  with  innumerable  forms  of  supersd- 
don  and  folly ;  to  which  the  otily  effectual  antidote  is  an  appeal  to 
fmnciples.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  quesdon  under  discussion 
will  i^ord  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  justness  of  this  remark. 
If  it  be  found  impossible  to  fix  a  medium  between  the  toleradon  of  all 
ofunDMM  in  Mligion  and  the  restriction  of  it  to  enrnrs  not  fimdamoniai^ 
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the  practice  of  excfaisiye  communion  mnst  be  abandoned,  because  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  establish  such  a  medium.  By 
errors  not  Jvndamental^  I  mean  such  as  are  admitted  to  consist  with  a 
state  of  grace  and  salvation ;  such  as  are  not  supposed  to  prevent  their 
abetters  from  being  accepted  of  God.  With  such  as  contend  for  the 
indiscriminate  adnussion  of  all  doctrines,  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the 
abetters  of  rigid  uniformity,  who  allow  no  latitude  of  sentiment,  on  the 
other,  we  have  no  concern ;  since  we  concur  with  our  opponents  in 
deprecating  both  these  extremes ;  and  while  we  are  tenacious  of  the 
"  truth  as.  it  is  in  Jesus,**  we  both  admit  that  some  indulgence  to  the 
mistakes  imd  imperfections  of  the  truly  pious  is  due,  from  a  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  inspiration  and  the  nature  of  man.  The  only  subject 
of  controversy  is,  how  far  that  forbearance  is  to  be  extended :  we  assert, 
to  every  diversity  of  judgment  not  incompatible  with  salvation ;  they 
contend,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  baptism  is  an  excepted  case. 
If  the  word  of  God  had  clearly  and  unequivocally  made  this  exception, . 
we  should  feel  ourselves  bound  to  admit  it,  upon  the  same  principle 
on  which  we  maintain  the  infallible  certainty  of  revelation ;  but  when 
we  press  for  this  decision,  and  request  to  be  directed  to  the  part  of 
Scripture  which  for  ever  prohibits  unbaptized  persons  from  approaching 
the  sacrament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
celebrating  the  passover  who  had  not  submitted  to  circumcision,  we 
meet  with  no  reply  but  precarious  inferences  and  general  reasoning.' 

However  plausible  their  mode  of  arguing  may  appear,  the  impartial 
reader  will  easily  perceive  it  fails  in  the  main  point,  which  is,  to 
establish  that  specific  difference  between  the  case  they  except  out  of 
their  list  of  tolerated  errors,  and  those  which  they  admit,  which  shall 
justify  this  opposite  treatment.  Thus,  when  they  ask  whether  God 
has  not  '*  commanded  baptism ;  whether  it  is  not  the  believer's  duty  to 
be  found  in  it  f*  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  reasons  might  be  urged 
against  bearing  with  any  imperfection  in  our  fellow-christian  whatever ; 
for  which  of  these,  we  ask,  is  not  inconsistent  with  some  command, 
and  a  violation,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  some  duty  ?  with  this 
difference,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  in^rfections  which  Christian 
churches  are  necessitated  to  bear  with  are  seated  in  the  will,  while  the 
case  before  us  involves  merely  an  unintentional  mistake.  ''  It  is  not 
every  one,**  says  Mr.  Booth,  *'  that  is  received  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
entitled  to  communion  at  lus  table ;  but  such,  and  only  such,  as  revere 
his  authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  and  obey  the  laws  of  his  house.** 
This  is  the  most  formal  attempt  which  that  writer  has  made  to  specify 
the  difference  between  the  case  of  the  abetters  of  infant  baptism  and 
others  ;  for  which  reason  the  reader  will  excuse  my  directing  his  atten-^ 
tion  to  it  for  a  few  moments.  We  are  indebted  to  him,  in  the  first 
place,  for  a  new  discovery  in  theology.  We  should  not  have  suspected* 
but  for  his  assertion,  that  there  could  be  a  description  of  persons  whom 
Christ  has  received,  who  neither  revere  his  authority,  submit  to  his 
ordinances,  nor  obey  his  laws.    How  Mr.  Booth  acquired  this  infonna- 
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don  we  know  not ;  Imt  certainly  in  oin*  Savioor^s  time  it  was  otherwise* 
*^  Then  are  ye  my  disciples,"  said  he,  "'  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you*"  I  congratulate  the  public  on  the  prudence  evinced 
by  the  venerable  author  in  not  publishing  t&e  names  of  these  highly 
privileged  individuals,  who  have  proved  their  title  to  heaven  to  hiis 
satisfaction,  without  reverence,  submission,  or  obedience ;  wishing  his 
example  had  been  imitated,  in  this  particular,  by  the  authors  of  the 
wonderful  conversions  of  malefactors,  many  of  whom,  I  fear,  belong  to 
this  new  sect 

This  singular  description,  however,  I  scarcely  need  remind  the 
reader,  is  designed  to  characterize  Baptists  in  opposition  to  Pedo- 
baptists ;  and  were  it  not  the  production  of  a  man  whom  I  highly 
revere,  I  should  comment  upon  it  wii^  the  severity  it  deserves.  Siuffice 
it  to  remark,  that  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  one  thing,  not 
to  reverence  the  legislator  another ;  that  he  cannot  submit  with  a  good 
conscience  to  an  ordinance  who  is  not  apprized  of  its  existence ;  and 
that  a  blind  obedience,  even  to  Divine  laws,  would  be  far  from  consti- 
tuting a  reasonable  service.  Every  conscientious  adherent  to  infant 
baptism  reveres  the  authority  of  Christ  not  less  than  a  Baptist,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  submission  and  obedience  to  every  known 
part  of  his  will ;  and  as  this  b  all  to  which  a  Baptist  can  pretend,  and 
far  more  than  many  who,  without  scruple,  are  tolerated  in  our  churches 
can  boast,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  ascertaining  the  specific  difference 
between  the  case  of  the  Pedobaptist,  and  other  instances  of  error  sup- 
posed to  be  entitled  to  indulgence.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Booth's  marvellous 
definition,  reverence,  submission,  and  obedience  are  such  essential 
features  in  the  character  of  a  Christian,  that  he  who  was  judged  to  be 
destitute  of  them,  in  their  substance  and  reality,  would  instandy  forfeit 
Aat  character;  while  to  possess  them  in  perfection  is  among  the 
brightest  acquisitions  of  eternity.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  general  principles  of  morality  are  not  less  the  laws  of  Christ  than 
positive  rites,  and,  if  we  credit  prophets  and  apostles,  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  comparison ;  so  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  who  is 
deficient  in  attention  to  these,  while  he  is  more  exemplary  in  dischaig- 
ing  the  former  than  a  baptized  Christian  (a  very  frequent  case),  stands 
higher  in  the  scale  of  obedience.  So  equivocsd  is  the  line  of  separap 
tion  here  attempted. 

When  the  necessity  of  tolerating  imperfection  is  once  admitted,  there 
remains  no  point  at  which  it  ean  consistently  stop,  till  it  is  extended  to 
every  gradation  of  error,  the  habitual  maintenance  of  which  is  com- 
patible with  a  state  of  salvation.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  define  that  species  of  error  so  situated  as  not  to  preclude 
its  possessor  from  Divine  acceptance,  although  it  forfeits  his  tide  to  the 
full  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  Tlie  Baptists,  who  contend  for  con- 
fining the  Lord's  Supper  to  themselves,  imagine  they  have  found  such 
an  error  in  the  practice  of  initiating  infants  into  the  Christian  church. 
But  it  is  observd>le  that  they  can  reduce  it  to  no  elasSf  nor  define  it  by 
any  general  idea ;  and  when  we  urge  diem  with  the  apostolic  injunction, 
to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities,  they  have  nodung  to  reply,  but 
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merely  that  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  baptism,  which  is  true,  because 
one  thing  is  not  another ;  but  it  behooves  them  to  show  that  the  principle 
he  establishes  does  not  include  this  case,  and  here  they  are  silent. 

If  we  impartially  exaniine  the  reasons  on  which  we  rest  the  tolera- 
tion of  any  supposed  error,  we  shall  find  they  invariably  coincide  with 
the  idea  of  its  not  being  fundamental.  If  it  be  alleged,  for  example, 
that  the  error  in  question  relates  to  a  subject  less  clearly  revealed  than 
some  others,  what  is  this  but  to  insinuate  the  ease  with  which  an 
honest  inquirer  may  mistake  respecting  it  ?  If  the  little  practical  influ 
ence  it  is  likely  to  exert  is  alleged  as  a  plea  for  forbearance,  the  force 
of  such  a  remark  rests  entirely  on  the  assumption  of  an  indissoluble 
connexion  between  a  state  of  salvation  and  a  certain  character,  which 
the  opinion  in  question  is  supposed  not  to  destroy.  If  we  allege  the 
example  of  eminently  pious  men  who  have  embraced  it,  we  infer  from 
analogy  the  actual  safety  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  held ;  and,  in 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  an  argument  for  the  exercise  of 
mutual  forbearance^  but  what  proceeds  upon  this  principle ;  a  principle 
which  pervades  the  reasoning  of  our  opponents  on  every  other  occa- 
sion, except  this  of  strict  communion,  which  they  make  an  insulated 
case,  capriciously  exemptmg  it  from  the  arbitration  of  all  the  general 
rules  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  maxims  to  which,  in  all  other 
instances,  they  are  attached. 

Reluctant  as  I  feel  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  by 
unnecessarily  prolonging  the  discussion,  I  am  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
set  the  present  argument  in  a  still  stronger  light.  I  observe,  therefore, 
that  if  it  be  contended  that  a  certain  opinion  is  so  obnoxious  as  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  its  abetters  from  the  privilege  of  Christian 
fellowship,  it  must  be  either  on  account  of  its  involving  a  contradiction 
to  the  saving  truth  of  the  gospel,  or  on  account  of  its  injurious  effects 
on  the  character.  As  those  of  our  brethren  to  whom  this  reasoning  is 
addressed  positively  disclaim  considering  infant  baptism  in  the  former 
light,  they  will  not  attempt  to  vindicate  the  exclusion  of  Pedobaptists 
on  that  ground.  In  vindication  of  such  a  measure,  they  must  allege 
the  injurious  effects  it  produces  on  the  character  of  its  abetters.  Here, 
however,  they  have  precluded  themselves  from  the  possibility  of  urging 
that  the  injury  sustained  is  fatal^  by  the  previous  concession  that  it 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction  to  saving  truth.  Could  they,  withait 
cancelling  that  concession,  urge  the  fatal  nature  of  the  influence  in 
question,  they  would  present  an  object  to  the  mind  sufficiently  precise 
and  determinate  ;  an  object  which  may  be  easily  conceived  and  accu- 
rately defined.  But  as  things  are  now  situated,  they  can,  at  most,  only 
insist  on  such  a  kind  and  degree  of  deteriorating  effect  as  is  consistent 
with  the  spiritual  safety  of  the  party  concerned ;  and  as  they  are  among 
the  first  to  contend  that  every  species  of  error  is  productive  of  injurious 
effects,  it  is  incumbent  upon  fiiem  to  point  out  some  consequences 
worse  in  their  kind,  or  more  aggravated  in  degree,  resulting  from  this 
particular  error,  than  what  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  worst  of  those 
erroneous  or  defective  views  which  they  are  accustomed  to  tolerate. 
These  injurious  consequences  must  also  occupy  an  intermediate  place 
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between  two  extremes ;  they  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  decidedly  more 
serious  than  can  be  supposed  to  result  fi^m  the  most  crude,  undigested,  or 
discordant  views  tolerated  in  regular  Baptist  churches,  yet  not  of  such 
a  nature,  on  the  other,  as  to  involve  the  danger  of  eternal  perdition. 
Let  them  specify,  if  it  be  in  their  power,  that  iU  influence  on  the  char- 
acter which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  tenet  of  infant«8prinkling, 
considered  per  se^  or  independent  of  adventitious  circumstances,  aiul 
the  operation  of  accident^  causes,  which  justifies  a  treatment  of  its 
patrons  so  different  from  what  is  given  to  the  abetters  of  other  errors. 
This  malignant  influence  must,  I  repeat  it,  be  the  natural  or  necessary 
product  of  the  practice  of  pedobaptism  ;  because  the  simple  avowal  of 
this  is  deemed  sufficient  to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  church  privileges, 
without  further  time  or  inquiry.  However  vehemently  the  supporters 
of  such  a  measure  may  declaim  against  it,  or  however  triumphantly 
expose  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  they  have  done  nothing 
towards  accomplishing  their  object — ^the  vindication  of  strict  conunu- 
nion,  since  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  might  be  adopted  towards 
any  other  misconception,  or  erroneous  opinion ;  and  if  it  may  be  forcibly 
expelled  as  soon  as  it  is  confuted,  there  is  an  end  to  toleration. 
Toleration  has  no  place  but  in  the  presence  of  acknowledged  imperfec- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  as  they  would  vindicate 
their  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  men,  to  prove  that  some 
specific  deteriorating  effect  results  from  the  practice  of  infant  baptism, 
distinct  from  the  malignant  influence  of  error  in  general,  and  of  those 
imperfections  in  particular  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  salvation. 

Though  the  opposition  between  truth  and  error  is  equal  in  all  cases, 
and  the  former  always  susceptible  of  proo(  as  well  as  the  latter  of 
confutation,  all  *error  is  not  opposed  to  the  same  truths ;  and  hence 
arises  a  distinction  between  such  erroneous  and  imperfect  views  of 
religion  as,  however  they  may  in  their  remoter  consequences  impair, 
do  not  contradict  the  gospel  testimony,  and  such  as  do.  We  lay  this 
distinction  as  the  basis  of  that  forbearance  towards  the  mistakes  and 
imperfections  of  good  men  for  which  we  plead ;  and,  as  the  case  of 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren  is  clearly  comprehended  within  that  distinc- 
tion, feel  no  scruple  in  admitting  them  to  Christian  fellowship.  We 
are  attached  to  that  distinction  because  it  is  both  scriptural  and  faitelli- 
gible ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  the  strict  Baptists,  as  they  style  them- 
selves, is  so  replete  with  perplexity  and  confusion,  Aat,  for  my  part,  I 
absolutely  despair  of  comprehending  it.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  certain  medium  between  two  extremes,  \duch  they  have  not 
even  attempted  to  fix ;  and  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  this,  their 
reasoning,  if  we  choose  to  term  it  such,  floats  and  imdulates  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  grasp  it  On  the  pernicious 
influence  of  error  in  general  we  entertain  no  doubt,  but  we  demand, 
again  and  again,  to  have  that  precise  injurious  effect  of  infant-sprinkling 
pointed  out  and  evinced,  which  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  prob- 
able result  of  those  acknowledged  imperfections  to  which  they  extend 
their  indulgence.  This  must  surely  be  deemed  a  reasonable  requisition, 
though  it  is  one  with  which  they  have  not  hitherto  thought  fit  to  comply. 
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The  operation  of  Bpectdathre  error  on  the  mind  is  oneof  theprofonnd- 
est  secrets  in  nature ;  and  to  determine  the  precise  quantity  of  evil 
resulting  from  it  in  any  given  case  (except  the  single  one  of  its  inyoiv- 
ing  a  denial  of  fundamental  truth)  transcends  the  capacity  of  human 
nature.  We  must,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  be  not  only 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  error  in  ques- 
tion, but  also  with  the  portion  of  attention  it  occupies,  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  zeal  and  attachment  with  which  it  is  embraced.  We  must 
determine  the  force  of  the  counteracting  principles,  and  how  far  it  bears 
an  affinity  to  the  predominant  failings  of  him  who  maintains  it ;  how 
far  it  coalesces  wi&  the  weaker  parts  of  his  moral  constitution.  These 
particulars,  however,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  explore  when  the  inquiry 
respects  ourselves;  how  much  more  to  establish  a  iscale  which  shall 
mam  by  just  gradations  the  malignant  influence  of  erroneous  conceptions 
on  others !  On  the  supposition  of  a  formal  denial  of  saving,  essential 
truth  we  feel  no  difficulty ;  we  may  determine  without  hesitation,  on 
the  testimony  of  God,  that  it  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  the  blessings  of  the 
new  and  everlasting  covenant,  among  which  the  communion  of  saints 
holds  a  distinguished  place.  But  such  a  supposition  is  foreign  to  the 
present  inquiry. 

Instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  metaphysical  subtleties 
our  only  safe  guide  is  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  here  we  find  from  ex- 
perience that  Sie  sentiments  of  the  Pedobaptist  may  consist  with  the 
highest  attainments  of  piety  exhibited  in  modern  times,  with  the  most 
varied  and  elevated  forms  of  moral  grandeur,  without  impaning  the  zeal 
of  missionaries,  without  impeding  die  march  of  confessors  to  their 
prisons,  or  of  martyrs  to  the  flames.  We  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
these  tenets  have  produced  much  mischief  in  communities  and  nattons 
who  have  confounded  ba4ptism  with  regeneration ;  but  the  mere  belief 
of  the  title  of  infants  to  that  ordinance  is  a  misconception  respecting  a 
positive  institute  much  less  injurious  than  if  it  affected  the  vital  parts 
of  Christianity.  But  be  it  what  it  may,  we  contend  that  it  is  impossible, 
without  a  total  disregard  of  truth  and  decency,  to  \issert  that  it  is 
intrinsicaUy  and  essentially  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than  the 
numerous  errors  and  imperfections  which  the  advocates  of  strict  com- 
munion feel  no  scruple  in  tolerating  in  die  best  organized  chnrdies.  It 
is  but  justice  to  add  that  few  or  none  have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  b 
so ;  but  have  satisfied  themselves  with  a  certain  vague  and  loose  de- 
clamation, better  adapted  to  inflame  prejudice  than  to  produce  light  or 
conviction. 

In  the  government  of  the  church  there  is  a  choice  of  three  modes 
of  procedure,  each  consistent  with  itself^  though  not  equally  compatible 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  or  Scripture.  We  may  either  open  the 
doors  to  persons  of  all  sentiments  and  persuasions  who  maintain  the 
messiahship  of  Christ ;  or  insist  upon  an  absolute  uniformity  of  belief; 
or  limit  the  necessity  of  agreement  to  articles  deemed  fundamental, 
leaving  subordinate  points  to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment.  The 
strict  Baptists  have  feigned  to  themsdves  a  ^mrth,  of  wl^ch  it  is  not 
less  diflkult  to  form  a  clear  and  consistent  conc^tion,  than  of  a  fourth 
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dimension.  They  have  pursued  the  clew  by  which  other  inquirers  have 
been  conducted  till  they  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  when  they  refused 
to  proceed  a  step  farther,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  single  rea 
son  for  stopping  which  would  not  equally  prove  they  had  already 
proceeded  too  far.  They  have  attempted  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
liberal  principles  with  a  particular  act  of  intolerance ;  and  these,  like 
the  iron  and  clay  in  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  will  not  mix. 
Hence  all  that  want  of  coherence  and  system  in  their  mode  of  reasoning, 
which  might  be  expected  in  a  defence,  not  of  a  theory  so  properly,  as 
of  a  capricious  sally  of  prejudice. 

Before  I  close  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  just  remark  the  sensible 
chagrin  which  the  venerable  Booth  betrays  at  our  insisting  on  the 
distinction  between  fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals  in  religion,  and 
the  singular  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  evade  its  force.  Alter 
observing  that  we  are  wont  in  defence  of  our  practice  to  plead  that  the 
points  at  issue  are  not  fundamental — ^'  Not  fundamental !"  he  indignantly 
exclaims,  ''  not  essential  I  But  in  what  sense  is  submission  to  baptism 
not  essential  ?  To  our  justifying  righteousness,  eur  acceptance  with 
God,  or  our  interest  in  his  favour?  So  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  is 
every  part  of  our  obedience.  They  (the  friends  of  open  communion) 
will  readily  allow  that  an  interest  in  the  Divine  favour  is  not  obtained 
by  miserable  sinners,  but  granted  by  the  eternal  Sovereign ;  and  that 
acceptance  with  tlie  high  and  holy  God  is  not  on  conditions  performed 
by  us,  but  in  consideration  of  the  vicarious  obedience  and  propitiary 
sufferings  of  the  great  Emanuel." 

"  To  the  pure  all  thmgs  are  pure."  In  the  mind  (rf  Mr.  Booth  nothmg 
was  associated  with  this  language,  I  am  persuaded,  but  impressions  of 
piety  and  devotion ;  though  its  unguarded  texture  and  ambiguous  ten- 
dency are  too  maniifest.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  put  any 
other  construction  upon  it  than  this ;  either  that  faith  and  repentance 
are  in  no  respect  conditions  of  salvation,  or  that  adult  baptism  is  of  equal 
necessity  and  importance.  When  it  is  asked,  What  is  essential  to 
salvation  ?  the  gospel  constitution  is  presupposed,  the  great  facts  in 
Christianity  assumed;  and  the  true  import  of  the  inquiry  is,  What  is 
essential  to  a  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  secured  by  the  former, 
in  the  felicity  of  which  the  latter  are  the  basis  ?  in  which  light,  to  reply. 
The  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  egregious  trifling, 
-because,  being  things  out  of  ourselves,  though  the  only  preliminary 
basis  of  human  hope,  it  is  absurd  to  confound  them  with  the  character- 
istic difference  between  such  as  are  saved  and  such  as  perish.  When, 
in  like  manner,  an  inquiry  arises.  What  is  fundamental  in  religion  !  as 
we  must  be  supposed  by  religion  to  intend  a  system  of  doctrines  to  be 
believed  and  of  duties  to  b^  performed,  to  direct  us  to  the  vicarious 
obedience  of  Christ,  not  as  a  necessary  object  of  belief  but  as  a  trans- 
action absolute  and  complete  in  itself  and  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
inherent  distinction  of  character,  the  faith  with  its  renovating  infipence 
to  which  the  promise  of  life  is  attached,  is,  to  speak  in  the  mildest 
terms,  to  reply  in  a  manner  quite  irrelevant ;  and  when  to  this  is  joined 
even  by  implication  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  such  a  distinction,  we 
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are  conducted  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  denial  of  this  is  the 
very  core  of  antinomianism,  to  which  it  is  painful  to  see  so  able  a  writer 
and  80  excellent  a  man  as  Mr.  Booth  make  the  slightest  approach.  We 
would  seriously  ask  whether  it  be  intended  to  deny  that  the  belief  of  any 
doctrines,  or  the  infusion  of  any  principles  or  dispositions  whatever,  is 
essential  to  future  happiness ;  if  this  be  intended,  it  supersedes  the  use 
and  necessity  of  every  branch  of  internal  religion.  If  it  is  not,  we  ask. 
Are  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism  to  be  classed  among  those 
doctrines ! 

Had  we  be^n  contending  for  an  indulgence  towards  such  as  are 
convinced  of  the  obligation  of  believers*  baptism,  but  refuse  to  act  up  to 
their  convictions  and  shrink  from  the  Cross,  some  parts  of  the  expostu- 
lation we  have  quoted  might  be  considered  as  pertinent ;  but  to  attempt 
to  explain  away  a  distinction  the  most  important  in  theology,  the  only 
centre  of  harmony,  the  only  basis  of  peace  and  concord,  and  the  grand 
bulwark  opposed  to  the  sophistry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  an  humiliat- 
ing instance  of  the  temerity  and  imprudimce  incident  to  the  best  of  men. 
The  Jesuit  Twiss,  in  that  controversy  wkh  the  Protestants  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  inimitable  defence  of  their  principles  by  the  immortal 
Chillingworth,  betrayed  the  same  impatience^  with  our  author  at  this 
distinction,  though  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  doctrines  of  a  church 
which  pretends  by  an  appeal  to  an  infallible  tribunal  to  decide  every 
controversy  and  to  preclude  every  doubt. 

Nothing  but  an  absolute  despair  of  giving  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
arguments  drawn  from  this  quarter  could  have  tempted  Mr.  Booth  to 
quarrel  with  a  distinction  so  justly  dear  to  all  Protestants  ;  and  it  is  no 
small  presumption  of  the  justness  of  our  sentiments,  that  the  attempt  to 
refute  them  is  found  to  require  that  subversion  of  the  most  received 
axioms  in  theology,  together  with  the  strange  paradox,  that  while  much 
more  than  we  suppose  is  necessary  to  communion,  nothing  is  essential 
to  salvation.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  embarrassment  of  our 
opponents,  we  feel  it  easy  to  overlook  the  effusions  of  their  discontent ; 
but  as  it  is  not  usual  to  consult  the  enemy  on  the  choice  of  weapons, 
we  shall  continue  to  employ  such  as  we  find  most  efficacious,  though 
they  may  not  be  the  most  pleasant  to  the  touch. 


SECTION  VI. 

The  Impolicy  of  the  Practice  of  Strict  Communion  considered. 

In  the  affairs  of  religion  and  morality,  where  a  Divine  authority  is 
interposed,  the  first  and  chief  attention  is  due  to  its  dictates,  which  we 
are  not  permitted  to  violate  in  the  least  instance,  though  we  proposed 
by  such  violation  to  {Hromote  the  interests  of  religion  itself.  She  scorns 
to  hh  indebted  even  for  conquest  to  a  foreign  force :  "the  weapons  of 
her  warfare  are  not  carnal."  We  have  on  this  account  carefully  ab- 
stained from  urging  the  imprudence  of  4he  measure  we  have  ventured 
to  propose,  from  an  apprehension  that  we  might  he  suspected  of  atteqipl 
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ing  to  bias  the  sufihige  of  our  readers  by  considerations  and  motiTes 
disproportioned  to  the  majesty  of  revealed  truth.  But  having,  as  I 
trust,  sufficiently  shown  that  the  practice  of  strict  communion  derives 
no  support  from  that  quarter,  the  way  is  open  for  the  introduction  of  a 
few  remarks  on  the  natural  tendency  and  effect  of  the  two  opposite 
systems.  I  would  just  premise  that  I  hope  no  offence  will  be  given  to 
Pedobaptists,  by  denominating  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism erroneous^  as  though  it  were  expected  that  our  assertion  should  be 
accepted  for  proof.  It  is  designed  as  a  simple  statement  of  my  opinion, 
and  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  my  reasoning  with  my  stricter  brethren. 

Truth  and  error,  as  they  are  essentially  opposite  in  their  nature,  so 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  perpetuity  and  triumph 
are  not  less  so.  Whatever  retards  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  favourable  to 
error ;  whatever  promotes  it,  to  truth.  But  nothing,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, has  a  greater  tendency  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry 
than  the  spirit  and  feeUng  of  a  party.  Let  a  doctrine,  however  erroneous, 
become  a  party  distinction,  and  it  is  at  once  intrenched  in  interests  and 
attachments  which  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  most  powerful 
artillery  of  reason  to  dislodge  it.  It  becomes  a  point  of  honour  in  the 
leaders  of  such  parties,  which  is  from  thence  communicated  to  their 
followers,  to  defend  and  support  their  respective  peculiarities  to  the 
last ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  shut  their  ears  against  all  the 
pleas  and  remonstrances  by  which  they  are  assailed.  Even  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  are  seldom  aware  how  much  they  are  susceptible  of 
this  sort  of  influence ;  and  ^ile  the  offer  of  a  world  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  engage  them  to  recant  a  known  truth,  or  to  subscribe  an 
acknowledged  error,  they  are  often  retained  in  a  willing  captivity  to 
prejudices  and  opinions  which  have  no  other  support,  and  which,  if  diey 
could  lose  sight  of  party  feelings,  they  would  almost  instantly  abandon. 
To  what  other  cause  can  we  ascribe  the  attachment  of  Fenelon  and  of 
Pascal,  men  of  exalted  genius  and  undoubted  piety,  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  and  other  innumerable  absuitlities  of  the  Church  of 
Rome?  It  is  this  alone  which  has  ensured  a  sort  o(  immortality  to 
those  hideous  productions  of  the  human  mind,  the  shapeless  abortions 
of  night  and  darkness,  which  reason,  left  to  itself,  would  have  crushed  in 
the  moment  of  theur  birth. 

It  is  observable  that  -scientific  truths  make  their  way  in  the  world 
with  much  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  religious.  No  sooner  is  a 
philosophical  opinion  promulgated  than  it  undergoes  at  first  a  severe 
and  rigorous  scrutiny ;  and  if  it  is  found  to  coincide  with  the  results  of 
experiment,  it  is  speedily  adopted,  and  quietly  takes  its  place  among  the 
improvements  of  the  age.  Every  acquisition  of  this  kind  is  considered 
as  a  common  property ;  as  an  accession  to  the  general  stores  of  mental 
opulence.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  nature,  the  further  it  advances  from 
its  head,  not  only  enlarges  its  channel  by  the  accession  of  tributary 
streams,  but  gradually  purifies  itself  fi^m  the  mixture  of  error.  If  we 
search  for  the  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  scientific  improvements 
establish  themselves  in  preference  to  religious,  we  shall  find  it  in  the 
absence  of  combination,  in  there  being  no  class  of  men  closely  united 
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who  hare  an  interest  real  or  imaginary  in  obstructing  their  progress* 
We  hear,  it  is  true,  of  parties  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  but  if  such 
language  is  not  to  be  considered  as  entirely  allusive  and  metaphorical, 
the  ties  which  unite  them  are  so  slight  and  feeble,  compared  to  those 
which  attach  to  religious  societies,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
The  spirit  of  party  was  much  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy  than  in  the  modern,  on  account  of  philosophical  inquiries 
embracing  a  class  of  subjects  which  are  now  considered  as  no  longer 
belonging  to  its  province.  Before  revelation  appeared,  whatever  is  most 
deeply  interesting  in  the  contemplation  of  Godf  of  man,  or  of  a  future 
state  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  philosophy ;  and  hence  it  was  cul- 
tivated with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  moral  sensibility,  that 
solicitude  and  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  respecting  an  invisible  state, 
which  are  now  absorbed  by  the  gospel.  From  that  time  the  departments 
of  theology  and  philosophy  have  become  totally  distinct,  and  Uie  genius 
of  the  former  free  and  unfettered. 

In  religious  inquiries,  few  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  follow  without 
restraint  the  light  of  evidence  and  the  guidance  of  truth,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  previous  engagement  with  a  party ;  and,  though  the 
attachment  to  it  might  originally  be  purely  voluntary,  an4  still  continues 
snch,  the  natural  love  of  consistency,  the  fear  of  shame,  together  with 
other  motives  (Sufficiently  obvious,  powerfully  contribute  to  perpetuate 
and  confirm  it.  When  an  attachment  to  the  fundamental  truths  of 
religion  is  the  basis  of  the  alliance,  the  steadiness,  constancy,  and  per* 
severance  it  produces  are  of  the  utmost  advantage;  and  hence  we 
admire  the  wisdom  of  Christ  in  employing  and  consecrating  the  social 
nature  of  man  in  the  formation  of  a  church.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
calculate  the  benefits  of  the  publicity  and  support  which  Christianity 
derives  from  that  source ;  nor  will  it  be  doubted  that  the  intrepidity 
evinced  in  confessing  the  most  obnoxious  trutt>s,  and  enduring  all  the 
indignities  and  sufferings  which  result  from  their  promulgation,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  The  concentration 
of  the  wills  and  efforts  of  Christians  rendered  the  church  a  powerful 
antagonist  to  the  world.  But  when  the  Christian  profession  became 
split  and  divided  into  separate  comniunities,  each  of  which,  along  with 
certain  fundamental  truths,  retained  a  portion  of  error,  its  reformation 
became  difficult,  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  these  combina- 
tions. Religious  parties  imply  a  tacit  compact^  not  merely  to  sustain 
the  fundamental  truths  of  revelation  (which  was  the  original  design  of 
the  constitution  of  a  church),  but  also  to  uphold  the  incidental  peculiari- 
ties by  which  they  are  distinguished.  They  are  so  many  ramparts  or 
fortifications  erected  in  order  to  give  a  security  and  support  to  certain 
systems  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  beyond  what  they  derive  from  their 
native  force  and  evidence. 

The  difficulty  of  reforming  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  is  great,  in 
a  state  of  things  where  the  fear  of  being  eclipsed,  and  the  anxiety  in 
each  denomination  to  extend  itself  as  much  as  possible,  engage,  in  spite 
of  the  personal  piety  of  its  members,  all  the  solicitude  and  ardotip 
which  are  not  immediately  devoted  to  the  most  essential  truths ;  where 
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correct  conceptions  on  subordinate  subjects  are  scarcely  aimed  at,  but 
the  particular  views  which  the  party  has  adopted  are  either  objects  of 
indolent  acquiescence  or  zealous  attachment.  In  such  a  state,  opmions 
are  no  otherwise  regarded  than  as  they  affect  the  interest  of  a  party ; 
whatever  conduces  to  augment  its  numbers  or  its  credit  must  be  sup- 
ported at  all  events ;  whatever  is  of  a  contrary  tendency,  discoun- 
tenanced and  suppressed.  How  oilen  do  we  find  much  zeal  expended 
in  the  defence  of  sentiments,  recommended  neither  by  their  evidence 
nor  their  importance,  which,  could  their  incorporation  with  an  established 
creed  be  forgotten,  would  be  quietly  consigned  to  oblivion.  Thus  the 
waters  of  life,  instead  of  that  unobstructed  circulation  which  would 
diffuse  health,  fertility,  and  beauty,  are  diverted  from  their  channels  and 
drawn  into  pools  and  reservoirs,  where,  from  their  stagnant  state,  they 
acquire  feculence  and  pollution. 

The  inference  we  would  deduce  from  these  facts  is,  that  if  we  wish 
to  revive  an  exploded  truth,  or  to  restore  an  obsolete  practice,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  a  manner  least  likely 
to  produce  the  collision  of  party.  But  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  sect ;  for  the 
prejudices  of  party  are  always  reciprocal,  and  in  no  instance  is  that 
great  law  of  motion  more  applicable,  that  "  reaction  is  always  equal  to 
action,  and  contrary  thereto."  While  it  is  maintained  as  a  private 
opinion,  by  which  I  mean  one  not  characteristic  of  ?i  sect,  it  stands  upon 
its  proper  merits,  mingles  with  facility  in  different  societies,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  evidence,  and  the  attention  it  excites,  insinuates  itself  like 
leaven,  till  the  whole  is  leavened. 

Such,  it  should  seem,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Baptists  before  the  time 
of  Luther.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  historians, 
that  their  sentiments  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Albigenses,  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  to  whom  the 
crime  of  anabaptism  is  frequently  ascribed  among  other  heresies  :  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  did  not  prevail  universally ;  nor  is  there  the 
smallest  trace  ta  be  discovered  of  its  being  made  a  term  of  communion. 
"When  the  same  opinions  on  this  subject  were  publicly  revived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  most  unfavourable  auspices,  and  allied  with 
turbulence,  anarchy,  and  blood,  no  wonder  they  met  with  an  uawelcome 
reception,  and  that,  contemplated  through  such  a  medium,  they  incurred 
the  reprobation  of  the  wise  and  good.  Whether  the  EngUsh  Baptists 
held  at  first  any  part  of  the  wild  and  seditious  sentiments  of  the  German 
fanatics,  it  is  difficult  to  say  :  supposing  they  did  (of  which  I  am  not 
aware  there  is  the  smallest  evidence),  it  is  certain  they  soon  abandoned 
them,  and  adopted  the  same  system  of  religion  with  other  nonconformists, 
except  on  the  article  of  baptism.  But  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
they  continued  to  insist  on  that  article  as  a  term  of  communion,  by 
which  they  excited  the  resentment  of  other  denominations,  and  facili- 
tated the  means  of  confounding  them  with  the  German  Anabaptists, 
with  whom  they  possessed  nothing  in  common  besides  an  opinion  on 
one  particular  rite.  One  feature  of  resemblance,  however,  joined  to  an 
identity  of  name,  was  sufficient  to  surmount  in  the  public  feeling  the  iia- 
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pression  of  all  the  points  off  discrepancy  or  of  contrast,  and  to  subject 
them  to  a  portion  of  the  infamy  attached  to  the  ferocious  insurgents  of 
Munster.  From  that  period,  the  success  of  the  Baptist  sentiments 
became  identified  withr  the  growth  of  a  sect  which,  rising  under  the 
most  unfavourable  auspices,  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  resources  of 
wordly  influence  and  the  means  of  popular  attraction ;  and  an  opinion 
which,  by  its  native  simplicity  and  evidence,  is  entitled  to  command  the 
suffrages  of  the  world,  was  pent  up  and  confined  within  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  a  party,  where  it  laboured  under  an  insupportable  weight  of 
prejudice.  It  was  seldom  examined  by  an  impartial  appeal  to  the 
sacred  oracles,  or  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  whimsical 
appendage  of  a  sect,  who  disgraced  themselves  at  the  outset  by  the 
most  criminal  excesses,  and  were  at  no  subsequent  period  eufficiently 
distinguished  by  talents  or  numbers  to  command  general  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  zeal  to  overshoot  its  mark.  If  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  Baptists  had  been  consulted  on  the  most 
effectual  method  of  rendering  their  principles  unpopular,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  recommended  the  very  measures  we  have 
pursued :  the  first  and  most  obvious  efiect  of  which  has  been  to  regene- 
rate art  inconceivable  mass  of  prejudice  in  other  denominations.  To 
proclaim  to  the  world  our  determination  to  treat  as  "heathen  men  and 
publicans"  all  who  are  not  immediately  prepared  to  concur  with  our 
views  of  baptism,  what  is  it  less  than  the  language  of  hostility  and 
defiance ;  admirably  adapted  to  discredit  the  party  which  exhibits,  and 
the  principles  which  have  occasioned,  such  a  conduct  ?  By  thus  in- 
vesting these  principles  with  an  importance  which  does  not  belong  to 
them,  by  making  them  coextensive  with  the  existence  of  a  church, 
they  have  indisposed  men  to  listen  to  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
supported ;  and  attempting  to  establish  by  authority  the  unanimity 
which  should  be  the  fruit  of  conviction,  have  deprived  themselves  of 
the  most  effectual  means  of  producing  it.  To  say  that  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  is  not  adapted  to  convince,  that  refusing  Pedobaptists  the 
right  of  communion  has  no  tendency  to  produce  a  phange  of  views,  is 
to  employ  most  inadequate  language :  it  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  the 
contrary;  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  impressions  most  unfavourable 
to  the  system  with  which  it  is  connected,  impressions  which  the  gentlest 
minds  find  it  difiicult  to  distinguish  from  the  effects  of  insult  and  degra- 
dation. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  this  sort  of  reaction  that  prejudice  is 
excited  unfavourable  to  the  extension  of  our  principles ;  but  by  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  self-defence.  Upon  the  system  of  strict  commu- 
nion, the  moment  a  member  of  a  Pedobaptist  church  becomes  convinced 
of  the  invalidity  of  his  infant  baptism,  he  must  deem  it  obligatory  upon 
him  to  relinquish  his  station,  and  dissolve  his  connexion  with  the 
church;  and  as  superiority  of  ministerial  talents  and  character  is  a 
mere  matter  of  preference,  but  duty  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  must  at 
all  events  connect  himself  with  a  Baptist  congregation  whatever  sacri- 
fice it  may  cost  him,  and  whatever  loss  he  may  incur.  Though  his 
pastor  should  possess  the  profundity  and  unction  of  an  Edwards,  or 
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the  eloquence  of  a  Spencer,  he  must  quit  him  for  the  most  superficial 
declaimer^  rather  than  be  guilty  of  spiritual  fornication.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  principles  fraught  with  such  a  corollary  not  to  be  contem- 
plated with  anxiety  by  our  Pedobaptist  brethren,  who,  however  they 
might  be  disposed  to  exercise  candour  towards  our  sentiments,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  most  disorganizing  ten- 
dency in  this  their  usual  appendage.  Viewed  in  such  a  connexion,  their 
prevalence  is  a  blow  at  the  very  root  of  Pedobaptist  societies,  since  the 
moment  we  succeed  in  making  a  convert,  we  disqualify  him  for  con- 
tinuing a  member.  We  deposite  a  seed  of  alienation  and  discord, 
which  threatens  their  dissolution,  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
other  denominations  should  be  tempted  to  compare  us  to  the  £u- 
phratean  horsemen  in  the  Apocalypse,  who  are  described  as  *^  having 
tails  like  scorpions,  and  with  them  they  did  hurt." 

To  these  causes  we  must  undoubtedly  impute  the  superior  degree  of 
prejudice  displayed  by  that  class  of  Christians  to  whom  we  make  the 
nearest  approach,  compared  to  such  as  are  separated  from  us  by  a  wider 
interval.  A  disposition  to  fair  and  liberal  concession  on  the  points  at 
issue  is  almost  confined  to  the  members  of  established  churches  ;  and 
while  the  most  celebrated  Episcopal  divines,  both  Popish  and  Pro- 
testant, as  well  as  those  of  the  Scotch  church,  feel  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  the  import  of  the  word  baptize  is^  to  immerse,  that  such 
was  the  primitive  mode  of  baptism,  and  that  the  right  of  infants  to  that 
ordinance  is  rather  to  be  sustained  on  the  ground  of  ancient  usage  than 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  our  dissenting  brethren  are  displeased  with 
these  concessions,  deny  there  is  any  proof  that  immersion  was  ever  used 
in  primitive  times,  and  speak  of  the  extension  of  baptism  to  infants  with 
as  much  confidence  as  though  it  were  amon^  the  plainest  and  moat  unde- 
niable dictates  of  revelation.* 

To  such  a  height  has  this  animosity  been  carried,  that  there  are  not 
wanting  persons  who  seem  anxious  to  revive  the  recollection  of  Munster, 
and  by  republishing  the  narrative  of  the  enormities  perpetrated  there,  under 
the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Baptists,  to  implicate  us  in  the  infamy  and 
guilt  of  those  transactions.     While  we  must  reprobate  such  a  spirit,  we 

*  Campbell,  speaking  of  the  authors  of  the  vulgar  version,  observes,—"  Some  words  they  have 
*«asferred  ftom  the  original  into  their  language ;  others  they  have  translated.  But  it  would  not 
be  always  easy  to  find  their  reason  for  making  this  difl^nee.  Thus,  the  won!  n^ro/iii  they  have 
translated  ctrcumciaio,  which  exactly  corresponds  in  etymology ;  but  the  word  ^tmaiia  they  have 
retained,  changing  only  the  letters  from  Greek  to  Roman.  Yet  the  latter  was  just  as  susceptible  of 
a  literal  version  into  Latin  as  the  former.  ImmersiOj  tinctw^  answers  as  exactly  in  one  case,  as  cir- 
cumcisio  in  the  other."  A  little  after  he  observes, "  I  should  think  the  word  immersion  (which,  though 
of  Latin  origin,  is  an  ESngliiih  noun,  regularly  formed  from  the  word  to  immerse)  a  better  English  name 
than  baptism,  were  we  now  at  liberty  to  make  a  choice :  bnt  we  are  not."-— Pre/imiTwry  Dissertations 
to  the  Translation  of  the  Gospelsy  p.  354,  355.  4to  ed.  He  elsewhere  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
strongest  instances  of  prejudice,  that  he  has  known  some  persons  of  piety  who  have  denied  that  the 
word  baptize  signifies  to  immerse. 

With  respect  to  the  subjecty  it  is  worthy  of.  observation  that  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  scheme 
of  popish  doctrine  and  discipline  called  the  /ntertm  enumerate  the  baptism  of  infonts  among  trudi' 
tionsj  and  that  in  the  most  emphatic  maimer.  For,  having  stated  that  the  church  has  two  rales  of 
faith,  Scripture  and  tradition,  they  observe,  after '  treating  of  the  first,  **ecclesia  habet  quoque  tradi- 
Hones,  inter  alia  baptismus  panmlorum,"  dec.  They  mention,  however,  no  other ;  ftom  whenco 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  they  considered  this  as  the  strongest  instance  of  t$at  species  of  rules.  The 
total  silence  of  Scripture  has  induced  not  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  to  consider  infant 
baptism  not  of  EMvine  right ;  among  whom,  were  we  disposed  to  boast  of  great  names,  we  might 
mention  Salmasius,  Suicer,  and,  above  all,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  houest 
WhlstoQ,  frequently  declared  to  him  his  conviction  that  the  Baptists  were  the  only  Christians  who 
had  not  symbolized  with  the  Church  of  Rome.— See  WJUstw's  Memoirs  qf  kia  own  li^ 
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are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion 
is  admirably  adapted  to  excite  it  in  minds  of  a  certain  order. 

That  practice  is  not  less  objectionable  on  another  ground.  By  dis- 
couraging Pedobaptists  from  frequenting  our  assemblies,  it  militates 
against  the  most  effectual  means  of  diffusing  the  sentiments  which  we 
consider  most  consonant  to  the  sacred  oracles.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  pious  worshippers  will  attend,  except  from  absolute  necessity, 
where  they  are  detained,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  courts  of  the  gen- 
tiles, and  denied  access  to  the  interior  privileges  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  congregations,  accordingly,  where  this  practice  prevails,  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  persons  of  our  own  persuasion,  who  are 
so  far  from  requiring  an  additional  stimulus,  that  it  is  much  oflener 
necessary  to  restrain  than  to  excite  their  ardour,  while  the  only  description 
of  persons  who  could  be  possibly  benefited  by  instruction  are  out  of  its 
reach ;  compelled  by  this  intolerant  practice  to  join  societies  where  they 
will  hear  nothing  but  what  is  adapted  to  confirm  them  in  their  ancient 
prejudices.  Thus,  an  impassable  barrier  is  erected  between  the  Bap- 
tists and  other  denominations,  in  consequence  of  which  few  opportu- 
nities are  afforded  of  trying  the  effect  of  calm  and  serious  argumentation 
in  situations  where  alone  it  could  prove  effectual.  In  those  Baptist 
churches  in  which  an  opposite  plan  has  been  adopted,  the  attendance 
of  such  as  are  not  of  our  sentiments,  meeting  with  no  discouragement, 
is  often  extensive ;  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists,  by  participating  in  the 
same  privileges,  become  closely  united  in  the  ties,  of  friendship ;  of 
which  the  effect  is  uniformly  found  to  be  a  perpetual  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  former,  compared  to  the  latter,  till  in  some  societies  the 
opposite  sentiments  have  nearly  subsided  and  disappeared. 

Nor  is  this  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  things, 
supposing  us  to  have  truth  on  our  side.  For,  admitting  this  to  be  the 
case,  what  can  give  permanence  to  the  sentiments  to  which  we  are 
opposed,  except  a  recumbent  indolence  or  an  active  prejudice  ?  And  is 
it  not  evident  that  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion  has  the  strongest 
tendency  to  foster  both  those  evils,  the  former  by  withdrawing,  I  might 
say  repelling,  the  erroneous  from  the  best  means  of  instruction, — the 
latter  by  the  apparent  harshness  and  severity  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  • 
It  is  not  by  keeping  at  a  distance  from  mankind  that  we  must  expect  to 
acquire  an  ascendency  over  them,  but  by  approaching,  by  conciliating 
them,  and  securing  a  passage  to  their  understanding  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  hearts.  Truth  will  glide  into  the  mind  through  the  channel 
of  the  affections,  which,  were  it  to  approach  in  the  naked  majesty  of 
evidence,  would  meet  with  a  certain  repulse. 

Betraying  a  total  ignoranco  or  forgetfulness  of  these  indubitable  facts, 
what  is  the  conduct  of  our  opponents  ?  They  assume  a  menacing  aspect, 
proclaim  themselves  the  only  true  church,  and  assert  that  they  alone 
are  entitled  to  the  Christian  sacraments.  None  are  alarmed  at  this 
language,  none  are  induced  to  submit ;  but  turning  with  a  smile  or  a 
frown  to  gentler  leaders,  they  leave  us  to  triumph  without  a  combat, 
and  to  dispute  without  an  opponent. 

If  we  consider  the  way  in  which  men  are  led  to  form  just  conclu- 
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sions  on  the  principal  subjects  of  controversy,  we  shall  not  often  find 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  an  independent  eflfort  of  mind,  determined  to  search 
for  truth  in  her  most  hidden  recesses,  and  discover  her  under  e very- 
disguise.  The  number  of  such  elevated  spirits  is  small ;  and  though 
evidence  is  the  only  source  of  rational  conviction,  a  variety  of  favour- 
able circumstances  usually  contributes  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the 
mind,  such  as  frequent  intercourse,  a  favourable  disposition  towards  the 
party  which  maintains  it,  habits  of  deference  and  respect,  and  gratitude 
for  benefits  received.  The  practice  of  confining  the  communion  to  our 
own  denomination  seems  studiously  contrived  to  preclude  us  from  these 
advantages,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  policy  of  intolerance  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of 
inspiring  fear.  The  Church  of  Rome  for  many  ages  practised  it  with 
infinite  advantage,  because  she  possessed  ample  means  of  intimidation 
Her  pride  grew  with  her  success,  her  intolerance  with  her  pride ;  and 
she  did  not  aspire  to  the  lofty  pretension  of  being  the  only  true  church 
till  she  saw  monarchs  at  her  feet  and  held  kingdoms  in  chains ;  till 
she  was  flushed  with  victory,  giddy  with  her  elevation,  and  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  saints.  But  what  was  policy  in  her  would  be  the  height 
of  infatuation  in  us,  who  are  neither  entitled  by  our  situation  nor  by 
our  crimes  to  aspire  to  this  guilty  pre-eminence.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  few  of  our  brethren  have  duly  reflected  on  the  strong  resemblance 
which  subsists  between  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
principles  implied  in  strict  communion ;  both  equally  intolerant ;  the 
one  armed  with  pains  and  penalties,  the  other,  I  trust,  disdaining  such 
aid ;  the  one  the  intolerance  of  power,  the  other  of  weakness. 

From  a  full  conviction  that  our  views  as  a  denomination  correspond 
with  the  dictates  of  Scripture,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  entertain  a 
doubt  of  their  ultimate  prevalence ;  but  unless  we  retraca  our  steps, 
and  cultivate  a  cordial  union  with  our  fellow-christians,  I  greatly  ques- 
tion whether  their  success  will  in  any  degree  be  ascribable  to  our  eflforts. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  light  will  arise  in  another  quarter, 
from  persons  by  whom  we  are  unknown,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  are  led  to  examine  the  Scripture  with  per- 
fect impartiality,  and  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit  after  truth,  alike  to 
overlook  the  misconduct  of  those  who  have  opposed  and  of  those  who 
have  maintained  it. 

Happily,  the  final  triumph  of  truth  is  not  dependent  on  human  modes 
of  exhibition.  Man  is  the  recipient,  not  the  author,  of  it ;  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  his  off*spring,  its  indissoluble  relation 
to  whom  is  a  surer  pledge  of  its  perpetuity  and  support  than  finite 
power  or  policy.  While  we  are  at  a  certainty  respecting  the  final  issue, 
♦'  the  times  and  the  seasons  God  hath  put  in  his  own  power  ;'*  nor  are 
we  evermore  liable  to  err  than  when,  in  surveying  the  purposes  of  God, 
we  descend  from  the  elevation  of  general  views  to  a  minute  specifica- 
tion  of  times  and  instruments.  How  long  the  ordinance  of  baptism  in 
its  purity  and  simplicity  may  be  doomed  to  neglect  it  is  not  for  us  to 
conjecture ;  but  of  this  we  are  fully  persuaded,  it  will  never  be  gene- 
rally restored  to  the  church  through  the  medium  of  a  party.     This 
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mode  of  procedure  has  been  already  sufficiently  tried,  and  is  found 
utterly  ineffectuaL 

>  The  labour  bestowed  upon  these  sheets  has  not  arisen  from  an  in- 
difference to  the  interests  of  truth,  but  from  a  sincere  wish  to  promote 
them,  by  disengaging  it  from  the  unnatural  confinement  in  which  it  has 
been  detained  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  its  advocates.  How  far  the 
reasoning  adduced  or  the  spirit  displayed  on  this  subject  is  entitled  to 
approbation  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  religious  public.  If  any 
offence  has  been  given  by  the  appearance  of  unbecoming  severity,  it 
will  give  me  real  concern ;  and  the  more  so  because  there  are  not  a  few 
among  our  professed  opponents  in  this  controversy  to  whom  I  look  up 
with  undissembled  esteem  and  veneration. 

Having  omitted  nothing  which  appeared  essentially  connected  with 
the  subject,  I  hasten  to  close  this  disquisition ;  previously  to  which  it 
may  not  be  improper  briefly  to  recall  the  attention  to  the  principal  topics 
of  argument.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  practice  of  strict 
communion  derives  no  support  from  the  supposed  priority  of  baptism  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  order  of  institution,  which  order  is  exactly 
the  reverse ;  that  it  is  not  countenanced  by  the  tenor  of  the  apostles' 
commission,  nor  by  apostolic  precedent,  the  spirit  of  which  is  in  our 
favour,  proceeding  on  principles  totally  dissimilar  to  the  case  under 
discussion  ;  that  the  opposite  practice  is  enforced  by  the  obligations  of 
Christian  charity ;  that  it  is  indubitably  comprehended  within  the  canon 
which  enjoins  forbearance  towards  mistaken  brethren ;  that  thtf  system 
of  our  opponents  unchurches  every  Pedobaptist  community ;  that  it  rests 
on  no  general  principle;  that  it  attempts  to  establish  an  impossible 
medium ;  that  it  inflicts  a  punishment  which  is  capricious  and  unjust ; 
and  finally,  that  by  fomenting  prejudice  and  precluding  the  most 
eflfectual  means  of  conviction,  it  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Should  the  reasoning  under  any  one  of  these  heads  be  found  to  be 
conclusive,  however  it  may  fail  in  others,  it  will  go  far  towards  estab- 
lishing our  leading  position,  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  establish 
terms  of  communion  which  are  not  terms  of  salvation.  With  high  con- 
sideration of  the  talents  of  many  of  my  brethren  who  diffcBr  from  me, 
I  have  yet  no  apprehension  that  the  sum  total  of  the  argument  admits  a 
satisfactory  reply. 

A  tender  consideration  of  human  imperfection  is  not  merely  the  dic- 
tate of  revelation,  but  the  law  of  nature,  exemplified  in  the  most 
striking  manner  in  the  conduct  of  Him  whom  we  all  profess  to  follow. 
How  wide  the  interval  which  separated  his  religious  knowledge  and 
attainments  from  that  of  his  disciples ;  he,  the  fountain  of  illumination, 
they  encompassed  with  infirmities  !  But  did  he  recede  from  them  on 
that  accoimt  ?  No :  he  drew  the  bond  of  union  closer,  imparted  suc- 
cessive streams  of  effulgence,  till  he  incorporated  his  spirit  with  theirs, 
and  elevated  them  into  a  nearer  resemblance  of  himself.  In  imitating 
by  our  conduct  towards  our  mistaken  brethren  this  great  exemplar,  we 
cannot  err.  By  walking  together  with  them  as  far  as  we  are  agreed, 
our  agreement  will  extend,  our  dififerences  lessen,  and  love,  which 
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rejoieeth  in  the  truth,  will  gradually  open  our  hearts  to^  higher  and  nobler 
inspirations. 

Might  we  indulge  a  hope  that  not  only  our  denomination,  but  every 
other  description  of  Christians,  would  act  upon  these  principles,  we 
should  hail  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  and  consider  it  as  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  church  than  the  annals  of  time 
have  yet  recorded.  In  th^  accomplishment  of  our  Saviour's  prayer,  we 
should  behold  a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  which  the 
most  impious  could  not  resist;  we  should  behold  in  the  church  a 
peaceful  haven,  inviting  us  to  retire  from  the  tossings  and  perils  of  this 
unquiet  ocean  to  a  sacred  enclosure,  a  sequestered  spot,  which  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  world  were  not  permitted  to  invade, 

"  IntiM  aquffl  duIceSf  vivoqae  aedllia  nxo : 
Nympharam  domus.    Hie  fessas  non  vincnla  naves 
UUa  leaent :  unco noo  adligat  ancboraiiiorBiL"— Vir^. 

The  genius  of  the  gospel,  let  it  once  for  all  be  remembered,  is  not 
ceremonial  but  spiritual,  consisting,  not  in  meats  or  drinks,  or  outward 
observances,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  such  interior  graces  as  compose 
the  essence  of  virtue,  perfect  the  character,  and  purify  the  heart. 
These  form  the  soul  of  religion ;  all  the  rest  are  but  her  terrestrial 
attire,  which  she  will  lay  aside  when  she  passes  the  threshold  of 
eternity.  When,  therefore,  the  obligations  of  humility  and  love  come 
into  competition  with  a  punctual  observance  of  external  rites,  the 
genius  of  religion  will  easily  determine  to  which  we  should  incline : 
but  when  the  question  is,  not  whether  we  shall  attend  to  them  ourselves, 
but  whether  we  shall  enforce  them  on  others,  the  answer  is  still  more 
ready.  All  attempts  to  urge  men  forward,  even  in  the  right  path,  be- 
yond the  measure  of  their  light,  are  impracticable  in  our  situation,  if 
they  were  lawful ;  and  unlawtoil,  if  they  were  practicable.  Augment 
their  light,  conciliate  their  affections,  and  they  will  follow  of  their  own 
accord. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

An  objection  to  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  the  origin  of  Christian 
baptism  to  the  commission  which  the  apostles  received  at  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  may  possibly  be  urged  from  the  baptisms  performed  by 
his  disciples  during  his  personal  ministry ;  and  as  no  notice  is  taken 
of  that  circumstance  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  observations  to  the  reader : — ^We  are  informed  by  one  of  the 
evangelists,  that  Christ,  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  disciples,  at  one 
period  **  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John."*  The  following 
remarks  may  possibly  cast  some  light  on  this  subject  :— 

*JblmiT.  1. 
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1.  A  Divine  commission  was  given  to  the  son  of  Zechariah  to  an- 
nounce the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah ;  or,  which  is  equiva- 
lent, to  declare  that  ^nhe  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,"  with  an 
injunction  solemnly  to  immerse  in  water  as  many  as,  in  consequence 
of  that  intelligence,  professed  repentance  and  reformation  of  life  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  been  known  to  initiate  his  disciples 
by  that  rite,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Baptist,  or  the  Immerser.  The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent 
respecting  any  mission  to  baptize  apart  from  his.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  performed  that  cere- 
mony ;  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  prodigious  mmtitudes  who  flocked 
to  him,  the  ^'  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,"  it  seems  scarcely  practicable :  he  most  probably  em- 
ployed coadjutors,  though,  the  practice  having  originated  with  him,  it 
was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  evangelists  to  notice  that  circumstance. 

2.  Our  Lord,  who  had  already  evinced  the  profoundest  respect  to  his 
mission  by  receiving  baptism  at  his  hands,  was,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  the  Messiah,  undoubtedly  authorized  personally  to  perform  any 
religious  rite  or  office  which  was  at  that  time  in  force,  as  well  as  to 
delegate  to  others  the  power  of  performing  it ;  and  as  immersion,  in 
token  of  repentance  and  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  at 
hand,  was  an  important  branch  of  the  religion  then  obligatory,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  propriety  that  he  not  only  submitted  to  it  himself,  but 
authorized  his  disciples  to  perform  it.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinct  rite  or  ordinance ;  and  since  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  distinct  signification,  it  could  not  be  considered  as 
originating  a  new  constitution,  but  as  a  mere  co-operation  with  his  fore- 
runner in  one  and  the  same  work. 

3.  We  have  already  shown  at  large  that  the  principal  difference 
between  John's  baptism  and  that  which  the  apostles  were  commissioned 
to  perform  after  our  Saviour's  ascension  consisted  in  the  former  not 
being  celebrated  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  there  is  just  as  much 
difficulty  in  supposing  it  performed  by  his  disciples  in  that  name,  during 
his  abode  on  earth,  as  by  his  forerunner.  It  would  have  equally  de- 
feated the  purpose  of  that  caution  which  he  uniformly  maintained ;  and 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  strictly  charge  his  disciples  to  tell 
no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ,  while  he  authorized  them  to  disclose 
that  very  secret  to  the  mixed  multitude  as  often  as  they  baptized ;  nor 
could  the  use  of  his  name  in  that  ordinance  be  separated  from  such  a 
disclosure. 

4.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  John  and  our  Lord 
(by  the  hands  of  his  disciples)  both  baptized  at  the  same  period :  their 
ministry  was  contemporary.  Now  if  we  assert  that  our  Lord  enjoined 
one  confession  of  faith  in  baptism,  and  John  another,  we  shall  have 
different  dispensations  of  religion  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  and  must 
suppose  the  people  were  under  an  obligation  to  believe  one  thing  as 
the  disciples  of  John,  and  another  as  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But  this 
it  is  impossible  to  admit.  There  is  unquestionably,  at  all  seasons,  a 
perfect  harmony  in  the  economies  of  reli^dion,  so  that  two  different 
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ones  are  never  in  force  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  first  ceases 
when  the  next  succeeds,  just  as  Judaism  was  abolished  by  Christianity, 
and  the  patriarchal  dispensation  superseded  by  Judaism.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assert  that  the  dispensations  of  religion  are  not  obliga- 
tory, one  light  in  which  they  must  be  considered  is  that  of  different 
laws,  or  codes  of  law ;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  laws  that  the 
new  one,  except  it  be  merely  declaratory,  invariably  repeals  the  old. 
In  whatever  particular  it  differs,  it  necessarily  abolishes  or  annuls  the 
fonuer.  But  as  John  continued  to  baptize  by  Divine  authority  at  the 
same  time  with  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  evident  his  institution 
was  not  superseded ;  consequently,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
subsist  in  conjunction  with  the  baptism  performed  by  our  Lord  through 
the  hands  of  his  apostles.  But,  for  the  reason  already  alleged,  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  unless  it  had  been  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
inference  I  wish  to  deduce  from  the  whole  is,  that  the  baptisms  cele- 
brated by  Christ's  disciples  during  his  personal  ministry  in  no  respect 
differed  from  John's,  either  in  the  action  itself  or  in  the  import,  but 
were  merely  a  joint  execution  of  the  same  work ;  agreeably  to  which, 
we  find  a  perfect  identity  in  the  language  which  our  Saviour  enjoined 
his  disciples  to  use,  and  in  the  preaching  of  John  :\"  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  Whatever  information  our  Lord  imparted 
to  his  disciples  beyond  that  which  was  communicated  by  his  forerunner 
(which  we  all  know  was  much)  was  given  in  detached  portions,  ai 
distinct  intervals,  and  was  never  imbodied  or  incorporated  with  any 
positive  institution  till  after  his  ascension,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  conmiencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  its  strictest  sense. 
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PREFACE. 


Whether  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  has  acted  judiciously 
in  noticing  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Plea,  <&c.  it  is  not  for  him  to 
determine.  He  was  certainly  not  induced  to  reply  by  any  apprehension 
that  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  would  produce  much  effect  on  candid 
and  enlightened  minds :  but  he  recollected  that  what  is  not  answered 
is  often  deemed  unanswerable.  He  has  confined  himself,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  to  that  branch  of  the  controversy  which  relates  to  the 
baptism  of  John;  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  parts  will  more 
properly  occur  in  reply  to  a  work  which  is  already  announced  to  the 
public  by  a  person  of  distinguished  reputation.  With  an  answer  to  that 
publication  it  is  the  decided  resolution  of  this  author  to  terminate  his 
part  of  the  controversy. 

Leicester,  February  14,  1816. 
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Though  the  author  of  the  "  Plea  for  Primitive  Communion"  has 
not  thought  fit  to  annex  his  name  to  that  publication,  as  truth  alone  is 
the  legitimate  object  of  controversy,  his  claim  to  attention  may  be  justly 
considered  as  little,  if  at  all,  impaired  by  that  omission.  Religious  inquiry 
is  an  affair  of  principles,  not  of  persons ;  and  under  whatever  shape  an 
author  chooses  to  present  himself  to  the  public,  he  is  entitled  to  notice 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  his  conceptions  and  the  candour  of  his 
spirit.  How  far  the  author  under  present  consideration  is  possessed  of 
these  qualities  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  public. 

As  he  has  confined  nearly  his  whole  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  John's  baptism  with  the  ordinance  now  in  force,  without 
pretending  to  enter  into  the  general  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  this 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  separate  discussion,  and  is  in  itself  of 
some  moment,  the  following  pages  will  be  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the 
sentiments  which  have  been  already  advanced  on  that  subject. 

Previously  to  this,  however,  the  patience  of  the  reader  is  entreated  for 
a  few  moments,  while  we  endeavour  clearly  to  state  the  hearing  of  this 
question  on  the  controversy  with  which  it  has  been  connected.  It  was 
in  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  his  opponents,  rather  than  his  own, 
that  the  author  was  induced  to  bestow  so  much  attention  upon  it  in  his 
former  treatise,  persuaded  as  he  is  that  its  connexion  with  the  point  m 
debate  is  casual  and  incidental,  rather  than  real  and  intrinsic  ;  since  the 
only  possible  advantage  to  the  cause  of  mixed  communion,  resulting 
from  its  decision,  is  the  overthrow  of  an  argument  most  feebly  con- 
structed. To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  admission  of  what  our  opponents  contend  for  would  merely 
prove  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  promulgated  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  in  determining  a  question  of  duty  resulting 
from  positive  laws,  the  era  of  their  promulgation  is  a  consideration 
totally  foreign ;  we  have  merely  to  consider  what  is  enjoined^  and  to 
what  description  of  persons  or  things  the  regulation  applies,  without 
troubling  ourselves  to  inquire  into  the  chronological  order  of  its  enact- 
ment.  bHhe  detaib  of  civil  life,  ho  man  thinks  of  regulating  his  actions 
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by  an  appeal  to  the  respectiTe  dates  of  the  existing  laws,  bnt  solely  by 
a  regard  to  their  just  interpretation ;  and  were  it  once  admitted  as  a 
maxim  that  the  particular  law  latest  enacted  must  invariably  be  last 
obeyed,  the  affairs  of  mankind  would  fall  into  utter  confusion.  It 
would  be  the  highest  presumption  tp  pretend  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the 
breast  of  the  legislator,  and  into  reasons  of  state,  as  to  form  a  conjecture 
on  the  comparative  importance  of  our  duties,  or  the  respective  relations 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  by  an  appeal  to  the  distinct  periods  in 
which  the  laws  were  promulgated;  nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in 
supposing  it  possible  that,  for  the  wisest  purposes,  the  law  which  is  last 
enacted  may  prescribe  the  performance  of  an  action  antecedently  to  a 
different  one  enjoined  by  a  prior  enactment.  Besides,  the  most  exten- 
sive branch  of  the  system  of  rules  which  is  in  force  in  this,  and  perhaps 
in  most  other  countries,  arisei^  out  of  immemorial  customs,  which  it 
would  baffle  the  profoundest  antiquarian  to  trace  to  their  origin ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  the  principle  in  question  is  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  widest  department  of  legal  obligations.  It  is  a  p^^iple  as  repug- 
nant to  the  nature  of  Divine  as  it  is  to  human  legislation.  It  appears 
from  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  that  sacrificial  rites  were  ordained 
much  earlier  than  circumcision,  but  no  sooner  was  the  latter  enjoined, 
than  it  demanded  the  earliest  attention  ;  and  the  offerings  prescribed  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  did  not  precede  but  were  subsequent  to  the  ceremony 
of  circumcision. 

In  the  case  of  moral  obligations,  no  one  pretends  that  their  reciprocal 
relation  and  dependence  is  to  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  the  distinct 
periods  of  their  institution :  their  co-existence  with  human  nature  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  applying  such  a  test ;  and  he  who  consults 
impartially  the  dictates  of  conscience,  confirmed  and  enlightened  by 
revelation,  will  seldom  feel  himself  embarrassed  witli  respect  either  to 
the  nature  or  the  order  of  his  duties. 

In  the  case  of  positive  duties,  that  is,  such  as  result  entirely  from  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  voice  of  nature  is 
silent,  how  far  they  are  so  inseparably  linked  together  as  to  form  a 
moral  whole,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  omission  of  one  part  renders  an 
attention  to  the  other  a  nullity,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  language 
of  the  institute.  To  attempt  to  establish  any  conclusion  where  that  is 
silent  is  at  once  to  incur  the  censure  justly  attached  to  the  application 
of  hypothesis  in  the  interpretation  of  positive  laws,  with  this  additional 
aggravation,  that  the  hypothesis  adopted  on  the  present  occasion  is  at 
least  as  precarious  and  unfounded  as  the  worst  of  those  by  which  the 
advocates  of  infant  baptism  have  attempted  to  vindicate  their  practice. 
With  unparalleled  inconsistency,  while  the  champions  of  strict  com- 
munion affect  on  the  subject  of  baptism  the  utmost  veneration  for  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  they  are  driven  in  support  of  their  sentiments  to 
appeal,  not  to  what  is  enjoined — ^not  to  a  syllable  of  Scripture,  but  to  a 
chronological  deduction  of  positive  rites ;  a  hard  necessity  surely,  and 
the  more  so  when  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  this  their  forlorn 
post  is  untenable. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  objections  of  the  author  of  the  Plem 
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fD  the  BtatemcBto  which  hare  been  made  on  the  subject  of  John's 
baptism*  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  groonds  on 
which  it  was  affirmed  to  be  es6enti£^lly  distinct  from  the  ordinance  now 
in  use.  To  such  as  have  not  perused  the  former  treatise,  the  discussion 
would  scarcely  be  intelligible  without  it;  to  such  as  have,  it  is  possible 
some  particulars  may  be  presented  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  not  have  failed  to 
remark  that  the  rite  performed  by  John  is  rarely,  if  ever,  introduced 
without  the  addition  of  some  explanatory  phrase,  or  epithet,  intended 
apparently  to  distinguish  it  from  every  preceding  or  subsequent  religious 
observance.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  denominate  the  baptism  of  John, 
on  other  occasions  baptism  in  water,  and  the  baptism  of  repentance, 
but  is  never  expressed  in  the  absolute  form  in  which  the  mention  of 
Christian  baptism  invariably  occurs.  When  the  twelve  disciples  at 
Ephesus  ace  asked  into  what  (i.  e,  into  what  profession)  they  were 
baptized,  they  reply  into  the  baptism  of  John.  Though  innumerable 
persons  were  teptized  by  St.  Paul,  we  read  of  90  such  expression  as 
the  baptistn  of  Paul ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
he  expresses  a  sort  of  pious  horror  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  suppo-* 
sition.  Whoever  considers  the  extreme  precision  which  the  inspired 
historians  maintain  in  the  choice  of  the  terms  employed  to  represent 
religious  ordinances,  will  perceive  this  circumstance  to  possess  con«> 
siderable  weight. 

It  derives  much  additional  strength,  however,  from  reflecting  that 
John's  baptism  is  not  only  distinctty  characterized  in  the  evangelical 
narratives,  but  that  he  himself  contrasts  it  with  a  superior  one,  ^ich 
be  directs  his  hearers  to  expect  at  the  hand  of  the  Messiah.  *^I 
indeed,"  said  he,  **  baptize  you  in  water,  but  there  standeth  one  among 
you,  whose  shoe-latchets  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose ;  he  shall  baptize 
you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  fire ;"  referring  unquestionably  to  that 
redundance  of  prophetic  and  mkaculous  gifls  which  were  bestowed  on 
the  church  after  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  We  accordingly  find,  that 
after  his  resurrection  our  Lord  commissioned  his  apostles  to  teach  and 
baptize  all  nations,  the  execution  of  which  order  was  usually  accom" 
panied  by  the  collation  of  such  gifls  on  believers  as  fully  corresponded 
to  those  predictions.  Though  He  who  is  confined  to  no  times  or  sea^ 
sons  was  pleased  in  some  instances  to  communicate  these  preternatural 
endowments  previously  to  the  act  of  baptizmg,  at  others  not  in  con- 
nexion with  that  rite,  yet  that  they  were  its  usual  and  expected  con- 
comitants is  evident  from  the  language  of  St  Paul  to  die  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  who,  not  having  heard  of  such  an  efiusion  of  the  Spirit,  were 
interrogated  in  the  foUowing  terms :  ^  Into  what  then  were  ye  bap 
tizedr  a  question  totally  irrelevant  but  upon  the  supposition  that  these 
gifls  were  the  usual  appendage  or  effect  of  that  ordinance.  No  such 
consequences  followed  the  rite  administered  by  John;  an  important 
dispanty,  to  which  he  himself  repeatedly  directed  the  attention  of  his 
followers,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  his  personal  inferiority  to  him  that  was 
to  eome^  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony  he  admmistered  to  that  which 
should  usher  in  the  succeeding  dispensation.    In  exaet  agreement  with 
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the  genius  of  eastern  phraseology,  he  suppresses  the  mention  of  water 
on  Ma  occasion,  choosing  rather  to  charactenxe  an  ordinance  accom- 
panied with  such  stupendous  effects  by  its  more  elevated  feature,  rather 
than  by  one  in  which  it  coincided  with  his  own. 

Agam,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  Christian  baptism  has  invariably 
been  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  that  circumstance  is 
essential  to  its  validity ;  while  it  is  evident  from  the  solicitude  with 
which  our  Saviour  avoided  the  avowal  of  himself  as  the  Messiah,  that 
during  his  personal  ministry  his  name  was  not  publicly  employed  as  the 
object  of  a  religious  rite.  After  he  had  been  declared  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  charged  his  disciples  to  tell  no 
man  of  it  till  he  was  nsen  from  the  dead ;  and  when  Peter  had  solemnly 
avowed  his  profession  of  faith  in  him  under  the  same  character,  he  and 
his  fellow-aposdes  were  strictly  enjoined  to  tell  no  man  that  he  was  the 
Christ,  Nor  is  there  a  single  example  of  his  publicly  acknowledgmg 
that  fact  until  his  arraignment  before  the  high-priest.  But  how  this  is 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  baptizing  in  his  name,  which  must  have 
been  equivalent  at  least  to  a  pubUc  confession  of  his  being  .the  Mes- 
siah, it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  If  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely, 
we  shall  perceive  that  ceremony  to  import  much  more ;  that  it  includes 
an  act  of  adoration  and  of  worship,  of  which  He  in  whose  name  we 
are  immersed  is  the  avowed  object  To  multiply  words  with  a  view 
to  demonstrate  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  procedure  with  the  acknow- 
ledged reserve  maintained  by  our  Lord  on  this  subject  would  be  to 
insult  the  understanding  of  my  readers;  nor  when  ftirnished  with 
certain  matter  of  fact  are  we  lefl  to  form  an  opinion  from  previous 
probabilities.  The  historian  informs  us  that  while  John  was  baptizing, 
amid  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  various  parts  of  Judea,  ail 
men  were  musing  in  their  hearts  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not*  and 
that  the  deputation  sent  from  the  sanhedrim  to  inquire  into  his  character 
were  disposed  to  infer,  from  his  introducing  anew  religious  rite,  that  he 
pretended  hindself  to  be  the  Messiah.  But  how  is  it  possible,  let  me 
ask,  that  such  a  question  should  arise  among  the  people  on  the  hypothesis 
maintained  by  our  opponents  ?  or  how  could  it  enter  into  their  imagina- 
tion to  infer,  from  his  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  he  himself 
was,  or  that  he  pretended  to  be,  the  Messiah  I  His  constant  and  daily 
practice  must  have  completely  precluded  such  a  suspicion. 

If  St.  PauFs  citation  of  the  language  of  John,  in  the  nineteenth  of 
the  Acts,  be  correct,  what  he  said  to  the  people  was  this — "  That  ihey 
should  believe  on  him  who  was  to  come."t  The  epithet  b  ipxtf#icyo(,  he 
who  is  comings  ilia  generaUy  admitted,  was  the  usual  appellation  applied 
to  the  Messiah  at  that  period,  which,  while  it  expresses  the  certainty 
and  near  approach  of  the  event  of  his  coming,  intimates  not  less 
clearly  i\&  futurity.  At  the  time  when  the  son  of  Zechariah  entered 
on  his  ministry,  nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  the  idea  eonveyed 
by  that  phraseology — the  Messiah  was  not  yet  manifest  to  Israel: 
John  was  sent  before  him  to  announce  his  speedy  appearance ;  he  was 
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118  yet  coming,  not  actaally  come ;  on  which  account,  the  language 
which  the  forerunner  held  was  precise  and  appropriate ;  it  was  not  a 
demand  of  present  faith  in  any  known  individual/ but  was  limited  to  a 
future  faith  on  a  certain  personage  who  was  about  to  evince  his  title  to 
the  character  he  assumed  by  hi&  personal  appearance  and  miracles. 
He  said  to  the  people  that  they  should  believe  in  him  that  was  to  come. 
Could  the  same  person,  let  me  ask,  at  the  same  moment,  be  described 
.  by  terms  expressive  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  tense,  at  once  as 
an  existing  mdividual,  a  person  historically  known,  and  as  one  that  was 
to  come  t  In  a  word,  if  John  expressed  the  act  of  faith  which  he  re- 
quired in  the  future  tense,*  it  unquestionably  respected  a  future  act ; 
and  if  he  described  its  object  under  the  term  h  ifx6ytt»ot^  he  that  is  to 
come^  he  did  not  immerse  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  would  have  been 
a  palpable  contradiction* 

Again,  the  spiritual  import  of  Christian  baptism^  as  asserted  by  St^ 
Paul,  transcends  incomparably  the  measure  of  religious  knowledge  pos-* 
sessed  during ^e  ministry  of  John.  '' Know  ye  not,"is  his  appeal  to 
Christians,  **  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ 
were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life.'^t  We  have  here  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all  baptized  per^ 
sons  respecting  the  spirituad  signification  of  that  ordinance,  the  viewa 
which  it  embraced,  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  thence  to  a  holy 
and  heavenly  life.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  baptized  intohU 
death  f  Whatever  else  it  may  comprehend,  it  unquestionably  mean» 
the  being  baptized  into  a  belief  of  his  death.  But  at  the  time  that  Joha 
was  fueling  his  course,  this  behef  was  so  far  from  possessing  the 
minds  of  his  converts,  that  even  the  apostles  were  not  only  ignorant  of 
that  event,  but  impatient  of  its  mention ;  and  with  respect  to  his  resur^ 
rection,  we  find  these  same  apostles  after  the  transfiguration  inquiring 
among  themselves,  **what  the  rising  from  the  dead  could  mean;"|. 
while  from  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  at  large,  nothing  was  more 
abhorrent  than  the  death  and  crucifixion  of  their  Messiah.  While  they 
were  thus  unacquainted  with  the  principal  fact  it  is  designed  to  exhibit, 
how  could  they  possibly  comprehend  the  import  of  Christian  baptism  t 
In  all  probability  they  regarded  the  consecrated  use  of  water  merely  a» 
an  emblem  of  purification,  of  that  reformation  of  manners  to  which 
they  were  sununoned ;  for  to  such  a  use  of  it  they  had  long  been  accus-' 
tomed ;  but  for  the  subhme  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacrament,  con« 
nected  with  events  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  with  troths  which 
were  veiled  from  their  eyes,  they  were  utterly  unprepared.  It  is  im^ 
possible  to  evade  the  force  of  tlus  argument  by  distinguishing  between 
the  disciples  of  John  and  those  who  were  converted  to  &e  Christian  faith 
at  a  subsequent  period.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  precludes  the  pos^ 
sibility  of  such  a  distinction.  *'  As  many  of  u^/'  says  he,  *'  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death ;"  which  if. 
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Btirely  eqnivalent  to  affirming  &at  whoever  were  not  baptized  into  his 

death  were  not  baptized  into  Christ.  But  the  disciples  of  John  were 
not  baptized  into  (the  belief  of)  his  death.  Therefore  they  w^re  not 
baptized  into  Christ. 

We  have  akeady  remarked,  in  a  former  treatise,  that  as  the  ministiy 
of  John  commenced  previously,  to  that  of  the  Messiah,  which  succeeded 
his  baptism,  no  rite  celebrated  at  that  time  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
Christian  sacraments,  since  they  did  not  commence  with  the  Christian 
dispensation,  nor  issue  from  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  Head  of  the 
church.  The  sacraments  properly  Christian  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  God;  a  phrase  which  is  constantly  employed  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  that  state  of  things  which  is  placed  under  the  avowed 
administration  of  the  Messiah,  and  which  consequently  could  not  pre- 
cede his  personal  appearance.  But  during  his  residence  on  earth,  until 
his  resurrection,  this  kingdom  is  uniformly  represented  as  future, 
though  near  at  hand.  Even  after  John's  imprisonment,  the  language 
which  he  held  respecting  that  object  is  the  same  : — '*  The  time  is  fd- 
filled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
gospel  ;"*  which  is  also  the  precise  intelligence  he  commanded  the 
seventy  disciples  to  proclaimf  a  little  before  his  decease.  He  was 
inaugurated  into  his  office  at  his  baptism,  till  which  period  he  remaiaed 
in  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  at  the  utmost  remove  from  assuming  a 
legislative  character. 

An  attention  to  the  general  history  of  the  period  to  which  these  trans- 
actions refer  will  conduct  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  When  we  con- 
sider Uie  great  popularity  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  forerunner^ 
and  the  general  submission  of  the  Jewish  people  to  his  doctrine,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  of  the  three  thousand  who  were 
added  by  St.  Peter  to  the  church  on  one  day,  there  were  none  who  had 
been  previously  his  disciples :  tMs  incredible  supposition  is  reduced  to 
an  impossibility,  when  we  recollect  that  of  the  twelve  apostles  two  are 
actually  affirmed  by  an  evangelist  to  have  been  of  that  number.  But 
as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  they  who  were  savingly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  afler  the  Pentecost  were  baptized  on  that 
occasion,  what  conclusion  can  be  more  inevitable,  than  that  the  rite  ad- 
ministered by  the  harbinger  of  our  Lord  was  essentially  distinct  from 
the  Christian  ordinance. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject :  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
fomish  us  with  a  decisive  instance  of  an  apostle's  rebaptizing  certain 
discijdes  of  John  at  Ephesus ;  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  examine  that  incident  more  fully,  in  reply  to  the  evasions  of  the  author 
of  the  PZeo,  I  shall  content  myself  at  present  with  barely  referring  to  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  grounds  on  which  we  have  ventured  to  assert 
the  frmdamental  disparity  between  the  baptism  of  John,  and  the  Chris- 
tian institute. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the 
¥kafor  Primitive  Communion  attempts  to  evade  these  arguments. 
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I.  He  endeavoiors  to  invalidate  the  assenion  that  Joha'^  conuniasioii 
did  npt  originate  in  the  command  of  Christy  or  that  he,  on  any  occasion, 
ascribes  his  mission  to  the  Father,  in  distinction  from  the  8on.  The 
author  of  Terms  of  Communion  is  charged  witti  representing  '*  John  as 
uniformly  doing  that  of  which  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  he  ever  did 
at  all :  that  is,  ascribe  his  commission  to  the  Father,  in  distinction  from 
the  Sony* 

We  should  have  supposed  that  when  the  origin  of  a  certain  pro- 
ceeding is  constantly  assigned  to  one  agent,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of 
another,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  affirming  that  the  proceeding  in 
question  is  ascribed  to  him  who  is  mention^,  in  distinction  from  him 
who  is  not.  But  let  the  Scripture  speak  for  itself,  and  let  the  reader 
judge  whether  John  did,  or  did  not,  ascribe  his  commission  to  the 
Father,  in  distinction  from  any  other  person.  '^  He  who  sent  me  to 
baptize,"  said  he,  **  the  s^ne  said  unto  me.  He  on  whom  thou  shalt  see 
the  Spirit  descending,  and  abiding  on  him.  He  it  is  who  shall  baptise  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire.'^t  Here  the  personage  speaking  distin- 
guishes himself  from  the  Messiah,  as  clearly  as  \rord8  can  distinguish 
him,  for  he  speaks  of  Christ  in  the  third  person,  while  he  himself  is 
denoted  by  the  first ;  and  so  uniform  is  the  language  of  Scripture  on 
this  subject,  that  not  a  syllable  is  to  be  found  in  which  the  mission  of 
John  is  ascribed  to  any  other  person  than  the  Father, 

But  to  ascribe  any  operation  whatever  to  the  Father  in  distinction 
from  the  Son,  this  writer  contends,  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  the 
inetfable  union  which  subsists  between  those  divine  personagea«|  *'  Will 
those,*'  he  asks,  *'  who  believe  the  ineffable  union  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  be  disposed  to  conclude  from  this  text  that  John  derived  his  au- 
thority from  the  Father,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Son  V^  To  which  I 
reply,  that  believing  firmly  as  himself  that  there  is  such  a  union  subsist- 
ing between  the  personages  in  the  blessed  Godhead  as  constitutes  them 
one  living  and  true  God,  instead  of  inferring  from  thence  the  impropriety 
of  distinguishing  their  operations,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
chief  advantage  resulting  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  that  it 
facilitates  our  conception  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  in  which  each  of 
these  glorious  persons  is  represented  as  assuming  distinct  though  har- 
monious offices  and  functions ;  the  Father  originating,  so  to  speak,  the 
Son  executing,  and  the  Spirit  applying  the  several  parts  of  that  stupen- 
dous scheme.  The  Father,  accordingly,  is  uniformly  asserted  to  have 
sent  the  Son,  tiie  Son  to  have  assum^  the  office  of  Mediator,  and  the 
Spirit  to  be  imparted  by  both,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  the  elect  people 
of  God.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  such  an  application  of 
the  doctrine,  it  subsides  into  barren  and  useless  speculation.  And  are 
we  to  be  told  that  such  is  the  ineffable  iinion  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  that  the  distinct  exercise  of  these  functions  is  an  unpossibility  ! 
We  should  have  supposed  that  the  act  of  sending,  at  least,  might  be 
6afely  ascribed  to  the  Father,  in  distinction  from  the.  Son ;  ui^ess,  per- 
haps, this  author,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  8u|)tlety,  has  discovered  a  mediod 

*  Flea  for  FrimltiTe  Communion,  p.  91.  t  John  L  33.    See  the  origind. 
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'  by  which  a  person  may  send  himself.  In  spite  of  attempts  to  beMrHder 
the  plain  reader  by  unmeaning  obstructions,  it  will  remain  a  palpable 
fact  that  John's  commission  is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  to  him  alone; 
flind  that  having  originated  before  our  Saviour  assumed  the  legislative 
function,  it  is  in  no  respect  entitled  to  be  considered  as, a  Christian  insti- 
tute. In  addition  to  which  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  to  insist  upon 
deriving  John's  mission  from  our  Lord  is  to  implicate  him  in  the  charge 
of  employing  a  collusive  mode  of  reasoning.  In  reproving  the  unbelief 
of  the  Jews,  he  chserveB  that  *^  he  did  not  bear  witness  of  himself;"  for 
had  he  done  so,  **his  witness  had  not  been  true:"  in  other  words,  not 
entitled  to  credit  But  he  adds,  ^  there  is  another  that  beareth  witness 
of  me,  and  I  know  that  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  Ye  sent 
«nto  John,  and  he  bore  witness  to  the  truth."*  But  if  the  person  to 
whose  testimony  he  appeals  in  proof  of  his  mission  was  sent  by  himself, 
where  is  the  force  of  this.reasoning,  or  what  difference  in  point  of  credi- 
bility is  there  between  his  bearing  witness  of  himself,  and  his  prompting 
anodier  to  do  it  for  himt 

n.  The  author  of  the  Plea  next  endeavours  to  show  the  identity  of 
the  qualificati(ms  demanded  by  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  with  those 
which  were  demanded  by  his  apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  After 
objecting  to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  on  that  article,  without  at- 
tempting to  point  out  in  what  its  incorrectness  consists,  he  proceeds  to 
remark,  that,  allowing  it  to  be  unexceptionably  just,  it  will  prove  that 
the  requisitions  which  were  supposed  to  be  different  coalesce  into  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  reason  he  adduces  is  the  following:  '*As 
both  John  and  the  apostles  are  described  as  demanding  faith,  so  that 
faith  is  to  have  the  same  object,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  same 
facts  in  relation  to  that  object,  only  some  of  these  facts  John's  disciples 
were  to  view  as  approaching ;  wMie  the  faith  of  those  baptized  by  the 
apostles  embraced  them  as  having  actually  occurred;  for  the  great 
events  respecting  the  Messiah  as  boldly  appealed  to  faith,  when  only 
occupying  the  prophetic  page,  as  they  do  now  they  are  become  interest- 
ing details  in  the  evangelicd  history."!  < 

It  will  be  freely  admitted  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is,  in  eveiy 

'  period,  and  under  every  economy,  the  sole  object  of  saving  faith ;  but 

to  infer  from  hence  that  the  profession  which  John  demanded  was  an 

appendage  of  the  dispmisation  introduced  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 

would  equally  demonstrate  the  Levitical  ceremonies  to  belong  to  it,  and 

would  thus  carry  back  the  Christian  dispensation  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

The  next  assertion,  ^  that  the  belief  of  the  same  facts  was  required  in 

the  former  instance  as  in  the  latter,"  is  palpably  absurd,  as  well  as  the 

reason  assigned,  which  is,  that  they  were  foretold  by  the  ancient  pro- 

'  phets,  and  'Uhat  prophecy  as  boldly  appealed  to  faith  as  the  narrative 

of  the  evangelist."     Every  one  must  perceive,  that  if  there  is  any  force 

in  this  argument,  it  will  prove  that  wlwtever  was  predicted  of  the  Mes- 

;  eiah  must  have  been  distinctly  understood  and  finnly  embraced  by  the 

ilisciides  of  the  forerunner,  a^  an  essential  prerequi^te  to  the  reception 

sS  baptism;  since  whatever  was  thus  predicted  was  unquestionably 
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-|M*fesented  as  the  object  of  faith;  the  place  of  his  birtby  his  vicarioiis 
sufferings,  his  resurrection,  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  his 
rejection  by  the  Jews,  and  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  gospel  among 
the  gentiles,  with  an  infinite  number  of  other  particulars,  were  attested 
by  the  prophets.  But  will  this  author  contend  that  all  these  circum- 
stances were  understood  by  John's  converts,  at  a  time  when  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  our  Lord  were  intoxicated  with  the  hopes  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  and  totally  unapprized  of  their  Master's  death  ?  Or  will  he 
condescend  to  inform  us  on  what  principle  so  much  more  was  reqiiisite 
to  constitute  a  disciple  of  John  than  an  apostle  of  the  Lord  ?  Had  it 
been  a  question  of  duty,  instead  of  an  inquiry  into  matter. of  fact,  no 
difficulty  would  have  been  felt  in  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  rebuke 
which  the  apostles  received  for  their  hardness  of  heart,  in  not  opening 
their  minds  more  freely  to  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture.  A  cloud 
of  carnal  prejudices  undoubtedly  eclipsed  a  considerable  portion  of 
revealed  truth ;  though,  with  the  best  dispositions,  much  must  havo 
remained  obscure  till  the  ancient  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  Previous 
to  that  period,  if  we  listen  to  the  inspired  writers,  inste;ad  of  the  author 
of  the  Plea,  neither  the  prophets  understood  theb:  owxk  predictions  nor 
the  apostles  their  true  interpretation.  To  apply  revelation  in  its  utmost 
extent,  without  the  smallest  allowance  for  the  inevitable  involutions  of 
prophecy,  as  a  criterion  of  the  portion  of  knowledge,  actually  possessed 
by  the  successive  generations  of  the  faithful,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning 
peculiar  to  this  writer.  We  possess  in  the  Apocalypse  a  series  of 
prophecies  extending  to  the  consummation  a[  all  things,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  confessedly  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  what  opinion  should 
we  entertain  of  the  sagacity  of  him  who,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  their 
accomplishment,  should  contend  that  we  of  this  age  must  necessarily 
have  been  apprized  of  the  events  which  they  foretold,  solely  on  ths 
ground  of  their  being  the  subject  of  prophecy?  Such  a  reasoner  will 
be  the  properest  person  to  write  a  sequel  to  the  Plea  for  Primitive 
Communion. 

The  author  has  been  betrayed  into  these  absurdities  by  confounding 
together  two  things  totally  distinct — a  sincere  belief  in  the  truth  of  in- 
spiration, with  an  explicit  knowledge  of  its  contents.  The  prophets 
were  invested  with  credentials  which  entitled  them  to  the  profound  sub* 
mission  of  mankind ;  but  to  receive  their  predictions  as  the  word  of  God 
IS  one  thing,  and  so  to  penetrate  tlieir  scope  and  intention  as  to  be  in 
possession  of  precisely  the  same  facts,  and  acquainted  with  the  same 
truths  with  those  who  lived  to  witness  their  accomplishment,  is  another. 
All  good  men  equally  possessing  the  former  had  the  same  spirit  of 
faith ;  while,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  situation  of  the  hearers  of 
the  prophets  under  the  law,  and  of  the  apostolic  converts  under  the 
gospel,  was  most  dissimilar.  It  is  certain,  from  the  eulogiums  bestowed 
upon  John,  that  his  attainments  in  religious  knowledge  surpassed  the 
-  highest  of  those  of  his  predecessors ;  yet  we  are  informed  from  the  same 
authority  that  the  least  in  tha  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he. 
But  in  what  is  this  superiority,  so  universally  ascribed  to  Christians,  to 
be  placed,  except  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  attested  after  the 
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day  of  PenteooBt,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  with  which  diey 
are  inseparably  allied  ?  These  however  form  the  very  «ore  and  sub- 
stance of  the  apostolical  testimony,  the  unshaken  profession  of  which  was 
the  indispensable  condition  of  baptism ;  and  among. the  foremost  wad 
most  fundamental  of  these  are  the  vicarious  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  which  we  are  con^elled  hy  their  own  testimony  to  believe 
were  most  remote  from  the  previous  expectation  and  belief  of  the  apos- 
tles. Christian  baptism  is  the  **  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."* 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  equality  of  the  requisitions  of  John  with 
those  of  the  apostles,  this  writer  has  attempted  to  exhibit  them  in  oppo- 
site columns.  These  columns,  however,  are  not  very  majestic,  nor  very 
miiform,  including  only  three  passages  on  one  side  and  four  on  the 
other.  Two  remarks  may  be  amply  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  a  device  which  is  addressed  to  the  eyes  rather  than  to  the  under- 
standing. The  first  is,  that  the  e3q)licit  testimony  which  the  harbinger 
bore  to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  after  his  baptism,  is  adduced  without 
the  slightest  advertence  to  the  distinction  of  times,  as  a  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  first  announced  his  commission ;  but  as  his  know- 
ledge of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  we  learn  fit>m  his  own  declaration, 
was  subsequent  to  that  event,  his  language  must  necessarily  have  been 
modified  by  that  circumstance.  The  second  is,  that  we  have  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  disciples  comprehended  the  true  import  of 
his  instructimis,  or  that  they  interpreted  them  aright,  than  that  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  our  Lord  understood  similar  declarations  of  their 
Master ;  from  whom,  we  are  infallibly  certain,  the  sublimest  part  of  his 
teaching  was  hid,  until  it  was  elucidated  by  events.  And  what  but  a 
blind  attachment  to  hypothesis  can  obviate  the  suspicion  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  were  in  the  same  predicament,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  affirm,  either  that  they  were  the  apter  scholars,  or  had  tlie  more 
Akiliul  master?  As  this  writer  lately  applied  the  ample  volume  of 
prophecy  as  a  criterion  to  ascertain  the  minimum,  or  lowest  measure  oi 
knowledge  requisite  to  constitute  a  disciple  of  John,  so  he  now,  with 
•  equal  proprie^,  puts  together  ail  the  scattered  sayings  of  that  great 
prophet,  for  the  same  purpose.  If  this  t^e  admitted  in  the  case  of  the 
forerunner,  it  can  with  no  consistency  be  withheld  in  the  instance  of  our 
L(Hd ;  and  by  measuring  the  actual  attainments  of  the  apostles  by  the 
.extent  of  his  instructions,  we  shall  find  them  little  less  enlightened  and 
intelligent  after  his  resurrection  than  they  were  before  that  event.  The 
fact,  however,  is  far  otherwise. 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  perceive  that  die  true  method  of  ascer- 
taining (as  far  as  it  is  practicable)  the  essential  qualifications  of  John's 
candidates  is,  not  so  much  to  consult  detached  sentences  recorded  pf 
his  ministry  as  the  actual  state  of  religious  knowledge  at  that  period, 
the  known  attainments  of  the  apostles,  and,  above  all,  the  language  he 
is  affirmed  to  have  uttered  at  the  moment  he  was  celebrating  hu  pe* 
cnliar  rite. 

Whatever  ideas  he  himself  might  affix  to  the  terms  ^^Larnb  of  GodT 
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^d  **  Son  of  God,**  which  it  may  fiot  be  easy  exactly  to  determine; 
tre  may  be  certain  that  his  followers  did  not  comprehend  their  true 
import,  because  the  apostles  themselves  were  long  ailer  ignorant  of  the 
principal  fact,  or  doctrine,  denoted  by  the  first  of  these  appellations ; 
and,  therefore,  to  introduce  these  passages  as  this  writer  has  done,  with 
a  design  to  insinuate  that  they  conveyed  to  the  mind  precisely  the  same 
impression  as  at  present,  is  to  presume  too  much  on  the  simplicity 
of  the  reader.  He  should  have  been  aware,  that  few  are  so  bereft  of 
the  power  of  recollection  as  to  be  incapable  of  detecting  such  flimsy 
iophistry. 

Aware  that  confidence  is  contagious,  he  uniformly  abounds  in  that 
quality  in  exact  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  his  proofs.  Of  this  the 
following  passage  exhibits  an  egregious  example : — ^After  surveying  his 
columns  with  a  complacency  not  unlike  the  restorer  of  Babylon,  he 
triumphantly  exclaims,  '*  Even  prejudice  itself  might  be  expected  to 
acknowledge  that  so  far  from  any  material  variation  between  John  and 
the  apostles,  in  introducing  their  respective  candidates  to  baptism,  they 
made  ^  near  approach  to  a  syllabic  agreement."* 

To  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  a  point  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  discuss  hereafter, — did  John  require  of  his  candidates 
a  profession  of  their  belief  in  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion ?  If  he  did,  he  was  a  superior  teacher  to  his  Master,  and  his 
disciples  greater  proficients  than  the  apostles;  a  proposition  which, 
however  "  boldly  it  may  appeal  to  our  faith,"  it  is  hard  to  digest.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  that  a  belief  of  these  facts  was  not 
required  by  John  as  the  condition  of  baptism,  while  it  unquestionably 
was  of  the  apostolic  converts,  what  becomes  of  his  syllabic  agreement? 
and  what  temerity,  not  to  say  impiety,  to  represent  these  stupendous 
events,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  which  involve  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  the  incessant  theme  of  the  apostolic  min- 
istry, the  basis  of  hope,  the  pillar,  not  the  miserable  columns  of  a  page, 
but  the  column  which  props  and  supports  a  sinking  universe,  an  afiair 
of  syllables,  so  that  whether  they  are  omitted  or  included,  there  exists 
a  syllabic  agreement ! 

Justly  apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  au- 
thor cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject 
without  bestowing  a  word  more  on  the  fallacious  medium  of  proof  em- 
ployed in  this  instance  by  the  writer  of  the  Plea.  Prophecy,  he 
informs  us,  as  "  boldly  appealed  to  faith"  as  history ;  from  which  the 
only  legitimate  inference  is,  that  the  disciple  of  revelation  is  as  much 
under  obligation  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  prophets  as  to  the  evange- 
lists. His  inference,  however,  is,  that  the  precise  measure  of  informa- 
tion yielded  by  the  historian  must  of  necessity  be  possessed  by  the 
student  of  prophecy ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  absurd  and  untenable. 
To  reason  in  this  manner  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  forget  the  prodigious 
disparity  in  point  of  perspicuity  between  the  respective  sources  of 
information ;  and,  secondly,  in  opposition  to  the  decisive  and  repeated 
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testimonies  of  insinradon,  to  presume  that  good  men  have  imifomdy 
exerted  the  ardour,  impartiality,  and  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled.  Besides,  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  pro- 
phetic page  "  as  holdly  appeals  to  faith  as  the  details  of  evangelical 
history,''  an  ambiguity  lurks  in  the  word  appeal^  as  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  sophistry  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  enunciation  of  truth. 
It  may  either  mean  diat  it  demands  the  same  credit  with  historical  de- 
tails, or  that  it  imposes  an  obligation  to  believe  the  same. facts  and  to 
penetrate  the  same  mysteries.  In  the  former  sense  the  assertion  is 
true,  but  foreign  to  the  purpose;  in  the  latter  it  is  palpably  false  ;  at 
once  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  things  as  well  as  to  the  plainest  fact 
Many  of  the  most  important  predictions  were  involved  in  a  total  ob- 
scurity ;  others  were  designed  to  excite  a  vague  but  elevated  expecta- 
tion, without  ascertaining  the  features  of  a  future  event ;  none  were 
designed  to  make  that  clear  and  determinate  impression  upon  the  spirit 
which  is  effected  by  their  accomplishment.  From  the  necessary  ob- 
scurity of  prophecy,  combined  with  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
obstruct  its  operation,  it  is  impossible,  in  any  case,  by  appealing  to  a 
prediction  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  entertained  even  by  good  men 
antecedently  to  its  fulfilment.  The  only  clew  to  conduct  us  in  this 
inquiry  is  derived  from  the  assertions  of  the  evangelists,  which  as  clearly 
confute  the  vain  surmises  and  conjectures  of  this  writer  as  if  they  had 
been  recorded  for  that  purpose. 

The  -word  faith  to  the  illiterate  reader  is  almost  sure  to  suggest  all 
the  sentiments  and  ideas  with  which  the  gospel  has  made  him  familiar; 
and  when  we  attempt  to  limit  its  objects  by  an  impartial  appeal  to  the 
actual  state  of  religious  knowledge  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  he 
feels  himself  confounded  and  amazed.  His  exclusive  acquaintance  with 
the  present  disqualifies  him  for  transporting  himself  into  past  ages,  and 
conceiving  the  ideas  and  sentiments  prevalent  in  a  situation  so  dissimilar. 
To  do  justice  to  the  author  of  the  Plea,  it  must  be  acknowledged  he 
has  shown  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  availing  himself  of  this  prejudice. 

What  were  the  precise  views  entertained  by  the  true  Israel  of  the 
offices  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  work  of  redemption  previously  to  the 
Christian  era,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  intricate  questions  of  the- 
ology.^ Without  attempting  its  solution,  the  writer  of  these  lines  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  Jewish  belief  was  probably  much  more 
defective,  and  differed  much  further  from  the  Christian,  than  has  usually 
been  suspected.  The  ignorance  of  the  apostles  till  afler  the  resurrec- 
tion is  a  fundamental  fact,  a  datum,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume  it  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  regulate  our  estimate  of  every  preceding  degree 
of  information.  For  when  we  recollect  the  long  suspension  of  pro- 
phetic gifts  in  the  Jewish  church,  the  withdrawment  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  extinction,  in  its  sensible  effects  at  least,  of  the  theoc- 
racy, the  intermixture  of  Jews  and  gentiles,  inseparable  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pagan  government,  the  influence  of  oriental  philosophy, 
the  division  of  the  people  into  sects,  and  the  extreme  profligacy  and 
corruption  of  manners  prevalent  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  it 
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will  probably  appear  to  have  been  the  darkest  period  the  church  had 
experienced,  resembling  that  portion  of  the  natural  day  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  dawn,  when  the  nocturnal  light  is  extinguished  and 
the  reflection  of  a  brighter  luminary  not  commenced. 

But  with  all  the  consideration  due  to  these  circumstances  (and  prob- 
ably much  is  due),  there  is  still  reason  to  suspect  that  the  average 
degree  of  knowledge  which  divines  have  been  accustomed  to  ascribe 
to  Jewish  believers  has-been  overrated.  From  the  typical  institution 
of  piacular  sacrifices,  pointing  to  the  greiU  propitiation^  it  has  been 
confidently  concluded,  that  in  them  believers  distinctly  recognised  the 
mystery  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  supposing  such  to 
have  been  the  fact,  how  shall  we  account  for  that  doctrine  occupying 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  succeeding  prophecies ;  or  for  its  so  com- 
pletely vanishing  from  the  national  creed,  that  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
af\erward  became  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  not  less  than  foolish- 
ness to  the  gentiles  ?  A  doctrine  so  congenial  to  (he  feelings  of  peni- 
tent devotion,  involving  the  primary  basis  of  hope,  had  it  once  been 
embraced,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  inculcated  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  the  faithful  in  uninterrupted 
succession,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  fall  into  such  oblivion  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Saviour's  advent,  every  trace  of  it  had  disappeared. 
While  Christianity  subsists,  we  entertain  no  apprehension  of  this  great 
doctrine  falling  into  neglect ;  its  intrinsic  evidence  and  importance  will 
perpetuate  it,  unquestionably,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  systems  and 
opinions ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  its  clear  enunciation  to  the  Jewish 
church  must  have  been  productive  of  similar  effects.  ' 

If  we  read  the  ancient  prophecies  with  attention,  we  shall  perceive, 
that  the  atonement  made  by  the  Saviour  is  scarcely  exhibited  in  a 
single  passage,  except  in  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  die  ''  prophet 
spoke  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man  :'•  we  shall  perceive  that  in 
the  practical  and  devotional  books,  such  as  the  Psalms,  the  promise  of 
pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of  favour  to  the  righteous,  are  expressly 
and  repeatedly  propounded,  though  with  respect  to  the  medium  of  ac- 
ceptance a  profound  silence  is  maintained.  But  how  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  supposed  knowledge  of  that  medium  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  The  habitual  reserve  on  this  subject  maintained  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  compared  to  its  constant  inculcation  in 
the  New,  forms  the  grand  distinction  between  these  respective  portions 
of  revelation ;  clearly  evincing  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  assertion, 
that  the  '*  way  into  the  holiest  was  not  made  manifest"  while  the  ancient 
sanctuary  subsisted. 

It  will  perhaps  be  replied,  Are  we  then  to  renounce  the  notion  of 
the  typical  nature  of  sacrificial  rites,  and,  in  contradiction  to  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  assert  that  they  bore  no  reference  to 
the  great  propitiation?  Nothing  is  more  foreign  from  the  purpose 
of  these  remarks. 

That  the  ceremonial  law  was  a  prefiguration  of  good  things  to  come, 
«id  owed  its  yalidi^  and  efficacy  entirely  to  the  analogy  which  it  bore 
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to  the  true  sacrifice^  is  placed  beyo&d  all  reasonable  c<«trOTersy.  AH 
that  is  contended  for  is,  that  the  reference  which  it  bore  was  not  under- 
stood during  the  subsistence  of  that  economy ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  an  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  so  much 
as  a  sort  of  temporary  substitute  for  that  discovery ;  and  that  it  was  a 
system  of  ciphers  or  symbols,  the  tiue  intequretation  of  which  was 
reserved  to  a  future  period*  It  is  no  more  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  type  that  its  import  be  understood  before  it  is  verified,  than  it  is 
essential  to  prophecy  tliat  its  just  interpretatioa  be  comprehended 
before  it  is  fulfilled.  If  we  consider  the  benefit  derived  to  the  ancient 
church  from  prophecy  in  its  strictest  sense,  we  shall  find  it  consisted, 
not  in  making  men  prophets,  «or  enabling  them  to  foretel  future  events, 
but  rather  in  maintaining  high  and  consolatory  views  of  the  providence 
and  the  attributes  of  Gknl,  accompanied  with  a  firm  but  humble  assur- 
ance of  his  gracious  interposition  in  their  concerns. 

A  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  as  of  some  glorious 
and  Divine  personage,  who  would  bestow  the  highest  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral felicity,  without  descending  to  details,  or  foreseeing  the  precise 
method  by  which  his  interposition  was  to  become  efiectual,  appears  to 
have  nearly  bounded  the  views  of  such  as  *^  waited  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel.^'  Thus  vague  and  general,  at  least,  were  the  expectations 
of  the  faithful  at  the  time  of  his  appearance :  to  suppose  diey  were 
ever  materially  different  is  a  gratuitous  supposition,  totally  devoid  of 
proof. 

In  discussing  this  point,  it  is  expedient  to  distinguish  between  the 
fact  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  aspect  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  considered  as  a  transaction,  is  towards  God ;  considered  as  a 
doctrine,  towards  man.  Viewed  in  the  former  light  its  operation  ia 
essential,  unchangeable,  eternal — '*  He  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.'*  Considered  in  the  latter,  its  operation  is 
moral,  and  therefore  subject  to  all  the  varieties  incident  to  human  na- 
ture. The  Cross,  considered  as  the  meritorious  basis  of  acceptance, 
the  only  real  satisfaction  for  sin,  is  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
purposes  of  mercy  to  fallen  man  have  continued  to  revolve :  fixed  and 
determined  in  the  counsel  of  God,  it  operated  as  the  grand  consideration 
in  the  Divine  mind,  on  which  salvation  was  awarded  to  penitent  be- 
lievers in  the  earliest  ages,  as  it  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  latest  boundaries  of  time.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  this 
great  transaction  could  admit  of  no  substitute.  But  that  discovery  of 
it  which  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  though  highly  im- 
portant, is  not  of  equal  necessity.  Its  moral  impression,  its  beneficial 
efiects  on  the  mind,  were  capable  of  bemg  secured  by  the  institution 
of  sacrifice,  though  in  an  inferior  degree ;  while  the  ofiender,  by  con- 
fessing his  sins  over  the  head  of  the  victim,  which  he  afterward  slew, 
distinctly  recognised  his  guilt,  his  just  exposure  to  destruction,  and  his 
exclusive  reliance  on  Divine  mercy. 

By  such  elements  of  penitential  sorrow  and  humble  submissiottf 
accompanied  with  a  general  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  devout  worship- 
pecs  were  prepared  for  &e  reception  of  the  sublimer  mysteries  of  th# 
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gospel;  afid  thas  ^*the  law  became  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to 
Christ." 

When  St.  Paul  asserts  that  the  same  law  was  a  shadow  of  **  good 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  those  things,"  he  clearly 
intimates  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  economies,  and  that  the 
Mosaic  did  not  afibrd  that  acquaintance  with  the  method  of  pardon  and 
reconcilement  which  constitutes  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  gospel. 
But  if  the  Leyitical  sacrifices  instructed  the  pious  Jew  in  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement  as  it  is  now  exhibited,  they  were  already  pos- 
sessed of  the  substance,  and  the  law  could  with  no  propriety  be  styled 
a  schoolmaster  intended  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  who  had  already  arrived 
thither. 

The  passage  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  which  affirms  that 
the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  made  manifest  during  the  con- 
tinuance o^  the  first  tabernacle,  merits  attentive  consideration.  From 
this  and  other  similar  passages,  many  of  the  fathers  were  led  to  infer 
that  the  souls  of  departed  saints  were  not  immediately  received  at  death 
into  the  beatific  vision,  but  waited  for  their  future  crowns  till  the  general 
resurrection,  while  some  of  them  were  permitted  to  accompany  our 
Saviour  at  his  ascension,  as  trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  last  enemy. 
As  this  is  a  notion  which  it  is  probfible  few  at  present  will  be  disposed 
to  eml^race,  so  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  interpreting  the  words  in 
too  absolute  a  sense,  and  of  transferring  to  the  objects  themselves  what 
may  with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  conception  entertained  of 
those  objects.  Chrysostom  paraphrases  the  text  by  remarking  that  the 
way  into  the  holiest,  or  into  heaven,  was  {Sfiani)  inaccessible :  St  Paul 
merely  affirms  that  it  was  not  made  manifest.  Distinct  from  these  two 
interpretations  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  third :  the  words  must 
either  intend  that  the  way  itself  was  not  opened,  or  that  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  not  communicated,  which  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Clu*ist  was  reserved  to  be  de- 
veloped in  a  future  day. 

If  the  justice  of  these  observations  be  admitted,  the  situation  of  Jewish 
believers  will  appear  indeed  to  have  been  far  removed  from  that  of 
Christians,  and  the  gospel  dispensatfbn  will  derive  a  prodigious  accession 
of  splendour  from  the  comparison.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were 
**  shut  up,"  to  use  the  language  of  inspiration,  unto  the  faith  to  be  revealed, 
that  their  state  was  comparatively  gloomy,  though  not  hopeless ;  and 
that  they  were  upheld  by  general  assurances  of  Divine  mercy,  con- 
firmed by  the  acceptance  of  their  offerings  ;  while  they  possessed  no 
clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  displayed, 
or  by  what  expedient  its  exercise  could  be  rendered  consistent  with  the 
immutable  holiness  and  justice  of  the  Divine  nature. 

*<  Itanl  obacuri  flolA  nib  noete  per  umbraB." 

Led  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not,  the  obscurity  with  which  they  were 
surrounded  must  often  have  dismayed  them ;  while  the  perturbatioM 
of  coBBcience,  cm  every  recurrence  of  guilt,  would  clothe  the  last  enemy 
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with  new  terrors,  and  deepen  the  shades  which  invest  the  septdchre. 
Hence  arose  that  language  of  despondency  uttered  by  Hezekiah,  David, 
and  others,  in  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  together  with  the  gloomy 
pictures  which  they  frequently  draw  of  the  regions  beyond  the  grave, 
natural  to  such  as  were  *<  all  their  Ufe,  through  fear  of  death,  subject  to 
bondage.**  Exposed  to  danger  from  which  &ey  knew  no  definite  mode 
of  escape,  and  placed  on  the  confines  of  an  eternity  feebly  and  faindy 
illuminated,  they  had  no  other  resource  besides  an  implicit  confidence 
in  mysterious'  mercy. 

But  notwithstanding  the  extreme  imperfection  of  their  views,  inasmuch 
as  they  cordially  embraced  the  promises  of  Ood  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  were  then  propounded,  and  cherished  the  expectation  of  a 
great  Deliverer  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  they  possessed  the  spirit 
of  faith.  Grenuine  faith  considered  as  a  principle  is  characterized,  not 
60  much  by  the  particular  truths  which  it  embraces,  as  by  its  origin,  its 
nature,  and  its  efiects.  When  St.  Paul  describes  the  faith  by  which  the 
elders  obtained  a  good  report,  he  refers  not  to  the  mysteries  of  the  gos* 
pel,  bat  specifies  the  persuasion  that  the  worlds  were  made  or  created 
by  the  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  formed 
out  of  pre-existent  matter,  which  universally  prevailed  in  pagan  philoso- 
phy. He  also  enumerates  among  its  legitimate  objects  the  belief  "  that 
God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of- such  as  diligently  seek  him;** 
and  whoever  examines  with  attention  the  various  examples  which  he 
adduces  of  the  operation  of  that  principle  must  be  convinced  that  the 
idea  of  a  vicarious  propitiation  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  its  nature, 
however  necessary  to  salvation  it  has  become,  in  consequence  of  the 
clear  revelation  of  that  doctrine. 

Here  then,  in  all  probability,  consists  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  gospel, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  economy  of  Moses,  that  it  deciphers  the 
figures  of  the  law,  accomplishes  and  absorbs  every  purpose  of  its 
sacrifices,  and  dispels  the  obscurity  which  concealed  eternal  realities, 
by  placing  in  a  refulgent  light  that  great  mystery,  hid  from  ages  and 
generations,  **  by  which  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him 
who  believeth  in  Jesus.*'  Thus  the  rigour  and  reserve  which,  under 
the  ancient  economy,  generated  a  spirit  of  bondage,  is  exchanged  for 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  But  it  isf  time  to  return  from 
this  digression,  which,  though  not  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  has 
diverted  the  author's  attention  longer  than  he  intended  firom  the  writer 
of  the  Plea. 

III.  In  my  former  treatise,  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  the 
baptism  of  John  was  urged  in  proof  of  its  being  distinct  from  the 
Christian  ordinance ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  total  absence  of  Scriptural 
evidence,  my  opponent  contends  that  he  not  only  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  but  also  in  that  of  the  holy  Trinity.  Supposing  such  to  have 
been  the  fact,  upon  what  principle  can  we  account  for  the  silence  of  the 
sacred  writer  on  so  important  a  particular  ?  for  that  it  was  important, 
and  would  have  contributed  more  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  mission  than  all  the  circumstances  combined  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  record,  will  scarcely  be  denied.    What  similar  exampls 
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oeenrs  in  the  whole  series  of  Scripture  histoiy,  of  a  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  a  religious  ceremony,  in  which  the  mention  of  its  most  es- 
sential feature  is  suppressed ;  or  who  will  believe,  that  while  the  minutest 
particulars  respecting  John  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  recorded,  one 
so  remarkable  and  unprecedented  as  that  of  his  baptizing  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity  was  too  trivial  to  be  mentioned  1  a  circumstance  of  much 
greater  moment  surely  than  his  subsisting  on  locusts,  or  his  being  clothed 
with  a  girdle.  But  besides  the  silence  of  Scripture,  which  might  of  itself 
be  deemed  sufficiently  decisive,  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  proceeding 
with  the  known  reserve  our  Lord  uniformly  maintained  respecting  his 
messiahship,  and  his  repeated  charges  to  his  disciples  not  to  publish 
that  fact,  demonstrate  the  extreme  improbability  of  his  suffering  himself 
to  become  the  avowed  object  [of  a  religious  rite.  The  employment 
of  his  name  for^ucA  a  purpose,  it  is  obvious,  was  equivalent  to  a  public 
declaraticm  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  and  must  have  defeated  his  known 
intention.  In  the  publication  On  Terms  of  Communion^  this  argument 
was  repeatedly  insisted  on,  and  pursued  to  such  an  extent  of  illustration, 
that  we  should  have  supposed  it  impossible  it  could  either  be  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented.  What  is  the  reply  of  the  author  of  the  Plea 
to  this  argument  ?  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  con- 
troversy :  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  though  our  Lord 
frequently  enjoined  secrecy  as  to  the  dignity  of  his  divine  character 
and  the  immediate  object  of  his  mission,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  he  manifested  any  delicacy  as  to  his  name.*  He  afterward 
proceeds  to  tell  us  with  great  gravity,  that  his  name  Jesus  was  as  well 
known  as  thatof  Peter  and  John,  and  that  he  was  addressed  under  that 
name  equally  by  friends,  enemies,  and  strangers.  My  reluctance  to 
inflame  this  controversy  with  the  language  of  exacerbation  reduces  me 
on  this  occasion  to  a  perplexity  how  to  express  myself.  Is  it  possible, 
let  me  ask,  he  could  so  far  mistake  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  reason- 
ing, as  to  confound  the  use  of  the  term  Jesus,  as  the  proper  name  by 
which  he  was  addressed  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  with  the 
employment  of  it  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  holy 
sacrament  ?  Or  will  he  contend  that  to  call  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Jesus,  or  by  any  other  appellation  whatever,  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  to  baptize  in  his  name  ?  He  who  is  capable  of  confoundmg 
things  so  essentially  distinct  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning :  and  if 
he  did  not  confound  them,  but  wished  to  put  the  change  upon  his  readers, 
from  a  despair  of  being  able  to  answer  the  argument,  he  has  evinced  a 
want  of  candour  and  good  faith  that  merits  the  severest  animadversion. 
Had  his  publication  been  a  tissue  of  nonsense  and  stupidity  throughout, 
we  should  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  the  former  supposition ;  but 
when  wC/  reflect  on  the  shrewdness  which  it  occasionally  displays, 
joined  to  his  care  not  to  glance  in  the  slightest  manner  to  the  true  hinge 
of  the  controversy,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  the  latter.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  another  person  could  have  been  found  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  but  would  have  instantly  perceived  that  it 
was  not  the  author's  intention  to  insinuate  a  reluctiance  in  our  Lord  to 
divulge  his  name,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  the.  Messiah ;  and  that  it 

*  Plea  ft>r  Primltiye  Communion,  p.  27. 
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was  the  inseparable  coimexicm  of  that  fact  with  the  practice  of  baptiziog 
in  his  name  which  was  the  ground  of  my  objection*  As  he  has  not 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty,  it  would  be  trifling 
with  the  patience  of  the  reader  to  attempt  to  re-enforce  it. 

IV.  The  different  effects  which  accompanied  baptism  when  performed 
by  the  apostles  and  by  John  were  urged  as  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
two  baptisms  were  essentially  distinct,  and  characteristic  of  separate 
economies.  To  such  a  distinction  our  attention  is  invited  by  the  fore- 
runner, who  affirmed  himself  to  baptize  in  water  only,  but  that  **  He  that 
came  after  him  should  baptize  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire.*'  To  this 
the  author  of  the  Plea  replies  by  remarking  **'  that  the  argument  proceeds 
on  incorrect  data :  it  appears  to  assume  that  water  baptism  and  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  the  same;  or  that  the  latter  invariably 
foUowed  the  former.  It  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
incident,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  zealous  effort  to  separate  between  what 
is  substantially  the  same,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  identify  what 
is  essentially  different."* 

After  describing  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  effect  which 
brdinarily  accompanied  immersion  in  the  name  of  Christ,  it  will  be 
.deemed  much  more  remarkable  that  the  author  should  be  accused  of 
confounding  them,  or  that  he  should  be  affirmed  to  Ya^e  identified  two 
things  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  If 
it  be  a  fact  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  usually  accompanied 
the  administration  of  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age,  while  no  such  com- 
munication was  annexed  to  the  ceremony  of  John,  the  author's  position 
is  correct.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  we  have  only  to  consult  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  record  the  history  of  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
gospel.  We  there  perceive  that  St.  Peter  held  out  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  people,  as  a  principal  inducement  to  submit  to  the  baptismal 
sacrament;  and  that  when  St.  Paul  found  certain  disciples  at  Ephesus 
who,  though  baptized,  had  not  heard  of  those  supernatural  endowments, 
he  expressed  his  surprise,  saying,  »*  Into  what  then  were  ye  baptized  T 
a  question  totally  irrelevant  but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  reception 
of  miraculous  gifts  was  the  stated  appendage  to  that  ordinance. 

The  only  inquiry  which  can  possibly  arise  on  this  subject  is,  whether 
John,  in  foretelling  that  the  Messiah  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
intended  to  allude  to  the  sacramental  water,  or  whether  his  attention 
was  directed  solely  to  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  without  reference  to 
the  external  rite.  This  question,  however,  admits  of  easy  decision,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  corporeal  rite  was  the  usual  preparative  for  the 
reception  of  spiritual  gifts,  that  they  were  announced  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  act  of  baptizing,  and  that,  though  the  ancient  prophets 
almost  universally  foretold  the  abundant  effusion  of  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces,  which  succeeded  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  none  before  John 
made  use  of  a  figure  which,  viewed  apart  from  the  visible  action  with 
which  it  was  associated,  would  have  been  scarcely  intelligible.  His 
suppression  of  the  mention  of  water  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  oriental  speech,  which,  in  the  exhibition  of  a  complex  object 
is  wont  to  represent  it  only  by  its  boldest  and  most  impressivne  feature. 

*  Flet  for  PvimitiTe  Cowmuikiii,  p.  S9L 
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It  is  not  necessaiy  to  thd  support  of  this  reasoning  to  assert  that  the 
communication  of  miraculous  gifts  invariably  accompanied  baptism :  it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  language  of  John,  as  well  as  to  sus- 
tain the  inference  deduced  from  it,  that  such  was  the  stated  order.  The 
instance  of  the  Samaritans  recorded  in  the  eighth  of  the  Acts  is  urged 
as  an  exception ;  but  when  attentively  examined,  it  is  none.  We  are 
informed,  indeed,  that  though  they  were  already  baptized,  ^*  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them ;"  not,  however,  because  the  gifb  of 
the  Spirit  did  not  usually  accompany  the  administration  of  that  rite,  but 
because  the  apostles,  to  whom  alon^  the  power  of  conferring  it  belonged, 
were  not  present.  The  case  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  of  Cor- 
nelius, it  is  admitted,  may  be  considered  as  exceptions.  In  the  former 
instance  the  outward  ceremony  was  superseded,  as  we  apprehend,  partly 
by  the  previous  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  partly  by  their  having  been 
converted  to  Christianity  before  the  institution  of  that  rite.  In  the  latter, 
there  was  merely  an  inversion  of  the  usual  order:  the  Spirit  was  given 
prior  to  the  administration  of  baptism,  instead  of  succeeding  it;  but  still 
they  were  closely  conjoined  in  point  of  time,  and  sufficiently  connected 
to  justify  the  language  of  John. 

To  relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  present  discussion,  let  me  here 
present  the  reader  with  a  sample  of  the  authors  logic :  "  If  these  super- 
natural effects,"  he  triumphantly  remarks,  "are  invariably  to  follow 
immersion  in  water,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  really  Christian 
baptism,  how  is  it  they  were  copiously  enjoyed  by  some  who  are  sup- 
posed never  to  have  received  this  institution  T*  By  an  argument  pre- 
cisely similar,  it  were  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  possession  of  reason 
is  no  essential  ingredient  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  For  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  urged,  if  such  a  principle  enters  neces- 
sarily into  the  definition  of  human  nature,  how  is  it  that  it  is  copiously 
enjoyed  by  beings  (angels  for  example)  who  are  supposed  never  to  have 
received  such  a  nature  ?  This  reply  may  be  deemed  amply  sufficient 
for  such  a  mode  of  reasoning :  but  in  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  observed 
that  it  was  neither  asserted  nor  insinuated  that  miraculous  gifts  are 
invariably  requisite  to  constitute  Christian  baptism;  but  simply  that  the 
fact  of  their  accompanying  it,  when  performed  by  the  apostles,  was 
held  up  by  John  as  a  striking  feature  in  the  new  dispensation.  And 
where  is  the  absurdity  of  admitting  that,  without  contending  for  its  per- 
petuity, miraculous  gifts  sufficiently  marked  the  transition  from  one 
economy  to  another ;  or  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  mention  among 
the  characteristics  of  a  period  denominated,  in  distinction  from  every 
preceding  one,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  ? 

V.  Apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  attention  of  the  reader,  we  hasten 
to  the  last  particular  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  controversy, 
which  is  the  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  the  disciples  of  John  were  baptized  by  St.  Paul.  As  the  . 
author  of  the  Plea,  however,  finds  it  necessary  to  contradict  it,  it  will 
be  proper  to  quote  the  whole  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  common  trans 
lation,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  critic  has  impeached : — ^*'And  it  came 

*  Plea  fbr  PrimltiTe  Comnninion,  p.  30 
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to  pa86,  that  while  ApolloB  was  at  Corinth,  Paul,  having  passed  throtigh 
the  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesus,  and  finding  certain  disciples,  ha 
said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed? 
And  they  said  unto  him,  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there 
be  any  Holy  Ghost«  And  he  said  unto  them.  Unto  what  then  were  ye 
baptized?  And  they  said.  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul, 
John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  imto  the 
people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  which  should  come  after  him, 
that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  When  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  on 
them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues 
and  prophesied."*  In  examining  this  passage,  with  a  view  to  the  inquiry 
whether  these  men  were  baptized  by  St.  Paul  or  not,  it  is  the  fifth  verse 
which  especially  claims  our  attention.  The  question  turns  entirely  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  following  words : — ^^  When  they  heard  this, 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Sie  Lord  Jesus."  These  words  must 
be  understood  either  as  the  language  of  St.  Paul  or  of  Luke  the  histo- 
rian. Our  opponents  contend  that  they  are  to  be  understood  as  a  coU' 
tlnuance  of  St.  Paul's  address,  in  which  he  describes  the  nature  and 
effects  of  John's  baptism.  Upon  this  interpretation  the  passage  last 
quoted  has  no  relation  to  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  except  as  it  was 
intended  for  their  instruction  ;  it  is  descriptive,  not  of  what  befell  those 
disciples,  but  of  the  general  submission  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  rite 
administered  by  John.  And  as  it  is  asserted  in  the  next  verse  that  St. 
Paul  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
prophesied,  we  are  led  to  a  most  extraordinary  paradox,  the  assertion 
that  St.  Paul  actually  laid  his  hands,  not  on  the  persons  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  but  on  that  part  of  the  Jewish  people 
at  large  who  had  been  baptized  by  John,  to  whom  he  also  communi- 
cated prophetic  gifts.  But  as  this  proposition  is  too  hard  even  for  the 
powerful  digestion  of  our  opponents,  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  another 
expedient,  which  is,  to  separate  the  relative  pronouns  in  the  last  verse, 
and  refer  them,  not  to  their  immediate  antecedent,  but  to  a  very  remote 
one,  at  the  distance  of  several  verses.  The  only  apology  they  make 
for  this  strange  perversion  of  the  language  of  inspiration  is,  that  such 
interruptions  of  continuity  are  not  uncommon,  whereas  we  challenge 
them  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  such  a  construction,  not  merely  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  whole  compass  of  Greek  literature. 
Examples  may  possibly  be  adduced  where  the  relative  pronoun  is  con- 
nected with  an  antecedent  equally  remote,  but  none  most  assuredly 
where  its  relation  to  an  immediate  antecedent  is  so  obvious,  and  so 
natural,  that  the  true  interpretation  in  opposition  to  that  which  presents 
itself  at  first  sight  becomes  a  perfect  enigma.  Were  there  difiSiculties 
arising  on  each  side,  we  might  be  induced  to  acquiesce  in  a  construction 
which,  however  unnatural  or  unusual,  suggested  the  only  consistent 
sense :  but  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  contrivance  merely  to  avoid  that 
construction,  which  is  recommended  by  every  rule  of  grammar,  and 
against  which  not  a  shadow  of  objection  lies,  except  its  repugnance  to 
h3rpothesis,  is  a  proceeding  at  which  liberal  criticism  must  blush.     If 
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•tich  a  mode  of  expdu&dingSeriptnre.were  adofSted  on  oilier  occasions^ 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  absurdity  might  not  be  obtruded  on  the  sacred 
volume.  The  manner  in  which  the  author  of  tlie  Plea  criticises  the 
passage  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  advocate  of  so  hopeless  a 
cause.  He  neither  ventures  to  quote  it,  nor  to  make  the  slightest  remark 
on  its  principal  clauses ;  but  contents  himself  with  putting  a  speech  into 
the  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  every  thing  runs  perfectly  smooth  and 
easy  ;  and  since  it  is  much  easier  to  make  speeches  than  to  elucidate 
difficulties,  or  establish  paradoxes,  we  commend  his  policy.  His  only 
remaining  effi)rt  is  confined  to  the  intro^ction  of  a  parallel  passage ; 
but  unfortunately  it  turns  out  that  his  pretended  parallel  affi>rds  an  ex^ 
^mple  of  as  plaiir  and  obvious  a  construction  of  words  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sacred  pages.  It  is  a  passage  which,  instead  of  presenting  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  difficulties  of  his  kind  I  mean,  where  grammar  is 
on  one  aide  and  hypothesis  on  the  other,  suggests  a  sense  in  which  all 
mankind  have  acquiesced — a  sense  which  no  degree  of  stupidity  can 
miss  or  artifice  evade.*  The  only  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  portion 
of  history  under  consideration  is,  that  it  relates  a  similar  incident,  where 
certain  persons  who  had  been  baptized  had  not  yet  received  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  To  attempt  the  defence  of  a  most  unnatural  interpreta* 
tion  of  Greek  words,  not  by  an  appeal  to  a  passage  which  exhibits  a 
similar  peculiarity  of  construction,  but  merely  a  similarity  of  occurrence,: 
is  egregious  triffing. 

To  the  argument  founded  on  the  extreme  improbajbility  that  none  of. 
the  numerous  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  previously  disci- 
ples of  John,  no  reply  is  attempted. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  noticing  the  extreme  defici^cy 
of  information  respecting  the  history  of  religious  opinions  this  author 
evinces,  when  he  stigmatizes  the  sentiments  advanced  as  a  modem 
theory.  They  are  so  far  from  meriting  that  reproach,  that  they  boast 
the  sufifrages  of  all  the  fathers,  without  exception,  who  have  touched 
upon  the  subject;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  discover  a  single  divine,  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation,  by  whom  they  were  not  embraced ;  and  since 
that  period  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  a  Grotius,  a  Hammond, 
a  Whitby,  a  Doddridge,  a  Chillingworth,  and  a  multitude  of  Other  names 
of  nearly  equal  celebrity.  On  an  accurate  inquiry,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  absurd  interpretation  of  the  passage  we  have  just  been 
considering,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  opposite  hy- 
pothesis, originated  in  the  horror  excited  at  the  conduct  of  the  Anabap- 
tists at  Munster,  by  which  certain  divines  of  the  Reformation  felt  them- 
selves strongly  disposed  to  dhun  whatever  might  bear  the  semblance  or 
colour  of  anabaptism;  that,  in  short,  the  doctrine  here  advanced  is  the 
revival  of  an  ancient,  rather  than  the  invention  of  a  new,  opinion. 

To  the  sincere  Inquirer  the  .antiquity  or  the  novelty  of  a  doctrine 
will  appear  a  consideration  of  little  moment,  compared  to  the  evidence 

♦This  wonder-working  passage  is  as  follows :— "  Now  when  the  apostles  which  were  at  Jerusa- 
lem heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  aiid  John :  who, 
wben  they  werecome  down,  prayed  for  them,  tbftt  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  (for  as  yet  he 
was  fhllen  upon  none  of  them :  only  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeius).  Then  laid 
ihey  their  bands  on  them,  and  they  recefred  the  Holy  Ghost."— Acts  viii.  14-17. 
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by  whidi  it  is  snppofted ;  yet,  as  a  natural  prejudice  ensts  against 
Tiolent  departures  horn  the  andent  course  of  interpretation,  it  is  bvt  just 
to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  disengage  the  cause  of  truth  from 
this  encumbrance. 

The  author  of  the  Plea  expresses  a  sort  of  hcNrror  at  the  thou^t  of 
a  plurality  of  baptisms,  forgetting,  it  should  seem,  that  the  doctrine  of 
baptismsj  in  the  plural  number,  is  placed  by  St  Paul  among  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God*  It  is  d^cult  to  conceive  to  what 
baptisms  he  could  refer,  except  those  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion :  the  baptism  of  the  Spurit,  which  was  the  highest 
gift  of  God,  could  with  little  propriety  be  termed  a  doctrine,  much  less 
enumerated  among  the  first  principles  of  Christianity;  and  the  Jewish 
washings  constituted  no  part  of  that  system. 

Having  piesented  the  reasons  on  which  the  bi^tism  of  John  was 
affirmed  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  Christian  ordinance  at  so 
much  length,  it  is  high  time  to  relieve  the  attention  of  die  reader  by 
dismissing  the  subject. 

There  is  one  more  observation,  and  one  only,  to  which  the  author 
requests  his  attention.  If  we  admit  that  the  Jewish  people  were  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Christ,  considering  the  prodigious  multitudes  who 
repaired  to  John  for  that  purpose,  the  conduct  of  a  great  part  of  that 
nation  must  be  viewed  in  a  new  light ;  and  instead  of  being  chargeable 
with  a  uniform  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  they  must  be  considered  as 
apostates ;  upon  this  supposition,  they  violated  the  most  sacred  engage- 
ments, and  impiously  crucified  their  Prince,  after  consecrating  them- 
selves to  his  service  by  the  most  awful  solemnities.  The  evangelist 
informs  us  that  **  he  came  to  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not  f 
but  the  more  accurate  statement  would  have  been,  diat  they  first  re- 
ceived, and  afterward  rejected  him ;  recdved  him  on  the  testimony  of 
the  forerunner,  and  rejected  him  after  witnessing  the  immaculate  purity 
of  his  life,  the  wisdom  of  his  discourses,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
miracles. 

There  is  attached  to  apostacy  a  character  of  perfidy  and  baseness 
peculiar  to  itself — a  species  of  guilt  which  the  inspired  writers  fre- 
quently paint  in  the  darkest  colours ;  yet,  strange  to  tell !  though  they 
had  no  motives  to  conceal  or  palliate  die  conduct  of  their  countrymen, 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Messiah,  but  many  motives  to  the  oontrary, 
not  a  syllable  escapes  them  of  the  charge  of  apostacy.  What  terrible 
energy  would  that  accusation  have  lent  to  St  Pelei's  address  !  What 
unspeakable  advantage  for  alarmmg  their  consciences  would  he  have 
derived  fttun  reminding  them  of  their  baptismal  vows,  and  of  their  un« 
speakable  impiety  in  crucifying  the  divine  Person  to  whom  they  had 
previously  dedicated  themselves  in  solemn  rites  of  religion.  When  St« 
Paul  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians  gives  loose  to  one  of  lus  finest 
bursts  of  indignant  feeling  and  rapid  eloquence,  in  a  brief  portraiture 
of  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  the  circumstance  which  would 
have  given  incredible  force  to  the  picture  is  suppressed ;  and  not  having 
perused  the  author  of  the  PUa^  he  seems  to  entertain  no  suspicion  of 
their  having  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  less  miae* 
countable  that  the  ancient  prophets  ccmtain  no  allusion  to  this  event,  but 
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detenbe  iht  fiitiire  rejecdonof  ihe  Mesaiah  as  ooeral  with  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  that  the  most  singular  fact  in  sacred  liistory  is  neither  the 
subject  of  narration  nor  of  prophecy,  but  was  reserved  for  the  detection 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Having  replied  to  this  anonjrmous  writer  on  every  particular  con^ 
nected  ^^th  the  baptism  of  John,  it  Lb  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader 
by  animadverting  on  the  other  parts  of  his  performance :  the  few  ob* 
servations  it  contains  which  are  pertment  to  die  subject  are  too  loose 
and  superficial  to  deserve  attention^  especially  since  a  work  is  announced 
by  a  writer  who  will  probably  disenss  the  remaining  topics  with  supe- 
rior ability.  We  shall  notice  cmly  two  circumstances,  illustrative  of 
the  author's  management  of  the  controversy.  He  devotes  his  first 
section  to  a  synopsis  of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  treatise  On 
Terms  of  Communion  ;  which  he  has  extended  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen. Several  of  these,  disguised  by  a  little  variety  of  language,  are 
identically  the  same ;  some  grossly  mistepresented ;  and  all  of  them 
expressed,  not  in  the  terms  of  the  author,  but  in  such  as  are  adapted 
to  give  them  as  much  of  the  air  of  paradox  as  possible.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  who  wishes  to  judge  of  them  fairly  must  view  them  in  their 
proper  place,  accompanied  with  their  respective  proofs  and  illustrations ; 
and  that  to  tear  them  from  Uieir  connexion,  and  exhibit  them  in  a  naked 
form,  though  they  had  been  expressed  in  the  author's  own  terms,  is  a 
direct  appeal  to  prejudice.  The  obvious  design  is  to  deter  the  reader  at 
the  outset,  and  to  dispose  him  to  prejudge  the  cause  before  it  is  heard. 
To  mingle  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  insinuations  and  innuendoes 
which  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  impair  the  impartiality  of  the 
reader  is  too  common  an  artifice ;  but  such  an  open,  barefaced  appeal 
to  popular  prejudice  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  an  expedient  to  which 
no  man  will  condescend  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  superior  re- 
sources. To  this  part  of  his  performance  no  reply  will  be  exp^ted ; 
for  though  the  author  feels  himself  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  answering 
his  opponent,  he  confesses  himself  quite  at  a  loss  to  answer  himselC 
Like  a  certain  animal  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world,  who  is  reported 
to  be  extremely  fond  of  climbing  a  tree  for  that  purpose,  he  merely 
pelts  the  author  with  his  own  produce. 

Another  charge,  however,  is  adduced  of  more  serious  import.  For 
presuming  to  speak  of  conditions  of  salvation,  he  is  accused  of  em-* 
ploying  anti-evangelical  language,  and  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  are 
pretty  broadly  insinuated.  When  the  term  eondUions  of  salvation,  or 
wordi  of  sinular  import,  are  employed,  he  wishes  it  once  for  all  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  he  utterly  disclaims  the  notion  of  meritorious 
conditions,  and  diat  he  intends  by  that  term  only  what  is  necessary  in 
the  established  order  of  means,  a  sine  qua  non,  that  without  which 
another  thing  cannot  take  place.  When  thus  defined,  to  deny  thera 
are  conditions  of  salvation,  is  not  to  approach  to  antinomianism  merely, 
it  is  to  fall  into  the  gulf.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  repeal  of  all  the 
sanctions  of  revelation,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral  government  Let 
the  idea  of  conditional  salvation,  in  die  sense  already  explained,  be 
steadily  rejected  along  with  the  term,  and  the  patrons  of  the  worst  of 
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heresies  will  have  nothing  further  to  demand.  That  repentance,  faith, 
and  their  fruits  in  a  holy  life,  supposing  life  to  be  continued,  are  essen* 
taal  prerequisites  to  eternal  happiness,  is  a  doctrine  inscribed  as  with  a 
sunbeam  in  every  page  of  revelation ;  and  must  tve,  in  deference  to  the 
propagators  of  an  epidemic  pestilence,  be  doomed  to  expi^ess  by  ob- 
scure and  feeble  circumlocutions  a  truth  which  one  word  wiU  convey, 
especially  when  that  word,  or  others  o£  a  precisely  similar  meaning,  has 
been  current  in  the  productions  of  unquestionable  orthodoxy  and  piety 
in  every  age  ?  The  author  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  principle, 
or  for  what  reason,  dangerous  concessions  are  due  to  antinomianism ; 
that,  thick-skinned  monster  of  the  .ooze  and  the  mire,  which  no  weapon 
can  pierce,  no  discipline  can  tame.  K  it  be  repUed,  Why  adhere  to  an 
offensive  term,  when  its  meaning  may  be  expressed  in  other  words,  or 
at  least  by  a  more  circuitous  mode  of  expression  ?  the  obvious  answer 
is,  that  words  and  ideas  are  closely  associated ;  and  that,  though  ideas 
give  birth  to  terms,  appropriate  terms  become  in  Uieir  turn  the  surest 
safeguard  of  ideas,  insomuch  that  a  truth  which  is  never  announced 
but  in  a  circuitous  and  circumlocutory  form  will  either  have  no  hold, 
or  a  very  feeble  one,  on  the  public  mind.  The  anxiety  with  which  the 
precise,  the  appropriate  term  is  avoided  bespeaks  a  shrinking,  a  tim- 
idity, a  distrust,  with  relation  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  it,  which  will  be 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  its  disavowal.  While  antinomianism  is 
makmg  such  rapid  strides  through  the  land,  and  has  already  convulsed 
and  disorganized  so  many  of  our  churehes,  it  is  no,t  the  season  for  half- 
measures  ;  danger  is  to  be  repelled  by  intrepid  resistance,  by  stem  de- 
fiance, not  by  comphances  and  concessions :  it  is  to  be  opposed,  if 
opposed  successfully,  by  a  return .  to  the  wholesome  dialect  of  purer 
times.  Such  is  the  intimate.  alUance  between  words  and  things  that 
the  solicitude  with  which  the  term  condition  and  others  of  similar  im- 
port Jiave  been  avoided  by  some  excellent  men,  has  ccmtributed  more 
than  a  little  to  the  growtkof  this  wide-spreading  pestilence.  As  almost 
every  age  of  the  churcn  is  marked  by  its  appropriate  visitation  of 
error,  so,  little  penetration  is  requisite  to  perceive  that  antinomianism 
is  the  epidemic  malady  of  the  present,  and.  that  it  is  an  evU  of  gigantic 
size  and  deadly  malignity.  It  is  qualified  for  mischief  by  the  veiy 
properties  which  might  seem  to  render  it  merely  an  object  of  contempt — 
its  vulgarity  of  conception,  its  paucity  of  ideas,  its  determined  hostility  to 
taste,  science,  and  letters..  It  includes,  within  a  compass  which  every 
head  can  contain  and  every  tongue  can  utter,  a  system  which  cancels 
every  moral  tie,  consigns  the  whole  human  race  to  the  extremes  of 
presumption  or  despair,  erects  religion  on  the  ruins  of  morahty,  and  im- 
parts to  the  dregs  of  stupidity  all  the  powers  of  the  most  active  poison. 
The  author  will  ever  feel  himself  honoured  by  whatever  censures  he 
may  incur  through  his  determined  opposition  to  such  a  system^ 
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"  Fonurmuch  then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  ns  who  believed  on  lie  Loi^ 
leffOB  Christ,  what  was  I,  that  I  should  withstand  God?"— Acts  zi.  17. 
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PREFACE. 


After  aimoiiQciiig  an  intention  of  replying  to  Mr.  Kinghom,  the 
public  seem  entitled  to  some  account  of  the  causes  which  have  delayed 
its  execution  so  long.  Various  conjectures  have  probably  arisen  on  tlie 
subject.  By  many,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  delay  was 
occasioned  by  a  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  answer 
which  would  be  deemed  satisfactory,  and  Uiat  the  engagement  to  reply 
was  made  without  anticipating  so  formidable  an  opposition.  That  the 
author  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  deterred  by  a  feeling  of  difficulty,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny ;  but  the  reader  is  probably  not  aware  in  what  the 
difficulty  lay.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  argumentative  force  of  Mr. 
Kinghom*s  production,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess that  attribute,  but  solely  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  chosen  to 
conduct  the  debate.  The  perpetual  recurrence,  of  the  same  matter,  the 
paucity  of  distinct  and  intelligible  topics  of  argument,  together  with  an 
obvious  want  of  coherence,  and  of  dependence  of  one  part  on  anothei, 
give  to  the  whole  the  air  of  a  series  of  skirmishing  and  desultory 
attacks,  rather  than  of  regular  combat ;  rendering  it  difficult  to  impart 
that  order  and  continuity  to  a  reply,  in  the  absence  of  which  argu- 
mentative discussions  are  insufferably  tedious.  With  the  eagerness  of 
a  professed  pleader,  he  has  availed  himself  of  every  topic  which  could 
affiard  the  slightest,  colour  of  support  to  his  cause,  with  little  scrupu- 
losity, apparently,  respecting  the. soundness  of  the  principles  from 
which  he  argues.  In  a  word,  he  has  conducted  his  share  of  the  warfare 
in  a  manner  which  renders  him  more  formidable  from  the  irregularity 
and  quickness  of  his  movements,  than  from  the  steady  pressure  of  his 
columns. 

Though  he  has  advanced  some  new  and,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
paradoxical  positions,  the  space  which  they  occupy  is  so  small,  com- 
pared to  that  which  he  has  allotted  to  arguments  and  objections  die- 
tinctly  noticed  and  replied  to  in  my  former  treatise,  that  it  seemed  almost 
impracticable  to  answer  the  greater  part  of  the  work  without  a  frequent 
recurrence  to  what  had  been  already  advanced.  But  a  writer  is  never 
more  certain  of  disgusting  than  when  he  is  the  echo  of  himself. 

On  these  accounts,  had  my  private  conviction  dictated  the  course 
which  it  seemed  proper  to  pursue,  the  following  work,  instead  of 
swelling  to  its  present  bulk,  would  have  been  limited  to  some  short  stric- 
tures on  those  parts  of  his  reply  in  which  my  respectable  opponent  has 
quitted  the  track  of  his  predecessors.    But  to  this  there  were  seiioDB 
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objections.  In  the  estimation  of  multitudes,  little  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  weight  of  an  argument,  to  be  brief  and  to  be  superficial  are  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  no  publication  is  admitted  to  be  solidly  answered, 
except  the  reply  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  it  in  size  and  extent ;  and 
whatever  is  not  distinctly  noticed  and  discussed,  however  irrelevant,  or 
however  trivial,  is  instantly  proclaimed  unanswerable.  These  con- 
siderations determined  me  rather  to  hazard  the  imputation  of  tedious- 
ness,  than  to  attempt  a  very  concise  reply,  which,  however  cogent,  would 
be  construed  by  many  into  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  my  incapacity  to 
combat  the  reasoning  of  my  opponent.  Having,  therefore,  only  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  necessitated  eidier  to  make  a  large  demand  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  or  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  evading- what  could 
not  be  successfully  encountered,  I  preferred  the  former;  endeavouring 
at  the  same  time  to  shun,  as  much  as  possible,  a  tiresome  repetition  of 
the  same  topics ;  with  what  success  the  public  will  determine. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  explain  one  cause,  of  delay;  to  which 
may  be  added,  a  strong  disinclination  to  controiversy,  the  want  of  a 
habit  of  composition,  repeated  attacks  of  illness  at  one  period,  and 
various  avocaticms  and  engagements  at  another,  too  unimportant  to  be 
obtruded  on  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  extenuation-  of  the  charge  of  procras- 
tination, that  the  subject  is  just  as  interesting  and  important  as  when 
the  controversy  commenced.  The  evil  in  which  it  originates  is  not 
local,  nor  of  an  ephemeral  or  transitory  nature :  it  will  continue  to 
subsist,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  afler  the  present  generation  is  consigned 
lo  the  dust ;  and  even  the  delay  may  not  be  altogether  without  its  ad- 
vantages. Both  parties  will  have  had  leisure  to  reflect,  the  reasoning 
on  each  side  of  the  question  time  to  settle,  and  to  find  its  level  in  the 
public  mind,  undisturbed  by  that  disposition  extravagantly  to  depreciate 
and  to  extol  respectively  itie  performances  it  has  given  rise  to,  which 
almost  invariably  distinguishes  the  outset  of  a  controversy.  Whatever 
appears  in  the  present  stage,  it  is  but  justice  to  consider  as  the  resuh 
of  more  matured  observation  and  inquiry,  compensating  in  pertinence 
and  solidity  what  it  may  want  in  vivacity  and  ardour. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  without  any  previous  knowledge  or  concert,  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  communion  commenced  nearly  at  the  same 
time  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mason  of  New- 
York,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  was  exerting  the  energies  of  his  tnost  powerful 
mind  in  establishing  the  fundamental  position  of  the  treatise  On  Terms 
of  Communi&n^  almost  at  the  very  moment  that  treatise  appeared.  A 
coincidence  so  rare,  a  movement  so  simultaneous,  yet  so  unpre- 
meditated, we  cannot  but  look  upon  as^a  token  for  good,  as  an  indication 
of  the  approach  of  that  period,  so  ardently  desired  by  every  enlightened 
Christian,  when  genuine  believers  will  agaiii  be  of  *^6ne  heart  and  of 
one  mind."  Let  us  hope  that  America,  the  land  of  fi^edom,  where  our 
pio'us  ancestors  found  an  asylum  from  the  oppression  of  intolerance, 
will  exert,  under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Mason,  a  powerM 
r^fietion  on  the  parent  state,  and  aid  her  emanpipation  firom  the  relics  gf 
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that  pestilential  ev3t  still  cherished  and  retained  in  too  many  British 
churches. 

Independent  of  other  considerations,  that  invaluable  person  pojssesses 
one  obvious  advantage  over  the  author  of  the  following  performance. 
Disengaged  from  the  spurious  refinements  and  perplexing  subtleties 
which  arise  from  the  subject  of  baptism,  by  which  our  opponents 
attempt  to  evade  the  application  of  his  general  principle,  his  move- 
ments are  in  consequence  more  free  and  unfettered,  and  his  force 
operates  in  a  more  simple  direction  than  is  compatible  with  the  state  of 
the  question  as  it  respects  the  views  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  He 
fearlessly  spreads  his  sails  to  the  winds,  and  triumphs  on  the  element 
which  is  congenial  to  the  am];^itude  and  grandeur  of  his  mind.  Mine 
is  a  coasting  voyage,  in  which  the  author  feels  himself  necessitated  to 
creep  along  the  shore,  and  to  comply  with  all  its  irregularities,  in  the 
midst  of  fiats  and  shoals,  and  exposed  to  perpetual  annoyance  from  the 
innumerable  small  craft  which  infest  these  shallow  waters..  The  effect 
of  the  dififerent  situations  in  which  we  are  placed  is  to  give  a  luminous 
simplicity  to  his  mode  of  conducting  the  ai^gument,  which  forms  a 
striking  contrast,  not  only  to  the  tedious  logonaachies  which  I  have  been 
compelled  to  encounter,*  but  the  manner  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
confute  them.  It  belongs  to  a  Pascal,,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  others  of 
the  same  ord^  of  genius,  to  invest  the  severest  logic  with  the  charms 
of  the  most  beautiful  composition,  and  to  render  the  most  profound  argu- 
mentation as  entertaining  as  a  romance.  The  author  makes  no  such 
pretension :  having  confined  his  endeavours  to  an  attempt  to  establish 
his  assertions  by  sufiicient  proof,  and  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  his 
opponent,  he  must  be  allowed  to  remind  his  readers  that  no  quality  will 
be  found  more  necessary  than  patience.  Truth,  as  far  as  he  knows 
himself,  is  his  sole  object ;  and  if  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  dispo- 
sition, though  they  will  find  little  to  amuse,  it  is  possible  they  may  meet 
with  something  to  instruct  them. 

It  is  surprising  ho.w  little  attention  an  inquiry  into  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  intercoyrse  with  other  denominations  (a 
question  of  considerable  moment,  in  whatever  light  it  be  viewed)  has 
excited.  Though  it  has  given  birth  to  a  few  publications,  at  very. 
distant  intervals,  none,  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  have  produced 
any  deep  impression,  or  any  extensive  and  permanent  effects.  On  this 
subject,  a  spirit  of  slumber  seems  to  have  oppressed  our  faculties,  from 
which  we  have  hardly  ever  completely  awoke.  From  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Bunyan's  treatise,  entitled  Water  Baptism  no  Bar  to  Com-' 
munion^  to  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Robinson,  a  whole 
century  elapsed,  with  few  or  no  eflforts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  pre- 
vailing system^  which  had  gained  so  firm  a  footing  previous  to  Mr. 
Booth's  writing,  that  he  felt  no  scruple  in  entitling  his  defence  of  that 
practice  An  Apology  for  the  Baptists.  The  majority  appear  to  have 
carried  it  witli  so  &gh  a  hand,  that  the  few  churches  wno  ventured  to 

*  Though  Dr.  Mason  was  not  led  by  the  course  of  his  argument  to  treat  of  the  question  of  mbni 
eonanunioni  in  the  nsoal  inqiort  of  that  phrase,  his  general  principle  not  only  necessarily  infitrs  it, 
but  I  hare  the  satisfaction  of  learning  from  his  ownlips  his  entire  approbation  of  the  doctrine  ad- 
VBDoed  in  Term*  if  (^msnymiim. 
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depart  from  the  established  usage  were  very  eqnivcksally  adukywledged 
to  belong  to  the  general  body,  and  seem  to  have  been  content  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  the  price  of  silence  and  submission.  The  most  vindent 
reproaches  were  cast  upon  the  admirable  Bunyan,  during  his  own  time, 
for  presuming  to  break  the  yoke;  and  whoever  impartially  examines 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Booth's-  Apology  will  perceive  that  its  venerable 
author  regards  him,  together  with  his  coadjutors  and  successors,  much 
in  the  light  of  rebels  and  insurgents ;  or,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  as 
contumacious  despisers  of  legitimate  authority.  Mr.  Kinghom,  in  the 
same  spirit,  evinces  an  eagerness,  at  every  turn,  to  dispute  our  title  to  be 
considered  as  complete  Baptists.  In  short,  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  intimidation,  or  to  some  other  cause,  the  fact  is  notorious  that  the  zeal 
evinced  on  the  side  of  free  communion  has  hitherto  borne  no  proportion 
to  that  which  impels  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  system,  whose  treat* 
ment  of  their  opponents,  in  most  instances,  bears  no  very  remote  re- 
semblance to  that  which  moderate  churchmen  are  accustomed  to  receive 
At  the  hands  of  their  high  church  brethren. 

Another  cause  has  probably  co-operated  towards  the  production  of 
the  same  result.  Some  whose  character  commands  the  deepest 
respect  are  known  to  deprecate  the  agitation  of  the  present  controversy, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  injury  Uie  denomination  may  sustain  by 
the  exposure  of  its  intestine  dissensions.  For  my  own  pait,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  policy  can  be  justified. 
Could  the  fact  that  we  are  at  variance  among  ourselves  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  be  concealed,  something  might  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  prudence  of  such  a  measure,  nothing  certainly  for  its  magnanimity. 
But  since  that  is  impossible,  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  denomination  is  aware  of  the  diversity  which  subsists  in  the 
constitution  of  our  churches  in  this  particular,  the  true  state  of  the 
question  is,  whether  that  article  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  which  asserts 
the  communion  of  saints  is  to  be  merged  in  an  exclusive  zeal  for  bap* 
tism,  and  its  systematie  violation,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  to  remain 
unnoticed  and  unchecked,  in  deference  to  party  feelings  and  interests. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  association  of  truth  with  error 
is  capable  of  benefiting  the  former ;  or  how  it  can  be  eveptually  injured 
by  an  attempt  (conducted  in  a  Christian  spirit)  to  dissolve  an  alliance 
which  resembles  the  junction  of  the  living  with  the  dead.  While  the 
preservation  of  peace  is  dear  to  us,  the  interests  of  truth  are  still  more 
so ;  and  we  would  fix  our  eyes  on  the  order  in  which  the  attributes  of 
that  celestial  wisdom  are  enumerated,  which  b  *^first  pure,  then 
peaceable." 

Before  closing  this  preface,  I  must  be  allowed  to  advert  to  a  circum- 
stance  intimately  connected  with  the  eventual  success  of  the  cause  in 
which  I  am  embarked.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  our  churches,  what- 
ever may  be  the  sentiments  of  the  majority,  to  continue  the  practice  of 
strict  communion,  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  opposite  system 
is  incapable  of  being  introduced  with  a  perfect  unanimi^ ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  it  frequently  happens  that  the  constitution  of  the  church 
^ntmues  to  sanction  strict  communioni  while  the  seatiments  i^  a  ^ 
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msjority  of  its  membera  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  eoBtrary  syateml 
and  in  opposition  to  the  usage  which  obtains  on  other  occasions,  the 
private  sentiments  of  the  few  are  made  to  regulate  and  control  the  con- 
duct of  the  many.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  propriety,  where 
the  justice  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  ?  Whatever  respect  may  be 
due  to  the  conscientious,  though  en'oneous  scruples  of  an  upright  mind^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  these  should  be  permitted  to  prescribe  to 
the  better  judgment  of  those  whom  we  must  necessarily  consider  as 
more  enlightened. 

As  the  majority,  convinced,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  of  the  right 
of  sdl  genuine  OhristiaBs  to  communion,  must  necessarily  regard  die 
dissemiems  as  being  in  emnr,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  what  man*' 
nar  error  ought  to  be  treated.  Ought  it  to  be  the  object  of  toleration^ 
or  should  it  be  invested  with  dominion  ?  Surely  all  it  can  reasonably 
claim  is  the  former ;  but  when,  in  deference  to  it,  the  far  greater  part 
of  a  society  refrain  from  acting  agreeaUy  to  their  avowed  principles, 
and  cmisent  to  withhold  firom  am^er  class  of  their  fellow-christians 
what  they  consider  as  their  undoubted  right,  they  cannot  be  said  merely 
to  tolerate  the  error  in  question;  no,  £ey  in  reality  place  it  on  the 
thnme — ^they  prostrate  themselves  before  it.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  such  is  at  present  the  conduct  of  Baptist  societies.  While  there 
remains  the  smallest  scantling -of  members  averse  to  open  communion^ 
the  doors,  in  compliance  with  their  scruples,  continue  shuti  and  Pedo^ 
baptist  candidates,  however  excellent,  or  ho  wever  numerous,  are  excli^ed. 

Thus  the  intolerance  of  one  elass  of  Christians  is  not  only  indulged^ 
but  pampered  and  caressed,  while  the  religious  profession  ol  another  is 
treated  as  a  nullity.  The  incongruity  of  this  mcKie  of  proceeding  is  also 
extremely  obvious  in  another  view.  The  admission  of  members  in  our 
societies,  it  is  well  known,  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  suffiragesi 
where  the  minority  is  expected,  and  that  most  reasonably,  quietly  to 
acquiesce  in  the  dedysion  of  the  majcnrity.  But  in  the  case  under  pres^ 
ent  consideraition,  wh^e  strict  cominunion  is  practised  in  a  church  the 
majority  of  whose  members  are  of  a  contrary  persuasion,  the  eligibiiityi 
not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  whole  dass  of  iiKlividuals,  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  is  virtually  determined  by  &e  judgment  of  the  smaller,  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  larger  party. 

The  injustice  of  such  an  arrangem^t  will  perhaps  be  admitted ;  but 
how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  it  be  remedied  ?  Would  it  be  proper  to  ex** 
elude  such  as  feel  it  impossible,  with  a  good  conscienee,  to  commune 
with  Pedobaptista,  in  ordor  to  make  room  for  the  latter?  Nothing  is 
more  remote  from  our  intention.  Without  mfiicting  the  slightest  wound 
on  those  amiable  and  exemplary  perscms  who  scruple  the  lawfulness  of 
that  measure,  the  remedy  appears  equally  simple  and  obvious. 

Whoever  there  is  a  decided  majority  in  a  church  whose  views  are 
in  wnson  with  those  wMch  we  are  attempting  to  recopmend,  let  them 
throw  down  die  barriers,  and  admit  pious  P^obaptists  without  hesita* 
tion ;  and  let  those  whose  principles  deter  than  from  joining  in  such  a 
conmramcm  receive  the  Lord's  ^uf^per  apart,  retaining,  at  the  same  tim^ 
aU  their  ri^^  and  privileges  unimpaired.    By  dns  simple  expe&m^ 
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the  views  of  all  the  parties  will  be  met ;  the  majority  will  exert  their 
prerogatiye,  and  actconsistently  with  their  avowed  principles i  the Pe- 
dobaptists  will  obtain  their  rights ;  and  the  abetters  of  strict  communion 
will  enjoy  that  state  of  separation  and  seclusion  which  they  covet.  By 
this  means  a  silent  revolution  may  be  effected  in  our  churches,  un- 
stained  by  a  particle  of  violence  or  of  injustice.  But  while  the  present 
plan  is  pursued,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  last  sands  of  intolerance 
to  run  out,  the  domination  of  error  and  injustice  may  be  prolonged  to  an 
interminable  period,  since,  of  all  creatures,  bigotry  is  the  most  tenacious 
of  life. 

iSudden  and  violent  reformations  are  not  only  seldom  lasting,  but  the 
mischief  which  results  and  the  disgust  they  excite  often  produce  a  re- 
action, which  confirms  and  perpetuates  the  evil  they  attempt  to  eradicate- 
For  this  reason,  great  prudence  and  moderation  are  requisite  in  every 
effort  to  meliorate  the  state  of  public;  bodies.  He  who  aspires  to  remove 
their  prejudices  must  treat  them  with  tenderness  and  respect,  urging 
them  to  no  step  for  which  they  are  not  fully  prepared  by  a  mature  and 
widely-extended  conviction  of  its  propriety ;  for  no  innovations,  however 
desirable  in  themselves,  will  be  pennanently  benefieial,  the  stability  and 
perpetuity  of  which  are  not  guarantied  by  the  previous  illumination  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  adopted. 

Having  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  present  controversy 
already  than  many  are  disposed  to  think  it  entitled  to,  it  is  by  no  means 
my  intention  to  renew  it,  conceiving  it  a  contemptible  ambition  to  deter- 
mine to  have  the  last  word,  which  is  nothing  less  than  to  aspire  at  a 
pre-eminence  in  pertinacity.  Resting  with  perfect  confidence  on  the 
truth  and,  consequently,  on  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  principles  which 
I  have  attempted  to  defend^  the  deteetion^  of  incidental  mistakes  and  the 
exposure  of  minor  errors  will  not  disturb  my  repose,  however  justly 
they  may  awaken  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  powers  of  the  advocate 
were  not  more  commensurate  wi3i  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

If  the  author  has  been  on  any  occasion  betrayed,  in  the  ardour  of 
debate,  into  language  which  the  reader  may  deem  disrespectful  to  his 
opponent,  it  will  give  him  real  concern.  He  knows  none  whose  char- 
acter entitles  him  to  higher  esteem ;  nor  is  he  insensible  to  the  value 
of  those  expressions  of  personal  regard  with  which  Mr.  Kinghorn  has 
honoured  him,  nor  of  that  general  mildness  and  urbanity  which  is  at 
once  the  character  of  his  mind  and  of  his  performance.  Aware  of  the 
tendency  of  controversy  to  alienate  the  parties  from  each  other  who 
engage  in  it,  it  is  matter  of  regret,  on  that  account,  and  on  that  only, 
that  it  was  my  lot  to  "meet  with  an  antagonist  in  Mr.  Kinghorn.  In 
every  other  respect,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  cause  of  truth ; 
for  while  his  temper  affords  a  security  from  that  virulence  and  those 
personalities  which  are  the  opprobrium  of  theological  debate,  his  tal^its 
ensure  his  doin^  justice  to  his  cause,  perhaps  beyond  any  other  person 
of  the  same  persuasion.  A  very  different  performance,  in  many  respects, 
was  anticipated,  it  is  true ;  nor  could  the  extraordinary  assertions,  not 
to  say  adventurous  paradoxes  he  has  hazarded,  fail  to .  excite  surprise ; 
although  his  character  exempts  him  from  the  suspicion  of  that  arrogance 
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Imd  conceit  in  which  they  usually  originate.  They  are  rather  to  he  as-< 
cribed  to  a  dissatisfaction  (which  he  dares  jpot  pretend  to  conceal)  with 
former  apologists ;  and  a  determination,  if  possible,  to  compass  the  same 
object  by  a  different  route.  The  intelligent  reader  will  probably  be  of 
opinion,  that  he  has  attempted  to  give  ah  air  of  originality  to  what  was 
not  susceptible  of  it ;  and  that,  aiming  to  enrich  and  support  a  most 
meager  and  barren  thesis  by  new  arguments,  he  is  reduced  to  the  same 
necessity  as  the  Israelites,  of  "  making  bricks  without  straw." 

Having  already  made  the  porch  too  large  for  the  building,  one  addi- 
tional remark  only  is  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  previous 
to  his  entrance  on  the  following  discussion.  The  little  success  which 
has  attended  our  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  continued  now  for 
many  generations,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  intelligent 
Baptist.  With  all  our  efforts,  with  all  the  advantage  of  overwhelming 
evidence  (as  appears  to  me)  in  favour  of  our  sentiments,  the  pros- 
pect of  their  reception  by  dissenting  communities  (to  say  nothing  of 
established  churches,  where  there  are  peculiar  impediments  to  be 
encountered)  is  as  distant  as  ever:  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether^ 
since  the  recent  revival  of  religion,  our  progress  is  in  a  fair  pro- 
portion to  that  of  other  denominations.  It  may  be  possible  to  assign 
the  second  causes  of  this  remarkable  event;  but  as  second  causes 
are  always  subservient  to  the  intentions  of  the  first,  it  deserves  our  se- 
rious consideration  whether  we  are  not  labouring  under  the  sensible 
frown  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church  j  and  *♦  is  there  not  a  cause  ?'* 
A  visible  inferiority  to  other  Christians  in  zeal  and  piety  will  scarcely 
be  imputed ;  nor  have  we  been  left  destitute  of  that  competent  measure 
of  leaniing  and  talent  requisite  to  the  support  of  our  doctrines.  The 
cause  of  our  failure,  then,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter;  But 
though  we  have  not  "  drank  with  the  drunken,*'  if  we  have  unwittingly 
"  beaten  our  fellow-servants,"  by  assuming  a  dominion  over  their  con- 
science ;  if  we  have  severed  ourselves  from  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
under  pretence  of  preserving  the  purity  of  Christian  ordinances,  vio- 
lated the  Christian  spirit ;  if  we  have  betrayed  a  lamentable  want  of 
that  "  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,**  by  denying  a  place  in  oui* 
churches  to  those  who  belong  to  the  "  church  of  the  first-born,"  and 
straitening  their  avenue,  till  it  has  become  narrower  than  the  way 
to  heaven ;  we  may  easily  account  for  all  that  has  followed,  and  have 
more  occasion  to  be  surprised  at  the  compassionate  Redeemer's  bear- 
ing with  our  infirmities,  than  at  his  not  bestowing  a  signal  blessing 
on  our  labours. 
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PART  I. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  POSITION;  OR,  THE  SUPPOSED  NECES- 
SARY CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  POSITIVE  INSTI- 
TUTES  OP  CHRISTIANITY  EXAMINED. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Remarks  an  Mr,  Kingkam*s  StaUment  of  the  Camtftwerey. 

PSRFECTLT  oonearring  in  opmion  with  Mr.  Kinghoni,  that  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  point  in  debate  be  fairly  stated,  a  few  remarkji,  de- 
signed to  show  in  what  respects  his  statement  is  inaccurate  or  defective, 
wHl  not  be  deemed  irrelevant.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  question, 
and  the  only  question,  is,  "v^ether  those  who  are  acknowledged  to  he 
unbcqittized  ought  to  come  to  the  Lor^s  table.  After  stating  the  sentif- 
ments  of  the  Pedobaptists,  he  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  ^*  Baptists 
act  on  a  different  plan ;  they  think  that  baptism  c^ght  to  be  administered 
to  those  only  who  profess  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  diat  it  should  be  administered  to  them  on  such 
profession  by  immersion.  And  then,  and  not  before,  they  consider  such 
persons  prop^ly  qualified,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  for  the 
reeeption  of  the  Lord*s  Supper."  The  last  position,  Mr.  Kinghom  is 
aware^  is  not  maintained  by  the  Baptists  as  such,  bat  by  pert  of  them 
only :  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  sentiment  of  the  majon^. 
Why  then  identify  the  advocates  <^  strict  communion  with  the  body,  m 
diough  the  abetters  of  a  contrary  practice  were  too  inccmsideraUe  to  be 
mentioned,  or  were  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  Baptists  t 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remaric,  that  this  disposition  to  eidarge  the 
number  of  his  partisans  is  not  peculiar  to  this  writer.  Mr.  Booth,  when 
engaged  in  defending  a  thesis  about  which  the  Baptists  had  long  been 
divided,  chose,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  denominate  his  performance^  An 
Apology  for  the  Baptists.^ 

Our  author  proceeds  to  observe,  *^  Here  arises  a  controversy  between 
the  two  parties,  not  only  respecting  baptism,  but  also  respecting  their 
conduce  to  each  other  on  the  subject  of  communion."  Where,  let  me 
ask,  are  the  traces  to  be  found  of  this  imaginary  controveny  between 
Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  on  that  subject!  That  they  have  been  often 
engaged  in  acrimonious  disputes  with  each  other  on  the  point  of  baptism 
is  certain ;  but  t>f  the  history  of  this  strange  debate  about  terms  of  com- 
munion the  public  are  totally  ignorant.    What  are  the  n^mes  of  the 

*  Who  would  expect  to  find  Uiat  a  book  eotlded  An  Apology  for  the  Bmtuts  ebielly  ooiMlitior« 
vaispn^ioniQca  of  tbe  prindiaee  and  pnctioea  ofa  iwp^^ 
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parties  engaged,  and  to  what  publications  did  it  give  birth  T  This  author 
nad  informed  us  at  the  distance  of  a  few  lines,  that  the  Pedobaptists  in 
general  believe  that  none  ought  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  who  are  not 
baptized.  If  this  is  correct,  we  may  mdeed  easily  conceive  of  their 
being  offended  with  us  for  deeming  them  unbaptized ;  but  how  our  refusal 
U>  admit  them  to  communion  should  become  the  subject  of  debate  is 
utterly  mysterious.  Did  they,  in  (contradiction  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  reasoning,  attempt  to  persuade  us  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  prin- 
ciples agreed  upon  by  both  parties  ?  The  supposition  is  impossible. 
The  truth  is — nor  could  the  writer  be  ignorant  of  it — ^that  the  dispute 
respecting  communion  existed  in  our  own  denomination,  and  in  that  only. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  advocates  of  mixed  communion 
as  divided  among  themselves,  and  as  resting  the  vindication  of  their 
conduct  on  opposite  grounds.  In  stating  their  views,  Mr.  Kinghom 
observes,  ^  that  as  their  Pedobaptist  brethren  think  themselves  baptized, 
they  are  willing  to  admit  them  on  that  ground,  since  they  do  not  object 
to  b9q>tism  itseU*,  but  only  differ  from  o&ers  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
ordinance." 

**  Some,**  he  adds,  ^'  lay  down  a  still  wider  principle,  that  baptism  has 
no  connexion  with  church  communion ;  and  that  in  forming  a  Christian 
church,  the  question  ought  not  to  be.  Are  these  Christians  who  wish  to 
unite  in  church-fellowship  baptized^  whatever  that  term  is  considered  as 
meaning — ^but.  Are  they,  as  fat  as  we  can  judge,  real  Christians  f* 

Of  this  diversity  in  the  mode  of  defending  our  practice  the  writer  of 
these  pages  confesses  himself  totally  ignorant :  and  whatever  prejudices 
our  cause  may  sustain,  it  has  not  yet  been  injured  by  that  which  results 
finom  intestine  dissension.  Different  modes  of  expression  may  have  been 
adopted  by  different  writers,  but  a  perfect  accordance  of  principle,  a 
coincidmice  in  the  reasons  alleged  for  our  practice,  has  pervaded  our 
apologies.  We  have  not,  like  our  opponents,  professed  to  take  new 
ground  :t  we  have  not  constructed  defences  so  totally  dissimilar  as  the 
publications  of  a  Booth  and  a  Kinghom,  where  the  argument  which  is 
placed  in  the  very  front  by  the  former  is  by  the  latter  abandoned  as 
untenaUe.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  alleged  disagreement  in  our 
principles  is  a  mere  phantom.  While  we  universally  maintain  the 
nullity  of  infant  baptism,  the  persuasion  which  our  Pedobaptist  brethren 
entertain  of  their  being  baptized  can  never  be  mistaken  for  baptism, 
and  they,  consequently,  cannot  be  received  in  the  character  of  baptized 
persons.  Our  constant  practice  of  administering  immersion  to  such,  on 
a  change  of  sentiment,  would  on  that  supposition  convict  us  at  once  of 
being  Anabaptists.  It  is  not  then  under  any  idea  that  they  have  really 
partaken  of  that  ordinance,  more  than  the  people  called  QuakeiB,  that 
we  admit  them  to  oui*  communion ;  but  in  the  character  of  sincere, 
though  mistaken  Christians,  who  have  evinced,  even  with  respect  to  the 
particular  ii)  which  we  deem  them  erroneous,  no  disposition  to  treat  a 
Christian  rite  with  levity  or  neglect :  and  if  there  are  those  who  would 

*  Bnttem  a  Term  of  Commmiioii,  p.  li,  13. 

t  **  Tne  reader  vrho  la  ncqaaiiited  with  the  Apology /w  tkt  BaptUtt,  written  by  the  late  -reneimble 
AMttiam  Booth,  will  find  that  in  the  foUowhig  para  I  hart  taken  gnnuid  aomewhat  dllAnat  fttn 
Ua.    I  hav«  udopted  rather  a  diffisrent  mode  of  defence."— Bc^ptum  a  Ttrm  if  CominwniBn,  p.  8 
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refoBe.to  commuiie  with  such  as  reject  the  ordinance  altogether,  it  is 
because  they  suspect  them  of  such  a  dispositioa.  As  there  can  be  no 
degrees  in  nothing,  they  are  not  so  weak  as  to.  suppose  that  one  class  is 
in  reality  more  haptixed  than  the  other ;  but  one  is  supposed  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  an  institute,  which  the  other  avowedly  neglects.  In  this 
case  he  who  is  prepared  to  believe  that  the  omission  of  Christian  bap- 
tism from  a  notion  of  its  not  being  designed  for  perpetuity  may  consist 
with  that  deference  to  divine  authority  which  is  essential  to  a  Christian, 
will  receive  both  without  hesitation :  he  who  is  incapable  of  extending 
his  candour  so  far  will  make  a  distinction ;  he  will  admit  the  Pedo- 
baptist,  while  he  rejects  the  person  who  purposely  omits  the  ceremony 
altogether.  Whichever  measure  we  adopt,  we  act  on  the  same  prin« 
ciple,  and  merely  apply  it  with  more  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
comprehension  of  our  charity.  If  we  supposed  there  were  a  necessary, 
unalterable  connexion  between  the  two  positive  Christian  institutes,  so 
that  none  were  qualified  for  communion  who  had  not  been  previously 
baptized,  we  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  respecting  the  refusal  .of 
Pedobaptists,  without  renouncing  the  principles  of  our  denomination. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  among  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  equally  unbap- 
tized  we  admit  some  and  reject  others,  this  difference  must  be  derived, 
not  from  the  consideration  of  baptism,  but  of  personal  character ;  in 
other  words,  from  our  supposing  ourselves  to  possess  that  evidence  of 
the  piety  of  the  party  accepted  which  is  deficient  in  the  other.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  nothing  6an  be  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  the 
principles  on  which  we  proceed,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
clude every  other  diversity  of  opinion,  except  what  regards  their  appli- 
cation in  particular  instances. 

He  who  mistakes  the  nature  of  a  positive  institute  is  in  a  different 
predicament  of  error  from  him  who  avowedly  rejects  it  altogether;,  the 
imperfection  which  claims  toleration  in  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  is 
different  in  its  nature  from  that  which  attaches  to  such  as  are  disposed 
to  set  the  ordinance  aside.  '  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  some  may 
be  willing  to  extend  their  indulgence  to  what  appears  to  them  the  least 
of  two  errors,  while  they  refuse  toleration  to  the  greater ;  and,  on  this 
ground,  admit  a  Pedobaptist,  while  they  scruple  to  receive  him  who 
does  not  even  profess  to  be  baptized.  But  in  making  such  a  distinction, 
no  intelligent  B'aptist  would  be  moved  by  the  consideration  of  one  of 
these  parties  being  baptized  and  the  other  not  (for  this  would  be  ad- 
mitting the  validity  of  infant  baptism),  but  solely  by  the  different  estimate 
he  made  of  the  magnitude  of  the  respective  errors.  Some  would  probably 
consider  each  of  them  consistent  with  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity ; 
others  might  form  a  less  favourable  judgment.  In  this  case  the  parties 
would  act  differently,  while  they  maintained  the  same  principle,  and 
adjusted  theu:  practice  by  the  same  rule* 

*  The  above  remarks  may  enable  Uie  reader  to  judge  of  the  justice  with  which  Mr.  Kinghom  as- 
•erts,  or  insinuiUes,  our  total  disagreement  respectiag  the  Aindamental  principle  on  which  we  juatuy 
our  practice.  "  Among  the  Baptists,"  he  says«  "  who  plead  for  mixed  communion,  I  apjnebend  few 
will  be  fbond  who  would  Airly  take  Mr.  HflJl**  principle  in  all  its  oonsequeaces.  In  general,  they 
palllM  ud  plead  that  many  good  men  think  themselvea  baptised,  and  thay  aie  wlUuif  to  aooept 
them  oo  that  footing,  leering  it  to  their  own  consQienoea  to  decide  wbetlier  fh«y  had  received  audi 
bipciaa  aa  the  wwd  of  God  required ;  and  they  will  h«(dly  admit  the  poaaibUiiy  of  any  CI 
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It  is  MMnewhat  extmordinaiy,  that  after  Btathig  the  principle  <m  which 
lasy  treatise  on  Oommunicm  was  founded,  Mr.  IQnghom  ^akes  hid  first 
appeal  to  the  Pedobaplists,  and  asks  whether  they  are  pr^ared  to 
acknowledffe  that  baptbm  and  the  Lord's  Supper  have  no  connexioiL 
To  what  purpose  is  a  question  referred  to  a  class  of  persons  who  as 
ftir  as  concerns  the  interior  regulation  of  their  churches,  have  no  interest 
in  the  inquiry,  on  whose  practice  it  can  have  no  influence,  and  who  are 
^apposed  by  both  the  parties  concerned  to  be  in  an  error  respecting  the 
institution  itself,  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  discussion?  The 
confidence  with  which  he  anticipates  their  favourable  sufirage  appears 
however  lo  be  ill  founded ;  and  if  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1803 
is  supposed  to  have  insinuated  sentiments  congenial  with'  his  own,  the 
author  of  the  review  of  the  present  controversy,  in  the  same  publication, 
distinctly  and  explicitly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  treatise  On 
Terms  iff  Communion..  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  of  an  accurate  and 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  such  as  adhere  to 
infant  baptism  would  be  found  opposed  to  his  doctrine ;  and  that  such 
of  them  as  might  object  to  the  admission  of  a  member  avowedly  unbap- 
tized  would  be  actuated  by  the  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
errar^  and  not  by  die  conviction  of  a  specific  and  essential  connexion 
between  the  two  ordinances  in  question.  In  other  words,  they  would 
dtoide  on  the  case  upon  principles  commcm  to  the  advocates  of  mixed 
commanion. 

His  fN'etence  for  calling  in  sucdi  a  host  of  disputants  is  that  he  may 
"d<ea^  the  field,'*  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  will  be  best  ac- 
cojoiplislu^d  by  confining  the  debate  within  its  proper  limits ;  regarding 
it,  agreeably  to  its  true  nature,  as  a  controversy  which  concerns  our  own 
diftMonittation  alone^  without  attempting  to  extort  a  verdict  from  persons 
who.  have  not  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  invite  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  Fortunately  for  them,  they  are  under  no  temptation  to  treat 
theer  lellow-christians  with  indignity ;  whether  they  would  have  main- 
tained the  stem  inflexibility  which  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  com- 
munioii  of  saints  to  an  unfounded  hypothesis  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
We  indulge  a  hope  that  they  would  have  hesitated  long  ere  they  ad- 
mitted  a  doctrine  which  draws  after  it  such  consequences ;  that  they 
would  have  judged  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  have  discovered  some 
better  mode  of  signalizing  their  allegiance  to  Christ  than' by  the  excision 
of  his  members.  The  tenet  to  which  we  are  opposed  produces  an 
eS^cX  so  contrary  to  what  the  genius  of  the  gospel  teaches  us  to  an- 
ticipate, and  so  repugnant  to  the  noUest  feeling  of  the  heart,  as  to  form 

wtAiih  Jh*«M  ieqtdn  their  acting  on  ft  yM»T  principle.  And  here  also,  aes  ftr  as  my  knowledge  nd 
obsenration  have  extended,  I  believe  the  cases  are  very  few  in  which  the  position  would  be  fhiriy  and 
boldly  adopted,  that  Christian  oonnnanion  onght  to  be  held  with  those  who  deny  altogether  the  obli- 
gatton  to  attend  to  Christian  baptism.'*— p.  15.  My  opportunities  oT  knowing  the  seiMimema  of  ttie 
liberal  part  of  the  Baptists  mast  be  supposed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  Mr.  Kinghom's;  yet  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  objection  firom  them  against  the  general  principle.  Exceptions  have  been  made  (as 
might  be  expected)  to  particular  parts,  but  none  whatever  to  the  fhndamental  position  of  the  traatise. 
The  reason  he  assigns  fttr  supposing  that  many  would  not  adopt  the  general  principle  in  IM  flin  extant 
is  inconclusive.  To  refhse  the  communion  of  such  as  denied  the  obligation  of  baptism  altogether, 
providing  that  error  was  deemed  of  such  magnitude  as  to  induce  a  suapicidn  of  the  piety  of  the  party, 
would  not  be  lo'  eontradiet  the  principle  in  the  smallest  degree ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  MBong  tha 
^idvocates  of  mixed  communion  the  reAioal  would  proceed  on  no  other  ground.  It  is  one  thJag  to  n^ 
n  fsaerttl  principle,  apd  another  to  dtflfer  about  the  appUeatlon  of  It  to  porticvlar  ean» 
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»  presumption  against  it  which  nothing  can  siurmount  but  the  utmott 
focoe  and  splendour  of  evidence.  How  far  it  is  from  possessing  sueh 
support,  or  even  that  preponderation  in  the  scale  of  argument  which 
would  produce  conviction  on  the  most  trivial  subject,  it  is  the  busineas 
of  the  following  sheets  to  inquire. 

In  deciding  the  question,  whether  persons  whom  we  deem  unbaptized 
are  entitled  to  approach  the  Lord's  table,  we  must  examine  the  connexion 
subsisting  between  the  two  positive  ordinances,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper* 

Our  opponents  contend  that  there  is  such  a  eonnsxitm  between  these 
as  renders  them  inseparable ;  so  that  he  who  is  deemed  nnbaptized  is, 
ipso  facto^  apart  from  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  cause  of  that 
omission,  disqualified  for  approaching  the  sacred  elements.  We  con- 
tend that  the  absence  of  baptism  may  disqualify,  and  that  it  does  dis- 
qualify, wherever  it  appears  to  proceed  from  a  criminal  motive ;  that*is, 
wherever  its  neglect  is  accompanied  with  fi  conviction  of  its  divine 
authority.  Li  this  case  we  consider  the  piety  of  such  a  person  at  least 
as  doubtful ;  but  when  the  omission  proceeds  from  involuntary  prejudice 
or  mistake,  when  the  party  evinces  his  conscientious  adherence  to  known 
duty  by  the  gQ^eral  tenor  of  his  conduct,  we  do  not  consider  the  mere 
absence  of  baptism  as  a  sufficient  bar  to  communion.  On  this  ground 
we  cheerfully  receive  pious  Pedobaptists,  not  from  the  supposition  thi^t 
the  ceremony  which  they  underwent  in  their  infancy  possesses  the 
smallest  validity,  but  as  sincere  followers  of  Christ :  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  feel  as  little  hesitation  in  admitting  such  as  deny  the 
peipetuity  of  baptism,  whenever  the  evidence  of  2ieir  piety,  is  equaUy 
elear  and  decisive. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  whole  coutroversy  turns  on  l&e  cemMMBHW 
between  the  two  positive  institutes ;  and  that  in  order  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  our  opponents,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  evince  the  .authority  or 
perpetuity  of  each,  and  the  consequent  obligation  of  attending  to  both : 
it  is  necessary  to  show  the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other  1  not 
merely  that  they  are  both  clearly  and  unequivocally  enjoined,  but  th%t 
the  one  is  prescribed  with  a  viVto  to  the  other. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  we  may  suppose  this  to  be  effected ; 
either  by  showing  their  inherent  and  intrinsic  dependence,  or  by  making 
it  appear  that  they  are  connected  by  positive  law.  Between  ntual 
observances  it  is  seldom  if  ever  possible  to  discover  an  inherent  con 
nexion ;  in  the  present  case  it  will  probably  not  be  attempted.  If  th^ 
advocates  of  exclusive  communion  succeed,  it  must  be  in  the  last  of  these 
methods ;  it  must  be  by  proving,  from  express  declarations  of  Scripture, 
that  baptism  is  an  invariable  and  essential  prerequisite  to  communion. 
A  Jew  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  this  fact  respecting 
circumcision  and  the  passover :  he  would  have  immediately  pointed  to 
the  book  of  Exodus,  where  we  find  an  express  prohibition  of  an  uncircum- 
cised  person  from  partaking  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Let  some  similar 
evidence  be  adduced  on  the  present  subject — ^let  some  declaration  from 
fikuripture  be  exhibited  which  distinctly  prohibits  the  celebration  of  the 
I^vd'e  /Shipper  by  any  person  who,  from  a  piisoQpoeption  of  ita  o^tnn, 
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has  omitted  the  baptismal  ceremony,  and  the  controversy  will  be  attest 
The  reader  can  scarcely  be  too  often  reminded  that  this  is  the  very 
Mhge  of  the  present  debate,  which  (as  appears  from  the  title  of  his 
pamphlet)  Mr.  Fuller  clearly  perceived,  however  unsnccessHd  he  may 
have  been  in  establishing  that  fundamental  position.  Much  that  Mr 
Kingdom  has' advanced  will  be  found  to  be  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
inquiry  in  hand ;  and  in  more  instances  than  one  the  intelligent  reader 
will  perceive  him  to  have  made  concessions  which  are  destructive  of 
his  cause.  But  let  us  proceed  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the  aforesaid  connexion. 


CHAPTER  n. 

His  Attempt  to  establish  the  Connexion  contended  for^  from  theApostcUc 
Commission  and  Primitive  Precedent. 

Mt  respectable  opponent  commences  this  branch  of  the  argument 
by  quoting  the  apostolic  commission,  justly  remarking,  that  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  Jolm's  baptism,  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  that  com- 
mission must  belong,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  commission  is  as  follows: — ^"Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you.'*  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Or,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
Luke — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  He  that  beheveth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved."  ^  This," 
Mr.  Kinghom  observes,  "is  the  law;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  a 
commentary  on  that  law ;  not  leaving  us  to  collect  from  mere  prece- 
dents what  ought  to  be  done,  but  showing  us  how  the  law  was  practi- 
cally explained  by  those  who  perfectly  understood  it."  He  reminds 
ns,  ^  that  in  every  instance  where  the  history  descends  to  particulars, 
we  find  they  constantly  adhered  to  this  rule ;  and  that  when  they 
taughty  and  men  believed,  the  apostles  baptized  them,  and  then  fnrther 
instructed  them  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod.*' 

We  are  as  ready  to  allow  as  Mr.  Kinghom  that  baptism  was  en- 
joined by  the  apostolic  commission :  we  are  perfectly  agreed  with  him 
respecting  the  law  of  baptism,  and  are  accustomed  to  explain  its  nature, 
and  enforce  its  authority,  by  the  same  arguments  as  he  himself  would 
employ.  We  have  no  controversy  with  him,  or  with  his  party,  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  considered  apart  from  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  were 
he  disputing  with  such  as  deny  its  original  appointment,  or  its  perpe- 
tuity, the  passages  he  quotes  would  be  fully  to  his  purpose.  But  where 
the  inquiry  turns,  not  on  the  nature  or  obligation  of  baptism,  but  on  the 
necessary  dependerice  of  another  institution  upon  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
perceive  in  what  manner  the  quotation  applies  to  the  question  before 
us.  To  us  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  thing  more  is  deducible  from 
the  lau>  of  baptism  than  its  present  and  perpetual  obligation.     The 
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enstence  of  a  lav  establishes  the  obligation  of  a  correspondent  duty, 
and  nothing  more.  The  utmost  efforts  of  ingenuity  can  extort  no  other 
inference  from  it,  than  that  a  portion  of  blame  attaches  to  such  as  have 
neglected  to  comply  with  it,  variable  in  its  degree  by  an  mfinity  of 
circumstances  too  subtle  to  be  ascertained,  and  too  numerous  to  be 
recked  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  belief  that  Pedobaptists 
of  all  denominations  have  failed  in  a  certain  part  of  their  duty ;  for  this 
is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  perpetuity  of  the  baptismal  ordinance, 
joined  with  our  persuasion  that  we  have  interpreted  it  correctly.  But 
if  we  are  immemately  to  conclude  from  thence  that  they  are  disquali- 
fied for  Christian  communion,  we  must  seek  a  church  which  consists 
of  members  who  have  failed  in  no  branch  of  obedience ;  and  must 
consequently  despair  of  finding  fit  communicants  apart  from  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.  Examine  the  idea  of  law  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  turn  it  on  all  sides,  and  it  will  present  nothing  beyond  the  obli- 
gation to  a  certain  species  of  conduct,  so  that  if  Pedobaptists  are  really 
disqualified  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  must  be  for  some  other  reason 
than  their  non-compliance  with  a  Zato,  or  otherwise  we  must  insist  upon 
the  refusal  of  every  individual  ..\^ho  has  not  discharged  all  his  obli- 
gations. To  expatiate  on  the  distinctness  and  solemnity  with  which 
3ie  baptismal  ceremony  was  enjoined  is  little  less  than  trifiing,  in  a 
debate  with  persons  who  fully  accede  to  every  part  of  the  statement,- 
and  who  wish  to  be  informed,  not  whether  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are 
in  an  error,  but  whether  its  moral-  amount,  its  specific  nature^  is  saoti 
as  to  annul  their  claims  to  Christian  communion.  On  this  point  the 
passages  adduced  maintain  a  profound  silence. 

If  the  practice  of  strict  commiunion  derives  no  support  firom  the  law 
of  baptism,  it.is  impossible  it.  should  derive  it  firom  apostolical  precedent ; 
sinbe  the  apostles,  as  this  author  observes,  adhered  constantly  to  the 
rule.  They  did  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  letter  enjoined :  conse- 
quently, we  must  be  mistaken  if  we  imagine  we  can  infer  any  thing 
from  their  practice  beyond  what-  a  just  and  fair  interpretation,  of  its 
terms  would  suggest.  If  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are,  as  Mr.  Kinghora 
asserts,  "  a  commentary  on  the  law,  showing  us  how  it  was  practically 
explained,"  it  is  impossible  it  should  contain  a  tittle  more  than  is  found 
in  the  text  Let  us  see  how  the  apostles  acted.  '^  Whpn  they  taught 
and  men  believed,"  says  our  author,  *Ube  apostles  baptized  them." 
Whom  did  they  baptize  ?  Undoubtedly  such,  and  such  only,  as  were 
convinced,  not  merely  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  obligation 
of  the  particular  rite  to  which  they  attended.  This  ia  precisely  what 
we  do.  When  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  part  of  our  hearers 
have  received  the  truth  in,  the  love  of  it,  we  proceed  to  explain  the 
nature  and  to  enforce  the  duty  of  baptism ;  and  upon  their  expressing 
their  conviction  of  its  divine  authority,  we  baptize  them.  Such  a  pre- 
vious conviction  is  necessary  to  render  it  a  reasonable  service.  We 
administer  that  rite  to  every  description  of  persons  whom  our  opponents 
themselves  deem  qualified,  and  withhold  it  under  no  circumstanees  in 
which  the  apostles  would  have  practised  it  Wherein  then,  as  far  aa 
that  institution  is  concemedy  does  our  practice  differ  from  that  of  the 
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«.po8d«8 1  Our  opponents  will  reply,  that  though  in  the  admimttratioii 
of  that  rite  our  conduct  corresponds  with  the  primitive  pattern,  yet 
it  differs  in  this,  that  we  receive  the  unbaptked  to  our  communion, 
which  was  not  done  in  the  apostolic  age.  To  this  we  reply,  that  at 
Aat  period  no  good  tnen  entertained  a  douht  respecting  its  nature — that 
it  was  impossible  diey  should,  while  it  was  exemplified  before  their  eyes 
in  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  the  evangelists — ^that  he  who 
reftised  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  inspired  men  would  necessarily 
have  forfeited  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  Christian — ^that  a  new 
state  of  things  has  arisen,  in  which^  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
doctrine  of  baptism  has  been  involved  in  obscurity — that  some  of  the 
best  of  men  put  a  different  interpretation  on  the  language  of  Scripture 
on  this  subject  from  ourselves — and  that  it  is  great  presumption  to 
claim  the  aame  deference  with  the  apostles,  and  to  treat  those,  who 
differ  from  us  on  the  sense  of  Scripture  as  though  they  avowedly  op- 
posed themselves  to  apostolic  authority.  To  misinterpret  is  surely 
not  the  8»ne  thmg  aa  wilfully  to  contradict ;  and  however  confident 
we  may  be  of  the  correctness  of  our  own  interpretation,  to  place  such 
as  are  incapable  of  receiving  it  on  'th^  same  level  with  those  who 
withstood  the  apostles  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  claim  of  infallibility. 

We  reason,  as  we  conceive  conclusively,  in  favour  of  adult,  in  oppo- 
sition to  infant  baptism :  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  avow  their  inability  to 
discern  the  justice  of  our  conclusion :  and  are  they  on  that  account  to 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  though  they  intentionally  rejected  the 
decision  of  inspired  men  ?  What  is  this  but  to  set  up  a  claim  to  inspi- 
ration, or,  at  least,  to  such  an  infallible  guidance  in  the  explanation  of 
Scripture  as  is  equally  exempt  firom  the  danger  of  error  or  mistake? 
If  we  examhie  it  accurately,  it  amounts  to  more  than  a  claim  to  infalli- 
bility :  it  implies  in  the  Pedobaptists  a  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary 
fact.  The  apostles  were  not  only  inspired,  and  consequently  infallible 
teacher$,  but  were  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  primitire 
Christians :  and  before  we  presume  to  demand  an  implicit  acquiescence 
in  our  conclusions,  and  to  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  treat  dissen- 
tients as  we  suppose  the  opponents  of  the  apostles  would  have  been 
treated,  it.behooves  us  to  evince  our  possession  of  iiifallibility  by  similar 
evidence.  As- 1  have  not  heard  of  our.  opponents  making  such  an 
attempt,  I  cannot  sufiiciently  express  my  surprise  at  the  loftiness  of 
their  pretensions,  and  the  arrogance  of  their  language.  In  their  dialect, 
aH  Christians  besides  themselves  are  **  opposed  to  a  divine  command,"* 
^  refuse  subjection  to  Christ,  and  violate  the  laws  of  his  house.''t 

The  justice  of  their  proc^eeding,  founded  on  the  pretension  of  apes 
tolical  precedent,  is  perfectly  congenial  with  its  modesty.  Upon  the 
supposition  that  a  professor  of  Christianity,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
had  scrupled  the  admission  of  adult  baptism,  could  he,  we  would  ask, 
in  the  circumstances  then  existing,  have  been  considered  as  a  good  man, 
or  a  genuine  eonvert  ?  The  reply  will  unquestionably  be.  No.  **  He," 
ikid  St  John,  <*who  is  of  (}od  heareth  us :  he  who  heueth  not  us  ie 
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not  of  God:  berebjr  ye  know  the  spirit  of  tnith,  tnd  the  spiril  of 
error.** 

Ill  this  case,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  the  simple  fact  of  rejecting  adult 
bapHsm  would  havo  been  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  pretension  to  the 
Christian  character.  Is  it  sufficient  now  t  Are  the  Pedobaptists  to  be 
universally  considered  as  bad  men,  or,  at  least,  as  persons  whose  Chris* 
tianity  is  doubtfnl  t  Nothing  is  more  distant  from  the'  avowed,  senti* 
ments  of  our  opponents.  Where,  theut  is  the  justice  of  classing 
together  men  of  the  most  opposite  descriptions ;  or  of  inferring,  that 
because  the  apostles  would  have  refused  communion  to  an  iinbaptiaed 
person,  at  a  time  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  none  but  false  profes* 
sors  could  remain  in  that  state,  it  is  our  duty  to  refuse  it  to  some  of  the 
most  excellent  of  the  earth,  merely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  that 
ceremony?  As  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  bs4>tism  was  then  so 
circumstanced  that  the  omission  of  it  was  inconsistent  with  a  credible 
profession  of  piety,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  account  folr  the  pr^ce* 
dent  which  includes  it ;  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  then  state  of 
things,  and  the  apostles,  it  is  acknowledged,  could  not  have  extended 
their  communion  beyond  the  limits  of  that  rite,  without  incorporating 
insipcere  professors.  But  if  this  reason  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it, 
it  is  unphiiosophical  and  unreasonable  to  seek  for  another.  The  sup» 
posed  inherent  and  inseparable  connexion  between  the  two  positive  instti> 
tutes  is  another  and  a  totally  different  one,  which  is  sufficiently  ezf 
eluded  by  the  preceding  reasoning. 

We  presume  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Scripture  precedent  is  founded 
on  wisdom,  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  and  capricious.  It  would  betray 
great  irreverence  to  suppose  that  men  acting  under  divine  inspiration 
were  not,  in  every  branch  of  their  official  conduct,  especially  in.  what* 
ever  related  to  the  regulati<Mi  and  government  of  the  church,  moved  by 
the  strongest  reasons.  Hence  the  inquiry  why  they  acted  as  they  dki 
is  essential  to  a  rational  investigation  into  the  force  and  authority  of 
Scripture  precedent.  Their  proceedings  were  regulated  by  their  judg* 
ment,  or  rather,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  enlightened 
their  min^s  and  directed  their  movements.  If  the  reason  for  rejecting 
unbaptized  persons  in  the  primitive  age  applies  to  the  case  of  Pedo- 
baptists, the  argument  for  strict  commpnion,  derived  from  the  practiee  of 
the  apostles,  is  unanswerable.  .  But  if  the  cases  are  totally  dissimilai^^ 
if  our  opponents  can  assign  ho  ^uch  reason  for  excluding  their  Christian 
brethren,  as  might  justly  have  been  urged  against  the  admission  of  the 
unbaptized  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  argument  is  totally  inoon* 
elusive. 

It  is  decided,  by  the  express  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  he  who 
refuses  obedience  to  any  part  of  his  will  is  not  a  Christian.  ^  Then,*? 
saith  he,  **  are  ye  my  disciples  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you.**  But  while  there  was  no  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  sttbieet* 
the  voluntary  omission  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  could  arise  from 
nothing  but  a  contumacious  contempt  of  a  divine  precdpt,  of  whieb  no 
sincere  Christian  could  be  guilty.  Here,  then,  we  discover  a  suAdeal 
reason  for  the  matter  of  flu^  .urged  by  our  of^KMieats,  without  supposing 
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•n  mtrinsie  or  inTariable  connexion  between  the  two  ordinances.  The 
principle  of  open  communion  would  have  compelled  us  to  act  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostles  did,  had  we  been  placed  in  their 
circumstances.  How  vain,  then,  the  attempt  to  overthrow  that  prin- 
ciple by  appealing  to  a  precedent  which  is  its  legUjjDnate  jwd  necessaiy 
consequence ;  and  how  unreasonable  the  demand  which  urges  us  to 
treat  two  cases  as  exactly  similar  of  which  our  <^ponents  equally 
with  ourselves  are  compelled  to  form  the  most  opposite  judgment.  I^et 
the  advocates  of  restricted  communion  express  the  same  opinion  of 
the  state  and  character  of  those  whom  they  now  regard  as  unbaptized, 
which  we  are  certain  they  would  feel  no  scruple  in  avowing  with  re- 
spect to  such  as  had  refused  submission  to  that  ordinance  in  primitive 
times,  and  we  shall  deplore  their  blindness  and  bigotiy,  but  shall  ac- 
knowledge they  reason  consistently  from  their  own  premises.  But  we 
will  never  submit  to  identify  two  cases  which  agree  in  nothing  but  the 
omission  of  an  external  rite,' while  that  omission  arises  from  causes  the 
most  dissimilar,  and  is  combined  with  characters  the  most  contrary. 
We  will  not  conclude,  that  because  the  apostles  could  not  bear  with 
those  that  were  evil,  they  would  have  refused  to  tolerate  the  good ;  or 
that  they  would  have  comprehended  under  the  same  censure  the  con- 
tumacious opposer  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  myriads  of  holy  imea 
whose  only  crime  consists  in  mistaking  their  meaning  in  one  par- 
ticular. 

The  remariis  we  have  already  made  will  be  deemed,  we  trust,  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  triumphant  question  of  Mr.  Kinghorn.  *'  How 
is  it,'*  he  asks,  *'  that  with  the  same  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  church, 
the  ancient  Christians  could  not  receive  a  person  to  communion  without 
bi^tism,  if  the  modem  both  can  and  ought  to  receive  him  T*  The 
answer  is  obvious.  If  the  ancient  Chrisuans  had  received  a  pmon 
without  baptism,  they  would  have  received  a  false  professor ;  but  when 
we  at  present  receive  one  whom  we  judge  to  be  in  a.  similar  predica- 
ment; we  receive  a  sincere  though  mists^en  brother;  we  receive  him 
who  is  of  that  description  of  Christians  whom  we  are  commanded  to 
receive. 

If  it  still  be  contended  that  the  two  cases  are  so  parallel  that  the 
proceeding  of  the  apostles,  in  this  particular,  is  binding  as  a  law,  we 
would  once  more  ask  such  as  adopt  this  plea,  whether  they  themselves 
form  the  same  judgment  of  the  present  Pedobaptists  as  the  apostles 
would  have  entertained  of  such  as  ccmtinued  unbaptized  in  their  day. 
If  they  reply  in  the  affirmative,  they  must  consider  them  as  insincere, 
hypocritical  professors.  If  they  answer  in  the  negative,  since,  by  their 
own  confession,  they  look  upon  the  persons  whom  they  exclude  in  a 
different  light  fh>m  that  in  which  the  party  excluded  by  the  apostles 
was  considered,  what  becomes  of  the  identity  of  the  two  cases?  and 
ii4iat  greater  right  have  they  to  think  differently  of  the  state  of  the  un- 
bi^zed  from  what  the  apostles  thought,  than  we  have  for  treating  them 
dtffinrently  !  They  are  clamorous  in  their  charge  against  us  of  wilful 
deflation  from  apostolic  precedents.     But  there  are  precedents  of 
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thinking  as  well  as  of  acting,  and  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  conform  to 
the  sentiments  of  inspired  men  as  to  their  actions.  The  chief  use. 
indeed,  which  inspired  precedents  are  of  is  to  assist  us  to  ascertain  the 
dictates  of  inspiration.  The  conduct  of  enlightened,  much  more  of 
inspired,  men  is  founded  on  sound  speculative  principles.  If  the  ad- 
vocates of  strict  communion  urge  us  with  the  inquiry,  By  what  au- 
thority do  you  presume  to  receive  a  class  of  persons  whom  you  ac- 
knowledge the. apostles  would  not  have  received?  we  reply,  By  what 
authority  do  you  presume  to  deviate  from  the  opinion  of  the  apostles 
respecting  that  same  class  ?  Many  whom  you  exclude  from  your  com-<^ 
munioh  as  unbaptized  you  acknowledge  as  Christians^  and  without 
hesitation  express  your  confidence  of  meeting  them  in  glory.  Did  the 
apostles  entertain  the  same  judgment  respecting  such  in  their  day  t 
Were  they  prepared  to  recognise  them  as  brethren,  and  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  eternal  prospects,  while  they  repelled  them  ttom  com- 
munion ?  Would  they  not,  without  hesitation,  have  applied  to  them  .the 
language  which  our  Saviour  uses,  respecting  such  as  refused  to  be  bap- 
tiz^  by  John,  whom  he  affinns  to  have  **  rejected  Uie  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves  f* 

These  questions  admit  but  of  one  answer.  Here  then  is  a  palpable 
disagreement  between  the  sentiments  ^f  our  opponents  and  those  of  the 
apostles,  on  the  subject  of  the  unbaptized ;  the  apostles  would  have 
both  rejected  and  condemned  them :  they  reject  them  as  members,  and 
embrace  them  as  brethren.  Were  they  called  upon  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  contradicting  the  apostles,  they  would  begin 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  cases,  and  urge  the  different  circum 
stances  which  accompany  the  omission  of  the  same  ceremony  now,  from 
what  must  be  supposed  to  have  accompanied  it  in  the  times  of  Uie 
apostles  ;  in  other  words,  they  would  attempt  to  show  that  a  new  case 
has  arisen,  which  necessitates  them  to  form  a  correspondent  judgment* 
They  assume  the  same  liberty  with  ourselves  of  thinking  differently  of 
the  state  of  the  many  who  continue  imbaptized  in  the  present  day,  from 
what  they  are  persuaded  the  apostles  would  have  thought  of  such  as 
had  remained  in  that  situation  in  theirs ;  and  yet,  with  stiange  incon- 
sistency, accuse  us  of  a  deviation  from  a  divine  precedent  in  not 
treating  them  both  in  the  same  manner ;  forgetting  that  if  the  caseti 
are  parallel,  they  themselves  are  guilty  of  an  avowed  and  palpable  con- 
tradiction to  the  sentiments  of  the  apostles. 

When  men  differ  in  their  views  of  one  and  the  same  object,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  they  contradict  each  other.  We'  offer  them  the  alterna- 
tive, either  to  deny  or  to  affirm  that  to  be  unbaptized  at  present  is  in  a 
moral  view  a  very  distinct  thing,  and  involves  very  different  conse- 
quences from  being  Iq  that  predicament  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
If  they  deny  it,  they  stand  self-convicted  of  contradicting  the  sentiments 
of  inspiration,  by  speaking  of  that  class  of  persons  as  genuine  Chris- 
tians whom  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  apostles  would  have 
condemned.  If  they  adopt  the  affirmative,  our  practice  by  their  own 
confession  is  not  opposed  to  apostolic  precedent,  because  that  preo»* 
dent  respects  a  different  thing. 
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Tb«y  nol  only  d^art  from  the  precedent  o[  the  aposdee  m  the 
judgment  they  form  of  the  unbaptized,  but  in  every  other  branch  of 
their  conduct,  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  communion.  On  all 
other  occasions  they  treat  as  brethren,  and  frequently,  and  that  much 
to  their  honour,  cultivate  an  intimate  friendship  with  persons  whom 
they  deem  to  be  destitute  of  that  rite,  the  omission  of  which,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  would  have  incurred  the  sentence  of  wilfnl  impiety  and 
^obedience*  What,  we  ask,  is  more  opposite  to  primitive  precedent 
than  the  practice  of  including  the  same  persons  within  the  obligations 
of  Christian  love  and  friendship  whom  they  prohibit  from  communion? 
of  inviting  them  into  the  pulpit,  and  repelling  them  from  the  table ;  uniting 
with  them  in  the  most  retired  and  elevat^  exercises  of  devotion,  and 
excluding  them  from  the  church  ?  It  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  ima- 
gination to  feign  a  species  of  conduct  more  diametrically  opposite  to  all 
Uie  examples  of  Scripture ;  and  when  they  have  reconciled  these  and 
many  similar  usages  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  age,  they  will 
have  supplied  us  with  a  suficient  apology  for  our  pretended  deviation 
from  the  same  standard. 

It  will  probably  be  thought  enough  has  been  already  said  to  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  the  argqment  founded  on  original  precedent ;  but  as 
this  is  considered  by  our  opponents  in  general,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  King- 
horn  in  particular,  as  the  main  prop  of  their  cause,  we  must  be  permitt^ 
to  detain  the  reader  a  little  longer,  while  we  enter  on  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  his  reasoning. 

In-order  to  show  that  baptism  is  a  necessary  term  of  communion,  he 
labours  hard  to  prove  that  it  is  a  term  of  profession.  '*  It  is  obvious," 
he  says,  "  that  their  baptism  (that  of  believers)  was  the  term  of  pro- 
fessing thehr  faith  by  the  special  appointment  of  the  Lord  himself.'*  To 
the  same  purpose  he  afterward  adds,  ''the  fact  stiU  exists  that  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  make  a  visible  and  ritual  observance  the  appointed 
evidence  of  our  believing  on  him.  If  obedience  to  a  rite  be  not  a  term 
of  salvation  (which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  highest 
authority,  as  an  evidence  of  our  subjection  to  the  Author  of  salvation: 
and  a  Christian  profession  is  not  made  in  Christ^ s  own  way  wHJunU  it*^ 
Recurring  to  the  same  topic,*  he  observes,  "  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation,  a  plain  question  here  occurs,  which  is.  Ought  the 
terms  of  Christian  communion  to  he  different  from  those  of  Christian 
profession  ?  The  only  answer  which  one  would  think  could  be  given 
to  this  question  would  be.  No :  Christian  communion  must  require  what- 
ever the  Lord  required  xis  a  mark  of  Christian  profession.^ 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  excuse  my  accumulating  quotations  to  the 
aarae  purport,  which  would  have  been  avoided  were  it  not  evident  that 
the  writer  considered  this  as  his  stronghold,  to  which  he  repairs  with 
a  confidence  which  bespeaks  his  conviction  of  its  being  impregnable.  We 
will  venture,  however,  to  come  close  to  these  frowning  battlements :  we 
will  make  trial  of  their  strength,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  their  power 
<ef  resiitanceis  equal  to  their  mrmidable  aspect  We  freely  acknowledge 
^lat  }£iii%prindpk  can  be  established  that  baptism  is  mtnimUy  f 
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tial  to  a  Cfaristiaii  professkm,  the  cause  we  are  pleading  milst  be  tkaa,* 
doned,  being  confident  that  a  true  profession  of  the  Chratian  religion  is 
inseparable  firom  ehnn^  communion. 

FVevfoos  to  entering  on  this  discussion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise, 
diat  the  words  prtftssian  and  confession^  together  with  their  correlates, 
me  Usually  denoted  by  one  and  the  same  word  in  the  original,  and  that 
they  are  evidently  used  by  the  authors  of  the  received  translation  as 
synoAymous.*  Hence,  whatever  is  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament 
respecting  the  confession  of  Christ,  or  of  his  sayings,  may  without 
hesitation  be  considered  as  predicated  of  a  profession ;  since  whatever 
difference  may  subsist  in  the  popular  meaning  of  the  words,  whenever 
they  occur  in  Scripture,  they  are  merely  different  renderings  of  the 
same  terauf 

Now,  that  the  profession  of  Qhrist  is  an  indispensable  tenn  of  salvac 
lion  is  60  undeniably  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that  to  attempt 
to  prove  it  seems  like  an  insult  on  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  I 
mast  crave  his  indulgence,  however,  for  recalling  to  his  recollection  a 
very  few  passages,  which  will  set  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  '« Whoever,*^ 
said  our  Lord,  ^  shall  confess  (or  profess)  my  name  before  men,  him  will 
I  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  and  whoever  shall  deny 
ne  before  men,  hnn  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Matt.  X.  33.  T^  same  language  occurs,  with  little  variation,  in  the  gospel 
'  of  St.  Luke,  xfi.  8.  In  these  words  we  find  an  awful  denunciation  of  the 
refection  of  every  one,  without  exception,  who  ^all  be  fo«nd  to  have 
denied  Christ;  ski  as^this  demal  is  immediately  opposed  to  eonfeasing 
iom,  it  must  necessarily  attach  to* all  such  as  have  not  made  a  confession* 
If  a  medium  coakl  be  supposed  between  the  denial  and  the  open  aaser*- 
don  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  it  is  precluded  by  the  following  sentenee^: 
^  Wkoever  sha^  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  wfaca  he  shall  eome  in  his  own  glory,  and  of 
die  Father,  and  of  the  holy  sogels." — ^Luke  ix.  26.  Thence  we  may 
wilh  certainty  conclude,  that  from  whatever  motives  a  profession  cf 
Chiisciiainty  is  omitted  or  declined,  eternal  perdition  is  the  consequ^ee* 
Nor  is  Ifaia  the  doetrme  of  the  evangelists  only :  it  is  repeatedly  asserted, 
and  uniform^  implied,  in  die  writings  of  the  apostles.  ^  If  thou  shall 
confess  (or  pr^^ess)  with  thy  mouth,"  saith  St.  Panl,  ^  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  aAnift  believe  in  ihhie  bexn  that  God  hath  raised  himfirom  the  dead, 
dion  «halt  be  saved :  for  wi^  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  rightecnis* 
nesa,  and  with  the  noudi  caixSessUm  {or  profession)  is  made  unto  salva- 
tbn."*— Rom.  x.  9.  We  find  the  same  vnttter  on  another  occasion 
e^prdng  Christians  to  hold  fast  the  prtfession  of  their  faith  without 
wavering,  when  the  previous  possession  of  that  is  necessarily  supposed, 
a  firm  adfaenenceto  v^ich  is  inculcated  as  essential  io  salvation.    **•  Let 

-*  Tte  ivord  In  tbe  Drisiml  is  SuoXovfe,  derived  flrom  hptokoydfay  a  yerb  of  the  eune  impoit. 

*8Mlfett.x.83.  ii«l»iaL8.  llfttt.vU.fi3.  JeliBiK.23.  Jolu  xU.4S.  Aets  xxitt.8;  kxW.M. 
Rom.  X.  8, 10.  1  John  !▼.  15.  2  John  vii.  .  Rev.  Ui.  5.  1  Tim.  vi.  13.  n>v  iroA^v  6fu>XoWav,  a  go6d 
p«««Miim,  EofUeh  TmiMttatiwi.— Hrt.  ffl.  1.  i%  i^Xoyiaj  ^/i3».  of  our  prolMmi,E.  T.<~Hcli.  !▼ 
14.  1%  ii»kvflai  kvAvy^MX  pralbnion,  K.  T.— lieb.  x.  S3,  tj^  duoXoytov  r9f  ikitmt  McXtv^,  Um 
profefllHon  of  our  fliith  without  wavering.— Matt.  vil.  ^.  rrfrc  i/ioAoyj^ew  alfoii,  then  will  I  proftM 
moto  ttaem.  In  <eadi  «lf  tbe  |>Meediiif  pavafea  the  Mine  word,  nnder  dMhfMH  inSeotioaR^  It 
employed,  and  they  contain  all  the  imasages  which  relate  to  the  abeolute  necesfitr  of  a  leUfloiM 
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118  bold  fast  the  profkssion  of  our  fiiitK  wi&out  wavering.''— Heb.  x.  23. 
It  is  to  the  faithful,  considered  as  such,  withdut  distinction  of  sects  and 
parties,  that  St  Paul  addresses  the  following  exhortation :  "  Wherefore, 
holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  consider  the  Aposde 
and  High-priest  of  our  profession^  Christ  Jesus.'*-r-Hcb.  iii.  1.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone,  the  phrase  our  profession  occurs  three 
times,  and  in  each  instance  in  such  a  connexion  as  demonstrates  it  to  be 
an  attribute  common  to  all  Christians.* 

It  would  be  trifling  with  the  reader's  patience  to  multiply  proofs  of  a 
position  so  evident  from  Scripture  as  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
a  genuine  profession  of  Chnst  and  future  salvation.  But  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, what  becomes  of  the  principal  argument  urged  by  Mr.  Kinghom 
for  strict  communion,  which  turns  on  the  principle  that  ^^  baptism  is  the 
term  of  Christian  profession  T  Who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  if  this 
proposition  lis  true,  the  Pedobaptists  are,  on  our  principles,  cut  off  from 
the  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  salvation  is  confined  to  ourselves  ?  The 
language  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  is  decisive  respecting  the 
necessity  of  a  profession  in  order  to  eternal  life :  this  writer  affirms 
that  baptism,  to  we  practise  it,  is  an  essential  term  of  profession.  By 
comparing  these  propositions  together,  a  child  will  perceive  that  the 
necessary  inference  is  the  restriction  of  the  hope  of  future  happiness  to 
members  of  our  own  denomination.  This  in  truth  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  all  his  reasoning  tends ;  it  meets  the  intelligent  reader  at  every 
turn ;  but  when  he  expects  the  writer  to  advance  forward  and  press  the 
fearful  consequence,  he  turns  aside,  and  is  afraid  to  push  his  argument 
to  its  proper  issue.  He  travails  in  birth,  but  dares  not  bring  forth ;  he 
shrinks  from  the  sight  of  his  own  ^progeny.  Sometimes  he  seems  at  the 
very  point  of  disclosing  the  fiill  tendency  of  his  speculations,  and  more 
than  once  suggests  hints  in  the  form  of  questions  which  possess  no 
meaning,  but  on  the  supposition  of  that  dismal  conclusion  to  which  his 
hypothesis  conducts  him.  Let  the  reader  pause,  and  meditate  on  the 
following  extraordmary  passage : — ^'^  If  baptism,"  he  says,  '<  was  once 
necessary  to  communion,  either  it  was  then  essential  to  salvation,  or 
that  which  was  not  essential  to  salvation  too^  necessary  to  communion. 
If  it  was  then  essential  to  salvation,  how  can  it  be  proved  not  to  be 
essential  nowff  Again  he  asks,  ^*  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
condition  ?  In  whatever  sense  the  term  can  apply  to  the  commission 
of  our  Lord,  or  to  the  declarations  of  the  apostles  respecting  repentance^ 
faithj  and  be^tism^-^is  not  baptism  a  condition  either  of  communion 
or  of  salvation,  or  of  both  ?  Do  the  conditions  either  of  salvation  or 
of  communion  change  by  time  ?  Are  they  annulled  by  being  misun- 
derstoodrj 

Whatever  of  argument  these  passages  may  be  supposed  to  contain, 
will  be  examined  hereafler ;  the  design  of  producing  them  at  present  is 
to  show  the  tendency  of  the  principle ;  and  the  reader  is  requested  to 
consider  whether  they  are  susceptible  of  any  other  sense  than  that  the 
terms  of  salvation  and  of  communion  are  commensurate  with  each  other ; 
that  whatever  was  once  essential  to  salvation  is  so  still ;  and  that  bap- 
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tism  is  as  much  a  condition  of  talvation  as  faith  and  repentance.  But 
if  these  are  his  real  sentlin^nts,  why  not  speak  plainly,  instead  of  "ut- 
tering parables  f  and  why  mingle  in  the  same  publication  representa- 
tions totally  repugnant,  in  which  he  speaks  of  such  as  dissent  from  him 
on  the  subject  of  baptism  as  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  character 
— ^persons  whom  God  will  undoubtedly  bring  to  his  kingdom  and  glory?* 
The  only  solution  this  problem  admits  is  to  suppose  (what  my  know- 
ledge of  his  character  confirms)  that  to  the  first  part  of  these  statements 
he  was  impelled  by  the  current  of  his  arguments,  to  the  latter  by  the 
dictates  of  his  heart.  But  however  that  heart  may  rebel,  he  must  leam 
either  to  subdue  its  contumacy,  or  consent  to  relinquish  the  principal 
points  of  his  defence.  He  has  stated  that  the  limits  of  communion  must 
be  the  same  with  those  of  profession ;  that  the  Pedobaptists  have  none, 
or,  at  least,  none  that  is  valid ;  and  that,  on  this  account  and  for  this 
reason,  they  are  precluded  from  a  title  to  Christian  fellowship.  But 
the  word  of  God,  as  we  have  seen,  repeatedly  insists  on  men's  profess- 
ing Christ  as  an  indispensr&ble  requisite  to  salvation.  How  is  it  possible, 
then,  if  Mr.  Kinghom's  position  is  just,  to  evade  the  consequence,  that 
those  whom  he  would  exclude  from  communion  are  excluded  from 
salvation  ? 

"  If  obedience  to  a  n/e,"  he  observes,  "  be  not  a  term  of  salvation 
(which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  highest  authority, 
as  an  evidence  of  our  subjection  to  the  Author  of  s^vation ;  and  a 
Christian  profession  is  not  made  in  Christ's  own  way  without  tt.^f  If 
the  open  acknowledgment  of  Christ  by  the  Pedobaptists  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  a  real  and  valid  profession,  the  inevitable  consequence  is,  for 
reasons  sufficiently  explained,  that  they  cannot  be  saved ;  but  if  it  is 
valid  (however  imperfect  in  one  particular),  it  is  so  far  made  in  Christ's 
own  way.  The  expression  which  he  employs  to  depreciate  it  has  either 
no  meaning  or  none  that  is  relative  to  the  object  of  the  writer.  The 
scope  of  his  argument  obliged  him  to  prove  that  adult  baptism  is  essen- 
tial to  a  Christian  profession;  he  now  contents  himself  with  saying,  that 
without  that  ordinance  it  is  not  made  in  the  right  way,  which  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  affirmed  of  every  deviation  from  the  doctrine 
and  precepts  of  the  gospeL  Just  as  far  as  we  suppose  a  person  to 
depart  from  these,  we  mast  judge  his  profession  not  to  be  made  in 
Chris fs  own  way ;  nor  will  any  thing  short  of  a  perfect  profession,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  perfect  comprehension  and  exhibition  of  the  will  of 
Christ,  exempt  him  from  such  an  imputation ;  so  t|kat  in  this  sense, 
which  is  the  only  one  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  religion  in  Chrisfs  own  way  is  not  the  lot  of  a 
mortal.  But  though  this  is  the  only  interpretation  consistent  with 
truth,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such  was  the  meaning  of 
the  writer.  He  must  have  intended  to  assert  that  the  parties  to  whom 
they  are  applied  'fail  to  make  what  Christ  himself  v/ovld  deem  a  pro- 
fession. This  supposition  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  scope  of  his  rea^ 
soning,  which  went  to  prove  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  communion, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  a  profession.  This  supposed  necessity  roust 
•  Bapitan  a  Term  of  Commanlon,  p.  81, 36.  t  n>ld.  p.  1& 
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nmseqneiidy  relate,  not  to  ita  cmi^U^mess^  or  perfectianf  but  to  its 
^sene$ :  he  must  be  uodentood  to  affinn,  that  they  have  not  exhibited 
what  €%ri8t  will  consider  aa  a  pfofin^sion.  But  as  A^  has  solemnlv 
•Amed  his  determination  to  reject  such  as  are  destitute  of  it,  we  ask 
again,  how  Mr.  Kinghom  will  reconcile  this  with  the  salvabillty  of 
Pedobaptists! 

Whatever  it  semas  good  to  infinite  wisdom  to  prescribe  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  future  happiness,  we  must  suppose  that  it  exactly 
eorresponds  to  its  name :  it  is  true  and  genuine  in  its  kind,  and  wants- 
nothing  which  constitutes  the  essence.  If  an  open  acknowledgment  of 
Christ  is  the  prerequisite  demanded  under  the  title  of  a  profession,  it 
would  aeem  strange  to  assert  that  something  less  than  what  is  cor- 
jecdy  denoted  by  that  expression  is,  after  all,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
eoaditioiu  This,  however,  is  what  Mr.  Kinghom  must  assert,  to  be 
coDsistent  with  himadif ;  for  ha  will  not  deny  that  the  advocates  of 
iflfant-spiittkling  have  exhibited  something  like  a  profession ;  but  as 
tbey  have  not  made  it  in  CkrisCs  own  way,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
entitled  to  that  appellation,  and,  consequently,  cannot  claim  the  privi- 
leges it  secures.  But  if  the  case  is  as  he  states  it,  he  must  either  con- 
fine the  hope  of  salvation  to  his  own  party,  or  admit  that,  in  the  solemn 
dattttoeiations  before  recited,  it  is  not  re<dly  a  profession  of  Christ 
wUcb  is  required,  but  merely  something  which  resembles  it.  Whether 
the  «se  q[  language  so  replete  with  ambiguity,  or  collusion,  is  con- 
sistent with  th3  character  of  the  ^true  and  faithful  witness,"  we  leave 
to  the  decision  of  the  leader.  According  to  Mr.  Kinghorn,  while  there 
me  two  ffipdes  of  avowing  our  Christianity,  one  so  essentially  defective 
as  not  to  deserve. the  name  of  a  prcfession,  the  other  sound  and  valid; 
when  the  StifMreme  Legislator  thought'  fit  to  enjoin  the  profession  of  his 
naif,  under  the  sanction  of  eternal  death,  he  intended  to  msist  on  the  first, 
in  distinetion  from  the  last  of  these  methods.  Let  him  who  is  able 
digest  these  absurditiee;  from  which  whoever  would  escape  must 
either  abandon  ^e  ground  which  Mr.  Kinghom  .has  taken,  or  consign 
the  Pedcdiaptists  to  destruction. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  recur  to  liie  questions  with  which  he  has 
urged  his  opponents,  and  which  he  supposes  it  impossible  to  solve  on 
my  prineq^a.  ^^JS  baptism,"  be  observes,  "was  once  necessary  to 
oommunion,  either  it  was  then  iassential  to  salvation,  or  that  which  was 
n0t  essential  to  salvation  was  necessary  to  communion.  If  it  was  then 
essential  to  salva^n,  how  can  it  be  proved  not  to  be  essential  now?  ff 
it  he  argued  that'it  was  not  esseaytial  to  salvation  Men,  it  must  either 
be  proved  that  communion  was  held  without  it,  or  Mr.  Hall's  position, 
must  fall."* 

Of  the  preceding  dilemma  I  embrace  without  hesitation  the  affirma- 
tive side,  and  assert  that  in  the  apostolic  age  baptism  was  necessary 
to  salvation.  To  the  query  which  follows,  *^  how  then  can  it  be  proved 
that  it  is  not  essential  now,"  I  reply  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt 
it,  because  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Kmghorn  himself;  and  it  is  prepos- 
lenma  to  attempt  the  proof  of  what  is  ackqowledged  by  boUi  parties. 

*  Bapctsm  ft  Teim  or  CoonmuiibD,  p.  19. 
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It  is  very  astonidiiag,  after  he  had  so  clearly  avowed  his  convictioQ  of 
the  exalted  character  and  unquestionable  piety  of  many  Pedobaptists, 
he  should  ask  the  question:  but  he  was  probably  so  dazzled  with  the 
seeming  subtlety  and  acumen  of  these  pointed  interrogatories,  as  not  to 
perceive  thdr  total  irrelevance.  If  he  feels  aay  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  baptism  wad  essential  to  salvation  in  primitive  times,  he  entertains 
a  lower  idea  of  its  importance  than  his  opponents ;  but  on  the  contrary 
supposition,  unless  he'  totally  retracts  his  liberal  concessions,  he  must 
acknowledge  that  which  was  once  necessary  to  salvation  is  not  so  now. 
The  difficulty  attending  the  supposition  of  a  change  in  the  terms  of 
salvation  is  urged  with  little  propriety  by  one  to  whose  hypothesis 
they  apply  in  their  Ml -force;  lior  are  they,  when  fairly  examined,  at 
all  formidable.  Owing  to  the  incurable  ambiguity  of  language,  many 
truths  founded  on  the  clearest  evidence  assume  an  appearance  of  para- 
dox; and  of  this  nature  is  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  the  terms 
of  salvation  are  not  unalterable ;  which  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
affirmed  or  denied,  in  different  senses^  Since  \he  fundamerUal  lotos  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  of  equal  and  invariable  obligation,  a  cordial 
compliance  with  which  is  essential  to  eternal  felicity, — since  faith 
and  repentance  are  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  indispensable 
prerequisites  to  a  justified  state,  in  popular  language,  there  would  be 
no  impropriety  in  asserting  that  the  conditions  of  saivation,  under  the 
gospel,  remain  the  same  from  age  to  age. 

But  if  this  proposition  is  taken  in  its  utmost  rigour,  and  applied. to 
every  particular  connected  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christians,  it 
is  manifestly  false.  There  are  certain  parts  of  Christianity  which,  as 
they  exhibit  the  basis,  and  propound  the  conditions  of  the  new  covenant, 
belong  to  its  essence ;  certain  doctrines  which  are  revealed  because 
they  are  necessary;  and  others,  which  are  necessary  only  because 
they  are  revealed :  the  absence  of  which  impairs  its  beauty,  without 
destroying  its  being.  Of  this  nature  are  its  few  and  simple  ceremonies. 
Put  while  this  distinction  is  admitted,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
wilful  perversion  of  the  least  of  Christ's  precepts,  or  the  deliberate  aind 
voluntary  rejection  of  his  instructions  in  the  smallest  instance,  would 
betray  an  insincerity  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character. 
^  He  who  shall  break  the  least  of  ^ese  my  commandments,  and  teach 
men  so,  he  shall  be  of  no  esteem  in  the  kmgdom  of  Heaven."*  The 
truth  or  precept  in  question  may  be  of  such  an  prder^  that  a  simple 
ignorance  of  it  may  not  be  fatsd ;  yet  to  resist  it,  knowing  it  to  be  of 
divine  authority,  would  be  pregnant  with  the  highest  danger.  The 
great  Head  of  the  church  wUl  not  permit  ms  to  set  voluntary  limits  to 
our  obedience :  we  must  consent  to  receive  all  his  sayings  or  pone. 
But  it  must  be  manifest,  on  reflection,  that  on  its  first  publication  the 
visible  appendages  of  Christianity  were  exhibited  with  a  lustre  of  evi- 
dence which  no  honest  mind  could  withstand ;  and  that  no  pretence  for 
their  neglect  could  subsist  among  such  as  professed  religious  integrity. 
Such  was  eminently  the  case  wiSi  the  two  institutions  which  have  occa- 
sioned the  present  controversy.     The  constat  practice  of  the  apostles 
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appealing  to  the  senses  of  men,  and  illustrating  the  import  of  their  oral 
instruction,  made  the  point  of  duty  so  plain,  that  its  omission,  in  such 
cm;umstances  could  be  ascribed  only  to  voluntary  corruption. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  example  which  might  be  adduced.  By  orthodox 
Christians  the  explicit  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  now 
considered  as  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation;  but  that  the  imme- 
diate followers  of  Christ  were,  during  his  personal  ministry,  so  far  frpm 
embracing  this  truth  that  they  could  not  endure  the  mention  of  his 
death  without  expressing  the  utmost  impatience,  and  that  they  knew 
not  what  was  intiended  by  his  resurrection,  are  undeniable  facts.  The 
full  development  of  the  gospel  scheme,  made  at  a  subsequent  period, 
has  in  this  instance  rendered  that  essential  to  salvation  which  could 
previously  subsist  without  it. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  a  diversity  of  sentiment  has  arisen 
among  Christians  from  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  word  of 
God,  which  has  given  birth  to  various  sects  and  parties,  unknown  in 
primitive  times.  On  many  of  these  points,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
but  that  the  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers  were  expressed  with 
sufficient  perspicuity  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  parties  to  whom 
they  were  originally  communicated;  and  who,  having  repeatedly 
attended  their  ministry,  had  heard  those  particulars  more  fully  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  which  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  their  writings. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  true  idea  of  election,  whether  it  intends,  as  the 
Arminians  assert,  the  distinction  conferred  on  some,  above  others,  in  the 
collation  of  external  benefits,  or  the  preordination  of  individuals  to 
eternal  life,  was  clearly  ascertained  by  the  primi^ve  Christians,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  controversy  and  debate?  The  Arminian 
will  contend  that  the  first  Christians  entertained  his  notion  of  election 
and  grace  ;  the  Calvinist,  with  equal  confidence,  will  maintain  that  the 
true  and  primitive  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  his  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  neither  of  them  can  consistently  admit  that  the  members 
of  the  primitive  church  adopted  a  different  system  from  that  which  they 
respectively  embrace.  One  of  the  parties  will  contend  that  the  apos- 
tolic church  consisted  entirely  of  Arminians  ;  the  other  that  it  included 
none  but  Calvinists. 

Were  it  allowed  that  some  variety  of  opinion  on  this  mysterious  topic 
might  subsist  even  among  the  earliest  converts,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose there  were  none  at  that  period  who  understood  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul :  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  that  great  writer 
to  suppose  he  expriessed  himself  with  an  obscurity  which  uniformly 
baffled  the  power  of  comprehension.  Let  his  meaning,  for  argument's 
sake,  be  supposed  to  agree  with  the  Arminian  system ;  the  adoption  of 
that  hypothesis  was,  on  this  supposition,  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
him  who  was  acquainted  with  that  circumstance.  For  such  a  person  to 
have^ehibraced  the  Calvinisiic  sentiments  would  have  been  to  pour  con- 
tempt on  the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  to  oppose  his  private  judgment  to 
the  dictates  of  inspiration.  If  we  invert  the  supposition,  the  result  is  a 
similar  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  Calvinist.  Were  these  parties  to 
exclude  each  other  from  communion,  under  pretence  that  the  primitive 
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Christians  were  all  Calvinists,  or  all  Arminiaiis ;  were  the  Calvinist.  to 
assert  that  he  dares  not  sanction  so  serious  a  departure  from  truth 
as  the  denial  of  election,  and  that  to  receive  such  as  were  erroneous  in 
this  point  would  be  to  admit  a  class  of  persons  who  had  no  existence 
in  the  primitive  church,  he  would  argue  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
Mr.  Kiitghom.  How  would  our  author  repel  this  reasoning,  or  justify 
a  more  liberal  conduct  ?  He  certainly  would  not  allege  the  original 
obscurity  of  the  apostolic  injunctions,  and  the  possibiUty  of  primitive 
converts  mistaking  their  meaning :  he  would  unquestionably  insist  on 
the  different  degrees  of  importance  attached  to  revealed  trliiths,  and  the 
palpable  difference  between  mistaking  the  meaning  and  avowedly  op- 
posing the  inspired  writers.  But  this  is  precisely  our  mode  of  defence. 
When  a  dispute  arose  on  the  obligation  of  extending  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision to  the  gentiles,  a  council,  consisting  of  the  apostles  and 
elders,  was  assembled  to  determine  the  question.  Their  decision  was, 
that  the  gentiles  should  no  longer  be  troubled  on  that  head,  but  that 
they  should  be  strictly  enjoined,  among  other  things,  carefully  to  abstain 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood.  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  it  was  the  design  of  this  injunction  to  prohibit  the  use  of  blood  in 
food.  This  precept  was  enjoined  expressly  on  the  gentiles,  without 
the  slightest  intimation  of  its  beijig  of  temporary  duration ;  nor  did  it 
commence  with  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but  was  in  force  from  the 
period  of  the  deluge.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  is  of  per- 
petual force,  however  little  it  may  be  regarded  in  modern  practice ;  and 
were  the  observation  of  it  proposed  as  a  term  of  communion,  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  argument  adduced  by  our  opponents  for  their  narrow 
exclusive  system  which  might  not  with  superior  advantage  be  alleged 
in  favour  of  such  a  regulation.  If  it  be  urged  that  there  never  was  a 
period  when  it  was  not  the  duty  of  believers  in  Christ  to  be  baptized, 
it  may  be  asserted  with  equal  confidence  that  the  precept  of  abstaining 
from  blood  was  invariably  observed  by  the  faithful  from  the  time  of 
Noah.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  primitive  church  consisted  exclusively  of 
such  as  were  baptized,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  consisted  only  of  such 
as  abstained  from  blood.  That  it  was  *^  once  a  term  of  communion'* 
none  will  deny  :  '^  how  then  comes  it  to  cease  to  be  such  X"  In  this 
case  there  is  no  room  to  allege  a  misappi'ehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  precept ;  it  is  susceptible  but  of  one  interpretation ;  and  if  the  terms 
of  communion  are  not ''  annulled  by  being  misunderstood,''*  9Quch  less 
when  there  is  no  such  pretence.  The  only  perceptible  difference  in  the 
two  cases  is,  that  the  precept  respecting  blood  was  not  promulgated  by 
the  Saviour  himself:  but.  it  resulted  from  the  solenm  and  imanimous 
decision  of  his  apostles,  and  is  of  more  ancient  origin  than  any  other 
Christian  institute.  If  our  opponents  attempt  to  depreciate  its  im- 
portance by  asserting  that  it  is  merely  ritual  and  ceremonial^  so  is 
baptism ;  and  as  they  were  both  enjoined  by  the  same  authority,  both 
universally  maintained  in  the  primitive  church,  if  the  absence  of  one  of 
these  observances  constitutes  a  church  of  different  materials^  so  must 
the  neglect  of  the  other. 

*  Baptism  a  Term  of  Communion,  p.  20 
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Such  as  violate  the  abstinence  in  question  will  not  pretend  that  they 
obsenre  the  prohilntion :  they  satisfy  themselves  with  asserting  their 
conviction  (a  conviction  not  sustained  by  a  syllable  of  Scripture)  that 
it  is  only  of  temporary  obligation ;  and  as  Pedobaptists  profess  their 
conscientious  adherence  to  the  baptismal  precept,  which  they  merely 
demand  the  right  of  interpreting  for  themselves,  upon  what  principle  is 
it  that  a  mistaJEc  in  the  meaning  of  a  positive  injunction  is  deemed 
more  criminal  than  its  avowed  neglect ;  or  why  should  an  error  of 
judgment,  which  equally  affects  the  practice  in  both  eases,  be  tolerated 
in  one,  and  made  the  ground  of  exclusion  in  the  other  ?  This  reasoning, 
it  is  acknowledged,  bears  with  the  greatest  weight  on  such  as  conceive 
the  prohibition  of  blood  to  be  still  in  .force  ;  who,  if  they  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Kinghom,  ought,  to  be  consistent,  immediately  to  separate 
themselves  from  such  as  are  of  a  contrary  judgment.  The  same  argu- 
ment equally  applies  to  laying  on  of  hands  aAer  ordination  and  baptism. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  this  rite  was  universally  practised  m  the  primi- 
tive times,  that  it  claims  the  sanction  of  apostolic  example,  and  it  is 
enumerated  by  St  Paul  among  ihejirst  princijies  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Wherever  that  practice  is  laid  aside,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  affirmed 
that  the  church  consists  of  different  materials  from  those  admitted  by 
the  apostles  ;  and  it  may  be  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  in  the  words 
of  this  writer,  by  what  authority  we  presume  *'  to  make  a  Scriptural 
rite  of  less  consequence  in  the  church  of  Christ  than  it  was  once?*^ 

Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  vindication  of  our  pretended  de- 
parture from  ancient  usage  and  apostolic  precedent.  But  as  this  topic 
is  supposed  to  include  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  my  opponent's 
cause,  the  reader  must  excuse  my  replying  to  some  other  parts  of  his 
reasoning.  Confident  of  the  soundness  of  our  principles,  it  is  my 
anxious  wish  that  nothing  may  pass  unnoticed  that  wears  the  shadow 
of  argument ;  and  that  no  suspicion  be  aiSbrded  of  a  desire  to  shrink 
from  any  part  of  the  contest. 

**If  an  obedience  to  a  rite,"  says  our  author,  "be  not  a  term  of  salva- 
tion (which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  highest  au- 
thori^,  as  an  evidence  of  subjection  to  the  Author  of  salvation.'^t  He 
repeatedly  asserts  that  it  was  prescribed  as  an  evidence  of  faith  in  him. 
In  another  place  he  styles  it  "  the  appointed  evidence  of  our  putting  on 
Jesus  Christ,*'  and  affirms  that  "  the  church  of  Christ  acting  upon  the 
rule  he  has  laid  do^Ti,  cannot  recognise  any  person  as  his  disciple  who 
is  not  baptized  in  his  name."! 

Let  lis  first  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  these  l^markable  pas- 
sages. He  cannot  be  supposed  to  assert  that  baptism  is  of  itself  ^ 
sufficient  evidence  of  saving  faith :  Simon  Magus  was  baptized,  who  had 
"  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter."  His  meaning  must  be,  that  the  ordi- 
nance in  question  forms  a  necessary  par^  of  the  evidence  of  faith,  inso- 
much that  in  the  absence  of  it  our  Lord  intended  no  other  should  be 
deemed  valid.  That  this  w^s  the  case  in  the  primitive  age  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  affirming ;  we  have  also  shown  at  large  the  reason  (Hi 
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which  that  conclusioa  is  founded.  But  in  no  part  of  Scripture  is  there 
the  slightest  intimation  that  it  was  more  ^ct)^<;a%  intended- as  the  test 
of  faith,  than  compliance  with  any  other  part  of  the  mind  of  Christ ;  or 
that  it  was  in  any  other  sense  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
attainment,  than  as  it  was  necessary  to  evince  the  possession  of  Chris- 
tian SLQcerity.  Thus  njuch  we  are  most  willing  to  concede,  but  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  is  gained  by  it,  unless  our  opponent  could  demon* 
strate  that  it  occupies  the  same  place  at  present,  and  that  it  is  still  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  valid  evidence  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  If 
this  is  what  he  means  to  assert  (and  nothing  besides  has  the  least  rela^ 
tion  to  his  argument),  how  will  he  reconcile  it  with  the  confidence  he  ^o 
often  expresses  of  the  piety  of  the  Pedobaptists  ?  His  objection  to  their 
communion,  he  elsewhere  informs  us,  "  does  not  arise  from  suspicions 
attaching  to  their  Christian  character,"*  to  which  he  trusts  he  is  always 
willing  to  render  ample  justice.  He  has  no  suspicion  of  the  piety  of 
those  who  are  destitute  of  that  which  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  as  the 
evidence  of  faith,  and  whom  he  affirms  '^  it  is  impossible  for  the  churchy 
acting  on  the  rule  which  he  has  laid  down,  to  recognise  as  his  disciples." 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  of  a  more  palpable  contradiction. 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  terms,  the  word  evidence  means  that  by 
which  the  truth  of  a  fact  or  a  proposition  is  made  manifest,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  which  induces  either  hesitation  or  denial.  Its  place  in  the 
inteUectual  world  corresponds  to  light  in  the  natural ;  and  it  is  just  as 
conceivable  how  an  object  can  be  beheld  without  light,  as  how  a  fact 
can  be  ascertained  without  evidence.  Mr.  Kinghom,  it  seems,  however, 
has  contrived  to  solve  the  problem;  for  while  he  affirms  that  the  patrons 
of  infant  baptism  are  destitute  of  that  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  pre- 
scribed as  the  evidence  of  faith,  and  by  which  we  are  to  recognise  his 
disciples,  he  expresses  as  firm  a  conviction  of  their  piety  as  though  they 
possessed  it  in  the  utmost  perfection*  Let  me  ask  on  what  is  his  con- 
viction founded — will  he  say  upon  evidence  ?  But  he  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  refusing  their  fellowsliip,  that  they  are  destitute  of  that  which 
Christ  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  Will  he  distinguish  between  that 
private  evidence  which  satisfies  his  own  mind,  and  the  sort  of  evidence 
which  Christ  has  demanded  and  enjoined  ?  But  what  unheard,  of  pre- 
sumption to  oppose  his  private  judgment  to.  the  dictates  of  Heaven  r 
and,  while  the  Head  of  the  church  has  appointed  the  performance  of  a 
certain  ceremony  to  be  the  invariable  criterion  of  discipleship,  to  pretend, 
in  its  absence,  to  ascertain  it  by  another  medium  !  To  attempt  to  prove 
that  every  thing  really  is  what  God  has  appointed  it,  and  that  Infinite 
Wisdom,  where  figurative  language  is  excluded,  calls  things  by  their 
proper  names,  would  be  to  insult  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  If 
compliance  with  adult  baptism  is,  in  every  age,  the  appointed  evidence 
ei  faith  in  Christ,  it  undoubtedly  is  what  it  pretends  to  be ;  and  to 
ascribe  faith  to  such  as  are  destitute  of  it  is  a  sort  of  impiety. 

**No  church,"  he  assures  us,  "acting  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
Christ,  can  recognise  them  as  his  disciples."t    What  strange  magic 
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lies  concealed  in  the  word  church !  This  writer,  in  a  multitude  of 
places,  makes  no  scruple  of  avowing  his  attachments  to  the  members 
of  other  denominations ;  he  even  anxiously  guards  against  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  indulging  a  thought  to  the  prejudice  of  their  piety ;  and  the 
sentiments  which  he  entertains  himself  he  must  be  supposed  to  re- 
commend to  the  adoption  of  his  brethren.  In  his  individual  character, 
he  feels  no  objection  to  recognise  them  to  the  full  as  Christians ;  nay, 
he  expresses  the  sentiments  of  recognition  in  a  studied  variety  of  phrase ; 
but  the  moment  he  conceives  himself  in  a  church,  his  tone  is  altered, 
and  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  treat  them  as  strangers  and  foreigners. 
Why  this  contradiction  between  the  language  of  the  individual  and  the 
language  of  the  church?  If  they  are  Christians,  why  should  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  be  suppressed  there  ?  We  are  taught  by  St 
Paul  to  consider  the  church  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth; 
where  she  is  supposed  to  exhibit,  as  in  a  focus,  the  light  and  love  which 
actuate  her  respective  members ;  and  instead  of  dissonance  between 
her  public  principles  and  the  private  sentiments  of  her  members,  we 
naturally  look  for  a  perfect  harmony,  or  rather,  for  a  more  illustrious 
exhibition  of  what  every  one  thinks  and  feels  apart — for  a  great  and 
combined  movement  of  charity,  corresponding  to  her  more  silent  and 
secret  inspirations.  But  we  are  doomed  to  anticipate  it  in  vain ;  for 
while  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  are  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
suspecting  the  piety  of  their  Pedobaptist  brethren,  they  contend  it  would 
be  criminal  to  recognise  it  in  the  church.  What  mysterious  place  is 
this,  in  which  we  are  forbidden  to  acknowledge  a  truth  proclaimed 
without  scruple  everywhere  else ;  which  possesses  the  property  of 
darkening  every  object  enclosed  within  its  limits,  and  of  rendering 
Christians  invisible  and  impalpable  to  each  other  \  In  the  broad  day- 
light of  the  world,  notwithstanding  their  minor  differences,  they  are 
recognised  with  facility ;  but  the  moment  we  enter  the  sombrous  gloom 
of  a  Baptist  church,  we  are  lost  from  each  oth^'s  view ;  and  like  those 
who  visited  the  cave  of  Triphonius,  return  pale,  dejected,  and  bewil- 
dered. Of  such  societies  We  might  be  almost  tempted  to  exclaim — 
**  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  and  to  their  assembly  be 
not  thou  united !"  Shocked  as  we  are  at  such  illiberality,  we  sup- 
press the  emotions  which  naturally  arise  on  the  occasion,  remembering 
(strange  as  it  may  seem)  how  often  it  is  associated  with  talents  the 
most  respectable,  and  piety  the  most  fervent. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  supposed  necessary  Connexion  between  the  two  positive  Institutes 
further  discussed^  wherein  other  Arguments  are  examined. 

The   reader  can  scarcely  be  too  oflen  reminded  that  the  present 
controversy  turns  entirely  on  the  supposed  necessary  connexion  between 
the  two  positive  Christian  institutes ;  the  recollection  of  which  will  at 
once  convince  him  of  the  total  irrelevancy  of  much  which  it  has  been  ' 
customary  to  urge  on  the  subject.     Our  opponents  frequently  reason  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  we  were  aiming  to 
set  aside  adult  baptism.     Thus  they  insist  on  the  clearness  with  which 
it  is  enjoined  and  exemplified  in  the  sacred  volume,  contend  for  its 
peipetuity,  and  represent  us  as  depreciating  its  value,  and  dispensing 
with  its  obligation ;  topics  which  might  be  introduced  with  propriety  in 
a  dispute  with  the  people  called  Queers,  or  with  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Emlyn,  but  are  perlfecUy  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry.     It  surely 
requires  but  little  attention  to  perceive  that  it  is  one  thing  to  tolerate, 
and  another  to  sanction  ;  that  to  affirm  that  each  of  the  positive  rites  of 
religion  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  they  are  so  related  that  a 
mistake  respecting  one  instantly  disqualifies  for  another,  are  not  the 
same  propositions.     An  attention  to  that  distinction  would  have  in* 
credibly  shortened  the  present  debate,  and  shown  the  futility  of  much 
unmeaning  declamation,  and  even  of  much  unanswerable  argument. 
We  wish,  if  possible,  to  put   an  end  to  .  this  oKioiuixia,  this  fighting 
with  shadows  and  beating  the  air,  and  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the 
real  question,  which  is,  whether  the  two  positive  ordinances  of  the 
New  Testament  are  so  related  to  each  other,  either  in  the  nature  of 
things  or  by  express  command,  that  he  whom  we  deem  not  baptized 
is,  ipso  facto,  or  from  that  circumstance  alone,  disqualified  for  an 
attendance  at  the  Lord's  table.     This,  and  this  only,  is  the  question  in 
which  we  are  concerned. 

That  there  is  not  a  necessary  connexion,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
between  the  two  rites,  appears  from  the  slightest  attention  to  their 
nature.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  founded  on 
baptism,  or  that  it  recognises  a  single  circumstance  belonging  to  it ; 
nor  will  it  be  asserted  to  be  a  less  reasonable  service,  or  less  capable 
of  answering  the  design  of  its  appointment,  when  attended  to  by  a 
Pedobaptist,  than  by  persons  of  our  own  persuasion.  The  event  which 
it  ^  shows  forth"  is  one  in  which  all  denominations  are  equally  in- 
terested; the  sacrifice  which  it  exhibits  is  an  oblation  of  whose  benefits 
they  equally  partake ;  and  so  little  affinity  does  it  bear  to  baptism,  con- 
sidered as  a  ceremony,  that  the  most  profound  consideration  of  it  will 
not  suggest  the  idea  of  that  rite.  As  far  as  reason  is  capable  of  in- 
vestigating the  matter,  they  appear  separate  ceremonies,  no  otherwise 
related  than  as  they  emanate  from  the  same  source,  and  are  prescribed 
to  the  same  description  of  persons.    In  a  word,  judging  from  the 
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reason  of  the  case,  vre  ishould  not  for  a  moment  anspect  that  the  obli- 
gation of  commemorating  the  Saviour's  death  depended  upon  baptism : 
we  should  ascribe  it  at  once  to  the  injunction,  '*Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me."  Since  positive  duties  arise  (to  human  apprehension  at  least) 
from  the  mere  will  of  the  legislator,  and  not  from  immutable  relations, 
their  nature  forbids  the  attempt  to  establish  their  inherent  and  essential 
connexion.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that 
whatever  God  has  thought  fit  to  enjoin  must  be  matter  of  duty ;  and 
it  little  becomes  weak  and^  finite  mortals  to  limit  its  sphere,  or  ez|dain 
away  its  obligation,  by  reined  and  subtle  distinctions. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  necessary  connexion  we  are 
seeking  can  be  found  in  positive  prescription.  We  again  and  agaia 
call  upon  our  opponents  to  show  us  the  passage  of  Scripture  which 
asserts  that  dependence  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  baptism  which  their 
theory  supposes ;  and  here,  when  we  ask  for  breads  they  give  us  a 
stone.  They  quote  Christ's  commission  to  his  apostles,  where  there 
is  not  a  word  upon  the  subject,  and  which  is  so  remote  from  establishing 
the  essential  connexion  of  the  two  ceremonies,  that  the  mention  of  one 
of  them  only  is  included.  They  urge  the  conduct  of  the  apostles, 
though  it  is  not  only  sufficiently  accounted  for  on  our  principles,  but  is 
such  as  those  very  principles  would,  in  their  circumstances,  have  abso- 
lutely compelled  us  to  adopt ;  and  surely  that  must  be  a  very  cogent 
proof  that  the  apostles  were  of  their  sentiments  which  is  derived  from 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  would  undeniably  have  been  just  what  it  is  on 
the  contrary  supposition.  They  baptized,  because  they  were  com- 
manded to  do  so ;  they  administered  the  Lord's  Suf^ec,  because  our 
Saviour  enjoined  it  on  his  disciples  ;  and  both  these  duties  were  pre- 
scribed to  the  societies  they  formed,  because  the  nature  and  obligation 
of  each  were  equally  and  perfectly  understood.  What  is  there  in  tius, 
we  ask,  which  our  hypothesis  forbids  us  to  imitate,  or  which,  had  we 
been  in  their  place,  our  views  would  not  have  obliged  us  to  adopt! 

Tlie  late  excellent  Mr.  Fuller,  whose  memory  commands  profound 
veneration,  attempts  in  his  posthumous  tract  on  this  subject  to  establish 
the  connexion  between  the  two  rites,  by  the  joint  allusion  made  to  them 
in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  From  their  being  connected  together  in  his 
mind,  on  those  occasions,  he  infers  an  inherent  and  essential  connexion. 
With  this  view,  he  adduces  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians^  which  asserts  that  the  ancient.  Israelites  had  a  figurative 
baptism  ''  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea,  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spirit- 
ual meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank  of 
that  rock  which  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  **  If  the 
apostle,"  he  remarks,  **had  not  connected  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
-  Supper  together  in  his  mind,  how  came  he  so  pointedly  to  allude  to 
them  both  in  this  passage  V*  He  brings  forward  also  another  text  to 
the  same  purpose,  where  St.  Paul  affirms  we  are  all  "  baptized  into 
one  body,  and  are  all  made  to  drink  into  the  same  spirit."  It  is  fireely 
admitted  that  these,  and  periiaps  other  texts  which  might  be  adduced, 
afford  examples  of  an  allusion  to  the  two  ordinances  at  the  same  time, 
whence  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  present  together  in  the  mind 
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of  the  writer.  But  whoever  considers  the  laws  of  association  innst 
be  aware  how  trivial  a  circumstance  is  suffici^t  to  unite  together  in 
the  mind  ideas  of  objects  among  which  no  essential  relation  subsists. 
The  mere  coincidence  of  time  and  place  is  abundantly  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  In  addressing  a  class  of  persons  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  peculiar  privileges,  what  more  natural  tluin  to  combine 
them  in  a  joint  allusion,  without  intending  to  assert  their  relation  or 
dependence ;  just  as  in  addressing  a  British  audience  on  a  political  oc- 
casion, the  speaker  may  easily  be  supposed  to  remind  them  at  the  same 
time  of  their  popular  representation,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  trial  by  jury,  without  meaning  to  affirm  that  they  are  incapable  of 
being  possessed  apart.  In  fact,  the  warmest  advocates  of  our  practice 
would  feel  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  adopting  the  same  style,  in  an  epistle 
to  a  church  which  consisted  only  of  Baptists ;  consequently,  ncfthing 
more  can  be  inferred,  than  that  the  societies  which  St.  Paul  addressed 
were  universally  of  that  description;  a  fact  we  have  already  fully 
conceded;  The  only  light  in  which  it  bears  upon  the  subject  is: 
that  which  makes  it  perfectly  coincide  with  the  argument  from  primitive 
precedent,  the  futility  of  which  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

The  unities  which  the  apostle  enumerates  as  belonging  to  Christians, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  are  also  set  in  opposition  to  us.  ^  There 
is,"  saith  he,  **  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling ;  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.**  That  this  text  is 
irrelevant  to  the  present  argument  will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations :  Since  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  cannot 
be  intended  to  confirm  or  illustrate  the  relation  which  baptism  bears 
to  that  ordinance,  which  is  the  only  point  in  dispute.  Next,  it  is  veiy 
uncertain  whether  the  apostle  refers  to  water  baptism  or  to  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit ;  but  admitting  that  he  intends  the  former,  he  asserts  no 
more  than  we  firmly  believe,  that  there  are  not  two  or  more  valid  bap- 
tisms under  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  one  only ;  a  deviation  from 
which,  either  with  respect  to  the  subject  or  the  mode,  reduces  it  to  a 
nullity.  Lastly,  since  his  avowed  object  in  insisting  upon  these  unkies^ 
was  to  persuade  his  reader  to  maintain  inviolate  that  unity  of  the  spirit » 
to  which  they  were  all  subservient,  it  is  extremely  unreasonable  to 
adduce  this  passage  in  defence  of  a  practice  which  involves  its  sub- 
version. **  The  same  fountain,**  St  James  tells  us,  **  cannot  send  forth 
sweet  waters  and  bitter  :**  but  here  we  see  an  attempt  to  deduce  discord 
fix)m  harmony ;  and  to  find  an  apology  for  dividing  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  in  the  most  pathetic  persuasive  to  unity.  The  celebrated 
Whitby,  a  Pedobaptist  and  an  Episcopalian,  appears  to  have  felt  the  full 
force  of  this  admirable  passage,  when  he  deduces  from  it  the  three 
following  propositions:  "1st.  That  sincere  Christians  only  are  truly 
members  of  that  church  catholic  of  wliich  Christ  is  the  head.  2dly. 
That  nothing  can  join  any  professor  of  Christianity  to  this  one  body, 
but  the  participation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  3dly.  That  no  error  tn 
judgment^  or  mistake  in  practice^  which  doth  not  tend  to  deprive  a 
Christian  rf  the  sfkii  of  Chriet^  earn  separaU  Urn  frem  the  ehurch  ef 
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Christ J^  Thus  it  is  that  this  learned  commeotator  conceives  himself 
to  hare  discovered  a  demonstration  of  the  principles  we  are  abetting, 
in  the  very  words  our  o^wnents  urge  for  their  overthrow. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Fuller's  argumentation  on  the  subject ; 
and  on  a  basis  so  slight  did  he  attempt  to  rear  the  edifice  of  strict  com- 
munion. In  how  different  a  light  wiU  he  be  viewed  by  posterity,  as 
the  victorious  impugner  of  socinian  and  deistical  impiety !  .and  who, 
on  looking  back  on  his  achievements  in. that  field,  and  comparing  them 
with  his  feeble  efforts  in  the  present,  but  must  exclaim  with  regret 
quantum  mutatus  ah  illo  !  Whether  he  felt  some  distrust  of  the  ground 
he  was  treading,  which  for  several  reasons  I  strongly  suspect,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  infelicity  of  the  subject,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say ;  but  his  posthumous  pamphlet  on  communion  will  uoh 
questionably  be  considered  as  the  feeblest  of  all  his  productions.  The 
worthy  editor  probably  calculated  on  great  effects  to  arise  from  the 
dying  suffrage  of  a  man  so  highly  esteemed ;  but  before  he  ventured 
on  a  step  so  injurious  to  his  fame,  he  should  have  remembered,  that  we 
live  in  an  age  not  remarkably  disposed  to  implicit  faith,  even  in  the 
greatest  names. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Kinghom,  with  whose  management 
of  the  subject  we  are  at  present  more  immediately  concerned.  As 
bold  a  polemic  as  Mr.  Fuller  was  generally  considered,  he  was  pusOla- 
nimity  itself  compared  to  my  present  antagonist ;  who,  in  the  ardour 
of  combat,  has  not  scrupled  to  remove  landmarks  which  Ae,  I  am  well 
persuaded,  would  have  considered  as  sacred.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  has  infused  by  these  means  some  novelty  into  the  discussion,  and 
that  many  of  his  arguments  bear  an  original  stamp ;  but  whether  that 
novelty  is  combined  with  truth,  or  that  originality  is  such  as  will  ulti- 
mately secure  many  imitators  or  admirers,  is  another  question. 

Having  already  shown  that  no  inherent  connexion  subsists  between 
the  two  rites  under  discussion,  it  remains  to  be  considered,  as  we  have 
abready  remarked,  whether  they  are  connected  by  positive  law.  Is 
there  a  single  word  in  the  New  Testament  which,  fairly  interpreted, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  prohibition  of  the  admission'of  unbaptized  persons 
to  the  Lord^s  Supper? 

Let  Mr.  Kinghorn  answer  this  question  for  us :  «  The  New  Testa- 
ment^  he  tells  us,  "  does  not  prohibit  the  unbaptized  from  receiving  the 
Lord's  Supper^  because  no  circumstance  arose  which  rendered  such 
prohibition  necessary.'*!  Whether  a  prohibition  was  necessary  or  not 
involves  a  distinct  inquiry ;  we  request  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
important  concession,  that  it  does  not  exist.  The  reason  he  assigns, 
however,  for  its  not  being  necessary  is,  that  *^  it  is  acknowledged  the 
law  of  baptism  was  clearly  understood,  and  that  the  unbaptized  could 
not  be  received  into  the  church."  "  There  was,  therefore^**  he  adds, 
^no  reason  why  a  prohibitory  declaration  should  exist.*'  We  fully 
agree  with  him,  that  at  the  period  of  which  he  is  speaking,  the  law 
of  baptism  was  fiilly  understood ;  and  on  that  account^  we  say,  such 
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as  refused  to  obey  it  could  not  be  received  into  the  church,  ^e  also 
admit,  that  while  there  was  this  dear  understanding,  no  such  prohibition 
as  we  demand  was  requisite.  But  if  it  was  rendered  unnecessary 
because  of  this  clear  understanding,  as  this  writer  informs  us,  must  it 
not  by  his  own  aUowance  become  necessary,  when  that  understanding 
ceases  ?  If  the  presence  of  one  thing  makes  another  unneeesscary^ 
must  not  the  absence  of  the  same  thing  restore  the  necessity  T 

In  the  present  instance,  the  only  reason  he  assigns  for  an  express 
prohibition  not  being  then  necessary  is,  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
was  perfectly  understood ;  surely  if  this  be  the  only  reason,  the  neces- 
sity must  return  when  that  reason  ceases ;  in  other  words,  there  will 
be  a  necessity  for  an  express  prohibition  of  the  imbaptized  whenever 
the  precept  respecting  baptism  ceases  to  be  understood.  Has  it,  or 
has  it  not,  ceased  (in  our  apprehension)  to  be  understood  by  modem 
Pedobaptists  ?  If  it  be  admitted  that  it  has,  then,  on  his  own  principle, 
an  express  prohibition  of  the  unbaptized  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper 
has  become  necessary.  But  he  acknowledges  none  exists ;  whence 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  deduced  is,  either  that  the  word  of  God 
has  omitted  what  is  necessary  in  itself,  or  (which  is  rather  moro  proba* 
ble)  what  is  necessary  to  support  hie  hypothesis.  The  word  of  God, 
it  should  be  remembered,  makes  adequate  provision  for  the  direction 
of  the  faithftd  in  every  age,  being  written  under  the  guidance  of  that 
Spirit  to  whom  the  remotest  futurity  was  present ;  and  though  it  was 
by  no  means  requisite  to  specify  the  errors  which  were  foreseen  to 
arise,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  nde,  unless  it  enables  us  to  discover  which 
of  these  are,  and  which  are  not,  to  be  tolerated  in  the  church.  The 
doctrine  which  asserts  that  baptism  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
communion  this  writer  expressly  informs  us  was  not  promulgated  to 
the  primitive  Christians,  because  they  did  not  need  it:  their  clear  under* 
staiiding  of  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  secure  an 
attention  to  it,  in  the  absence  of  that  doctrine.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
acknowledgment,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  terms,  that  if  they  had  not 
had  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  ordinance  which  he  ascribes  to  them, 
they  would  have  needed  that  truth  to  be  propounded,  which  in  their 
situation  was  safely  suppressed.  But  if  the  primitive  Christians  would 
have  found  such  information  necessary,  how  is  it  that  the  modem 
Pedobaptists,  who  are,  according  to  our  principles,  precisely  in  the 
situation  here  supposed,  can  dispense  with  it  ?  What  should  prevent 
them  from  turning  upon  Mr.  Kmghom,  and  saying.  We  judge  our- 
selves baptized ;  but  supposing  we  are  not,  you  assert  that  there  is  no 
scriptural  prohibition  of  the  unbaptized  approaching  the  Lord's  table, 
which  you  yet  acknowledge  would  have  been  necessary  to  justify  the 
repelling  of  primitive  Christians  from  that  privilege,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  naturo  of  baptism.  But  as  you  will  not 
assert  that  to0  possess  that  knowledge,  how  will  you  defend  yourself 
in  treating  us  in  a  manner  which,  by  your  own  concession,  the 
apostles  would  not  have  been  justified  in  treating  their  immediate 
converts  ! 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  abetters  of  strict  communioii 
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unagtiied  some  pecuUur  connexioii  between  baptism  and  the  LonTs 
Supper  beyood  what  subsists  between  that  ceremony  and  other  parts 
of  Christianity.  Our  present  opponent  disclaims  that  notion.  ^  If  the 
above  evidence,*'  he  says^  ''be  justly  stated,  there  is  a  real  instituted 
eonnexion  between  baptism  and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  Christian 
profession.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  why^e  connexion  between 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  more  distinctly  marked,  than  be- 
tween baptism  and  any  other  duty  or  privilege.***  But  if  this  be  the  case, 
why  do  they  confine  their  restriction  to  the  mere  act  of  communion 
at  the  Lord's  table?  In  every  other  respect  they  feel  no  scruple  in 
acknowledging  the  members  of  other. denominations  as  Christians: 
they  join  with  them  in  the  most  sacred  duties ;  they  interchange  devo- 
tional services ;  they  profess  to  value,  and  not  unfrequently  conde- 
scend to  entreat,  an  interest  in  their  prayers.  In  a  word,  no  one  who 
had  not  witnessed  their  commemoration  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  would 
suspect  th^y  made  any  distinction.  There  are  a  thousand  acts  which 
they  perform  towards  such  as  practise  infant-sprinkling,  which  would 
be  criminal  and  absurd  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  being 
members  of  Christ,  and  co-heirs  of  eternal  life.  By  the  mouUi  of  our 
author,  whom  they  are  proud  of  considering  as  their  organ,  they  inform 
us  that  evary  other  duty  and  privilege  is  as  much  dependent  on  baptism 
as  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  yet  it  is  this  duty  and  this  privilege 
alone  in  which  they  refuse  to  participate  with  Christians  of  other  per- 
suasions. How  will  they  reconcile  their  practice  and  their  theory ;  or 
rather,  how  escape  the  ridicule  attached  to  such  a  glaring  contradiction! 
The  Sandemanian  Baptists  have  taken  care  to  shelter  tibemselves  Iran 
such  animadversions,  by  a  stern  and  consistent  process  of  Intolerance ; 
but  the  English  Baptists  appear  to  resemble  Ephraun,  who  mixed  him- 
self with  the  nations,  and  was  a  "  cake  half-turned."  Is  there  no  duty, 
is  there  no  privilege,  characteristic  of  a  Christian,  but  what  is  included 
in  receiving  the  satarament?  How  is  it  that  they  have  presumed  to 
break  down  the  sacred  fence,  to  throw  all  open,  and  make  all  things 
common,  with  the  exception  of  one  narrow  enclosure?  What  in  the 
mean  time  becomes  of  apostolic  practice  and  ancient  precedent  ?  How 
admirably  are  these  illustrated  by  their  judicious  selection  of  the  Lord's 
table  as  the  spot  over  which  to  suspend  the  ensigns  of  party !  . 

When  we  read  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  taking  Apollos  home,  and 
instructing  him  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly,  we  give  full 
csredit  to  the  narrative ;  but  had  we  been  informed  that  these  excellent 
persons,  after  hearing  him  with  great  delight,  refused  his  admission  to  the 
supper  of  the  Lord,  on  account  of  some  diversity  of  opinion  or  of  practice, 
the  consent  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions  in  the  world  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  overcome  the  incredulity  arising  from  an  in- 
stantaneous conviction  of  its  total  repugnance  to  the  maxims  and  prii^ 
ciples  of  primitive  Christianity.  Yet  this  would  have  been  nodimg 
more  Uian  an  anticipation  of  the  practice  of  Dur  oppcments. 

They  attempt  to  justify  themselves  in  this  particular  on  two  grcwinds ; 
first,  that  they  ^'do  nothing  more  than  their  opponents;**  and  ^wYua% 
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their  oondoct  is  deemed  the  most  exceptionable^  they  onljr  cepy  die 
example  which  the  Pedobaptists  set  before  them,  and  support  by  pre* 
eminent  talents.*"*  They  dp  nothing,  mare  than  their  opponents^  What 
then  ?  we  hold  no  principle  inconsistent  with  oiur  practice ;  we  have  not 
confined  the  profession  of  Christianity  to  ourselves ;  much  less  are  we 
accustomed  to  make  a  practical  distinction  between  the  parUcipation  of 
the  Eucharist  and  other  duties  and.  privileges,  after  stating,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  Scripture  authorizes  no  such  distinction.  The  plea 
derived  j&om  the  disposition  of  Pedobaptists  to  cultivate  a  reli^ous 
intercourse  we  leave  to  be  answered  by  himself,  who  has  told  us  that 
^  we  meet  on  unequal  terms.**  ^*  The  latter  (Pedobaptists)  surrender 
no  principle,  they  do  not  unite  with  those  whom  they  deem  unbaptized.*'t 

Their  other  pretence  is,  that  **  prayer  and  praise  are  not  eseelueive 
ordinanoes  of  the  church ;  that  they  were  in  being  before  it  was  formed, 
and  have  been  parts  of  true  religion  under  every  dispensation.**!  But 
is  it  not  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  faithful  to  offer  acceptable  devo- 
tion ?  Is  not  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  a  peculiarity  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation, and  is  not  the  requesting  a  Pedobaptist  to  present  it  on  our 
behalf  as  clear  an  acknowledgment  of  his  Christianity  as  admitting 
him  to  comnumion,  and,  consequenUy,  as  incompatible  with  his  own 
maxim,  that  the  ''  church  of  Christ,  acting  upon  the  rule  he  has  laid 
down,  cannot  recognise  any  person  as  his  disciple  who  is  not  baptized 
in  his  name  T 

Mr.  Kinghom  is  bound,  by  his  own  declaration,  in  his  treatment  of 
other  denominations,  to  abstain  from  every  action  which  will  imj^y  an 
explicit  acknowledgment  of  their  being  Clmstians ;  so  that,  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  it  is  pf  no  consequence  whatever  whether  prayer  or 
praise  belong  to  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  exclusive  ordinances  of  the  church :  the  only  question  is, 
whether  the  reciprocation  of  such  services  with  other  denominations 
be  not  a  recognition  of  their  Christianity.  If  it  be,  he  is,  by  his  adKnow- 
ledgment,  ae  much  obliged  to  abandon  it  as  the  practice  of  mixed 
communion,  and  exactly  for  the  same  reason ;  since  he  informs  us  that 
his  objections  to  that  practice  are  not  founded  on  any  peculiar  connexion 
between  communion  and  baptism,  but  on  the  common  relation  which 
the  latter  bears  to  ^^  all  the  duties  of  Christianity.** 

The  preceding  remarks  are  more  than  sufficient  to  evince  his  incon- 
sistency with  himself;  which,  however  glaring,  is  not  more  so  than  his 
deviation  from  ancient  precedent.  That  the  first  Christians  did  not 
interchange  religious  services  with  those  with  whom  they  refused  to 
cammunicatei — ^that  they  did  not  countenance,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  men  whom  they  refused  to  acknowledge  as  members  of  the 
church,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove ;  the  fpct  will  be 
instantiy  admitted.  Let  it  be  also  remembered  that  this  deviation  is 
of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that  with  which  we  are  accused.  Who 
that  remembers  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meats  nor  drinks,  that 
its  nature  is  spiritual,  not  ritual,  can  doubt  that  the  mmral  duties  of 
religion,  the  love  of  the  brethren,  with  its  diversified  fruits  and  effects, 
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taken  in  their  whole  extent,  fonn  a  more  important  object  than  the 
single  obsenration  a[  the  Eucharist ! 

Mr.  Kinghorn  himself  deprecates  the  Teiy  suspicion  of  placing  even 
baptism,  in  point  of  importance,  on  a  lerel  with  ihe  least  of  the  moral 
precepts. of  Christ.  But  with,  respect  to  the  whole  of  these,  they  allow 
themselves  to  depart  as  far  .from  scriptnral  precedent^  in  its  literal 
interpretation,  as.  ourselves.  In  the  affair  of  con^munion,  they  boast 
of  adhering  to  **  that  plain  rule  of  conduct*'  (to  adopt  my  opponent's 
words),  *^  so  did  the  apostles^  and  therefore  so  do  ««.''*  But  here  their 
conformity  stops-;  in  every  other  branch  of  social  religion,  in  whatever 
respects  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  they  daim  the  liberty  of  treating 
the  unbaptized  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with  members  of  their 
own  denomination,  wherein  they  pronounce  their  own  condemnation ; 
for  what  should  prevent  us  from  retorting,  ^^so  did  not  the  cppostles^  but 
so  do  ye  ?" 

The  distress  and  embarrassment  which  the  consciousness  of  this 
glaring  inconsistency  occasioned  the  venerable  Booth  are  sufficiently 
depicted  in  his  Apology.  The  sturdy  saint  perfectly  reels  and  staggers 
under  its  insupportable  weight :  which,  to  use  the  language  of  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  is  a  miUstone  round  the  neck  of  strict  communion, 
which  will  inevitably  sink  it  into  perdition;  an  incongruity  which  the 
most  obtuse  understanding  perceives,  and  no  degree  of  acumen  can 
defend ;  and  which  so  totally  annuls  the  p]ea  of  original  precedent, 
which  is  theur  sheet-anchor,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  its  advocates 
are  most  ^t  variance  with  the  apostles  or  with  themselves.  The 
venerable  apologist  has  recourse  to  the  same  distinctions  with  the  pres- 
ent writer,  but  with  so  little  success,  and,  apparently,  with  so  little  satis- 
faction to  himself,  that  if  the  spirit  of  controversy  did  not  blunt  our 
sensibility,  we  should  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  distress.  It  is 
humiliating  to  see  the  manly  and  majestic,  mind  of  a  Booth  stooping  to 
such  miserable  logomachies. 

The  advocates  of  the  restrictive  system  must  change  their  ground ; 
they  must  either  go  forwards  or  backwanls.  They  have  already  con- 
ceded 80  much  to  the  members  of  other  denominations,  that,  if  they 
would  preserve  the  least  show  of  consistency,  they  must  either  concede 
more  or  withdraw  what  they  have  granted.  They  have  most  unrea- 
sonably and  capriciously  stopped,  and  fixed  their  encampment  where  no 
mortal  before  ever  thought  of  staying  for  a  moment.  They  have  already 
made  such  near  approaches  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  we  deem 
unbaptized,  as  places  them  at  an  unmeasurable  distance  from  the  letter 
of  the  apostolic  precedent,  though  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  spirit ; 
while  they  preposterously  cling  to  that  letter,  as  the  reason  for  refusing 
to  go  an  inch  farther.  They  remain  immoveable  (to  change  the  figure), 
not  because  they  rest  on  any  solid  basis,  but  because  they  are  sus- 
pended between  the  love  of  the  brethren  and  the  remains  of  intole- 
rance ;  just  as  Mahomet's  tomb  is  said  to  hang  between  two  magnets  of 
equal  powers,  placed  in  opposite  directions. 

"^Baptism  a  Term  ofComrauiiioii,  p.4)8. 
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The  Scottish  Baptists  (as  I  have  been  informed)  act  consistently. 
Conceiving,  with  Mr.  Kinghorn,  that  immersion,  on  a  profession  of 
faith,  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  Christian  profession,  they  uni- 
formly abstain  from  a  participation  in  sacred  offices  with  the  members 
of  other  societies,  and,  without  pretending  to  judge  of  their  final  state, 
treat  them  on  every  occasion  as  men  whose  religious  pretensions  are 
doubtful.  Whoever  considers  the  import  of  the  following  passage  will 
be  surprised  Mr.  Kinghorn  should  feel  any  hesitation  ia  adopting  the 
same  system.  "  It  is  granted,"  says  our  author,  "  that  baptism  is  not 
expressly  inculcated  as  a  preparative  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  neither  is  it 
inculcated  ^s  a  preparative  to  any  tiling  else.  But  the^r^t  act  of 
Christian  obedience  is,  of  course,  succeeded  by  the  rest ;  and  the  re- 
quired acknowledgment  of  our  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  naturie  of  things, 
ought  to  precede  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  arise  from  faith."* 

By  the^r^^  act  of  Christian  obedience  he  unquestionably  intends 
the  reception  of  baptism ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  tunis 
entirely  on  the  word  first.  He  designs  to  assert,  that  such  is  the  pre-, 
scribed  order  of  religious  actions,  that  unless  that  ordinance  is  first 
attended  to,  every  other  performance  is  invalid;  that  whatever  it  may 
be  in  itself,  not  occupying  its  proper  place,  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  duty.  We  should  be  extremely  concerned  at  imposing 
a  false  construction  on  his  words ;  but  if  this  is  not  his  meaning,  we 
despair  of  discovering  it.  But  if  our  interpretation  is  just,  unless  we 
can  conceive  of  a  religion  availing  for  eternal  life,  in  the  total  absence 
of  duties,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  none  besides  our  denomina- 
tion possess  true  religion.  He  expressly  tells  us  every  other  duty  must 
succeed,  that  is,  must  come  after  baptism,  which,  with  respect  to  Pedo- 
baptists,  is  impossible  on  oiir  principles ;  whence,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  while  they  retain  their  sentiments  they  are  disqualified  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  The  only  conceivably  method  of  evading  this  con- 
clusion is  to  make  a  distinction,  and  to  affirm,  that  though  baptism 
ought,  agreeably  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  to  precede  the  other 
branches  of  religion,  yet  that  when  it  is  omitted  from  a  misconception 
or  mistake,  the  omission  is  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  prevent  their 
being  accepted.  But  should  our  author  explain  himself  in  this  manner, 
he  will  not  only  coincide  with  us,  but  his  argument  for  strict  communion 
is  relinquished.  Having  acknowledged  that  "  the  connexion  between 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  more  directly  marked  in  Scripture 
than  between  that  ordinance  and  any  other  duty, t  were  he  now  to  make 
a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  sacrament,  and  confine  their  disqualifica- 
tion to  that  particular,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  express  contradiction. 
Nor  are  his  words  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation.  The  assertion 
he  makes  is  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition ;  which  is,  that  all  the 
duties  of  Christianity  must  succeed  baptism,  in  contradiction  to  going 
before  it ;  and  the  disqualification  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  repre- 
sents the  Pedobaptists  as  lying  under,  is  inferred  solely  from  the  con- 
sideration of  its  constituting  a  part  of  those  duties. 
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Thusmuchfor  the  Jk^m^;  let  us  next  hear  what  he  «ay8  of  the  jiri- 
tfileges  of  Christianity.  Baptism,  which  he  styles  '« the  required  ac- 
knowledgment of  om*  faith  in  Christ,''  he  tells  us,  *'  ought  to  precede  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  arise  from  faith.''  They  augkt  to 
precede,  but  do  they  in  fact  ?  Is  it  his  opinion  that  all  other  sects,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  disobedience  in  one  particular,  are  left  destitute  of 
the  spiritual  immunities  which  flow  from  laith  1  If  it  is  not,  it  be- 
hooves him  to  reflect  on  the  presumption  of  such  a  mode  of  ^peaking, 
which  is  little  less  than  arraigning  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  church,  who  dispenses  his  favours  in  a  manner  so  different  from  that 
which  he  ventures  to  prescribe.  Should  h%  reply,  tliat  Jesus  Christ,  as 
a  sovereign,  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases,  but  that  we  are  under  an 
obligation  of  adhering  to  tlie  settled  order  of  his  house,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  evasion  is  neither  consistent  with  truth  nor  sufficient 
to  establish  bis  consistency  with  himself.  Are  not  his  partisans  in  the 
daily  habit  of  exhibiting  towards  the  members  of  other  societies  tokens 
of  their  fraternal  regard,  of  inviting  them  to  every  branch  of  Christian 
'fellowship,  short  of  admission  to  Uie  sacrament  1  Will  they  deny  that 
the  communion  of  saints,  even  in  the  absence  of  that  institution,  is  an 
important  privilege  ? 

In  the  next  place,  to  represent  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  blessings 
on  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  through  the  lapse  of  flfWen  centuries, 
whose  salvability,  it  is  confessed,  is  capable  of  demonstration  from 
Scripture, — to  speak  of  this  as  an  extraordinary  and  extrajudicial  pro- 
cedure, is  to  confound  the  most  obvious  distinctions. 

The  terms  of  salvation,  which  are,  radically,  faith  and  repentance, 
are  clearly  propounded  in  the  word  of  God^  and  surely  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  multitudes  out  of  the  pale  of  our  sect  have  exhibited  such 
{NTOofs  of  their  possessing  these  qualifications,  that  their  enjoyment  of 
the  Divine  favour  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  secret  economy^  similar  to 
what  has  been  conjectured  by  some  to  extend  to  virtuous  pagans. 
Where  revelation  is  silent,  it  becomes  us  to  copy  its  reserve;  but  in  the 
present  instance,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  few  propositions 
are  more  suscepdble  of  proof  from  that  quarter,  than  that  an  error 
with  respect  to  a  positive  rite  is  not  fatal;  whence  the  necessary  in- 
ference is,  that  the  bestowment  of  his  favours  on  such  as  labour  under 
that  imperfection  is  a  known  part  of  his  conduct :  that  it  is  not  only 
his  intention  so  to  act,  but  that  he  has  taken  effectual  care  to  inform  us 
of  it ;  not,  we  presume,  (or  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  contradict  it, 
but  as  a  pattern  for  our  humble  imitation. 

When  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  the  gentiles  assembled  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius,  though  Peter  had,  a  short  time  before',  doubted  the  lawful- 
ness even  of  eating  with  them,  he  considered  it  as  such  a  seal  of  the 
Divine  approbation,  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  inunediately  admitting 
them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  church.  He  did  not  presume  (with 
reverence  be  it  spoken)  to  be  stricter  or  more  orderly  than  God.  **  For- 
asmuch," said  he,  **  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gifl  as  he  did  unto  us 
who  bdieved,  who  was  I  that  I  should  withstand  Godf  a  question 
Which  we  presume  to  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Mr. 
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Kinghom  and  his  associates.  The  principle  on  which  he  justified  his 
conduct  is  plainly  this,  that  when  it  is  once  ascertained  that  an  indi«> 
vidual  is  the  object  of  Divine  acceptance,  it  would  be  impious  to  with- 
hold  from  him  any  religious  privilege.  Until  it  be  shown  that  this  was 
not  the  principle  on  which  he  rested  his  defence,  or  that  the  practice 
of  strict  communion  is  consistent  with  it,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  com* 
pelled  to  discard,  with  just  detestation,  a  system  of  action  which  St« 
Peter  contemplated  with  horror,  as  withstanding  God:  and  when  I 
consider  it  in  this  just  and  awful  light,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
my  conviction  that  it  is  replete  with  worse  consequences,  and  is  far 
more  offensive  to  God,  thjin  that  corruption  of  a  Christian  ordinance  to 
which  it  is  opposed.  The  latter  affects  the  exterior  only  of  our  holy 
religion,  the  former  its  vitals ;  where  it  inflicts  a  wound  on  the  very 
heart  of  charity,  and  puts  the  prospect  of  union  among  Christians  to 
an  interminable  distance. 

This  new  doctrine,  that  the  tenure  by  which  religious  privileges  are 
held  ia  appropriated  to  the  members  of  one  inconsiderable  sect,  must 
strike  the  serious  reader  with  astonishment  Are  we  in  reality  the  only 
persons  who  possess  an  interest  in  the  common  salvation  ?  If  we  are 
not,  by  what  title  do  others  possess  it?  Certainly  not  in  consequence 
of  their  faith,  for  we  are  expressly  taught  by  this  writer,  that  baptism 
must  precede  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  arise  from  faith  ;* 
in  which,  however,  he  expressly  contradicts  himself,  for'he  assures  ns 
that  none  are  flt  subjects  of  baptism  who  are  not  previously  believers 
in  Christ,  and  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  by  their  faith.  He  must 
either  say,  then,  that  they  lose  their  justification  unless  they  comply 
with  that  ordinance,  or  present  us  with  the  portentous  doctrine  of  a 
justification  which  stands  alone,  a  widowed  and  barren  justification, 
productive  of  no  advantage  to  its  possessor. 

Let  it  also  be  seriously  considered,  whether  the  positions  we  have 
been  examining  do  not  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatvm^ 
the  opprobrium  of  the  Romish  church.  But  as  some  of  my  readers 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  attributes  the  highest  spiritual  benefits 
to  certain  corporea)  actions,  or  ceremonies,  independent  of  the  char- 
acter and  disposition  of  the  performer.  For  example,  she  believes  that 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  secures  to  the  unconscious  infant,  by  its 
intrinsic  elSicacy,  the  infusion  of  regenerating  gracct  without  regard  to 
the  intention  or  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned ;  and  l£at  the 
element  of  bread  in  the  sacrament  operates  in  the  -same  manner  in  pro« 
curing  the  pardon  and  augmenting  the  grace  of  the  communicant. 
Hence  the  members  of  that  church  lay  little  stress  on  the  exorcise  of 
fiuth,  and  the  cultivation  of  holy  dispositions,  compared  to  the  de^ 
pendence  they  place  on  **  bodily  exercise,"  on  masses,  penances^ 
auricular  confessions,  and  a  multitude  of  external  observances,  which 
form  the  substance  of  theii  religion.  Consistent  Protestants,  on  the 
contrary,  while  they  conscientiously  attend  to  every  positive  institute, 
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according  to  the  measure  of  their  light,  look  upon  the  few  and  simple 
ceremonies  of  the  gospel  as  incapable  of  affording  the  smallest  benefit 
apart  from  the  dispositions  and  intentions  with  which  they  are  per- 
formed ;  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  who  teUs  us,  that 
**God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.*'  To  expatiate  on  the  incalculable  mischiefs  which  have 
arisen  from  this  doctrine  is  foreign  to  our  purpose ;  suffice  it  to  remark 
that  it  is  held  in  just  detestation  by  all  eidightened  Christians. 

Chu*  business  is  to  show  the  coincidence  of  Mr.  Kinghom's  principles 
with  that  most  dangerous  and  exploded  tenet  He  contends  that  the 
mere  absence  of  a  ceremony,  or,  if  you  please,  an  incorrect  manner  of 
performing  it,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient,  exclusive  of  every  other  considera- 
tion, to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  Christian  privileges ;  ofthepfivil^es  in 
general  which  arise  from  faith.*  It  is  not,  according  to  him,  merely 
Sie  forfeiture  of  a  title  to  the  Eucharist  which  it  involves ;  that^  he  in- 
forms us,  is  not  more  affected  by  it  than  any  other  privilege  :  it  is  the 
oniversal  privation  of  Christian  immunities  which  is  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  that  omission ;  and,  as  he  acknowledges  that  many  to  whom 
it  attaches  are  regenerated,  they  must  consequently  be  endowed  with 
right  dispositions.  For  what  is  that  renovation  of  mind  which  can  exist 
without  them  1  But  if  such  as  are  possessed  of  these  in  the  most  emi- 
nent degree,  which  he  acknowledges  is  the  case  with  some  Pedobaptists, 
are  yet  debarrM  from  spiritual  privileges,  wherein  does  this  differ  .from 
ascnbing  that  efficacy  to  an  external  rite  which  is  supposed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  opus  operatum  ?  and  if  those  who  have  faiUi  are  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  which  result  from  it,  because  a  certain  ceremony  is  want- 
ing, how  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  more  to  that  ceremony  ? 

Whatever  degree  of  prejudice  or  inattention  we  may  be  disposed  to 
impute  to  some  of  the  advocates  of  infant  baptism,  it  would  be  the  high- 
est injustice  to  comprehend  them  all  under  the  same  censure.  There 
are  those,  no  doubt,  who,  without  adopting  our  views,  have  exercised 
as  much  thought  and  exerted  as  much  impartiality  on  the  subject  as 
our  observation  authorizes  us  to  expect  from  the  brightest  specimens  of 
human  hature :  nay,  this  author  admits  that  ^  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
some  of  the  most  exalted  characters  in  point  of  piety."t  But  it  surely 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  who  merit  this  encomium  are  as  conscien* 
tious  in  their  performance  of  infant,  as  we  in  the  administration  of  adult 
baptism ;  and  as  they  are,  by  the  very  supposition,  actuated  by  disposi- 
tions exactly  the  same,,  the  pure  intention  of  pleasing  and  glorifying 
God,  if  we  still  conceive  them  deprived  of  the  privileges  which  we  pos- 
sess, the  difference  must  be  ascribed  merely  to  a  ceremony,  and  the 
opus  operatum  returns  in  its  full  force.  This,  however,  is  too  faint  a 
statement..  It  returns  in  a  form  more  aggravated ;  for  the  Papist  only 
contends  for  a  mysterious  union  between  the  outward  rite  and  the  inward 
grace,  to  which  die  regenerating  influence  is  immediately  ascribed,  and 
fix>m  which  it  is  considered  as  inseparable;  whereas,  on  the  present 
hypothesis,  regeneration  and  faith  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  absence 
of  the  ceremony,  bUt  to  be  deprived  of  tHeir  prerogatives.    The  system 

*  BapliMn  a  Tsnn  orCommnnUm,  ji.  80.  f  Ibid, 
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of  the  Papist  exalts  the  ritnal  part  of  religion  to  an  unwarrantable 
height,  without  depreciating  the  spiritual  and  internal ;  the  system  of 
my  opponent  does  both. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine,  with  the  utmost  care  and  im- 
partiality, whatever  our  author  has  advanced  in  order  to  prove  the 
necessary  connexion  between  the  two  positive  ordinances  under  con- 
sideration. My  apology  for  extending  the  discussion  to  a  length  tedious^ 
it  is  feared,  to  the  reader,  is,  that  this  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  hinges.  As  far  as  its  real  merits  are  concerned,  I  might, 
therefore,  be  excused  from  pursuing  the  subject  further.  If  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Kinghom  oh  this  head  are  satisfactorily  refuted,  and  the 
contradictions  and  absurdities  into  which  he  has  fallen  laid  open  to  the 
reader,  he  is  already  sufficiently  ans\^ered.  That  he  has  taken  differ- 
ent ground  from  his  venerable  predecessor  will  not  be  disputed.  He 
has  argued  from  premises  and  adopted  principles  to  which  that  excellent 
person  made  no  approach.  Mr.  Booth,  whatever  was  his  success, 
remained  on  terra  firma ;  our  author  has  attempted  a  flight  beyond 
**  the  diurnal  orb,"  but,  approaching  too  near  the  sun,  his  pinions  are 
melted,  and  his  fall  will  be  conspicuous  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ele- 
vation to  which  he  has  aspu-ed.  He  was  determined  to  give  the  con- 
troversy a  new  and  imposing  aspect ;  and  conscious  that  the  practice 
which  he  undertook  to  defend  had  been  hitherto  rested  on  no  very  dis- 
tinct basis,  he  determined  to  dig  deep  for  a  foundation,  and,  in  so  doing, 
has  disturbed  the  most  received,  opinions  and  endangered  the  most 
momentous  truths.  Were  I  permitted  to  prognosticate  his  fate,  I  should 
say  that  his  paradoxical  mode  of  defence,  whatever  applause  it  may  meet 
with  at  present,  wiU  in  the  end  be  of  infinite  injury  to  the  cause ;  and 
his  treatise,  like  the  little  book  in  the  Apocalypse,  be  ^  sweet  in  the 
mouth  and  bitter  in  the  belly.** 

But  though  what  has  already  been  advanced  may  be  considered  as 
comprehending  all  that  is  essential  in  the  controversy,  as  he  has  thought 
fit  to  introduce  other  topics,  the  reader  is  requested  to  exercise  his 
patience  while  we  reply  to  his  most  *  important  observaticm  on  each  of 
these ;  after  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  futility  of  the 
answer  he  has  attempted  to  the  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favour 
of  our  practice. 

Ee2 


PART   11. 

THE  COLLATERAL  TOPICS  INTRODUCED  BY  MR.  KINGHORN 
CONSIDERED. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Tha  Charge  ofdUpensir^  with  a  Christian  Ordinance  considered. 

Among  the  varioas  objections  to  the  system  we  wish  to  see  univer- 
sally adopted  in  our  churches,  there  is  none  more  frequently  insisted 
upon  than  that  of  its  implying  a  right  to  dispense  with  a  command  of 
Christ.*  Though  the  treatise  on  the  Terms  of  Communion  contains  a 
clear  answer  to  this  accusation,  yet,  as  it  is  again  brought  forward 
by  our  author  with  unabated  confidence,  a  fuller  reply  may  be  deemed 
requisite. 

This  writer  supposes  that  the  expression  ^  dispensing  power,"  so  often 
used  in  this  controversy,  was  first  suggested  by  the  conduct  of  Charles 
the  Second,  in  granting  indulgence  to  the  dissenters  beyond  the  allow- 
ance of  law,  a  measure  which  was  afterward  adopted  for  similar  pur- 
poses by  James,  his  successor.  It  is  surprising  a  person  of  Mr. 
kinghom's  acknowledged  learning  should  fall  into  such  an  error ;  that 
he  should  not  know  that  the  doctrine  of  dispensation  was  familiar  to 
preceding  ages,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  subtle  disquisition  and  of 
many  refined  disunctions  among  legal  writers.  It  is  impossible  but  that 
he  must  have  read  in  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  power  of  dispensation 
assumed  by  the  pope,^hich  formed  a  principal  branch  of  the  papal 
revenue,  and  the  exertion  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  the 
most  artftil  policy.  He  cannot,  surely,  have  forgotten  that  the  refusal, 
to  exercise  diis  prerogative,  when  it  was  demanded  in  order  to  gratify  the 
capricious  passions  6f  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

The  power  of  dispensation  is  the  power  of  setting  aside  the  law  in  a 
particular  instance.  It  may  be  exerted  by  the  legislature  or  by  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  under  certain  regulations,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  previously  settled  and  provided  for  by  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  As  the  operation  of  law  is  general,  and  the 
actions  to  which  it  applies  are  susceptible  of  endless  modifications  and 
varieties,  some  such  power  may  be  occasionally  requisite  to  adapt  it 
more  perfectly  to  unexpected  emergencies,  and,  by  a  deviation  fix>m  the 
letter,  to  secure  its  spirit  and  design.    There  is  one  circumstance,  hoW- 

*  Ber»  tlM  MlowiDg  question  deserres  oar  ■eriotn  regard,  flrsti  **  Hare  we  any  ri^  to 
with  a  o!«ir  rrnnmand  of  Christ  ?''->fi(^(wm  a  Term  qf  Commvnionf  p.  00. 
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ever,  which  is  invariably  attached  to  the  exercise  of  this  prerogathre, 
"which  shows  the  impropriety  of  making  it  the  ground  of  accusatioa  in 
the  present  controversy.  It  always  implies  a  known  and  conscious 
departm-e  from  the  law.  He  who  claims  a  dispensing  power  asserts 
his  right  to  deviate  fh>m  the  letter  of  legal  enactments ;  hot  whoever 
merely  misinterprets  their  meaning,  iand  on  that  account  applies  them  to 
a  case  which  they  were  not  designed  to  comprehend,  or  ne^ects  to  carry, 
them  into  execution  within  their  proper  sphere  (as  his  conduct  is  consist* 
ent  with  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  law),  is  at  a  great  remove  from  ex* 
erting  a  dispensing  power.  He  betrays  his  ignorance,  but  usurps  nothing. 
When  the  pope  granted  a  dispensation,  enabling  certain  persons  to 
marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  he  sanctioned  an  acknowledged 
violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons ;  just  as  Charles  the  First  and 
James  the  Second,  in  their  respective  proclamations  of  indulgence  to 
tender  consciences,  proceeded  in  direct  opposition  to  existing  statutes* 
fiut  we  are  conscious  of  no  such  procedure ;  if  we  err^  we  err  from 
ignorance.  We  contend  that  the  law  is  in  our  favouTy  and  challenge 
our  opponents  to  prove  the  contrary;  we  ask  what  prohibition  we 
violate  by  the  practice  of  admitting  good  men  to  communion,  though 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  baptized?  This  writer  acknowledges 
there  is  none,  but  attempts  to  supply  the  defect  by  general  reasoning, 
which  appears  to  us  inconclusive.  Such  is  precisely  the  state  of  the 
dispute ;  not  whether  we  have  a  right  to  depart  from  the  law,  hut 
whether  there  be  any  law  to  which  our  practice  is  opposed.  We 
acknowledge  the  immersion  of  believers  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  a  duty 
of  perpetual  obUgation ;  we  are  convinced  of  the  same  respecting  the 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  Both  these  duties  we  ao» 
cordingly  urge  on  the  followers  of  Christ,  by  such  arguments  as  the 
Scriptures  supply ;  but  when  we  are  not  so  happy  as  to  produce  con- 
viction, we  admit  them,  without  scruple,  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church; 
not  because  we  conceive  ourselves  to  possess  a  dispensing  power,  a 
pretension  most  foreign  from  our. thoughts,  but  because  we  sincerely 
believe  them  entitled  to  it,  by  the  tenor  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and 
that  we  should  be  guilty  of  highly  offending  Christ  by  their  refusaL 
The  law  which  we  are  supposed  to  violate  in  this  instance  we  affirm 
is  a  mere  human  invention,  a  mere  fiction  of  the  brain,  entirely  un* 
supported  by  the  word  of  God,  which  distinctly  lays  down  two  positive 
institutes,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  suggests  nothii^f  from 
which  we  can  conclude  that  they  rest  upon  each  other,  rather  than 
that  the  obligation  of  both  is  founded  on  the  express  injunction  of  the 
legislator.  It  is  our  opponents,  we  assert,  who,  in  the  total  silence  of 
Scripture,  have  presumed  to  promulgate  a  law,  to  which  they  claim  the 
submission  due  only  to  the  voice  of  God.  Hence  the  charge  of  usurp- 
mg  a  dispensing  power  is  most  preposterous,  sincQ  it  is  incapable  of 
being  sustained  for  a  moment,  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  law  is 
in  their  favour ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  we  pledge  ourselves  U> 
relinquish  our  practice  immediately;  but  till  it  is,  to  assume  it  as  ft 
medium  of  proof  is  a  palpable  petitio  prineipiit — it  is  begging  the  ques* 
tioQ  in  debate. 
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We  repeat  again,  what  was  observed  in  the  former  treatise,  that  thie 
diarge  owes  its  plausibility  entirely  to  the  equivocal  use  of  terms.  As 
we  £>  not  insist  upon  baptism  as  a  term  of  communion,  we  may  be 
•aid,  quoad  hoc^  or  so  fax,  to  dispense  with  it ;  just  as  our  opponents 
may  be  said  to  dispense  with  that  particular  opmion,  the  doctrine  of 
election,  for  example,  which,  while  they  firmly  adhere  to  it  themselves, 
they  refrain  from  attempting  to  force  on  the  consciences  of  others ;  on 
which  occasion,  a  rigid  Oalvinist  might,  with  the  same  propriety,  ex- 
claim that  they  are  guilty  of  dispensing  with  the  truth  of  God. 

So  remote  is  our  practice  from  implying  the  claim  of  superiority  to 
law,  that  it  is,  in  our  view,  the  necessary  result  of  obedience  to  that 
comprehensive  precept,  "  Receive  ye  one  another,  even  as  Christ  has 
received  you  to  the  glory  of  the  Father.^'  If  the  practice  of  toleration 
is  admitted  at  all,  it.must  have  for  its  object  some  supposed  deviation 
from  truth,  or  failure  of  duty ;  and  as  there  is  no  transgression  where 
there  is  no  law,  and  every  such  deviation  must  be  opposed  to  a  rule  of 
action,  if  the  forbearance  exercised  towards  it  is  assuming  a  dispensing 
power,  the  accusation  equally  lies  against  all  parties,  except  such  as 
insist  upon  an  absolute  uniformity.  In  every  instance,  he  who  declines 
insisting  on  an  absolute  rectitude  of  opinion  or  pra^ice  as  the  term  of 
union  is  liable  to  the  same  charge  as  is  adduced  against  the  indulgence 
for  which  we  are  pleading.  If  the  precise  view  which  each  individual 
entertains  of  die  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  to  be  enforced  on  every 
member  as  the  condition  of  fellowship,bthe  duty  of  *' forbearing  widi 
each  other^  is  annihilated :  but  if  something  short  of  this  is  insisted 
on,  what  is  wanting  to  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  rule  is,  in  the 
sense  of  our  opponents,  dispensed  with.  Behold,  then,  the  dispensing 
power  rises  in  all  its  terrors ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  an  act  of  toleration  where  it  is  not  iaduded.  Such  is  the  inevi- 
table consequence,  if  the  charge  is  attached  simply  to  our  not  insisting 
upon  what  we  esteem  a  revealed  duty ;  but  if  it  is  sustained  on  the 
grolmd  of  the  necessary  dependence,  of  one  Christian  rite  upon  another, 
it  is  plainly  preposterous,  since  this  is  the  very  position  we  deny ;  it 
forms  the  very  gist  of  the  dispute,  the  proof  which  will  at  once  consign 
it  to  oblivion. '  The  objection,  in  this  form,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
enunciation,  in  other  terms,  of  our  actual  practice. 

In  every  controversy,  the  medium  by  which  a  disputed  point  is  at- 
tempted to  be  disproved  should  contain  something  distinct  from  the 
position  itself,  or  no  progress  is  made.-  There  may  be  a  show  of 
reasoning,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  medium  of 
proof,  or  confutation,  should  contain  some  proposition,  about  which 
both  parties  are  agreed.  But  what  is  the  case  here  ?  Our  opponents 
object  that  we  exercise  a  dispensing  power.  How  does  this  appear? 
Because,  while  we  acknowledge  baptism  to  be  a  duty,' we  do  not  inva- 
riably demand  it  as  a  preliminary  to  church-fellowship.  Now  let  me 
ask,  is  this  statement  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  definition,  or  descrip- 
tion,  of  the  practice  which  is  3ie  subject  of  debate ;  so  that  if  an  in- 
quiry were  made,  what  we  mean  by  open  communion,  in  what  other 
terms  could  the  answer  be  couched?    The  inteUigent  reader  will 
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Instantly  perceive,  that  the  medimn  of  jHroof  involves  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  proposition  to  be  refuted.  Perhaps  they  will  reply,  No ; 
you  are  guilty  of  dispensing  with  the  law,  not  merely  because  baptism 
is  a  duty,  but  because  the  Head  of  the  church  has  made  it  an  indispen- 
sable {Mrerequisite  to  Christian  fellowship.  Here  the  medium  is  indeed 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  proposition  which  it  is  intended  to  confute, 
but  it  is  so  far  from  being  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  that  it 
forms  the  very  subject  of  debate.  In  other  words,  they  take  for  granted 
the  very  position  on  which  the  controversy  turns,  and  then  convert  their 
arbitrary  assumption  into  an  argument.  Thus,  in  whatever  light  it  is 
viewed,  the  odious  imputation  with  which. they  attempt  to  Ipad  us  falls 
to  the  ground ;  and  merely  shows  with  i^at  facility  Uiey  can  dispensi 
with  the  rules  of  logic. 

Near  akin  to  this  is  the  charge  of  ^  sanctioning"  a  corruption  of  a 
Christian  ordinance.  But  how  the  mere  act  of  communion  with  a 
Christian  brother,  whose  practice  we  judge  to  be  enroneous  in  a  certain 
particular,  can  be  justly  considered  as  conferring  a  sanction  on  his 
error,  is  not  a  little  mysterious.  If  this  is  a  fair  construction,  it  must 
proceed  upon  the  general  principle  that  communion  sanctions  all  the 
imperfections,  speculative  and  practical,  of  the  members  whom  it  in« 
eludes ;  and  thus  our  opponents  must  be  understood  to  approve  all  the 
perverse  tempers  and  erroneous  views  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
receive  into  feUowship.  Will  they  abide  by  this  consequence  ?  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  escape  it,  if  to  tolerate  and  to  sanction,  to  forbear 
and  to  approve,  are  the  same  thing  ?  Will  they  assert  that  Si,  Paul 
was  prepared  to  exclude  the  members  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  against 
whose  irregularities  he  so  warmly  protested ;  or  affirm,  that  by  de- 
clining such  a  step,  he  sanctioned  the  schisiAs  and  tumults,  the  back- 
bitiugs,  whisperings,  and  swellings,  which  he  reproved  with  so  much 
severity?  The  idea  is  too  ridicidous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment* 
but  not  more  than  the  present  allegation. 

Were  an  impartial  spectator  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  sacra^- 
ment  by  persons  of  different  denominations,  what  would  he  infer? 
That  they  considered  each  other  as  beings  **  without  fault  before  God," 
with  notiung  in  their  sentiments  liable  to  correction,  or  in  their  charac- 
ters suscepdble  of  improvement  ?  No ;  the  only  conclusion  which  he 
could  consistendy  draw  would  be,  that  they  looked  upon  each  other  as 
pardoned  sinners,  washed  in  the  same  fountain,  sanctified,  though  im- 
perfectly, by  the  same  Spirit,  and  fellow-travellers  to  the  same  celes- 
tial city. 

We  must  either  seek  a  church  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  upon 
earth,  or  be  content  to  associate  with  men  compassed  with  infirmities ; 
prepared  to  exercise  towards  others  the  forbearance  and  indulgence 
which  we  need,  and  to  exhibit  on  every  occasion  the  humility  becoming 
those  who  are  conscious  that  in  ''  many  things  we  all  offend." 

Besides,  as  our  author  acknowledges  that  baptism  is  not  to  be 
«*  compared  in  importance  with  the  least  of  Christ's  moral  precepts," 
against  which  men  of  imquestionable  piety  are  perpetually  offending, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  where  is  the  consistency  of  being  more 
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iOlidtous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  aanctimiing  ceremonial  than 
moral  disobedience  t 

The  following  sentiment,  marked  in  italics,  and  delivered  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  oracle,  is  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of  extravap 
gance.  '*  The  supposition  itself,**  our  author  says,  "  that  toleration  and 
forbearance  will  justify  us  in  allowing  an  omission  of  any  law  of  Christ 
in  his  church,  operates  as  a  repeal  of  that  law,  and  would  generally  be 
deemed  unreasonable.*^  As  all  duty  bears  respect  to  a  law,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  conceive  of  its  omission  without  supposing  an  equal  omis- 
sion  of  the  law. 

He  illustrates  his  assertion  by  referring  to  the  legal  qualification,  in 
landed  property,  required  in  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament; 
where  it  is  evident,  that  to  render  the  cases  parallel  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  baptism  is,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Head  of  the  church, 
the  necessary  qualification  for  the  rights  of  fellowship,  which  is  the 
Very  point  in  debate  $  so  that  we  have  here  another  instance  of  that 
habit  of  begging  the  question  with  which  he  is  so  familiar.  On  what 
occasion  has  he  found  us  concede  what  is  taken  for  granted  in  this 
illustration ;  or  who  would  be  so  absurd,  after  such  a  concession,  as 
to  pursue  the  argument  any  further  t 

The  [»oposition  itself  is  as  untenable  as  its  illustration  is  irrelevant. 
If  every  rule  of  action  is  repealed,  the  moment  its  omission,  whether 
partial  or  total,  whether  occasional  or  habitual,  whether  intentional  or 
unintentional,  is  the  object  of  forbearance,  a  repeal  is  the  necessary 
concomitant  of  every  conceivable  instance  of  toleration.  For  say,  on 
supposition,  the  will  of  Christ  were  perfectly  complied  with  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice,  what  possible  room  would  there  be  foir  mutual  forbear- 
ance ?  What,  to  speak  oT  forbearance  when  all  is  right !  Is  perfection 
then  the  object  of  toleration?  But  just  in  proportion  as  imperfection 
exists,  some  law,  some  rule  of  conduct,  must  be  neglected ;  *'  for  where 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression."  Will  it  be  affirmed,  that 
when  St.  Paul  censured  with  so  much  severity  the  swellings,  the 
tumults,  the  whisperings,  and  the  backbitings  which  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  who  were  ready  to  devour  each  other ;  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  remind  them  that  the  unjust  should  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,  did  he  afler  all  perceive  in  them  no  omission  of  a 
law  of  Christ?  This  surely  none  will  affirm ;  and  as  he  still  continued 
to  exercise  forbearance,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  intention 
to  exclude  them,  he  was  guilty,  on  Mr.  Kinghorn's  principles,  of  re- 
pealing the  commands  of  God.  As  the  evils  tolerated  were  of  a  moral 
nature,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  is  far  from  ^  equalizing  baptism  with  the 
least  of  Christ's  moral  precepts ;"  if,  in  spite  of  his  own  concession,  he 
now  assigns  it  a  superiority,  what  is  this  but  a  palpable  contradiction  t 
fiiit  to  say  that  a  mistake  respecting  the  nature  of  a  Christian  ordinance 
is  not  to  be  borne  with  in  religious  society,  while  evils  of  a  moral  kind 
are  and  must  be  tolerated,  is  to  mark  its  pre-eminence  in  a  manner  the 
most  unequivocal.  ^ 

The  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  this  short  passage  are  so 

*  BapUaiq  a  Term  tf  CankttJsn,  p.  5S. 
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gross  and  80  many,  that  they  deserve  a  distinct  enumeration.  First, 
By  affirming  that  to  endure,  under  any  circumstances,  the  omission  of 
a  role  of  action  is  to  repeal  it,  he  has  reduced  the  very  conception 
of  toleration  to  an  impossibility.  Secondly,  As  there  can  be  no  moral 
imperfection  but  what  involves  at  least  an  occasicmal  omission  of  a 
moral  precept,  the  least  of  which  he  affirms  is  of  greater  moment  than 
baptism;  he  must  either  contend  for  the  propriety  of  setting  aside 
forbearance  altogether,  or  must  be  understood  to  select  for  its  object 
the  greater,  in  preference  to  the  least,  /of  two  evils.  Thirdly,  In  assum* 
ing  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  law  in  existence  which  universally 
prohibits  the  unbaptized  from  communion,  he  assumes  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  debate ;  and  if  no  such  rule  is  admitted,  how  is  it  possible*we 
should  be  guiUy  of  repealing  it.  Fourthly,.  In  stigmatizing  the  practice 
of  not  invariably  insisting  on  a  compliance  with  primitive  baptism,  in 
order  to  fellowship,  as  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  precept  which  enjoins  it, 
while  we  inculcate  it  as  a  divine  command,  and  testify  our'disapproba* 
tion  of  its  neglect,  is  a  strange  abuse  of  terms,  founded  on  the  following 
principle ;  that  whatever  is  not  absolutely  and  invariably  required  as  a 
term  of  connnunion,  is  virtually  repealed  ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  the  whole  of  diat  duty  in  which  the  church  of  Corinth  was  de- 
fective, that  whole  portion  of  the  mind  of  Christ  which  they  failed  to 
exemplify^  was  considered  by  St.  Paul  as  no  longer  binding,  since, 
however  it  might  excite  his  concern,  and  draw  forth  his  rebuke,  the  want 
of  it,  it  is  evident,  did  not  prevent  his  forbearance.  Will  he  abide  by 
this  inference  ?  If  he  declines  it,  let  him  show,  if  he  is  able,  why  it  is 
less  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  than  to  ours  ? 

That  we  do  not  repeal  the  ordinance  by  which,  our  denomination 
IS  distinguished,  considered  as  a  duty^  is  a  fact,  of  which  we  give  ocular 
demonstration  as  often  as  it  is  celebrated.  True,  say  our  opponents, 
but  you  repeal  it  as  a  necessary  prelimmary  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  To 
which  the  answer  is  obvious :  First  prove  that  it  is  so,  and  then,  should 
we  continue  obstinate,  load  us  as  much  as  you  please  with  the  oppro- 
brium of  abrogating  a  divine  command.  But  cease  to  run  round  this 
miserable  circle,  of  first  assummg  the  existence  of  a  law  confining 
communion  within  certain  limits,  then  accusing  us  of  repealing  it,  and 
lastly  of  finding  us  guilty  of  transgressing  the  prescribed  bounds,  on 
the  ground  of  diat  repeal.  He  who  repeals  a  rule  of  action  reduces 
the  system  of  duty  to  exactly  the  same  state  as  though  it  had  never 
existed.  Whenever  we  are  convicted  of  doing  this,  whenever  we  teach 
the  nullity  of  baptism,  or  inculcate  a  habit  of  indifference  respecting 
either  the  mode  or  the  subject  of  that  ordinance,  we  will  bow  to  the 
justice  of  the  charge ;  but  till,then,  we  feel  justified  in  treating  it  with 
die  neglect  due  to  an  attempt  to  convince  without  logic,  and  to  criminate 
without  guilt. 

The  npOrov  rpcsSos,  the  radical  fallacy  of  the  whole  proceeding,  con- 
sists in  confounding  an  interpretation  of  the  law,  however  just,  with 
the  law  itself;  in  affirming  of  the  first  whatever  is  true  of  the  last; 
and  of  subverting,  imder  that  pretext,  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

The  interpretation  of  a  rule  is,  to  him  who  adopts  it,  equally  binding 
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wkh  the  rale  itself,  because  evexy  one  must  ixt  on  hia  own  respinisi- 
bility ;  but  he  has  no  auth<»ity  whatever  to  bind  it  on  the  conscience 
of  luft  brother,  and  to  treat  him  who  receives  it  not  as  though  he  were 
at  direct  issue  with  the  legislator.  It  is  this  presumptuous  claim  of 
inMibility,  this  assumption  of  the  prerogative  of  Ghrist^'this  disposition 
to  identify  ourselves  iivith  him,  and  to  place  our  conclusions  on  a  footing 
with  his  mandates,  that  is  the  secret  spring  of  all  that  intolerance  which 
has  so  long  bewitched  the  world  with  her  sorceries,  from  the  elevation 
of  papal  Rome,  where  she  thunders  and  lightens  from  the  Vatican, 
down  to  Baptist  societies,  where  ^  she  whispers  feebly  from  the  dust." 

This  writer  has,  with  the  best  intentions  I  doubt  not,  dragged  from 
Its  t>bscurity  a  principle  whose  thorough  application  and  development 
would  doom,  not  our  societies  alone,  but  every  church  in  the  universe, 
to  a  confusion  of  minds  and  of  tongues,  a  state  of  discord  and  anarchy, 
the  healing  of  which  would  soon  find  him  other  employ  than  that  of 
attempting- to  defend  the  petty  and  repulsive  peculiarity  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  labours. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  in  order  to  obviate 
misconception,  that  nothing  is  more  remote  from  my  intention  than  to 
plead  for  a  wiljul  omission  of  any  part  of  the  will  of  Christ  His 
honour,  I  trust,  is  as  dear,  his  prerogative  as  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
advocates  of  Christian^  as  it  is  in  those  of  seetarian  communion. 
Let  each,  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  pay  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  his  orders ;  and  wherever  he  distinctly  perceives  that  a 
professor  of  religion  indulges  himself  in  a  known  and  habitual  violation 
of  them,  let  him,  after  seasonable  and  repeated  admonition,  '*  vrithdraw 
from  the  brother  that  walketh  disorderly.''  But  let  him  not  presume  to 
control  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  others  by  his  standard,  and  treat 
as  an  enemy  or  an  alien  diat  humble  follower  of  Christ  who  is  as 
sincerely  devoted  to  His  will  as  himself;  and  who,  however  he  may 
mistake  it  in  some  particulars,  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  setting 
voluntary  bounds  to  obedience.  If  to  tolerate  such  must  subject  us  to 
the  reproach  of  repealing  ^e  law  of  Christ,  let  us  remember  we  are 
not  the  first  who  have  been  condemned  for  undervaluing  the  ritual  part 
of  religion,  and  for  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice.  As  ^  we  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  we  await  with  much  com- 
posure and  confidence  his  decision;  without  indulging  the  smallest 
apprehension  that  we  shall  meet  with  less  compassion  for  having  shown 
it,  or  that  we  shall  incur  his  displeasure  for  refrising  to  ^  beat  our 
fellow-servants." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Practice  of  mixed  Communim  afects  the 
Crrounds  of  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England^  and  from  the 
Church  of  Rome, 

Mr.  Kinohorn  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  champions  of  the 
hierarchy  have  neglected  in  their  controversy  with  dissenters  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  practice  of  strict  communion.  For  my  party  I  am  only 
surprised  at  his  surprise.  For  supposing  (what  is  most  contrary  to 
fact)  that  it  had  furnished  them  with  some  advantage  against  a  pari 
of  the  Baptists,  what  mighty  triumph  would  it  be  to  have  proved,  that 
a  branch  only  of  a  denomination,  by  no  means  considerable  in  their 
eyes,  had  been  betrayed  into  an  inconsistency?  The  abetters  of  a 
splendid  hierarchy  were  little  likely  to  descend  to  a  petty  altercation 
with  the  members  of  one  division  of  dissent,  respecting  a  point  which 
eould  merely  supply  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  and  about  which  their 
opponents  are  far  from  being  agreed. 

To  us,  however,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider  whether  the  doctrine 
we  have  attempted  to  establish  is  justly  chargeable  with  infringing  on 
the  legitimate  principles  of  dissent.  With  this  view,  we  shall  briefly 
examine  the  substance  of  our  author's  arguments  on  this  subject. 

We  are  accused  of  inconsistency  in  arraigning  the  Church  of  England 
^  for  introducing  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  indeed  po  scriptural 
authority,  but  which  ar&  pleaded  for,  ni0rely  as  decent  and  venerable 
customs :  while  we  ourselves  tolerate  in  the  church  the  neglect  of  an 
institution  which  we  are  convinced  was  universally  obeyed  in  the 
apostolic,  times,  and  which  was  appointed  by  the  highest  authority.''* 
To  this  we  reply  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  that  they  differ  in  tl&e 
most  essential  particulars. 

It  is  one  thing  to  tolerate,  and  another  to  practise.  The  law  of  Grod 
invariably  and  absolutely  forbids  the  latter ;  that  is,  it  uniformly  prohibits 
the  performance  of  a  single  action  which  we  esteem  contrary  to  his  will, 
but  to  say  it  in  all  cases  forbids  the  former  is  to  insist  on  an  absolute 
agreement  respecting  every  branch  of  practice.  The  objection  is 
brought  against  us^  who  neither  practise  nor  sanction  infant  baptisnit 
that  we  are  chargeable  with  the  same  criminality  which  is  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  introducers  of  human  rites  and  ceremonies  in  religion, — 
ceremonies  which  they  unquestionably  both  practise  and  approve. 
The  argument  of  the  writer,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  is  as 
follows : — 

To  practise  human  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  God  k 
sinful; 
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But  the  advbcates  of  mixed  communion  suffer  to  remain  in  the  church 
persons  who  practise  a  certain  ceremony  of  human  invention ; 
Therefore,  their  conduct  is  sinful. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  second  proposition  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  first,  and  that  the  argument  is  consequently  invalid? 
In  order  to  establish  his  conclusion,  it  behooved  the  author  to  prove  that 
we  practise  and  approve  infant  baptism,  which  he  knows  to  be  impos- 
sible. If  Pedobaptists  required  our  concurrence  in  what  we  esteem  an 
erroneous  practice, — ^nay,  if  they  refused  us  the  liberty  of  protesting 
against  it,  there  would  be  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases ;  as  it  is, 
there  is  none. 

We  are  boimd  by  an  express  law  to  tolerate  in  the  church  those 
whom  Christ  has  received;  and  he  has,  by  the  acknowledgment  even 
of  our  opponents,  received  the  Pedobaptists.  The  first  of  these  posi- 
tions we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  affirming  till  it  be  disproved ;  which 
this  writer  is  so  far  from  having  done,  that  no  attempt,  we  shall  plainly 
make  appear,  was  ever  more  unsuccessful.  But  whether  it  be  true  or 
not  that  we  are  commanded  to  act  thus,  such  is  our  opinion ;  and  with 
this  persuasion,  we  are  not  at  libeHy  to  act  in  a  different  manner.  But 
will  such  as  prescribe  human  rites  and  ceremonies  pretend  to  act  under 
a  similar  conviction, — a  conviction  that  they  are  bound  by  the  law  of 
Christ  to  use  the  cross  in  baptism,  to  bow  to  the  east,  to  kneel  at  the 
sacrament,  and  to  exact  as  a  term  of  communion  a  compliance  with 
these  and  other  ceremonies,  judged  by  themselves  indifferent,  and  by 
us  sinfiil  ?  The  .most  zealous  champions  of  the  hierarchy  make  no 
such  pretension,  and  we  may  therefore  very  consistently  censure  them 
for  enforcing,  under  such  a  penalty,  the  observation  of  rites  for  which 
no  divine  precept  is  urged,  while  we  tolerate  Pedobaptists  in  obedience 
to  a  divine  injunction ;  unless  it  be  the  same  thing  to  practise  in  the 
worship  of  God  what  it  is  allowed  he  has  not  commanded,  and  to 
comply  with  an  express  prescription.  If  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment inquire,  On  what  groimd  do  you  receive  a  Pedobaptist  ?  we  re- 
ply, Because  we  are  expressly  commanded  to  receive  him.  But  if  we 
inquire  in  our  turn.  Why  do  you  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  and  exact  that 
posture  of  all  your  communicants  ? — ^is  it  affirmed  that  they  will  reply  in 
the  same  manner  ?  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  mixed  communion  stands 
upon  the  same  ground  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  consequently,  whatever  be  its  merits  or  demerits  in  other 
respects,  it  may  be  maintained  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  principle 
of  dissent. 

To  the  objection  that  it  was  as  much  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age 
as  the  ceremonies  in  question,  we  have  already  replied,  that  at  that 
period  it  was  impossible  there  should  be  any  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  which  was  so  recently  instituted  and  so  fully  exempli- 
fied in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles ;  but  that  now,  when  a  question  has 
arisen,  what  is  baptism,  a  new  case  occurs,  in  the  determination  of 
which  we  must  be  guided  by  the  precepts  respecting  mutual  forbear- 
ance.    To  this  the  author  replies,  in  behalf  of  the  churchman,  **  Yery 
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well ;  and  when  the  emperors  and  kings  of  former  days  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  were  desirous  of  sanctioning  the  gospel  by 
their  character,  their  property,  and  their  influence,  another  new  case 
occurred,  of  which  apostolic  times  knew  nothing.  When  nations  be- 
came generally  Christian,  other  new  cases  arose  out  of  the  new  events 
of  the  time.*'*  To  this  I  answer.  It  is  very  possible,  undoubtedly,  for 
a  churchman  to  utter  the  same  words,  and  say  a  new  case  has  arisen ; 
but  unless  he  pan  say  it  with  the  same  truth,  it  will  be  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assert  what  is  true, 
merely  because  a  false  assertion  respecting  another  subject  may  be 
couched  in  the  same  words.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  a  precept,  knowing  it  to  be  a  command  of  Christ,  is  a  very 
diflferent  thing  from  a  mere  miscomception.of  the  nature  and  iinport  of 
that  command  ?  if  it  be,  will  it  be  asserted  that, such  as  had  refused  to 
make  a  profession  of  his  religion,  in  the  way  which  they  were  conscious 
\ie  had  appointed,  would  have  been  just  as  excusable  as  the  most  candid 
and  impartial  of  modern  Pedobaptists  ?  Unless  he  will  assert  this,  the 
author  must  acknowledge  that  here  is  a  new  case,  and  that  the  question 
how  we  should  treat  the  wilful  contemner  of  legitimate  authority  and  the 
erroneous  interpreter  of  Scripture  involves  separate  inquiries.  From 
a  multitude  of  passages,  it  is  manifest  that  he  himself  forms  a  veiy 
different  opinion  of  the  present  Pedobaptists  from  what  he  would  enler- 
tain  of  such  as  knowingly  and  deliberately  resisted  a  positive  com- 
mand. He  professes  to  give  them  entire  credit  for  their  sincerity,  and 
to  entertain  a  firm  persuasion  of  their  ready  admission  into  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven ;  which  would  be  absurd  on  the  latter  supposition.  In 
maintaining  a  different  conduct  towards  two  descriptions  of  pefsons, 
between  which  there  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  total  diversity  of  char- 
acter, we  are  perfectly  consistent ;  unless  it  be  asserted  that  judgment 
ought  to  have  no  influence  on  conduct,  nor  action  be  controlled  by 
principle. 

Let  the  impartial  reader  judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  possible,  by 
any  fair  mode  of  argument,  to  infer  from  these  premises  the  lawfulness 
of  making  the  conversion  of  kings  to  Christianity  a  pretext  for  placing 
them  at  the  head  of  the  church,  or  of  acknowledging  their  right  to  model 
the  worship  of  God  at  their  pleasure.  Yet  this  is  asserted,  and  these 
portentous  consequences  are  said  necessarily  to  flow  from  our  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  what  kind  of  syllogism  will 
fairly  connect  the  two  following  propositions.  It  is  lawful  to  admit  a 
pious  Pedobaptist  to  communion,  because  we  are  commanded  to  receive 
such  as  Christ  has  received.  Therefore,  it  is  lawful  to  acknowledge  a 
pious  prince  as  head  of  the  church,  and  to  allow  him  to  model  its  worship 
as  he  pleases.  We  quoted  a  scriptural  precept  for  the  former :  will  Mr. 
Kinghorn  favour  us  with  something  equivalent  for  the  latter ;  or  will  he 
rertiind  us  of  the  passages  which  assert  Christ  to  be  the  "  Head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,"  or  those  which  command  us  to  "  call  no  man 
master  upon  earth!"    His  reasoning  in  this,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
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is  clogged  with  a  twofold  absurdity:  first,  he  confouhds  toleration  with 
concurrence ;  for  they  who  contend  for  the  right  of  a  king  to  be  head, 
I  (Nresome,  aeknawiedge  him  as  such :  secondly,  becattse  we  may  inno- 
cently do  what  is  commanded,  or  rather  are  not  permitted  to  do  the 
contrary,  he  with  great  simplicity  infers  we  may  lawfully  venture  on 
what  is  farbiddefu 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  introduction  of  ceremonies,  and 
completely  inralidates  his  conclusion,  that  because  we  tolerate  infant 
baptism,  which  we  consider  as  a  human  inve^tion,  we  cannot  consis- 
tently depart  from  the  established  church  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  rites  which  we  deem  superstitious.  He  represents  a  churchman  as 
addressing  us  in  the  following  manner : — ^*^  Is  not  forbearance  to  be 
granted  to  tf^  also  in  what  we  deem  right  and  expedient  ?  Suppose 
Uiat  we  are  weak  brethren,  as  weak  as  you  choose  to  represent  us, — 
why  should  you  not,  even  in  pity  to  our  weakness,  tolerate  us  in  adding 
a  few  things  to  the  original  institutions  of  the  Lord,  rather  than  leave 
us,  and  by  schism  rend  the  seamless  garment  of  Christ  V**  In  reply 
to  this,  let  me  ask.  Is  the  toleration  of  objectionable  ceremonies  si^- 
cient  to  constitute  a  churchman  ?  or  are  we  invited  to  be  mere  spectators 
of  these  observances,  without  joining  in  them  ?  But  do  the  Pedobap- 
tists,  when  they  propose  to  commune  with  us,  expect  us  to  join  with 
th^  in  their  practice  of  infant  baptism  ?  How  futile  then  is  it  to  con- 
cludi^,  that  because  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  we  must 
on  no  occasion  bear  with  the  imperfections  we  cannot  remedy. 

He  largely  insists  on  the  superiority  of  his  system  to  ours,  on  account 
of  its  being  at  a  greater  remove  from  the  principles  of  the  established 
church.  '*  The  strict  Baptist,**  he  observes,  ^  can  set  the  churchman 
at  defiance,  while  he  tells  him  respectfully  but  plainly  that  his  church 
is  wrong  in  its  very  constitution ;  that  it  is  formed  of  materials  different 
from  those  used  by  the  Saviour,  and  that  these  materials  are  united 
together  in  a  way  totally  diverse  from  that  of  his  institution.''t 

Had  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  his  practice  is  alone  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  dissent,  his  argument  would  have  been  to  the 
purpose.  But  to  found  a  claim  to  preference  merely  on  a  wider  devia- 
tion from  the  established  church  is  to  take  for  granted  what  is  palpably 
false,  that  the  established  churcli,  like  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  is  a 
mere  mass  of  corruption  and  error,  from  which  the  farther  we  recede 
we  necessarily  approach  nearer  to  rectitude.  That  it  comprehends 
many  abuses  we  sufiiciently  attest  our  conviction  by  our  dissent ;  but 
as  it  contains  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  look 
with  a  more  favourable  eye  upon  a  doctrine  merely  because  its  admis- 
sion will  remove  us  farther  from  the  establishment,  we  may  fall,  ere  we 
are  aware,  into  the  gulf  of  perdition.  Upon  this  principle,  we  may 
embrace  socinianism;  for  socinians  are,  unquestionably,  farther  re- 
moved from  the  church  than  orthodox  dissenters.  We  may  embrace 
popery,  since  ^  good  Catholics  consider  the  Church  of  England  as 
bemg  in  a  damnable  state.    We  always  supposed  it  was  the  agreement 
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of  a  doctrine  with  the  ScriptuFes,  not  its  disagreement  with  any  human 
system,  which  formed  its  true  recommendation ;  and  that  to  consult 
our  antipathies  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  was  equally  unchristian  and 
unsafe. 

Besides,  the  objection  which  he  makes  to  the  constitution  of  the 
established  church  is  as  consistent  with  our  principles  as  with  his. 
Where  a  society  embraces  a  whole  nation,  and  recqpises  as  her  mem- 
bers all  who  are  bom  wi^in  certain  geographical  limits,  many  who  are 
openly  wkked  must  necesssurily  be  included ;  and  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed  essentially  different  from  those  which  formed  the  primi- 
tive church,  which  consisted  of  such  as  were  *^  called,  and  chosen,  and 
faithful."  Of  such  an  assemblage  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  this  writer,  **  that  the  whole  body,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are 
of  a  different  character  from  that  which  is  in  the  New  Testament  called 
a  church  of  Christ  :"*  and  as  this  reason  for  dissent,  deduced  from  the 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  is  not  weakened  or  impaired 
by  the  practice  of  open  communion,  we  are  as  much  entitled  as  he  is 
to  all  the  advantage  it  affords. 

But  when  we  are  accused  of  using  different  materials  in  the  erection 
from  those  which  were  originally  admitted  into  the  fabric,  because  we 
admit  some  who,  in  our  judgment,  are  not  baptized,  we  deny  the  charge, 
and  acknowledge  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  living  stones, 
built  on  the  only  true  foundation,  can  essentially  differ  from  each  other  on 
account  of  a  transient  ceremony ;  uidess  it  is  affirmed,  that  sanctifying 
grace  is  a  less  powerful  principle  of  attraction  and  assimilation  than  an 
external  circumstance,  and  that  Simon  Magus  bore  more  resemblance 
to  the  primitive  Christians  than  Richard  Baxter.  We  are  at  an  equal 
Joss  to  discover  how  a  ceremony  can  impress  a  character.  That  immer- 
sion leaves  no  permanent  corporeal  mark  our  Senses  assure  us :  is  this 
character  then  impressed  on  the  understanding,  on  the  heart,  or  the 
imagination  ?  For  the  idea  of  a  character  which  modifies  and  changes 
nothing  is  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
What  the  writer  means  by  appropriating  to  himself  and  his  brethren 
the  exclusive  right  of  setting  a  churchman  at  defiance  is  equally  mys- 
terious, especially  as  clogg^  with  this  condition,  **  as  long  as  he  can 
establish  his  propositions  by  sufficient  proof."  A  wonderful  prerogative 
indeed !  By  setting  him  at  defiance,  he  intends  that  he  is  secure  of 
confiiting  his  arguments,  which  it  seems  he  is  able  to  effect  so  long  as 
he  can  establish  the  opposite  propositions  by  sufficient  proof.  What  is 
this  more  than  affirming  that  he  is  certain  of  being  able  to  prove  what 
he  can  prove  t  and  as  the  churchman  can  certainly  do  the  same,  they 
may  each  enjoy,  upon  this  principle,  the  pleasure  of  mutual  defiance 
and  mutual  triumph. 

He  either  insults  die  understanding  of  his  readers  by  the  enunciation 
of  a  truism,  or  he  means  to  assert  that  the  practice  he  has  undertaken 
to  defend  is  so  identified  with  the  principles  of  dissent^  that  it  is  inca- 
pable of  being  maintained  without  it.    The  falsehood  of  thiis  assump- 
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tion  has  been  sufficiently  erinced  already ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
reader  is  requested  to  reflect  on  the  extreme  imprudence  of  attempting 
to  rest  a  controversy  of  such  magnitude  on  so  precarious  a  basis,  and 
to  divide  and  distract  a  common  cause  by  encumbering  it  with  the 
debate  on  baptism  and  the  verbal  subtleties  of  strict  communion.  To 
such  a  mode  of  defence,  the  churchman  might  justly  reply.  Physician, 
heal  thyself:  convince  your  own  denomination  of  the  correctness  of 
your  reasoning,  before  you  presume  to  trouble  us  with  the  mysteries  of 
your  cabala.  • 

Mr.  Kinghom,  in  his  zeal  for  baptism,  intimates  his  conviction  that 
the  admission  of  infants  to  that  ordinance  will  at  once  legitimate  the 
constitution  of  the  established  church,  and  render  a  secession  from  it 
indispensable.  He  quotes,  with  apparent  approbation,  a  long  passage 
from  Bishop  Hall,  intended  tp  show,  that  if  the  baptism  of  the  church 
is  valid,  its  constitution  must  be  -so  also,  which  he  prefaces  by  applaud- 
ing that  prelate's  discernment,  in  seeing  clearly  their  intimate  connexion. 
*'  All  your  rabbins,"  says  the  bishop,  ^^  cannot  answer  the  charge  of 
your  rebaptized  brother.  If  we  be  a  true  church,  you  must  return ;  if 
we  be  not  (as  a  false  church  is  no  church  of  God),  you  must  rebaptize ; 
if  our  baptism  be  good,  then  is  our  constitution  good."*  -  Nothing  can 
be  more  futile  than  this  mode  of  arguing,  which  merely  proves  that  the 
good  bishop,  with  all  his  brilliance  of  genius,  was  but  an  indifferent 
reasoner.  He  thought  himself  justified  in  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  notwithstanding  her  baptism  was  ever  esteemed  valid.  By 
the  ancient  church,  through  all  successive  ages  from  the  council  of 
Nice,  the  rebaptization  even  of  heretics  was  condemned  ;  though  heretics 
were  certainly  not  esteemed  a  part  of  the  church.  The  very  society 
of  which  the  bishop  was  a  member  has  always  professed  to  consider 
baptism,  administered  by  every  class  of  dissenters,  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  as  valid ;  so  that,  if  the  reasoning  extolled  by  Mr.  Kinghom  is 
just,  he  was  guilty  of  schism  in  refusing  to  unite  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  heretics,  Roman  Catholics,  and  dissenters. 

Not  satisfied  with  asserting  that  our  principles  militate  against  the 
lawfulness  of  dissent,  he  maintains  that  diey  are  inconsistent  with  Prot- 
estantism, and  that,  by  necessary  consequence,  they  convict  Luther 
and  his  associates  of  schism  and  rebellion.  In  the  treatise  on  Terms 
of  Communion  it  had  been  urged,  that  if  we  believe  our  Pedobaptist 
^brethren  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  we  must  acknowledge  them  as  a 
part  of  the  true  church,  and  that  to  refuse  them  comnmnion  is  to  create 
a  schism  in  the  body.  Appl3dng  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  attempts  to  repel  it,  by  remarking  that  if  ^^  we  have  no 
right  to  refuse  thetf  conununion  with  us,  till  they  conform  to  what  we 
are  convinced  is  the  will  of  Christ,  we  had  no  right  to  leave  them 
because  they  deviated  from  his  will.  The  ground  is  in  both  cases  the 
same.  Once  take  away  ^e  obligation  of  conforming  to  *the  will  of 
Christ,  and  the  Reformation  is  declared  a  mischievous  insurrection,  in 
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which  aQ  ProtfeiBtamts  are  iiiy<4ved  as  akimg  and  abetting  a  oeedlesa  «ad 
sduamatical  project"*  *  ♦      . 

•  To  this  I  reply,  that  to  suppose  us  to  take  away  the  obUgation  of  eon«> 
fomdng  in  our  own  persons  to  the  will  of  Christ  is  to  suppose  us  no 
longer  Chmtians.  For  to  deny  the  obligation  of  obedience  19  at  ooee 
to  deny  his  authority,  which  is  equivalent*  to  a  formal  renunciation  of 
Christianity.  But  if  he  means  that  we  are  obliged  to  demand  in  othen 
a  perfeet  compMance  with'  his  will,  as  a  term  of  communion,  he  takes 
away  the  possibility  of  toleration ;  for  we  can  be  said  to  tolerate  no^ung 
but  what  we  disapprove,  and  we  ean  assign  no  other  reason  for  our  dis« 
approbation  besides  its  apparent  r^ugnancc  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  Hit 
argument,  therefore,  is  entirely  nugatory.  It  is  acknovdedged  that  the 
lawfulness  of  admittinga  Roman  CathoUo  to  our  communion,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  real  Christian,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  our  principles ; 
but  to  conclude  from  thence  that  we  are.  obliged  to  adhere  to  ilii  is 
demcftistrably  false  and  sophistical;  nor> is  there  the  least  pretence Jmt 
asserting  that  the  ^  ground  in  both  cases  is  the  same^  -  Of  two  actions 
which  inf  olve  consequences  infinitely  different,  it  is  impossible  the  ground 
should  be  the  same.  To  receive  a  pious  Boudan  Catholic  to  our  cora-« 
munion  implies  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  his  being  a 
memberof  Christ,  which  is  true  by  the  supposition :  to  commune  11^ 
him  in  the  rites  peculiar  to  the  Romish  church  is  to  be  guilty  of  gross 
iddatry  and  superstitbn,  which j  however  par JonabiB  it  may  b^  in  him^ 
idiose  conscience  is  uninfprmed,  in  me,  who  have  no  such  pleav>  would 
be  damnable.  Luther  was  necessitated  to  depart  from  the  ettemai 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  he  would  not  partake  in  hey  coiw 
rtiptions,  because  her  communion  formed  %  principal  part  of  those  ooiw 
raptu>ns.  Besides,  since  that  church  maintaias  the  iofalUiNlity  of  aM 
her  decisions,  and  whoever  ventures  to  promdgate  a  doubt  respecting 
a  tittle  of  her  doctrine,  is  ipso  fa^o  excommunicated  till  he  recants, 
when  4he  light  of  truth  revealed  to  Luther  her  enormities,  it  was  «not 
left  to  his  option  to  continue  in  her  society  or  net,  uidess  ke  would  involve 
himself  in  the  guilt  of.  most  hdrrid  prevaricatton.  Me  never  pretended 
to  depart  froni  the  Romiah  church  absolutely,  and  in  every  thing,  but  in 
those  particulars  only  in  which  she  had  corrupted  the.  doetrine  of  the 
gospel  and  adulterated  the  worship  of  God ;  and,  however  highly  he 
might  estimate  the  advantages  of  unity,  he  could  not  purchase  i^m  at 
the  expense  of  a  good  conscience,  nor  dare,  by  assenting  to  errmr,  or 
concurring  in  superstition  and  idolatry,  *Ho  do  evil  that  goo^  might 
come."  But  if  a  Catholic  of  Whose  piety  he  ^tettained  no  doubt  had 
ofiiered  himself  for  communion  vnth  him,  without  recanting .  popieiy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  proposmg  to  innovate  in  the  wordbip  of  God  on  the 
other,  on  such  a  supposition,  if  Luther  had  refused  to  receive  him,  hi^ 
conduct  might  have  been  justly  censured.  J^fow,  I  would  put  it  to  the 
conscience  of  any  impartiisd  person,  to  determine  whether  Luther  wovld 
have  had  precisely  the  same  reasons  for  declining  thiis  act  of  t(deration, 
88  for  refusing  his  approbation  of  indulgences,  or  his  adoration  of  the 
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nau.  ^la  aLereisingthe  forbearance  in  qaestion,  he  would  hate  merely 
attested  the  piety  of  the  communicant ;  in  the  other  case,  he  wbvld 
hare  directly  countenanced  add  supported  what  he  esteemed  impiety 
and  idolatry..  With  him  who  is  prepared  to  assert  that  es[ch  of  these 
methods  of  proceeding  are  equally  criminal,  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute ;  byt 
if  they  are  not,  the  assertion  that  the  ground  in  both  cases  is  the  same 
18  undeniably  false. 

Having  detected  the  palpable  sophistry  by  which  my  oj^nent  would 
evince  the  inconsistency  of  our  principles  with  the  cause  of  Pr0te8tan^ 
ism  and  of  dissent,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  remind  him  of  the  facility 
"with  which  the  argument  may  be  retorted,  and  of  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  system  of  strict  communion  and  that  which  is  main- 
tained by  tlie  churches  of  England  and  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Romish  church,  it  is  well  known,  pretends  to  an  absolute 
infallibility ;  not,  however^  in  such  a  sense  as  implies  an  ^uthori^  to 
introduce  new  doctrine,  but  merely  in  the  proposal  of  apostolic  traditicms 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  While  she  adn^  the  Scripture 
to  be  the  original  rule  of  faith,  she  requires,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, that  the  sense  ^e  puts  on  its  words  should  he  received  with  the 
same  submission  with  the  inspired  volume.  In  what  respects,  let  me 
ask^  is  the  conduct  of  the  strict  Baptists  different?  A  conlroversy 
aiises  on  the  extent  of  a  positive  rite,  whether  it  should  be  confined  to 
adidits,  or  be  comiftunicated  to  infants.  Both  parties  appeal  to  the 
Scripture,  whidi  the  Baptist  mterprets  (in  my  humble  opinion)  correctly, 
in  such  a  nuumer  as  to:  restrict  it  to  believers ;  the  Pedobaptist,  widi 
equal  sincerity,  supposes  it  to  include  infants.  While  the  former  in  his 
dwn  practice  cmifines  it  to  the  deseriptien  of  persons  to  whom  he  judges 
it  to  behmg,  he  acts  with  unexceptionable  propriety; 'but  when,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  insists  upon  forcing  his  interpretation  on  the  con- 
aci^ee  of  his  brother,  and  treats  hifa  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
diough  he  avowedly  contradicted  Christ  and  his  apostles,  what  is  this 
but  an  assumption  of  infallibility  ?  AH  that  infallibility  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  pretends  to  is  the  right  of  placing  her  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture on  a  level  with  the  word  of  God :  she  professes  to  promulgate  no 
new  revelation,  but  solely  ta  render  h^  sense  of  it  imperative  and  bind- 
ing: and  if  we  presume  to  treat  our  fellow-christians,  merely  because 
they  dififer  firom  us  in  their  construction. of  a  poE^itive  precept,  as  unworthy 
of  hemg  recogfi^ed  as  Christ's  disciples  (the  very  words  of  this  writer), 
and  disqualified  fen:  the  communion  of  saints,— if  we  allow  them  ^  ^th," 
while  we  deny  them  ^  obedience,''  and  affirm  them  not  to  ^  revere  Christ's 
authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  or  obey  the  laws  of  his  house,"  we 
defy  all  the  powers  of  discrimination  to  ascertain  the  difiference  of  the 
two  eases,  or  to  assign  a  reason  why  we  must  ascribe  the  claim  of 
infallibility  to  one,  and  not  to  the  oUiot. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Kinghom  observes,*  that  the  strict  Baptists 
^ow  they  understand  the  distinction  between  judging  for  othsrs  and 
acting  on  their  own  responsibility.    But  ia  imposing  their  own  sense 
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of  Sciiptare  on  their  brethren,  and  affirming  that  on  accomit  of  tli^lr 
difieriifg  from  them^  they  do  not  ^  revere  the  authority  of  Christ,"  is 
either  judging  for  others^  in  every  possible  sense  of  the  words,  or  the 
writer  has  made  aii  impossible  supposition.  He  adds,  they  allow  that 
the  Pedobaptists,  on  their  own  principles;' d(y  right  in  forming  themselviBB 
into  churches,  and  in  commemorating  the  death  of  their  Lord.  And 
must  they  not  do  equally  right,  on  their  oum  principles^  i»  baptising 
infants,  unless  he  will  assert  that  the  pn^riety  of  baptizing  infants  is 
not  their  principle  ?  If  judging  for  others  is  supposed  to  Involve  a  claim 
of  in^Edli^ity,  and  on  that,  account,  and  that  alone,  to  be  shunned,  to 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  our  opponents  from  that  imputation 
will  baiHe  the  acutest  intellect. 

2.  We  have  already  observed  the  coincidence  of  our  opponent's 
system  with  (he  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatumi  or  the  intiinsic  and 
mechanical  efficacy  of  religious  rites,  independent  of  the  intention  and 
disposition  of  the  worshipper.  The  Roi^an  Catholic  attaches  sUch 
importance  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  as  to  believe  that  when  duly  admin- 
istered it  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  the  pardon  of  sin,  and 
regenerating  grace.  The  s^t  Baptist  mamtains  that  ita^  abseucet 
where  all  other  religious  qualifications  are  possessed  in  the  highsst 
perfection  which  human  nature  admits,  deprives  the  party  of  *'the 
privileges,  of  faith,"*  and  renders  him  an  alien  from  the  Christian  church* 

Both  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England  have  devised 
^erms  of  communion  of  their  oton,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
members  to  comply  with  innumerable  things  besides  those  which  Christ 
has  enjoined  as  requisite  to  salvation.  -The  lawfulness  and  p«>|>riety 
of  doing  >o  is  the  pahnarium  argumentum^  the  main  pillar  sold  support 
of  strict  communion.  Let  this,  principle'  once  be  abandoned,  and  the 
present  controversy  is  at  an  end,  unless  our  opponents  choose  to 
assume  new  ground,-  by  affirming  the  necessary  connexion  between 
baptism,  as  they  administer  it,  and  the  attainment  of  eternal  life;  and 
that  they  should  not  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  proceeding  so 
far,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  seems  to  approach  to  a  judicial  infatuation; 

3.  The  adherents  to  the  papal  power  claim  to  themselves  the  exclu* 
sive  a^^Uation  of  the  church :  the  arrogance  of  which  pretension  is 
faithfully  copied,  by  the  advocates  of  strict  communion.  The  former, 
however,  by  confining  salvation  within  her  own  pale,  avmd  the  ab- 
snrdity  into  which  the  latter  fall,  who,  while  they  affirm  the  great  body 
of  the  faithful  are  not  entitled  to  that  appellation,  are  obliged  to  distin- 
guish between  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  and  his  chiirch,  which  the 
Sci^tures  expressly  affirm  to  be  one  and  the  same.  . 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Tkt  Propriety  afAgpMUng  in  this  Contr&versy  to  the  peeuUar  Prin" 
eipUs  of  the  PedobaptiHe — hriefy  examined  and  discussed. 

It  is  duet  in  my  ap|M!«hen8ion«  to  the  majesty  of  truth,  that  she  should 
be  defended  only  by  truth,  and  that  we  should  on  all  occasions  abstain 
from  attempting  to  increase  her  partisans  by  corrupt  suffrages.  Such 
are  the  suffirages  she  may  accidentally  gain  by  the  influence  of  error. 
As  she  scorns  to  employ  the  aid  of  violence,  which  is  foreign  to  her 
Mtmre,  so  much  less  will  she  eondescend  to  owe  any  portion  of  her 
aeoendenicy  to  falsehood,  which  it  is  her  eternal  prerogative  to  con- 
found and  to  destroy.  He  who  wishes  to  enlighten  the  hunmn  mind 
will  disdain  to  appeal  t6  its  prejudices,  and  will  rather  hazard  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  opinions,  than  ^ress  them  as  a  necessary  corollary  irora 
mieconceptions  and  mistakes.  If  the  decision  of  controverted  questions 
is  to  be  suMected  to  vote,  and  a  superiority  of  numbers  is  to  pronounce 
a  Verdict,  the  means  by  which  they  are  procured  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference :  he  who  is  most  successful  in  enlisting  popular  humours  and 
pnjudices  on  his  side  will  infallibly  secure  the  victory.  To  all  legiti- 
mate argument,  however,  it  is  essential  for  the  parties  concerned  to 
reason  <m  principles  admitted  by  both ;  to  take  their  stand  upon  com- 
mon ground,  snd  to  adopt  no  medium  of  proof  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
who  suggests  it  is  not  satisfied. 

How&  Mr.  Kinghom'i^  management  of  the  controversy  corresponds 
with  these  just  requisitions  the  impartial  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
detemmie.  In  his  zeal  to  in<;rease  the  number  of  his  partisans,  he 
makes  frequent  and  urgent  appeals  to  the  Pedobaptists,  with  whom  the 
point  at  issue  can  rarely  if  ever  become  a  practical  question,  and  who 
are  therefore  little  interested  in  its  decision.  As  they  admit  without 
hesitation  the  vididity  of  our  baptism,  the  question  whether  the  right 
adminislration  of  ^at  ordinance  be  an  essential  requisite  to  communion, 
has  no  immediate  relation  to  the  economy  of  thehr  churches :  it  inteN 
eats  them  only  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  who  may  be  desirous 
of  eommuniiig  with  Baptist  societies.  As  far  as  it  concerns  the  neces- 
sity of  thst  pat^cular  rite  by  which  we  are  characterized,  it  is  a  con- 
troversy in  which  we  are  the  only  parties;  and,  however  much  we 
venerate  the  judgment  of  the  religious  public,  we  cannot  forget  that 
their  motives  to  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  question  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  ours.  To  them  it  is  a  theoretical  inquiry,  to  us  a  practical 
oiie  of  the  most  serious  moment  If  in  appealing  to  them,  however 
be  had  constructed  his  reasoning  on  principles  common  to  Baptists  and 
Pedobaptists,  there  had  been  no  room  for  complaint.  But  instead  of 
this,  he  enumerates  and  niarshals  with  such  anxiety  all  the  vpj^ea- 
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dilges  of  infant  bapUsnif  tjl  it  a^siiroes  and  all  it  infers,  as  ao  many 
irrefragable  arguments  for  his  hypothesis,  that  were  we  to  judge  ojf  lua 
sentiments  from  these  passages  alone,  we  should  suppose  him  us  trem- 
blingly alive  td  the  consistency  of  Pedobaptists,  as  Eli  to  the  preserya^ 
tion  of  the  aiiu  He  adjures  them,  by  every  tfiing  which  they  deem 
sacred  in  their  system,  not  to  forsake  him  in  the  conflict,  reminding 
them  that  if  they  do  so  they  must  abandon  a  multitude  of  ppsitions 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  maintain  against  the  Baptists 
(that  is,  against  himself),  and  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  field,  fie 
therefore  exhorts  them  to  be  faithfiil  unto  death  in  the  defence  of  errc^rt 
and  to  take  care  that  no  arts,  blandishments,  or  artifices  seduce  them 
to  concessions  which  would  embarrass  them  in  their  warfare*  and 
render  the  cause  of  infant  baptism  less  tenable.  Thus  he  remindt 
them  that  by  admitting  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  they  must 
relinquish  their  plea  for  baptizing  infants,  on  the  ground  of  its  **  giving 
the  seed  of  believers  a  particd  membership,  which  is  recognised  and 
oomi^eted  when  they  i»ofess  their  faith  in  maturer  years.  Thus  one 
leading  popular  representation  of  its  utility  is  given  up."  This  infam 
membersh^,  however,  be  elsewhere  exclaims  against,  as  the  very  pra* 
cursor  of  antichrist,  the  inlet  to  alinost  every  abomination ;  and  this 
popular  representation  he  considers  as  a  most  dangermis  fiction.*  He 
teUs  them,  that  were  be  a  Pedobaptist,  and  disposed  to  adopt  ray  theory, 
he  should  be  afraid  of  being  pressed  with  the  question.  Of  what  use  if 
infant  baptism  ?t  It .  ia  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr«  Kinghom  it  is  of  none  whatever,  but  a  most  pemicions 
abuse  of  a  Christian  ordinance.  But  what  is  more  lamentable  ^till,  h« 
warns  them  that  if  *<they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  representation,  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  it  altogether,  and  consequently  either 
abandon  the  whole  institution,  or.be  induced  by  the  examination  of 
Scripture  to  become  Baptists  ;**  that  they  will  '*  be  guilty  of  a  complete 
deviation  frt>m  the  principles  of  their  predecessors ;  that  they  mu§t  find 
new  arguments  ^  their  infant  baptism ;  and  that,  without  attempting  to 
divine  what  they  may  be,  their  cause  will  be  materially  injured  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  the* necessity  of  adopting  new  modes  of  defence.** 
AU  this  appears  very  strange  from  the  pen  of  a  zealous  Baptist,  who 
eontemplates  every  one  of  the  doctrines  which  he  appeals  to  with,  un* 
qualified  abhorrence,  and  who  must  be  aware  that  just  in  proportion  to 
Uie  degree  of  their  repugnance  to  the  practice  of  mixed  communion  ie 
the  presumptive  evidence  in  its  favour.  To  attempt  the  recommenda^ 
tion  of  his  theory  by  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  it  witb 
what  is  in  his  opinion  a  system  of  delusion,  indicates  something  near^ 
resembling  the  unrestrained  impetuosity  of  a  mind  so  intent  upon  the 
end  as  to  be  indifierent  about  the  means,  and  savours  more  of  the  art 
and  sophistry  of  a  pleader  than  of  the  simplicity  which  characterizes 
a  sober  inquirer  after  truth.  My  Juiowledge  of  the  author  forbids  the 
eli^test  suspicion  of  any  deliberate  intention  to  mislead;  but  in  my 
humble  apprehensiim  he  has  been  betrayed  by  the  warmth  of  debate 
and  the  intemperate  sallies  of  his  zeal,  into  die  use,  to  adopt  th^  mildeel 
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eXpressioOf  <^  unhaUowed  weapons,  and,  by  courting  an  alliance  with 
error,  degraded  his  cause. 

It  is  probable  he  will  attempt  to  justify  his  proceeding  by  8a3ring  he 
has  merely  availed  himself  of  an  argumentum  ad  kominem.  But  he  has 
greatly  exceeded  die  limits  assigned  to  that  species  of  argument,  which 
may  be  very  properly  employed  to  repel  a  particular,  o^ection  of  an 
opponent,  by  sho^rang  that  it  recoils  upon  himself,  but  should  never  be 
laid  at  the  basis  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  because  the  utmost  it  can 
effect  is  to  evince  the  inconsistency  of  two  opinions,  without  det^mining 
which,  or  whether  either  of  them,  is  true. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  acknowledge  errors  that  the  author  appeals, 
with  a  viei^  to  discourage  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  from  uniting  with 
11$ ;  he  also  endeavours  to  rouse  into  action  a  feeling  which,  whatever 
name  he  may  think  fit  to  give  it,  is,  in  my  apprehension,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  pride.  He  remarks,  that  in  joining  with  us  ihey  must 
either  **  consider  themselves  as  unbaptized,  or  satisfied  with  their  own 
baptism,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  or  as  agreeing  with  the  maxim 
that  baptism,  in  any  form,  is  of  no  consequence  to  communion.'^  The 
first  of  these  suppositions  he  very  properly  puts  aside  as  impossible. 
The  second  he  remmds  them  is  **  degrading,  because  they  permit  them- 
selves to  be  considered  as  persons  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  very  point  in  which  they  believe  they  have  fulfilled  it 
They  consequendy  unite  with  us  on  terms  of  inferiority ;  and  he  who 
refiises  to  commune  with  us,  because,  iif  so  doing,  he  tacitly  allows 
himself  to  be  conisidered  as  not  so  complete  a  disciple  of  Jesus  as  he 
thinks  he  is,  acts  a  part  which  is  justifiable  and  dignified.***  The 
amount  of  this  reasoning  is,  that  whenever  a  Christian  perceives  that 
his  brother  entertains  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  his  conduct  in  any 
particular  than  he  himself  does,  he  i&  bound  lo  renounce  his  communion; 
because,  in  every  such  instance,  he  must  be  considered  as  not  'so  com- 
plete a  disciple  as  he  thinks  he  is,  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  so  con- 
sidered is  a  mieanness.  And  from  hence  another  consequence  infallibly 
results,  that  no  two  Christians  ought  to  continue  in  communion  between 
whom  there  subsists  the  smallest  diversity  of  jiidgmeiit  respecting  any 
point  of  practical  religion ;  for  since  each  oPthem,  supposing  them  sin- 
cere, must  believe  his  own  practice  more  agreeable  to  the  wUI  of  Christ 
than  his  brother's,  that  brother  must  be  aware  that  he  is  considered  as 
not  so  complete  a  disciple  as  he  judges  himself  to  be,  to  which  it  seems 
it  is  degrading  to  submit.  The  author  may  be  faiily  challenged  to 
jH^uce  a  single  example  of  a  disagreement  ampng  Christians  to  which 
this' reasoning  will  not  apply ;  and,  therefore,  admitting  it  to  be  just,  he 
has  established  a  canon  which  prohibits  communion  wherever  Uiere  is 
hot  a  perfect  unanimity  in  interpreting  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  which  he 
who  reflects  on  the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opinions  will  acknow- 
ledge is  equivalent  to  rendering  communion  impossible. 

Although  the  instance  under  immediate  consideration  respects  ff  poistt 
of  practice,  the  conclusion  will  hold  equally  strong  in  relation  to  doc- 
trinal subjects.  For,  not  to  remind  the  reader  that  different  opinions  on 
♦  Bapttem  a  Tarm  of  Gnmmnniwi,  j.  lia,  lift. 
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pnctieal  points  ara  in  effect  different  doctrines,  and  that  the  whole  die* 
agreement  with  onr  Pedohaptist  brethcen  originates  in  these,  it  is  un- 
donbtedly  true  of  points  of  simple  belief,  as  well  as  of  Christian  duties, 
that  whoerer  adopts  a  sentiment  different  from  that  of  his  fellow-chris- 
tiaas  must,  by  the  latter,  be  regarded  as  in  an  error ;  and,  since  revelation 
claims  faith  as  well  as  obedience,  ^^not  so  complete  a  disciple  as  he 
thinks  he  is,"  lo  which,  if  it  is  degrading  for  him  to  submit,  his  only 
remedy  is  to  depart  aiid  quit  the  conmiunion.  A  fine  engine  truly  for 
dissolving  every  Christian  society  into  atoms,  and  for  rendering  the 
church  of  Christ  the  most  proud,  turbulent,  and  contentious  of  all  human 
associations ! 

If  it  be  alleged  that  Mr.  Einghom's  reasoning  was  not  designed  to 
apply  to  the  smaller  differences  which  may  arise,  but  only  to  grave  and 
weighty  matters,  such  as  the  nature  of  a  Christian  ordinance,  the  ob- 
vious answer  is,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  for  what  it  waa 
designed,  but  whether  it  be  sound  and  valid ;  in  other  words,  whether 
it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  Pedobaptist's  refusing  to  join  with  us,  that 
in  ^  so  doing  he  allows  himself  to  be  considered  as  not  so  complete  a 
disciple  as  he  thinks  he  is."  If  it  be,  the  consequences  we  have  de> 
duced  will  inevitably  follow. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  denouncing  the  union  of  Pedobaptists 
with  us  as  '*  undignified,"  and  as  placing  Uiemselves  on  terms  of  *' in- 
feriority," he  begs  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  a  **  surrender  of 
their  [vinciples  m  a  mann^  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  views  of 
the  law  of  Christ."  This  surrender,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  consists 
in  their  ^  agreeing  to  be  considered  as  unbaptizedv  which  is  contrary  to. 
the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  themselves."  We  certainly  make 
no  scruple  of  informing  a  Pedohaptist  candidate  that  we  consider  iiim 
as  unbaptized,  and  disdain  -all  concealment  upon  the  subject ;  but  how 
his  consent  to  join  us  on  these .  terms  involves  an  unworthy  surrender 
of  his  principles  is  y^ry  mysterious*  His  principle  is,  that  infant  bap- 
tism is  a  part  of  the  will  of  Christ,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  human 
inventiQn.  Now,  how  his  allowing  its  to  believe  this,  without  breaking 
with  us  on  that  account,  amounts  to  a  dereliction  t>f  it,  is  a  riddle  which 
it  would  require  an  CBdipus  to  solve.  May  he  not  retain  his  sentiments 
and  believe  us  in.  an  error  t  and  is  not  his  continuing  unbaptized  a  de* 
monstradve  proof  that  he  does  so  ?  And  while  thia  is  the  case,  and  he. 
manifests  his  opinion,  both  by  words  and  actions,  is  he  still  guilty  of 
this  fearful  surrender  ? 

Besides,  what  will  it  avail  him  to  leave  our  communion,  since  our 
'opinion  still  pursues  him;  and' though  he  should  retire  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  we  shall  still  continue  to  think  '*  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  law 
of  Christ  in  the  very  point  in  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  fulfilled 
ic"  There  is  no  conceivable  remedy;  he  must  digest  the  afiront  as 
he  can ;  but  why  he  should  feel  it  so  insupportable  only  in  the  case 
of  our  proposing  to  ^receive"  him  is  passing  strange,  except  the  author 
supposes  him  to  be  <^so  canine  a  temper  as  to  be  the  most  dangeroue 
when  most  caressed. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  happy  versatility  of  the  author,  and  with  what 
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imtmty  he  can  adsipt  his  nands  to  the  taate  and  palat«  of  every  gnetc 
When  it  was  his  object  to  load  with  all  possible  odium  the  coaidaei  of 
the  Baptists  in  admitting  ihe  members  of  other  denominations,  he  pnK 
losses  to  discern  an  essential  disparity  between  their  eondnct  and  ours* 
We  (he  tells  ns)  are  **more  to  blame  than  the  Pedobapttsts  that  join 
with  ns :  they  surrender  no  principle ;  they  do  not  unite  with  those 
whom  tkey  deem  unbaptized.'^*  He  was  then  aU  intent  on  reproachii^ 
us ;  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  Pedobaptists  he  feels  no  scruple  in 
awarding  them  the  same  measure.  **  The  inquiry,"  he  says,  **  will  irre^ 
sisttbly  arise,  if  they  really  and  heartily  belieare  that  infant  baptism  is 
an  institution  of  Christ,  Why  do  they  wish  to  unite  with  people  by 
whom  one  of  his  institutions  is,  in  their  view,  so  manifestly  opposed  ? 
How  can  they,  in  justice  to  their  families,  unite  with  Baptists  T  ^  Let 
them,**  he  says  on  another  occasion,  **  consider  whether  they  act  wisely 
or  consistently  if  they  join  with  Baptists  who  receive  them  on  these 
grounds.  .  If,  on  their  part,  it  is  connected  with  a  sacrifice  ofprinc^le^ 
Uiey  will  confess  that  it  is  indefensible.^f  By  these  grounds  he  means, 
on  the  supposition  that  baptism  is  not  an  essential  prerequisite  to  com- 
munion, which,  he  is  aware,  is  the  principle  on  which  we  rest  our  vin- 
dication, and  which  is  certainly  perfectly  consistent  with  their  conviction 
of  cur  being  baptized ;  t^  very  circumstance  he  urged  before  as  a  proof 
that  they  sacrificed  no  principle* 

From  a  writer  who  so  palpably  contradicts  himself  it  were  vain  to 
expect  any  information  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  impos- 
siUe  to  conjecture  whether  the  union  of  ouy  Pedobaptist  brethren  does 
or  does  not  involve  a  surrender  of  principle,  in  the  judgment  of  him  who 
afirms  both.  Gn  impartial  inquiry  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  thou^ 
no  principle  is  violated  on  either  side,  as  much  candour  is  evinced  on 
the  part  of  Pedobaptists  in  consenting  to  a  umon'  as  on  burs.  If  we  join 
with  those  wfaoni  we  are  obliged  to  consider  as  unbaptized,  they  unite 
with  persons  who,  in  their  judgment,  repeat  an  ordinance  which  ought 
to  be  performed  but  once,  nullify  a  Christian  institute,  and  deprive  tli^ir 
children  of  the  benefit  of  a  salutary  rite.  And  since  the  subjects  of 
baptism  are  far  more  numerous  on  their  system  than  on  ours,  why  should 
they  be  less  offended  at  our  neglect  of  these  than  we  are  at  their  ex- 
tending the  ordinance  too  far?  Whoever  attaches  importance  to  the 
covenant  into  which  Ood  is  supposed  to  enter  with  the  seed  of  believen 
must  highly  disapprove  the  conduct  of  the  parent  who  withholds  from 
Ixi^  offspring  its  instituted  seed ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  cherish  the 
esteem  due  to  him  as  a  Christian  but  by  imputing  his  conduct  to  involun-, 
tary  error.  The  supposed  cruelty  also  of  refusing  to  insert  an  innocent 
babe  into  the  Abrahamic  stock — the  impiety  of  profaning  a  Christian 
sacrament  by  rebaptizing  might  be  made  the  subject  of  tragic  declama- 
tion with  as  much  propriety  Kstkeir  want  of  "  reverence  to  the  authority 
of  Christy  and  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  his  house."  If  we  must  tole- 
rate none  who  are  guilty  of  omitting,  a  divine  law  (which  is  the  doctrine 
«f  Mr.  Kinghorn),  how  is  it  possible  for  a  Pedobaptist  to  bear  withui, 
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who  live  ia  the  perpetual  neglect  of  what  his  principles  compel  him  to 
consider  in  that  iig^t. 

In  the  jadgment  of  all  other  denominations,  while  we  neglect  to 
dedicate  x>ur  offspring  to  Qod  in  the  solemnization  of  a  federal  rite; 
however  conscientious  we  may  be,  we  can  but  very  imperfectly  imitate 
the  example  of  Abraham,  of  whom  the  Omniscient  testified  that  he 
^  would  command  his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord;"  or  that  of  Zechariah  and  Elizabeth,  **  who  walked 
in  all  the  ordinances  and  commandtnents  of  the  Lord  blameless.'*  On  if 
fair  comparison,  it  is  difficult  to*  determine  which  party  is  most  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  candour ;  where  both  evince  a  noble  oblivion  of  minor 
partialities  and  attachments,  made  to  yield  to  the  force  of  Christian 
charity,  and  disappeax  before  the  grandeur,  of  the  common  salvation. 


PART    III. 


IN  WHICH  THE  INSTJFFICIEN^CY  OF  THE  REPLY  MR.  KING- 
HORN  HAS  MADE  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARGUMENTS  URGfiD 
FOR  MIXED  COMMUNION  IS  EXPOSED. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

His  Reply  to  the  Afgumeni  deduced  from  the  Ser^tural  Injunetiomof 
Mutual  Forbearance  and  Arotherly  Love  considered.' 

RsiiUCTANT  as  the  author  is  to  prolong  thje  present  controversy  to  » 
tedious  length,  he  can  nekher  do  justice  to  his  eause  nor  to  himse!f 
unless  he  notices  the  attempt  which  his  opponent  has  made  to  enervate 
the  force  of  his  arguments :  and  here  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  tlie  principal  topics  insisted  upon  in  the  former  treatise. 

That  dissensions  in  the  Christian  church  were  not  unknown  in  the 
earliest  period  of  Christianity  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul«  who  employed  himself  muchin  attempting 
*o  compose  them ;  and  the  principal  method  he  adopted  was,  to  enjoin 
mutual  forbearance,  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  putting  the  most  favourable 
constniction  on-eadi  other's  sentiments,  and  not  suffer  these  differences 
to  alienate*  their  affections,  from  each  other,  **whom  Christ  had  re^ 
cmved,"  who  were  his  accepted  •servants,  and  would  be  permitted  to 
share  in  his  glory.*  From  these  premises  we  argue  thus :  Since  Sl 
Paul  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  mutual  forbearance  of  Christians, 
that  they  were  equally  accepted  of  Christ,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  suffU 
dent  one*  and,  admitting  it  to  be  sudi,  it  must  extend  to  aM  who  are  in 
the  some  predicament  (who  are  in  the  same  state  of  aeoeptance) ;  and 
as  k  is  allowed  on  both  sides  thatPedobaptists  are  in  a  state  of  salva- 
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tioiit  and  consequently  accepted  of  Christ;  the  same  reason  which 
dictated  the  measure  of  toleration  at  that  period  must  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  debate  which  at  present  subsists  between  us  and  other  de- 
nominations. In  this  argument  the  conclusion  seems  so  nearly  iden- 
tified with  the  premises,  iSiat  we  might  suppose  the  most  artfol  sophistry 
would  despair  of  confuting  it,  and  that  the  oxdy  objection  it  were  liable 
to  would  be  its  attempting  to  prove  what  is  self-evident 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Kinghom.  It  was  observed  in  miy  former 
treatise,  that  the  question  is  not,  What  were  the  individual  errors  we  are 
commanded  to  tolerate?  but.  What  is  the  ^oimi2  on  which  that  measure 
is  enforced,  and  whether  it  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the 
Pedobaptists  ?  After  quoting  this  passage,  he  subjoins,  **  this  ts  the 
question  at  issue^  and  tfie  decision  of  this  will  determine  whether  the 
spirit  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  will  sanction  us  in  departing  from 
apostolical  precedents,  especially  when  such  precedents  arose  from 
obedience  to  a  Divine  command."*  He  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
precise  nature  of  -the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  primitive 
churches  ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  the  disparity  between  them  and 
our  controversy  with  the  Pedobaptists  is.  such,  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  apostles  enforced  toleration  is  not  *'  applicable."  The  ex- 
pression he  here  employs  is  somewhat  equivocal.  It  may  either  mean, 
that  the  phrase  ^  God  hath  received  him,"  does  not  apply  to  the  Pedo- 
baptists, or  that,  supposing  it  does,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
mference  we  deduce,  which  is  their  right  to  fellowship.  To  interpret 
his  meaning  in  the  latter  sense,  however,  would  be  to  suj^se  him 
guilty  of  impeaching  the  validity  of  St.  PauPs  argument,  who  rests  the 
obligation  of  forbearance  with  the  party  whose  cause  he  advocates 
precisely  on  that  ground.  '^  For  God  hath  received  him."  It  is  also 
inconsistent  with  his  own  statepient,  as  given  in  the  following  passage, 
where  he  paraphrases  the  i^^ords  just  quoted  in  the  following  manner : — 
^  There  is  nothing  in  the  gospel  but  what  the  Jews  can  believe  and 
obey,  though  they  retain  their  national  .partialities  to  the  law  r  and, 
therefore,  since  God  does  not  reject  them,  but  receives  them  into  the 
Christian  dispensation,  you  should  receive  them  also.  But  then,  he 
adds,  he  Ireceives  them  on  their  believing  and  obeying  the  gospel;  and  it 
is  neither  stated  nor  supposed  thiat  he  receives  them,  notwithstanding 
they  disobey  it  And  unless  this  be  proved,  the  cause  of  mixed  com- 
munion is  not  promoted."!  We  have  here  an  exjdicit  avowal  that  he 
considers  none  besides  the  Baptists  as  received  of  Christ,  in  the  sense 
the  apostle  intends,  acoon^anied  with  a  concession,  that  to  prove  they 
were  would  furnish, an  irrefragable  argument  for  our  practice. 

Itwas  certainly ;iot  without  reason  that  he  apologized  for  tailing  dif- 
ferent ground  fiom  Mr.  Booth ;  for  here  he  is  directly  at  issue  with  the 
venerable  apologist  He  frankly  acknowledges  the  fact  which  Mr. 
Kinghom  challenges  us  to  prove ;  but  attempts  to  evade  the  conclusion 
by  remarking,  *^  that  it  is  not  every  one  is  received  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
is  entitled  to  communion  at  his  table,  but  siich,  and  isuch  only,  as  wmn 
his  authority,"!  &c.    Amid  the  contradictory  statements  of  such  fbrmi- 
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dable  champions,  who  can  only  agree  in  then'  censures  of  us,  whOe 
they  are  at  variance  among  themselves  respecting  the  most  fundamental 
points ;  where  one  tells  us  we  are  not  to  commune  with  other  denomi- 
nations, though  they  are  received  by  Christ,  and  the  other  because  they- 
aire  not  received,  what  course  must  he  who  looks  up  with  profound 
venei^tion  to  these  great  authorities  take  ?  Where  both  propose  to 
conduct  him  to  the  same  place,  but  one  directs  him  to  the  -east,  the 
other  to  the  west,  my  humble  advice  is,  to  believe  neither^  but  to  ex- 
ercise that  liberty  of  linking  for  himself  to  which  he  is  strongly  invited 
by  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  his  guides. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  Mr.  Kinghorn,  who  denies 
that  Pedobaptists  are  received  by  Christ  in  the  sense  which  St.  Paul 
intended  in  the  passage  under  consideration ;  while  he  agrees  with  us 
that  it  is  upon  that  principle  that  primitive  toleration  rested. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  while  Mr.  Booth  interprets  the  word  re- 
ceived  as  signifying  received  into  the  Divine  favour,  Mr.  Kinghorn  con- 
tends for  its  meaning*  admitted  into  the  church.  But  since  many  things 
must  of  necessity  precede  the  act  of  external  communion,  and  every 
believer  must  be  supposed,  in  some  important  sense,  to  be  previously 
received  of  Christ,' he  qualifies,  or  explains,  his  former  language  by 
adding,  "he  receives  them  into  the  Christian  dispensation."* 

Let  me  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  while  we  endeavour  to 
sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom. 

1.  Whatever  disparity  may  be  contended  for  between  the  ancient 
dissensions  and  the  modem  dispute  with  the  Pedobaptists,  it  can  by  no 
means  amount  to  a  proof  that  the  latter  are  not  comprehended  under 
the  clause  in  question  (God  hath  received  him).  ^  To  reason  thus,  there 
were  certain  errors  among  the  primitive  professors  which  did  not  bar 
their  admission  into  the  church,  but  the  error  of  the  Pedobaptist  is  of  a 
very  different  kind,  ahd  therefore  it  must  have  that  efifect,  would  be  to 
reason  most  inconclusively,  since  all  that  can  be  justly  inferred  is,  that 
it  possibly  may  have  that  effect,  though  the  former  had  not.  The 
utmost  point  to  which  the  argument,  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
cases,  is  capable  of  being  carried  is,  that  the  latter  may  possibly  not  be 
comprehended  under  the  same  rule ;  but  whether  our  author  has  not 
disqualified  himself  from  urging  it  will  be  the  subject  .of  future  inquiry, 
^,  The  medium  by  which  he  attempts  to  establish  his  conclusion  is 
manifestly  untenable,  unless  he  chooses  to  retract  a  large  portion  of 
his  treatise.  His  argument  is  this,  that  God  receives  "  such,  and  oiily 
such,  as  believe  and  obey  the  gospel ;"  but  other  denominations  disobey 

*"  For  the  aatisfhction  of  tbe  readffr  who  may  not  pooaesa  Mr.  Kinghorn'a  book,  it  may  be  inroper 
to  give  the  whole  passage  to  which  my  reply  is  directed. 

**  Besides,  the  expression,  God  hath  received  him,  ver.  8,  deaerrea  eonalderafkm.  It  cleariy  appUea, 
aa  it  ia  stated  by  the  apostle,  to  the  reception  of  the  geutilea ;  and  is  an  argument  with  the  Jewish. 
Christians,  not  to  reject  those  brethren  who  eat  all  things.  And  suppose  it  to  be  granted  that  the  exprea- 
aion  apphes  to  both  partiea  (which  appeara  intended  in  chap.  xv.  7),  the  aenae,  then,  ia  evidently  thla. 
God  ceceives  not  gentilea  only,  but  also  Jews  into  the  Christian  church,  though  they  are  encumbered 
with  their  Jewish  prejudices.  There  is  nothing  in  the  gospel  but  what  Jews  can  believe  and  obey, 
though  they  retain  their  national  partialities  to  the  law ;  and,  therefbre,  ainea  God  doea  not  refect 
them,  hot  receivea  them  into  the  Christian  diapenaation,  yon  should  receive  them  also.  But  then  ha 
raoeivea  them  an  their  bdieomg  and  obeying  the  gomel,  and  it  ia  neither  atated  nor  anppofedthat  1m 
ncetveatbamnotwt<Aatondmf>ih«3rdwotey^.  And  uoleaathia  be  proved,  the  cauae  or  nixadoam- 
'  iiaiMHpiomotod.''---Baimmi«3Vnn^Comfniini0ii,p.4& 
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it,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  that  privilege.  Here,  however,  he 
is  at  iaane  with  a  greater  than  Booth — ^with  the  apostles  themselves,  one 
of  whom  dedares  that  Christ  ^  will  appear  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven* 
geance  on  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  ;^  and  another  classes  sueh  as 
obey  it  not  among  the  ^  ungodly  and  sinners,''  whom  he  solemnly  warns 
of  theb  fearful  end.  Either,  then,  the  apostles  were  wrong  in  do- 
nouncing  destruction  on  such  as  do  not  obey  the  gospel,  or  Mr.  King* 
horn  in  loading  the  Pedobaptists  with  that  charge,  while  he  expresses 
a  confidence  of  their  salvation.  Nor  will  it  avail  him  in  the  least  to 
say  they  do  not  obey  it  perfectly ;  ibr  we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in 
letor^g  the  charge,  and  affirming  that  had  he  done  so  he  would  not 
have  penned  tfiis  passage. 

3.  As  he  must,  on  his  system,  distinguish  between  being  in  a  state 
of  salvation  and  ^  being  received  into  the  Christian  dispensation^  there 
are  a  few  questions  to  which  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  an  explicit 
answer.  He  will  acknowledge,  we  presume,  that  every  believer  is  first 
united  to  Christ,  and  received  by  him,  before  he  is  entitled  to  the  ex* 
temal  communion  of  his  church ;  that  his  right  to  the  latter  is  founded 
on  the  credible  evidence  he  gives  of  his  interest  in  the-  first  of  these 
privileges.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  must  hold  equall3P*true  respecting  the 
Jewish  and  gentile  converts,  whose  mutual  toleration  is  enjoinedw  the 
passage  under  dispute.  Now  I  ask,  according  to  what  dispensation 
were  these  primitive  believers  united  to  Christ,  and  accepted  of  him, 
previous  to  their  external  communion  t  Was  it  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  or  some  other?  If  the  reply  is,  the  Christian ;  I  ask 
again,  are  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  in  possession  of  the  same  privi- 
leges as  were  enjoyed  by  the  primitive  converts  before  their  external 
communion  with  the-  church  ?  If  they  are  not,  they  are  not  entitled  to  die 
appellation  of  Christians  in  any  sense,  and  eonsequendy  could  not  be  ad- 
initted  to  communion,  even  though  they  were  baptized.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  privileges, 
the  question  returns,  by  what  dispensation  are  they  held  ?  If  he  denies 
it  to  be  by  ^e  Christian,  I  ask  once  more,  how. he  acquired  this  per- 
suasion of  their  possessing  the  privileges  in  question  ?  He  surely  will 
not  pretend  to  have  obtained  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  by  comparing  the  character  of  pious 
redobaptists  with  that  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  well  as  with  ihe 
markv  and  eriterions  by  which  it  has  directed  us  to  judge  <^  a  state  of 
salvatioii ;  so  that  the  favourable  opinion  he  professes  to  entertain  must 
rest  on  the  evidence  which  the  principles  of  the' Christian  dispensation 
supply.  But  to  say  that  the  maxims  of  that  dispensation  oblige  him  to 
believe  that  a  class  of  persons  are  interested  in  its  promises,  whom  that 
very  dispensation  does  not  comprehend,  although  they  live  under  it,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  gospel 
economy  passes  opposite  sentences  on  the .  same  persons,  and  affords 
evidence  for  their  seclusion  and  admission,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
It  seems  evident  to  a  demonstration,  then,  that  agreeable  to  his  own 
concessions,  other  denominations^  as  well  as  our  own,  are  received  into 
the  Christian  dispensation;  that  by  virtae  of  its  essential 
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they  are  entitled  to  its  immiuihiet  and  privSegeB,  and  have  consequently 
a  right  to  the  external  .communion  of  saints  on  a  double  account ;  first, 
because  such  communion  is  one  of  its  distinguishing  benefits,  and 
next,  because  they  are  included  among  the  persons  wholn  the  Hbad  of 
^e  church  has  received,  which  our  author  interprets,  by  beiiig  admitted 
into  the  Christian  dispensation. 

For  the  same  reason,  all  that  he  has  said  elsewhere  of  our  not  being 
authorized  by  ^e  New  Testament  to  recognise  them  as  the  disciples 
of  Christ  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground ;  for  sinee  he  can  have  no 
pretence  for  believing  them  in  a  state  of  salvation,  except  on  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  New  Testament,  which  certainly  promises  sal- 
vation to  none  but  Christ's  disciples,  we  are  not  only  allowed,  but  im- 
pelled by  that  highest  authority  to  recognise  them  under  that  character. 
His  attempt  to  nullify  their  profession  is  also  rendered  completely  abor- 
tive :  for,  not  to  repeat  what  was  before  urged,  since  they  jprofess  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  adhere  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  if  they  are  actually  received  into  it  ^at  profession  is  valid. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  deducing  these  consequences  we  have 
allowed  him  to  interpret  the  disputed  phrase  in  hie  own  way,  without 
contending  for  the  sense  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  c(Hitext,  as  well 
as  most  favourable  to  our  hypothesis ;  and  without  attempting  to  impugn 
the  accuracy  of  his  representation  of  the  dissensions  and  disputes 
which  occasioned  t}»  injunction,  and  gave  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
primitive  forbearance. 

4.  Thongh  that  inquiry  might  be  vrell  spared,  without  injury  to  our 
argument,  5et  his  account  of  these  ancient  controversies  is  so  egre^ 
giously  partial,  so  palpably  designed  to  serve  an  hypothesis,  that  troth 
£»bids  me  to  suffer  it  to  pass  without  animadversion.  In  a  long  and 
perplexed  dissertation,  he  endeavours  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
indulging  a  needless  scrupulosity  in  doing  what  is  not  commanded,  and 
disobeying  an  express  precept ;  contending  that  the  errors  which  St. 
Paul  tolerated  were  of  the  former  sort,  and  that,  as  they  merely  re- 
spected certain  dl)8ervances  and  customs,  neither  forbidden  nor  enjoined, 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  ^^irf^ps  things  indifferent,  about  which 
the  Christian  religion  is  silent.  He  compares  them  to  disputes  about 
the  planetary  system,  where  it  is  free  for  every  person  to  form  his  own 
jodgm^it,  and  either  to  believe,  with  the  vulgar,  'that  the  sun  literally 
moves  round  the  earth  every  four-and-twenty  hours,  or  the  eanh  roui^ 
t^  sun,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  modem  astronomy.* 

*  ''  The  case  is  very  siraiUr,^  be  aayt,  "  tp  the  following : — ^At  no  great  distance  of  time  back,  ih» 
poimfatf  o^nfcMi  <«««•»  ttat  <he  ewtli  wm  a  fixed  body,  and  ttiai  the  tun  and  Btara  made  not  an  ap- 
parent,  bat  an  aetoal  revolutioa  round  ttte  torth.  The  contrary  appeared  ao  antikely,  ao^oontrary  lo 
daily  obeervmion,  that  nnmbera  knew  not  howto  admit  it.  Some  reasoned ;  otherstook  a  shorter  way, 
aid  farughed  at  ^bM  thay  thonffht  waa  afamini';  aoother  party  appanled  to  ttM  BiUe,  aa  aattJing  tb» 
pt^nt,  by  «B8erting  that  the  aun  did  rise^  and  did  set,  and  one  distinguished  day  was  commanded  ta 
aland  atHL  CtoocTinea  were  to  ^  Ibmid  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Suppose  now  that  some 
aaiiotta  ctiaracC«ra4B  a  Cbriatian  ohfirch,  tenecioua  beUerera  that  the  earth  stood  stM,  and  that  it- 
was  the  sun  that  mot^e^had  occasioaed  aiittle  unpleasant  controversy  with  some  of  their  brethren 
that  wera  iNttter  ialbrttted ;  «ad  ^e  latter,  piorokad  at  their  nmariw,  ware  for  exoommnnieatlng  them» 
for  want  of  aeaMt*  if  not  for  want  of  reUgion,  haw  fitly  would  the  apostle's  veaooning  ajuN^ !  U 
ndj^t  beaaid  cataetty  on  these  princlipAea,  tbeae  good  men  are  not  chargeable  with  breaking  any 
dimweitm :  tiicir  wbala  arioM  li, ttet tbey  are  bad  aPtrononm.  and  talk  iipinanaa:  tat  * 0M IMUI 
received  them ;'  do  yon  therefbre  reoeiTetbaio  in  the  spbltof  nMekneaa  and  )»y%**—S^pti»m  a  Ttrm 
^CommunUmtP.iQ,SO. 
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In  Older  to  elucidate  the  question  before  us,  it  will  be  proper  briefly 
to  state  the  different  modes  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Jewish  converts 
respecting  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  at  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity. 
That  they  were  universally  practised  by  believers  of  Jewish  extraction 
is  manifest  from  various  parts  of  Scripture;  and  with  respect  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  is  expressly  affirmed  by  St.  James.  .^*  Thou 
•eest,  brother,"  said  he,  addressing  Paul,  "how  many  thousand  Jews 
there  are  whq  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  for  the  law.^  The 
apostle  of  the  gentiles,  with  all  his  zeal  in  the  assertion  of  their  liber- 
ties, conformed  to  them  himself;  partly  from  reqpect  to  the  Jewish 
people,  whom  he  was  most  anxious,  by  every  lawful  compliance,  to  con- 
ciliate, and  pardy  from  a  tender  consideration  of  the  infirmities  of  his 
weaker  brethren,  not  yet  sufficiently  confirmed  in  the  freedom  of  the 
gospel.  "  To  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  that  he  might  win  the  Jews." 
But  while  he  displayed  this  amiable  and  condescending  spirit,  he  never 
disguised  his  conviction  that  the  obligation  attached  to  the  Mosaic  rites 
was  dissolved,  and  thai  the  gospel  was  alone  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

Thus  far  an  attention  to  the  law  was  justifiable,  and  fouhded  on  the 
most  enlightened  princijdes.  Many,  however,  probably  the  great  ma- 
jority, proceeded  a  step  further,  and  observed  the  legal  ceremonies,  not 
as  the  dictate  of  prudence  or  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation,  but  as  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  conceiving  them  to  be  still  in  force.  These  composed 
that  class  of  believers  who  are  denominated  weak,  whose  infirmities  die 
strong^  Christians  of  a  more  enlightened  order,  were  commanded  to  bear 
with.  The  error  which  these  persons  maintained  was  of  serious  maig- 
nitude ;  for  in  the  very  face  of  an  inspired  aposde,  who  afiirmed  the 
law  of  Moses  to  be  abrogated  and  annulled  by  the  advent  of  Christ, 
they  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to  it  as  a  matter  of  personal  and 
indispensable  obligation  i  and  though  they  attempted  to  revive  and  per- 
petuate an  antiquated  system,  an  economy  which  the  gospel  had  com- 
pletely superseded,  and  which  went  by  no  circuitous  route  to  impeach 
the  smciency  and  perfection  of  the  latter,  their  complete  toleration  was 
solenmly  and  repeatedly  enjoined  on  their  more  enlightened  brethren. 

This  error  is  compared  by  Mr.  Kinghorn  to  an  erroneous  system  of 
astronomy,  and  is  consequently  considered  as  totally  indifierent.  But 
how  he  could  possibly  believe  this  himself,  or  hope  to  obtrude  it  on 
the  credulity  of  his  reader^,  is  astonishing.  To  attach  the  sanction  of 
reli|:i6n  to  a  system  which  the  .Supreme  Legislator  had  repealed — to 
scruple  various  kinds  of  meat,  at  the  very  moment  that  St.  Paul  was  tes- 
tifying the  Lord  Jesus  had  shown  him  that  nothing  was  unclean  of  itself, 
and  dSter  Peter  had  proclaimed  the  vision  by  which  he  was  instructed 
that  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  was  abolished,  betrayed  a 
degree  of  superstitious  weakness  and  pertinacity  most  foreign  from  a 
mistake  on  a  merely  scientific  subject  Were  a  converted  Jew  at 
mresent  to  determine  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  I  would  ask  Mr. 
kinghorn  whether  he  wbold  consider  his  conduct  as  entitled  to  the 
same  indulgence  as  though  he  scrupled  to  adopt  the  Newtonian  system 
of  the  universe? 
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Still  he  will  reply  that  his  error  is  of  a  different  kind  from  tlmt  of 
the  Pedobaptists ;  he  is  guilty  of  no  omission  of  a  revealed  duty,  while 
they  set  aside  a  positive  institute  of  Christianity.  It  is  by  this  distinc- 
tion, and  by  this  alone,. that  he  attempts  to  evade  the  conclusion  to 
which. this  example  conducts  us.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  reason 
or  in  Scripture,  from  which  we  can  infer  that  to  omit  a  branch  of  duty 
not  understood  is  less  an  object  of  forbearance  than  to  maintain  the 
obligation  of  abrogated  rites.  Let  him  assign,  if  he  is  able,  a  single 
reason  why  it  is  less  criminal  to  add  to  than  to  take  away  from  the  law 
of  Christ,  to  revive  an  obsolete  economy  tlian  0  mistake  the  meaning 
.of  a  New  Testament  institute.  How  will  he  demonstrate  will-worehip 
to  be  less  offensive  to  God  than  the  involuntary  neglect  of  a  revealed 
precept  t  It  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  prove  than  to  assert,  that  we 
commend  his  discretion  in  choosing  the  easier  task* 

The  above  distinction  is  not  only  unfounded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  reasoning  of  Paul  on  the  subject.  He 
enjoins  the  practice  of  forbearance  on  the  ground  of  the  conscientiousness 
of  the  parties  concerned,  on  the  assumption,  not  only  of  their  general 
sincerity,  but  of  their  bein^  equally  actuated  in  the  very  particulars  m 
which  Uiey  differed  by  an  unfeigned  respect  to  the  authority  of  Christ ; 
and  as  he  urges  the  same  consideration  as  the  gromid  on  which  the 
toleration  of  both  parties  rested,  it  must  have  included  a  soihetKing  which 
was  binding  on  the  conscience  of  eachs  whatever  wa'b  his  private  judg* 
ment  of  the  points  iii  debate.  The  Jew  was  as  much  bound  to  tolerate 
the  gentile  ^s  the  gentile  the  Jew.  *«Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man's  servant  \  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  One 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.  He  that  observeth  a  day,  observeth  it  to  the  Lord:  ho  that 
observeth  not  a  day,  observeth  it  not  to  the  Lord.  He  that  eateth  not, 
to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not;  he  that  eateth*  eateth  to  the  Lord.**  Now 
iA  the  judgment  of  the  Jew  still  attached  to  the  Mosaic  rites,  he  who 
made  no  distinction  of  meats  or  of  days  must  have  been  considered  as 
violating  or  neglectin'g  a  precept  still  in  force,  or  the  injunction  to  refrain 
from  judging  Imn  would  have  been  devoid  of  meaning.  He  must  have 
consequently  been  regarded  by  him  in  precisely  the  same  light  in  which 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are  considered,  that  is,  as  violating,  though  not 
intentionally,  a  poshive  institute. .  Still  St.  Paul  absolutely  insists  on 
the  duty  of  forbearance ;  and  arguing  with  him  on  his  own  princi- 
ples, he  tells  hiln  he  has  no  authority  whatever  to  ^^judge^"  or  deem 
him  unworthy  of  his  fellowship,  since  he  was  accepted  of  Christ 
and  acted  with  perfect  good  cpnsciencer  in  the  particular  Which  gave 
offence.  I  will  leave  the  impartial  reader  to  determine  whether  this  is 
not  a  fair  representation  of  Paul's  reasoning,  and  whether,  admitting 
this,  it  does  not  completely  annihilate  the  distinction  Mr.  Kinghom 
attempts  to  establish,  and  decide  the  present  controversy  as  satisfac- 
torily as  if  it  had  heea  penned  for  the  purpose^  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  he  will  stoop  to  avail  himdelf  of  his  only  remaining  subter* 
>uge,  by  renainding  us  that  in  the  instanee  before  us  &e  ordinance  sup- 
posed to  be  violated  was  not  a  Chrisfidn  one;  since  it  is  obvious  that 
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die  commtiida  of  God,  supposing  diem  still  in  foree,  are  eqaally  bind- 
ing St  whatever  period  they  are  promulgated  or  to  whatever  economy 
they  belong. 

It  is  not,  be  it  remembered,  by  a  peremptinry  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy, or  by  assigning  the  victory  to  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  that 
the  apostle  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He  endeavours  to  bring 
it  about  while  each  retains  his  peculiar  sentiments ;  from  which  it  is 
manifest  that  ^ere  was  nothing  in  the  viewB  of  either  party  which  in 
his  judgment  formed  a  legitimate  barrier  to  union.  The  attachment 
of  the  Jew  to  the  observation  of  the  legal  ceremonies  was  not  in  his 
opinion  a  snfficient  reason  for  refusing  to  unite  with  him  by  whom  they 
were  disregarded  But  in  this  case,  the  forbearance  which  he  enjoins 
was  ezercMed  towards  a  class  of  persons  exactly  in  the  same  situation, 
as  far  as  its  principle  is  concerned,  with  the  modem  Pedobaptists,  that 
is,  towards  persons  who  violated  a  precept  which  was  still  supposed  to 
be  in  force ;  and  this  consequence  equally  results,  whatever  statement 
may  be  made  of  the  precise  object  of  Jewish  toleration,  whether  it 
mvolved  disputed  practices  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or  die  neglect 
of  the  Mosaie  ritual  by  the  gentiles.  -Hence,  in  whatiever  possible  view 
the  controversy  may  be  considered,  the  apostle's  treatment  of  it  goes 
to  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  distinction  between  the  observation 
of  what  if  not  and  the  neglect -of  what  is  commanded ;  since  the  muhud 
toleration  which  was  prescribed  embraced  both. 

There  was  a  third  description  of  Jews — who  attempted  to  impose  the 
jToke  of  eeremonies  on  geantiles,  asstoing  them  that  ^  unless  they  were 
cireamcisod  wid  kept  the  law  of  Moses  they  could  not  be  saved.'*  It 
was  this  which  occasioned  the  convention  of  the  apostles  and  elders 
with  the  <shnreh  at  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  solemnly  decided  that 
gentile  converts  should  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity  from  legal  obser« 
"v^ces.  This  normal  determination,  however,  was  far  from  putting  an 
end  to  the  eontioyersy:  the  efforts  of  Jewish  zealots  were  probably 
repressed  for 'a  time,  but  they  soon  recovered  their  resolution,  and 
artAiUy  propagated  their  doetnnes  with  great  success  in  various  quar- 
tem,  smd  especially  among  the  churches  planted  in  Galatia.  On  this 
occasion  Paul  e:q>ressed  himself  with  great  vehemence,  telling  the 
Galatians  that  he  ^  could  wish  that  those  who  troubled  them  were  cut 
Qfil"  By  inculcating  the  law  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  salva- 
tion,  they  annuUed  Sie  grace  of  God,  subverted  die  truth  of  the  gospel, 
and  in^ached  the  sumeieney  and  validity  of  the  gre'kt  propitiatimi. 
The  attempt  to  pLwie  the  rites  of  an  economy  which,  while  it  continued, 
was  m^iely  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  eome  upon  a  footing  with 
the  living  etemal  verities  of  the  gospri,  was  in  effect  to  obscure  its 
lustre  and  debase  its  character.  That  no  indulgence  was  shown 
towards  the  inventors  and  propagators  of  this  pernicious  heresy  is 
admitted ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  made  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  deceivers  and  the  deodved,  between  the  authors  and  the 
victims  of  dehisioii.  With  the  last  of  these  he  reasons,  he  expostulates ; 
he  warns  them  of  the  tendmey  of  their  earors,  and  expresses  his  appre- 
hensions iesi  he  bad  '^bestowed  iqpoil  them  laboiir  invam.^    He  ind^*- 
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hantly  asks^  Who  had  bewitched  them,  that  they  should  not  obey  the 
truth ;  that  after  beginning  in  the  Spirit  they  should  end  in  the  flesh ;  and 
when  they  had  been  replenished  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Ghost^  return  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements."  But  in  the 
midst  of  these  pointed  reproofs,  as  they  were  not  fully  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  their  defection,  as  they  were  not  in  a  confirmed  state 
of  heresy,  he  continued  to  treat  them  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father, 
without  uttering  a  breath  that  might  seem  like  a  threat  of  excommunl« 
cation. 

5k  We  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  this  answer.  We  accept 
Mr.  Kinghom's  challenge,  and  engage  to  produce  an  instance  of  men's 
being  tolerated  in  the  primitive  church  who  neglected  an  express  com- 
mand of  Christ,  and  that  of  the  highest  moment.  We  must  only  be 
allowed  to  assume  it  for  granted  that  the  apostles  were  entitled  by  the 
highest  right  to  be  considered  as  members  of  the  church  which  they 
planted  and  of  which  they  are  affirmed  to  be  the  foundation.  These 
very  apostles,  however,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  neglect  the 
express  command  of  their  Master  relating  to  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  he  expressly  directed  them  to 
go  forth  immediately  after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  Did  they  immediately  attempt  to  execute 
this  commission  ?  From  the  Acts  of  the  Appstles  we  learn  that  they 
did  not ;  that  for  a  considerable  period  they  made  no  eftbrt  to  publish 
the  gospel  except  to  the  Jews,  and  that  it  required  a  new  revelation  to 
determine  Peter  to  execute  this  order  in  its  full  extent,  by  opening  the 
door  of  faith  to  the  gentiles.  But  for  the  vision  presented  at  Joppa« 
from  all  that  appears,  the  preaching  of  the  word  would  have  been 
limited  in  perpetuity  to  one  nation ;  and  when  Peter,  moved  by  an 
immediate  voice  from  heaven,  began  to  impart  it  to  Cornelius  and  his 
family,  he  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  So 
far  indeed  were  the  primitive  Christians  from  entering  into  the  views 
of  their  divine  Master,  that  when  a  **  number  of  them  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  they  went  as  far 
as  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Jews 
only."  That  highly-favoured  people,  elated  with  the  idea  of  its  reli- 
gious pre-eminence,  looked  down  with  contempt  on  other  nations,  while 
it  appropriated  the  kingdom  of  God  to  itself  as  its  exclusive  patrimony, 
without  suspecting  for  a  moment  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Almighty 
to  admit  a  different  race  of  men  to  an  equal  participation  of  the  same 
privileges*  Under  the  influence  of  these  prejudices,  the  first  heralds 
of  the  gospel  slowly  and  reluctantly  imbibed  its  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive spirit. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Kinghom  himself  will  be 
found  to  approve  of  the  toleration  of  such  as  have  habitually  neglected 
a  positive  command.  The  great  majority  of  our  own  denomination, 
influenced  principally  by  the  writings  of  Gill  and  Brine,  admirers  of 
Crisp,  held,  till  a  very  recent  period,  that  it  was  improper  to  urge  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  or  to  enjoin  upon  them  the  duty  of  believing  on  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  Their  practice,  it  is  needless  to  add,  corresponded 
with  their  theory,  and  they  anxiously  guarded  against  the  inculcation 
of  any  spiritual  duties  whatever  on  the  unconverted.  My  respectable 
opponent  is,  I  am  aware,  at  a  great  remove  from  these  sentiments ;  and 
that  the  reason  he  would  assign  for  rejecting  them  is  that  our  Saviour 
commenced  his  ministry  by  calling  men  to  repent,  and  that  **  he  com- 
manded his  apostles  to  testify  everywhere  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  if  these  be  his  reasons  he  must 
acknowledge  that  the  eminent  persons  before  mentioned,  in  declining  to 
perform  what  our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles,  neglected  or  broke  a 
divine  precept.  But  is  he  prepared  to  affirm  that  they  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  church  ?  Will  this  sturdy  champion  of  the  strict  Baptists 
be  ungracious  enough  to  pass  a  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the 
great  majority  of  his  precursors  in  this  controversy?  Unless  he  is 
prepared  for  this,  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  right  of  toleration  ex- 
tends to  such  as  neglect  or  violate  a  revealed  precept.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  in  question, 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  the  apostolic  commission,  by 
rendering  it  impossible  to  preach  the  gospel  to  any  creature^  since  there 
were  in  the  gentile  world  none  to  whom  it  could  on  this  principle  be 
addressed.  The  whole  ceremony  of  baptism  sinks  into  insignificance 
in  the  comparison. 

In  answer  to  his  challenge  we  have  produced  two  cases,  in  which 
toleration  has  been  extended  to  such  as  neglect  or  violate  a  divine  pre- 
cept ;  the  first  taken  from  the  holy  apostles,  the  second  from  our  fathers 
and  predecessors  in  our  own  denomination. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  advert  to  the  interminable  discord  and 
dissension  with  which  this  principle  is  replete.  The  principle  is,  that 
whenever  one  Christian  deems  another  to  live  in  the  neglect  and  viola- 
tion of  a  positive  command,  however  conscientious  and  sincere,  he  must 
renounce  the  communion  of  the  party  which  he  supposes  erroneous. 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  application  of  such  a  principle  will  fur- 
nish a  pretext  for  endless  dispute  and  contention ;  that  not  only  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  the  law  of  baptism  will  be  a  sufficient  occasion 
of  division,  but  that  whoever  supposes  that  any  branch  of  the  primitive 
discipline  has  fallen  into  disuse,  will  feel  himself  justified,  nay,  compelled 
to  kindle  the  torch  of  discord,  and  to  separate  chief  friends  ?  If  no  lati- 
tude is  to  be  allowed  in  interpreting  the  will  of  Christ,  no  indulgence 
shown  to  such  of  the  faithful  who,  from  a  deficiency  of  light,  neglect 
and  overlook  some  part  of  his  precepts,  how  is  it  possible  the  practice 
of  reciprocal  exclusion  should  stop  within  the  limits  which  this  author 
has  assigned  it  ?  Are  there  two  thinking  men  to  be  found  who  are  fully 
agreed  respecting  all  the  minuter  details  of  Christian  discipline  and 
worship  ?  Are  they  fully  agreed  on  the  question  of  what  was  the  primi- 
tive discipline,  much  less  how  far  a  conformity  to  it  is  either  proper 
or  practicable  ?    Who  that  is  competent  to  speak  on  such  subjects  is 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  excellent  Fnller  to  observe,  that  it  is  tobis  wriliofa 

chiefly  our  denomination  is  indebted  fbr  its  emancipation  flrom  tiiese  miserable  shackles  and  restrainta. 

The  author  might  have  added  here  the  name  of  his  excellent  and  venerable  fother.- 
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not  aware,  that  there  are  no  questions  involved  in  greater  obscurity 
than  these^  none  on  which  the  evidence  is  less  satisfactory,  and  which 
more  elude  the  researches  of  the  learned,  or  administer  more  aliment 
of  dispute  to  the  contentious  ?  One  class  of  Christians  believes  that  a 
plurality  of  elders  is  essential  to  the  organization  of  a  church,  because 
the  Scripture  always  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural  number ;  and  confi- 
dent that  such  is  the  will  of  Christ,  he  dares  not  recognise  as  a  church 
one  in  which  that  circumstance  is  wanting.  Another  attaches  import- 
ance to  weekly  communion,  which  he  justly  contends  was  the  uniform 
practice  of  th^  apostles  and  of  the  primitive  age :  a  conformity  to  which. 
Id  this  particular,  is  with  him  an  indispensable  condition  to  communion. 
A  third  turns  his  eyes  towards  lay  exhortations,  the  disuse  of  which  he 
considers  as  practically  superseding  some  of  the  plainest  passages  of 
Scripture,  quenching  the  Spirit,  and  abridging  the  means  of  religious 
improvement;  he  consequently  scruples  the  communion  of  those  by 
whom  this  ordinance  is  neglected.  A  fourth  adverts  to  the  solemnity 
with  which  our  Lord  exemplified  and  enjoined  the  washing  of  feet,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  apostles  inculcated  the  kis's  of  charity ;  and 
having  no  doubt  that  these  injunctions  are  of  perpetual  obligation,  feels 
himself  necessitated  to  -withdraw  from  such  as  by  neglecting  them 
**walk  disorderly."  A  fifth  contends  for  the  total  independence  of 
churches,  conceiving  that  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  causes  is,  by 
divine  right,  vested  in  the  people,  who  are  to  determine  every  thing  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  in  opposition  to  those  who  contend  for  a  church 
representative;  and  believing  such  an  arrangement  to  be  an  important 
branch  of  the  will  of  Christ,  he  conscientiously  refuses  the  communion 
of  those  societies  which  decline  to  adopt  it. 

These  diflferent  systems  are  no  doubt  distinguished  by  dififerent  de- 
grees of  approximation  to  truth ;  but  what  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
however  they  may  dififer  in  other  respects,  they  agree  in  this,  that  upon 
the  principle  we  are  attempting  to  expose,  they  furnish  to  such  as 
adopt  them  just  as  reasonable  a  pretext  for  separate  communion  as  the 
disagreement  respecting  baptism ;  nor  is  it  possible,  if  that  principle  bo 
admitted,  to  reconcile  the  independent  exercise  of  intellect  with  Chris- 
tian unity.  The  instances  already  adduced  are  a  mere  scantling  of 
the  innumerable  questions  which  would  give  occasion  to  a  diversity  of 
judgment  respecting  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  consequently  necessitate 
the  withdrawment  of  Christians  from  each  other.  The  few  societies 
who  have  attempted  to  carry  this  theory  into  practice  have  already 
exhibited  such  a  series  of  feuds  and  quarrels  as  are  amply  sufficient  to 
ensure  its  reprobation ;  and  merely  because  they  have  acted  more  con* 
sistently^  they  have  acted  much  worse  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
churches  who  practise  strict  communion.  Let  this  principle  be  once 
established  and  fairly  acted  upon,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
divisions  will  succeed  to  divisions,  and  separations  to  separations,  until 
two  persons  possessed  of  freedom  of  thought 'will  scarcely  be  found 
capable  of  walking  together  in  fellowship ;  and  an  image  of  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter  will  be  exhibited  in  the  breaking  down  of  churches 
into  smaller  and  smaller  portions.     An  admirable  expedient  truly  for 
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keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace !  That  there  is  no 
hyperbole  in  this  representation  will  be  obvious,  if  we  do  but  consider 
the  dijQiculty  of  procuring  an  entire  unanimity  in  the  interpretation  of 
those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the  will  of 
Christ  in  the*  organization  and  constitution  of  his  church. 

6.  There  is  one  important  consideration  to  which  the  reader  is 
requested  to  attend  before  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject;  My 
opponent  affirms,  that  none  besides  our  own  denomination  are  compre- 
hended within  ^e  clause  in  which  the  apostle  affirms  the  reception  of 
erring  Christians.  He  acknowledges,  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
are  included  under  that  description,  the  precept  of  toleration  extends  to 
their  case,  and  that  the  only  question  at  issue  is,  whether  they  are  so 
or  not,  which  he,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Booth,  denies.*  The  reader  is 
entreated  seriously  to  consider  the  necessary  result  of  this  position, 
whether  it  does  not  amount  to  a  repeal  of  the  Scriptures,  considered  as 
the  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  promises 
and  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  are  uniformly  addressed  to  the  same 
description  of  persons  with  those  particular  injunctions  under  present 
discussion,  and  that  under  the  terms  strong  and  weaky  by  which  are 
designated  the  two  respective  classes  who  are  commanded  mutually  to 
bear  with  each  other.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  whether  the  disputed  phrase 
God  hath  received  him  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  extent.  As 
the  inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  inspired  epistles  determine  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  so  that  which  was  written  to  the  Romans  is 
inscribed  to  **  all  that  be  at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints ;" 
and  not  a  syllable  is  found  in  the  precepts  respecting  mutual  for- 
bearance, comprised  in  the  14th  and  15th  chapters,  which  limits  them 
to  any  particular  part  of  that  church  in  distinction  from  the  whole. 
They  were  intended  for  the  universal  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  that  community  towards  each  other. 

The  epistles  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles  also,  though  directed  to  the 
mhabitants  of  different  places  from  that  to  the  Romans,  are  uniformly 
ascribed  to  the  same  description  of  persons,  as  will  be  manifest  on  their 
inspection ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  supposed  genuine  followers  of  Christ 
in  that  age  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  epistolary  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  are  directed ;  and  consequently  universal  precepts  enjoined 
on  any  one  society  must  have  been  considered  as  equally  binding  on  all 
the  faithful.  On  any  other  supposition,  each  church  would  have  pos- 
sessed a  distinct  code,  instead  of  the  inspired  writings  at  large  being 
regarded  as  the  universal  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  as  well  as  those  who  were  scattered 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  supposing  them  acquainted 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  would  have  been  under  the  same  obli- 
gation of  observing  its  injunctions  with  the  Christians  at  Rome.     But 

*  The  avthor  of  Term*  ofCommvmon  obserres,  *<  that  the  qnestion  at  issue  is  not,  What  were  the 
individual  errors  we  are  commanded  to  tolerate — bnt»  What  is  the  ground  on  which  that  measure  is 
enforced,  and  whether  it  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  inclade  the  Pedobaptists  ?"  In  reply  ta 
which  BIr.  Kinghom  sets  out  with  remarking,  ^  I  admit  that  is  the  question^  and  the  decision  of  tlu» 
question  will  determine  whether  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  will,  sanction  us  ia  departing  from  a 
tDUcalprocedent,''&c.  ^ 
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Among  the  yarious  precepts  intended  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
Christians  comprised  in  the  code  of  inspiration,  such  as  enjoin  mutual 
forbearance  with  each  other's  imperfections  and  infirmities  hold  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  the  rule  propounded  on  that  occasion  we  per- 
ceive to  have  been  imiversally  obligatory  on  believers  of  that  generation. 

When  we  propose  to  extend  the  same  method  of  proceeding  to  our 
Fedobaptist  brethren,  in  the  present  day,  we  are  repelled ;  and  my 
opponent  reminds  us,  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  assign,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  the  reason  for  forbearance  which  was  urged  by  St.  Paul, 
because  they  are  not  received  in  the  sense  which  we  intended.  The 
reason  itself,  he  acknowledges,  wotild  be  a  sufficient  justification,  could 
the  fact  on  which  it  proceeds  be  established ;  but  he  denies  the  fact. 

Their  error,  it  is  asserted,  is  of  such .  a  nature,  that  it  places  them 
totally  out  of  the  question,  and  whatever  is  said  on  the  subject  of 
mutual  forbearance  in  the  New  Testament  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  be  considered  as  applicable  merely  to  the  conduct  of  Baptists 
towards  each  other ;  from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  that  no  part  of 
the  precepts  or  promises  of  Scripture  can  be  proved  to  apply  to  the 
great  body  of  believers,  at  present,  not  even  to  such  as  appear  pre- 
eminent  in  piety ;  for  all  these  precepts  and  promises  were  originally 
addressed  precisely  to  the  same  description  of  persons  with  the 
injunctions  in  question ;  and  as  it  is  contended  that  these  belong .  at 
present  only  to  Baptists,  by  parity  of  reason  the  former  must  be 
restricted  to  the  same  limits.  On  this  principle  there  is  not  a  syllable 
in  the  New  Testament  from  which  a  Pedobaptist  can  derive  either 
consolation  or  direction  as  a  Christian ;  not  a  single  promise  which  he 
can  claim,  nor  a  single  duty  resulting  from  the  Christian  calling  with 
which  he  is  concerned :  for  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  these  were 
originally  addressed  was  one  and  the  same  with  those  on  whom  the 
duty  of  mutual  forbearance  was  inculcated. 

The  inscription  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  of  the  same  extent 
with  the  injunctions  contained  in  the  14th  and  15th  chapters,  and  no 
greater;  the  same  description  of  persons  are  evidently  addressed 
throughout.  It  was  the  saints^  the  beloved  of  Godi  mentioned  in'  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  who,  on  account  of  their  common  relation  to 
the  Lord,  were  commanded  to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities.  Now 
if  it  be  asserted  that  infant  baptism  is  an  error  so  different  from  those 
which  were  contemplated  by  the  author,  in  that  injunction,  that  its 
abetters  stand  excluded  from  its  benefit,  how  will  it  be  possible  to  prove 
that  they  are  saints^  that  they  are  beloved  of  God,  or  that  any  of  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  Christians  in  that  epistle,  belong  to  them?  Mr. 
Kinghom  may  affirm,  if  he  pleases,  that  the  characteristic  descriptions 
are  applicable,  while  the  injunctions  under  discussion  are  not.  He 
may  affirm,  but  how  will  he  prove  it  ?  since  both  are  addressed  to  the 
same  persons,  and  the  injunction  of  forbearance  enjoined  alike  on 
them  all. 

From  a  letter,  consisting  partly  of  affectionate  congratulations,  and 
partly  of  serious  advice,  both  intended  for  the  comfort  and  direction  of 
t^  same  persons,  to  infer  that  the  congratulations  apply  to  Christians 
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of  all  denomiaations,  and  the  advice  to  one  only,  is  capricious  and 
unreasonable.  The  same  conclusion  holds  good  respecting  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  Whatever  is  affirmed  in  any  part  of  it  re- 
specting the  privilege  of  primitive  believers  was  asserted  primarily  of 
Buch  only  as  were  baptized,  because  there  were  no  others  originally  in 
the  church :  all  the  reciprocal  duties  of  Christians  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  enjoined  on  these ;  among  which  we  find  precepts  enforcing, 
without  a  shadow  of  limitation,  the  duty  of  cultivating  Christian  fellow- 
fihip.  But  the  last,  our  opponents  contend,  are  to  be  restricted  to  Bap- 
tists ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  unless  we  had  some  independent 
evidence  on  the  subject,  that  the  former  must  be  restricted  in  the  same 
manner;  and  that,  consequently,  all  other  denominations,  however 
excellent  in  other  respects,  are  left  without  any  scriptural  proof  of 
their  interest  in  the  Divine  favour,  or  any  directions  for  that  part  of  their 
conduct  which  concerns  their  Christian  obligations.  Were  there,  indeed, 
^ny  other  medium  of  proof  besides  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  of 
equal  authority,  by  which  it  were  possible  to  supply  their  deficiency, 
the  case  would  be  different.  From  this  independent  source  we  might 
possibly  learn  the  fact,  that  other  denominations  also  were  included 
within  the  promise  of  eternal  life ;  but  while  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  derived  from  one  book,  whose  precepts  for  the  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  believers  towards  each  other  universally  are  affirmed 
not  to  extend  to  our  intercourse  with  Pedobaptists,  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  that  conclusion;  for  to  attempt  to  limit  the  application  of 
Scripture  in  one  p>art,  and  to  make  it  universal  in  another,  where  both 
were  originally  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  same  extent,  is  plainly 
unreasonable. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

On  the  Argument  for  Mixed  Communion,  founded  on  the  Pedobaptists 
being  a  Part  of  the  true  Church. 

The  author  of  Terms  of  Communion  founded  an  argument  for  the 
admission  of  sincere  Christians  of  every  denomination  to  the  Lord's 
table  on  their  being  a  part  of  the  true  church.  He  remarked,  that 
whenever  that  term  occurs  in  Scripture,  in  relation  to  spiritual  matters, 
it  constantly  denotes  either  members  of  a  particular  community,  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  one  place ;  or  the  whole  body  of  real  believers,  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world,  but  considered  as  united  to  one  head ; 
that  this  body  is  expressly  affirmed  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  of  which 
every  genuine  believer  is  a  member;  that  we  are  seriously  warned 
ftgainst  whatever  tends  to  promote  a  schism  in  it ;  and  that  tliese  admo- 
nitions are  directly  repugnant  to  the  practice,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever,  of  repelling  a  sincere  Christian  from  communion.  If  we  allow 
the  identity  of  the  church  of  Christ  with  his  body,  which  St.  Paul 
aspressly  affirms,  and  which  he  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  whole 
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train  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  we  have  drawn  results  from  it  so 
immediately,  that  the  attempt  to  place  it  in  a  clearer  light  seems  a 
waste  pf  words.  If  the  alienation  of  afiection  which  prevailed  in  the 
church  at  Corinth  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  schism,  much  more  a 
rupture  of  communion.  But  a  schism,  or  division  in  the  body,  the 
apostle  deprecates  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  as  tending  immediately 
to  its  destruction,  as  well  as  most  repugnant  to  the  scope  and  genius  of 
Christianity.  "  Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of  you  sailh,  I  am  of 
Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ.  Is  Christ 
divided  ?"*  "  As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is 
Christ."  Here  the  unity  of  the  church  is  most  clearly  affirmed ;  and 
whatever  tends  to  divide  it  is  stigmatized  under  the  notion  of  an  attempt 
to  divide  Christ  himself. 

The  reader  will  probably  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  how  Mr, 
Kinghorn  will  reconcile  his  hypothesis  with  these  statements ;  whether 
he  is  prepared,  in  contradiction  to  the  apostle,  to  deny  the  identity  of 
the  church  of  Christ  with  his  body,  or  whether,  acknowledging  this,  he 
will  yet  contend  for  the  necessity  of  dividing  it,  in  opposition  to  his 
solemn  injunctions.  He  will  be  a  little  surprised  at  Ending  that  he 
makes  no  reply  whatever :  that  he  is  speechless,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  rebut  the  argument,  turns  aside  to  other  subjects,  on  which  he 
contents  himself  with  repeating  what  he  has  already  asserted  times 
without  number.  Fpr  what  purpose  he  announced  his  intention  to 
discuss  this  topic  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  unless  he  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hope  of  finding  some  good-natured  readers,  who  would 
give  him  credit  for  having  done  what  he  avowed  his  intention  of  per- 
forming. Be  this  as  it  may,  not  a  word  escapes  him  throughout  the 
chapter  from  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  whether  he  considers  Pedo- 
baptists  as  a  part  of  the  church  or  not,  the  affirmation  or  denial  of 
which  is  essentially  involved  in  the  discussion. 

The  only  answer  he  attempts  to  the  preceding  reasoning  is  included 
in  an  assertion,  the  fallacy  of  which  has  already  been  amply  exposed. 
•*  Once  take  away  the  obligation,"  saith  he,  "  of  conforming  to  the  will 
of  Christ,  and  the  Reformation  is  declared  a  mischievous  insurrection, 
in  which  all  parties  are  involved  in  aiding  and  abetting  a  needless  and 
schismatical  project.  But  if  it  be  right  to  leave  good  men  because 
they  have  left  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  right  not  to  admit  his  terms  till  they 
come  to  them."t  To  which  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  to  leave  good 
men,  that  is,  to  refuse  to  join  with  them  in  those  particulars  in  which 
we  suppose  them  to  have  deviated  from  the  will  of  Christ,  is  the 
necessary  dictate  of  allegiance  ;  but  to  refuse  to  walk  ^ith  them,  as  far 
as  we  are  agreed,  to  repel  them  from  our  communion  on  account  of 
errors  and  corruptions,  in  which  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  partici- 
pating, is  a  very  different  aflair ;  it  is  an  assumption  of  infallibility,  and 
a  deliberate  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  logical  force  of  Mr.  Kinghom's  conclusion  is  exactly  on  a  footing 
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with  that  of  the  following  argument.  If  it  be  right  to  leave  my  friend 
when  he  repairs  to  the  gaming-table,  it  is  right  not  to  admit  him  into 
my  house  till  he  has  rehnquished  the  practice  of  gaming.  If  I  must 
not  go  with  him  to  the  theatre,  I  must  renounce  all  sort  of  intercourse 
with  him  until  he  has  abandoned  theatrical  amusements ;  a  conclusion 
to  which  a  stem  moralist  may  easily  be  supposed  to  arrive,  but  which 
no  correct  reasoner  will  attempt  to  deduce  from  these  premises. 

That  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  one  and  one  only,  and  that  all 
sincere  believers  are  members  of  that  body,  is  so  clearly  and  unequi- 
vocally asserted  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  it  would  be  trifling  with 
the  reader  to  enter  into  a  formal  proof  of  a  proposition  so  obvious  and 
80  undeniable.  The  wildest  heretical  extravagance  has  never  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  ascribe  two  or  more  mystical  bodies  to  the  same 
Head,  or  to  deny  that  Christ  is,  in  that  character,  really  and  virtually 
united  to  all  the  faithful.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  term  church, 
whenever  it  is  applied  to  denote  the  whole  number  of  believers  diffused 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  identified  in-  Scripture  with  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  church  is  in  more  passages  than  one  affirmed  to  be  his 
body.  ^  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  die  church.  Who  now  rejoice,'* 
•aidi  St  Paul,  ^^  in  my  suflTerings  for  you,  and  All  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  ^br^i^  hody^s  sake^  which 
is  the  church:"* 

Jn  the  language  of  Scripture,  two  classes  of  men  only  are  recognised, 
believers  and  unbeUevers,  the  church  and  the  world ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  in  consistency  with  the  dictates  of  inspiration  of  a  third. 
All  who  are  in  Christ  arc  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  all  who  belong  to  the 
world,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death  and  condemnation.  '^  The  former 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  the  latter,  the 
whole  worlds  heth  in  the  wicked  one.'^  U  we  allow  ourselves  to  imagine 
a  description  of  persons,  who,  though  truly  sanctified  in  Christ  and 
united  to  him  as  their  head,  are  yet  no  parts  of  his  church,  we  adopt  a 
Utopian  theory,  as  unfounded  and  extravagant  as  the  boldest  Actions  of 
romance.  It  is  the  church,  and  that  only,  if  we  beheve  the  inspired 
writers,  which  ^  Christ  so  loved  as  to  give  himself  for  it,  that  he  might 
sanctify  it  and  cleanse  it  ;*'  it  is  that  alone  which  '*  he  will  present  to 
himself,  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle.'** 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Kinghorn  should  not  explicitly  infoiin  us  whether 
Pedobaptists  are  or  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  universal 
church.  This  he  ought  certainly  to  have  done,  or  have  declined  enter- 
ing on  a  branch  of  the  controversy  which  he  must  be  aware  hinges  en- 
tirely on  that  point.  If  they  are  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  his  church, 
and  he  still  .contends  for  their  exclusion,  this  is  formally  to  plead  for  a 
schism  in  the  body ;  it  is  to  justify  the  forcible  separation  of  one  mem- 
ber from  another,  and  to  destroy  the  very  idea  of  its  unity.  On  this 
principle,  the  pathetic  exhortations  to  perfect  co-operation  and  concord^ 
drawn  from  the  beautiful  analogy  between  the  mystical  and  natural  body 
insisted  upon  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  are  completely  su- 
perseded ;  and  one  member,  instead  of  being  prohibited  from  saying  to 
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another,  *^  I  have  no  need  of  thee,"  is  taught  to  shrink  from  the  contact 
as  a  contamination.  Whenever  we  are  invited  to  concur  in  practices 
which  we  esteem  erroneous  or  corrupt,  our  refusal  to  comply  is  justified 
by  a  principle  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  urgent,  the  previous  obli- 
gation of  Obeying  God  rather  than  man ;  but  if  we  object  to  a  transient 
act  of  communion  with  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  on  account  of 
those  errors  or  corruptions  in  which  we  are  not  called  to  participate,  we 
are  guilty  of  dividing  that  body.  The  reason  of  my  adverting  to  a 
transient  act  is,  that  I  am  supposing  the  cause  of  separation  to  rest  with 
us,  and  that  a  member  of  a  different  community  proposes  merely  to 
unite  in  an  occasional  commemoration  of  the  ineffable  love  of  the  Re<* 
deemer,  without  either  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
sect  or  an  attempt  to  introduce  them.  In  such  circumstances  occasional 
fellowship  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for ;  the  adoption  of  different  modes 
of  worship,  a  predilection  for  different  rites  and  ceremonies  will  natu- 
rally dispose  him  to  prefer  a  pennanent  union  with  professors  of  his 
own  persuasion.  .  While  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  such  societies  a 
disposition  to  recognise  each  other  as  Christians  is  cultivated,  the  unity 
of  the  body  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  their  disagreement  in  particu- 
lar points  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline.  Owing  to  a  diversity  of  judgment 
respecting  the  proper  organization  of  churches,  obstacles,  at  present 
invincible,  may  prevent  their  incorporation ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  con- 
science of  each  individual  to  determine  to  which  he  will  permanently 
unite  himself.  An  enlightened  Christian  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  declining  to  join  with  that  society,  whatever  be  the  piety  of  its  indi- 
vidual members,  in  which  the  terms  of  communion  involve  his  concur- 
rence in  religious  observances,  of  whose  lawfulness  he  entertains  any 
doubt  Hence  arises  in  the  present  state  of  religion  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  perfect  intercommunity  of  Christian  societies.  But  it  is 
not  upon  this  ground  that  my  opponent  objects  to  the  practice  for  which 
we  are  contending.  He  rests  his  refusal  to  commune  with  members  of 
other  denommations  on  the  principle  of  their  not  being  entitled  to  be 
recognised  as  Christians.  He  protests  against  a  union  with  them,  not 
on  account  of  any  erroneous  or  superstitious  observances  with  which 
the  act  of  fellowship  is  necessarily  combined,  but  considers  them  as 
personally  disqualified.  His  hypothesis  is  indeed  so  wild  and  incohe- 
rent that  it  is  difiicult  to  state  it  with  accuracy,  or  to  preserve  a  steady 
conception  of  it  in  the  mind.  According  to  his  theory  the  Pedobaptists 
occupy  a  station  the  most  anomalous  and  extraordinary  that  ever  en- 
tered the  human  imagination.  Many  of  them  are  genuine  believers,  of 
whose  exalted  piety  he  avows  the  fullest  conviction,  yet  they  are  not  to 
be  recognised  as  Christians ;  they  are  members  of  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  or  they  could  derive  from  him  no  saving  influence  or  benefit, 
yet  are  excluded  from  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  union  and 
co-operation  of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists ;  and  though,  as  a 
portion  of  the  mystical  body,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them  a  place  in 
the  one  catholic  or  universal  church,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  every  particu- 
lar church  to  disown  and  exclude  them.  In  short,  the  great  majority  of 
the  sincere  followers  of  the  Saviour,  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
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book  of  life,  are  totally  disqualified  for  performing  the  duties  and  en 
joying  the  privileges  which  distinguish  the  church  from  the  world ; 
between  which  they  occupy  some  intermediate  place,  some  terra  incog' 
nitOj  whose  existence  it  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain  as  the  limhus  patruniy 
or  a  mansion  in  the  moon.  In  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  extensive  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  was  designed  to 
cement  the  affections  and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  faithful  towards 
each  other  is  superseded ;  its  precepts  are  in  a  state  of  suspension  and 
abeyance,  and  in  the  midst  of  Egyptian  darkness  which  envelopes  the 
Christian  world,  the  Baptists  alone  dwell  in  the  light  of  another  Goshen. 
However  strange  these  positions  may  appear,  they  form  but  a  part  of 
the  absurdities  which  necessarily  flow  from  our  .author's  theory ;  nor  is 
there  any  possible  way  of  evading  tliem  but  by  denying  that  Pedo- 
baptists  belong  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  or  demonstrating  the 
consistency  of  their  exclusion  with  the  union  and  co-operation  which  St. 
Paul  enjoins ;  or  by  asserting  the  existence  of  more  mystical  bodies 
than  one,  destined  to  subsist  apart. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Injustice  of  the  Exclusion  of  other  Denominations  considered  as  a 

Punishment. 

In  the  treatise  On  Terms  of  Communion  it  was  urged,  that  as  exclu- 
sion from  the  communion  of  the  church  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
censure  which  it  is  possible  to  inflict,  it  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
supposition  of  a  proportional  degree  of  demerit  in  the  objects  of  it.  K 
the  moral  turpitude  inherent  in  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  of  an 
order  which  entitles  it  to  be  compared  to  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
vice  or  the  obstinate  maintenance  of  heresy,  it  is  but  fit  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment ;  but  if 
the  understanding  and  the  heart  equally  revolt  at  such  a  comparison, 
that  method  of  proceeding  must  be  allowed  to  be  unjust.  To  this  our 
author  replies  by  denying  the  propriety  of  applying  the  term  exclusion 
to  a  bare  refusal  of  admission.  "Words,"  he  informs  us,  "must 
strangely  have  altered  their  meaning  before  such  an  application  of  the 
phrase  in  question  can  be  justified."  To  be  compelled  to  dispute  about 
the  meaning  of  terms  is  always  humiliating,  but  that  his  assertion  is 
unfounded  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent 
critics.  Our  great  lexicographer,  under  the  word  exclude^  defines  it 
thus :  "  to  shut  out,  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  admission ;"  exclusion 
he  defines  "  the  act  of  shutting  out  or  denying  admission."  Thus  much 
for  his  accuracy  as  a  grammarian.     Let  us  next  examine  his  reasoning. 

He  denies  that  the  act  of  debarring  every  other  denomination  from 
admission  is  a  punishment — "  it  is  not  considered  as  such  by  sensible 
Pedobaptists."*    But  why  is  it  not  ?    Solely  because  the  Baptist  so^le* 
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fies  are  too  few  and  too  insignificant  to  enable  them  to  realize  the  effects 
of  their  system  in  its  full  extent.  Their  principle  involves  an  absolute 
interdict  of  church  privileges  to  the  members  of  every  other  community; 
but  being  an  inconsiderable  minority,  there  are  not  wanting  numerous 
and  respectable  societies  who  stand  ready  to  give  a  welcome  reception 
to  the  outcasts  and  to  succour  the  exiles.  That  their  rejection  is  not 
followed  by  its  natural  consequence,  a  total  privation  of  the  communion 
of  saints,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  liberality  or 
forbearance  of  our  opponents,  but  solely  to  their  imbecility.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  they  consider  as  null  and  void  when  attended 
to  by  a  Pedobaptist ;  his  approach  to  the  table  is  absolutely  prohibited 
within  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction ;  and  should  their  principles  ever 
obtain  a  general  prevalence,  the  commemoration  of  the  love  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour  would  become  impracticable,  except  to  persons  of  theiir  own 
persuasion.  Instances  have  often  occurred  where  the  illiberal  practice 
against  which  we  are  contending  has  been  felt  to  be  a  punishment  of 
no  ordinary  severity ;  where  eminently  holy  men  have  been  so  situated 
that  the  only  opportunity  they  possessed  of  celebrating  the  passion  of 
the  Redeemer  has  been  withheld,  and  they  have  been  compelled  most 
reluctantly  to  forego  one  of  the  most  exalted  privileges  of  the  church; 
nor  has  it  ever  been  known  that  compassion  for  the  peculiar  hardship 
of  the  case  was  suffered  to  suspend  the  unrelenting  severity  of  the  sen- 
tence. Let  me  ask  the  advocates  for  the  exclusive  system  whether  they 
would  be  moved  for  a  moment  to  extend  their  indulgence  to  a  solitary 
individual  who  differed  from  them  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  although  he 
was  so  cu-cumstanced  as  to  render  a  union  with  other  classes  of  Chris- 
tians impossible? 

This  writer  affirms  it  is  not  intended  as  a  punishment  by  the  Baptists, 
and  strongly  remonstrates  against  the  confounding  it  with  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  on  account  of  immoral  delinquency.  He  concurs 
with  the  author  of  Terms  of  Communion  in  admitting  that  in  these  in- 
stances its  "  accordance  with  the  moral  nature  of  man  may  and  does 
give  it  authority  and  weight ;  in  such  an  instance  as  the  incestuous  per- 
son at  Corinth  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  punishment.  He  was  in 
the  church,  and  could  be  expelled  from  it.  But  which  way  the  cen- 
sure or  punishment  of  excommunication  and  expulsion  can  take  place 
in  one  who  never  was  in  a  society,  the  strict  Baptists,"  he  tells  us, 
*'  have  yet  to  learn."* 

In  reply  to  this  I  shall  not  descend  to  a  tedious  logomachy,  further 
than  just  to  remark  that  this  writer  has,  on  this  occasion,  fallen  into  a 
similar  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  words  with  his  former.  Ex- 
communication is  synonymous  with  exclusion,  and  is  defined  by  the 
highest  authority,  "an  ecclesiastical  interdict;  exclusion  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church."t  The  punishment  it  involves  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  privilege  it  withholds ;  and  therefore,  to 
affirm  that  it  is  not  a  punishment  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the 
fellowship  of  the  church  is  not  a  benefit.  To  withhold  privileges  and 
immunities  from  him  who  is  legally  entitled  to  their  possession  muaX 

*  Baptism  a  Term  of  Communion,  p.  60.  t  See  J 
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be  supposed  to  be  felt  with  a  severity  proportioned  to  the  justice  of  his 
title,  and  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  his  privations. 

By  refusing  to  admit  a  Pedobaptist  to  the  privilege  of  communion 
with  us,  we  in  fact  affirm  his  incompetence  to  coomiune  anywhere; 
we  deprive  him,  as  far  as  our  influence  extends,  of  all  the  advantages 
which  result  from  the  fellowship  of  the  saints ;  and  that  he  is  not  re* 
duced  to  the  situation  of  ant)utcast  and  an  exile  from  the  church  is  in 
no  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the  lenity  of  our  decision,  but  to  the  limita* 
tion  of  our  power.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  multiply  words  to 
prove  that  the  equity  of  every  judicial  sentence  must  be  ascertained  by 
considering  it  as  it  is  in  itself,  by  exploring  its  tendency,  not  by  ad- 
verting to  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  may  possibly 
mitigate  or  extinguish  the  evils  with  which  it  is  fraught.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  must,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  make  the 
supposition,  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  actually  operates  in 
its  full  extent,  so  as  to  deprive  the  subject  of  it  of  all  the  consolation 
and  benefit  resulting  from  the  union  of  Christians ;  we  must  suppse 
that  no  asylum  is  left  to  which  he  can  retreat,  no  community  remaining 
where  he  can  hide  his  humiliation-  and  his  shame.  For  that  there  is 
any  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  a  system  which  our 
opponents  are  accustomed  to  stigmatize  as  erroneous,  and  for  the  exbt- 
ence  of  which  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  therefore  they  will  assume  to 
themselves  the  smallest  credit.  Let  us  imagine,  what  Mr.  Kinghom 
will,  probably,  be  among  the  first  to  anticipate,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Baptists  triumphed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  embraced  by  dissentmg 
churches  in  general,  and  that  the  opposite  views  were  retained  only  by 
a  few  individuals ;  let  us  suppose  one  of  the  latter  description  to  possess 
the  zeal,  the  humility,  the  devotion  of  a  Brainerd,  and  that,  on  account 
of  his  being  unable  to  perceive  the  nullity  of  infant  baptism,  he  was 
shut  out  from  every  religious  society  within  his  reach,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  possess  an  elevation  of  character  which  threw  the  virtues 
of  others  into  the  shade ;  would  there  be  no  hardship,  no  injustice  in 
this  case  ?  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  indignation 
to  remark,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  punishment,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of;  for  "  as  he  was  never  in  the  church,  he  could  not 
be  expelled  from  it  ?"  Would  such  cold  and  trivial  subtleties,  were 
they  as  correct  as  they  are  erroneous  j  quell  the  instinctive  cry  of  justice, 
demanding  a  satisfactory  reason  for  placing  the  friend  and  the  enemy 
of  God,  the  devoted  servant  of  Christ  and  the  avowed  despiser  of  the 
great  salvation,  on  the  same  level,  and  comprehending  them  in  one  and 
the  same  sweeping  censure  ?  If  these  characters  are  totally  opposed, 
not  merely  by  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the  vices  of  the  world  and 
the  virtues  it  is  most  prone  to  admire,  but  in  consequence  of  the  pos- 
session by  one  of  the  parties  of  supernatural  and  sanctifying  grace, 
where  is  the  equity  of  confounding  them  together  by  the  interdict  of 
religious  privileges  ?  and  if  the  door  is  opened,  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  admission  into  the  church  of  persons  of  a  character  decidedly  inferior, 
how  can  impartial  justice  be  asserted  to  hold  the  scale,  and  determine 
the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates ; — justice,  whose  office  it  is  to 
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Appreciate  the  rival  claims  of  competitors,  and  to  Impart  to  every  one 
his  due  ?  The  iniquity  of  such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  so  obvious  and 
striking,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  find  our  opponents  exert  their  ingenuity 
to  the  utmost  in  attempting  to  palliate  and  disguise  it,  though  the  issue 
of  their  attempts  is  only  to  plunge  them  deeper  in  perplexity  and  contra- 
diction. 

The  author  of  Terms  of  Communion  had  remarked,  "  that  there 
was  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  present  inquiry  between  the 
refusal  of  a  candidate  and  the  expulsion  of  a  member,  since  nothing 
could  justify  the  former  of  these  measures  which  might  not  be  equally 
alleged  in  vindication  of  the  latter.  Both  amount  to  a  declaration  of  the 
parties  being  unworthy  to  communicate.^'  To  this  Mr.  Kinghora 
replies  by  observing,  that  "  m  one  case  the  party  is  declared  unworthy 
from  moral  delinquency  ;  in  the  other  he  is  not  declared  unworthy^  but 
ttnqucUi/iedJ^  Here  it  is  plainly  conceded  that  Pedobaptists  are  not 
refused  on  a  moral  ground ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  even 
supposing  they  were  acquitted  from  all  blame  in  practising  infant  bap- 
tism, their  exclusion  would  still  be  justifiable.  They  are  not  repelled 
from  the  sacrament,  it  seems,  on  account  of  any  breach  of  duty  of  which 
they  are  guilty ;  for  to  assert  this  would  be  to  contradict  himself,  by 
resting  their  exclusion  on  their  moral  delinquency.  They  incur  the 
forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  church  for  no  fault  whatever ;  and 
whether  they  be  perfectly  free  from  blame  or  not  in  the  adoption  of  an 
unauthorized  rite  is  a  consideration  totally  foreign  to  the  question,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  assigning  the  reasons  for  their 
non-admission.  Let  the  reader  seriously  ponder  this  extraordinary 
concession ;  let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  is  prepared  to  believe,  that, 
in  consistence  with  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  the  most  extensive  forfeiture 
of  religious  immunities  can  be  incurred  without  guilt,  and  the  heaviest 
ecclesiastical  censure  inflicted  on  the  innocent.  He  will .  doubtless 
reject  such  a  supposition  with  unmingled  disgust :  he  will  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  deciding  that  the  error  which  prohibits  a  church  from  recog- 
nising  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  as  a  Christian^  which  Mr. 
Kinghom  expressly  applies  to  infant  baptism,  must  incur  a  high  degree 
of  culpability  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  judgeth  righteous  judgment. 

The  glaring  inconsistency  of  this  whole  statement  with  the  preceding 
assertions  of  the  same  writer  is  palpable  and  obvious.  He  entirely 
concurs  with  Mr.  Booth  in  characterizing  Pedobaptists  as  persons 
"  who  do  not  revere  Christ's  authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  nor 
obey  the  laws  of  his  house."  But  will  he  attempt  to  distinguish  this  charge 
front  that  of  moral  delinquency  ?  Again,  quoting  the  declaration  of  St. 
Paul,  that  ^^  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  adds,  '^  now  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  God 
consists  in  righteousness^  it  must  include  obedience  to  practical  precepts,, 
both  moral  and  positive.*  We  have  an  eminent  instance  of  submission 
to  John's  baptism  being  called  righteousness  by  our  Lord."  But  if  the 
Pedobaptists  are  jusdy  chargeable  with  want  of  righteousness,  and  on 
that  account  are  not  entitled  to  Christian  fellowship,  they  must  certainljr 

*  Baptian  aTerm  of  Conmramon,  p.  40. 
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be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  moral  delinquency.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  deficiency  of  righteousness  involved  in  the  practice  of  infant  bap* 
tism  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  treatment,  the  reasoning  in  the 
above  passage  is  utterly  futile.  By  den3ring  that  they  are  excluded  on 
the.  ground  of  moral  delinquency^  at  the  same  time  that  he  imputes  to 
them  conduct  highly  criminal,  he  has  involved  himself  in  inextricable 
difficulties ;  since,  supposing  it  could  be  proved  to  a  demonstration  that 
they  did  "not  revere  the  authority  of  Christ,"  &c.,  he  has  deprived 
himself  of  the  power  of  urging  it  in  vindication  of  his  system,  by 
protesting  against  the  supposition  of  his  resting  its  operation  on  moral 
considerations.  But  if  no  guilt  is  implied  in  these  charges,  why  are 
they  adduced  1  and  if  there  be,  how  is  that  to  be  distinguished  from 
moral  delinquency  1  He  tells  us  they  are  not  unworthy,  but  only  rfw- 
qualified ;  whence  it  follows,  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  may  be  worthy 
of  "communion  who  "does  not  revere  the  authority  of  Christ;"  nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  dispute  his  title,  Were  he  but  qualified. 

In  adopting  this  system,  he  professes  to  obey  the  directions  and  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Legislator,  whom  he  affirms  not  to 
have  received  the  unbaptized  into  the  gospel  dispensation.  If  this 
profession  is  sincere,  he  surely  will  not  deny  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
proceed  oil  the  same  grounds,  and  act  from  the  same  motive,  with  the 
great  Head  of  the  church. 

But  when,  by  refusing  to  admit  them  into  the  Christian  dispensation^ 
he  virtually  declares  them  disqualified,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  thia 
writer,  is  it  under  the  character  of  innocent  persons,  or  of  delinquents  t 
Will  he  affirm  that  the  benefits  of  that  economy  are  withheld  from  any 
who  have,  by  no  act,  deserved  that  privation?  Is  the  sentence  by 
which  their  disqualification  is  incurred  capricious  and  arbitrary,  or  is 
it  merited  ?  To  say  it  is  not  would  be  impious ;  and  to  affirm  that  it 
t^  is  to  contradict  himself,  by  founding  it,  afler  all,  on  moral  considera> 
tions,  or,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent,  on  "  moral  delinquency." 

The  distinction,  then,  which  he  has  attempted  to  establish  between 
being  unworthy  and  being  disqualified  is  perfectly  nugatory ;  and  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  though  they  may  not  be  unworthy  in 
other  respects,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  such,  on  account  of  that 
particular  instance  of  disobedience  for  which  they  are  disqualified. 
Their  disobedience  places  them  on  a  footing  wilh  other  classes  of 
delinquents,  by  shutting  them  out  from  the  communion  of  saints.  They 
incur  the  same  forfeiture,  and  for  the  same  general  reason,  want  of 
practical  compliance  with  the  will  of  Christ.  They  are  defective,  to 
use  this  author's  own  language,  in  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  though  they  possess  faith,  they  fail  in  exhibiting  obedience. 

The  objections  formerly  urged  against  this  system  consequently 
return  in  their  full  force.  Since  the* exclusion  of  Pedobaptists  must, 
after  every  possible  evasion,  be  founded  on  their  supposed  demerits, 
if  these  are  necessarily  and  intrinsically  equal  to  the  moral  imperfections 
which  are  tolerated  in  Baptist  societies,  it  is  just.  If  among  the 
millions  who  have  practised  infant  baptism,  the  most  eminent  saini 
whom  past  ages  have  produced  is  to  be  considered  as  more  criminal  on 
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that  account  than  the  crowd  of  imperfect  Christians  whom  we  admit 
without  scruple  into  our  churches,  the  charge  of  injustice  must  be 
relinquished.  Unless  this  can  be  sustained,  it  remains  undiminished 
and  unimpaired. 

The  method  by  which  Mr.  Kinghom  attemptis  to  parry  this  reascming 
is  a  recurrence  to  his  old  sophism,  which  consists  of  confounding  toge- 
ther things  totally  distinct,  namely,  a  refusal  to  partake  in  objectionable 
rites,  with  the  exclusion  of  such  as  embrace  them  from  our  communion. 
li.ere  he  takes  occasion  to  affirm  that  the  same  objection  may  be  made 
to  our  secession  from  the  Romish  as  from  the  established  church.* 

Did  we  repel  men  of  unquestionable  piety  on  account  of  their  avowed 
attachment  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  ^ct  or  party,  there  would  be  a  pro- 
priety in  identifying  our  practice  with  that  of  our  opponents ;  for  in 
that  case  we  should  both  act  on  the  same  principle.  But  in  refusing  to 
join  in  a  communion,  accompanied  by  appendages  which  we  conscien 
tiously  disapprove,  we  proceed  on  a  totally  different  ground.  We  recede 
just  as  far  as  a  moral  necessity  dictates,  and  no  farther.  Nor  is  it  true, 
as  this  writer  asserts,  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  implies  as  severe  a 
censure  on  the  societies  from  which  we  dissent,  as  the  practice  which 
we  are  opposing  inflicts  on  Pedobaptists.  He  who  conceives  that  the 
posture  of  kneeling  is  an  unauthorized  innovation  on  the  primitive  mode 
of  celebrating  the  Eucharist  must  necessarily  dissent  from  the  church 
which  prescribes  it :  but  will  it  be  affirmed  that  his  doing  so  implies  a 
conviction  that  the  adherents  to  that  rite  are  universally  disqualified  for 
fellowship,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  acknowledged  Christians,  or 
that  they  are  so  deficient  in  the  righteousness  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  consists,  as  to  invalidate  their  profession,  and  exclude  them  from 
the  Christian  dispensation  ?  But  these  are  the  charges  urged  against 
the  Pedobaptists.  Let  the  smallest  error  imaginable  be  so  incorporated 
with  the  terms  of  communion,  that  an  explicit  assent  td  it  is  implied  in 
that  act ;  and  he  who  discerns  it  to  be  an  error  must,  if  he  is  conscien- 
tious, dissent,  aiffl  establish  a  separate  communion :  but  are  there  any 
prepared  to  assert  that  this  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  repel  the 
person  who  embraces  it  from  the  Lord's  table?  I  am  weary  and 
ashamed  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  reader's  atten- 
tion with  the  exposure  of  such  obvious  fallacies.  Suffice  it  to  remark, 
once  for  all,  that  our  dissent  from  the  establishment  is  founded  on  the 
necessity  of  departing  from  a  communion  to  which  certain  comiptiohs, 
in  our  apprehension,  inseparably  adhere ;  while  we  welcome  the  pious 
part  of  that  community  to  that  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  which  we 
deem  unexceptionable.     We  recede  from  their  communion  from  neces- 

*  **  The  imposition  of  rites,**  SAys  Mr.  KiDghom,  "  which  C^irist  Ims  not  commanded,  and  the  com- 
bination of  those  sentiments  with  ihe  stractureftf  the  church,  which  we  think  injurious  to  its  nature 
and  contrary  to  the  will  uf  the  Lord,  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  establish  a  separate  cont' 
munum.  Here  the  fact  is  that  we  rseLparselves  called  upon  to  say,  that  we  can  have  no  fellowsbii^ 
with  them  in  communion  at  the  Lorft  table.  On  this  ground  it  would  be  a  very  eiisy  thing  to  repre- 
sent the  conduct  of  Protestants  and  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  the  same  dark  colouring  as  Mr.  Hall 
baa  applied  to  the  strict  Baptists.  Let  a  man  of  talent  exclaim  against  them  for  departing  from  the 
true  church,  and  represent  their  conduct  in  establishing  a  communion  of  their  own  as  declaring  in  the 
stTongest  %in  that  they  deem  others  unworthy  of  their  society,  and  that  in  so  doing  they  pronQODcac 
tho  sentence  of  expulsion,  &^c.,  and  he  will  do  no  more  than  Mr.  Hall  has  done  in  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  his  reasoning.*'^£aptMm  a  Term  o/"  Commumon,  p.  63. 
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sity,  but  we  feel  no  scruple  in  admitting  them  to  ours;  while  om  strict 
brethren  reject  them,  as  well  as  every  other  description  of  Pedobaptiats, 
altogether.  On  him  who  has  not  discernment  to  perceive,  or  candour 
to  acknowledge,  the  difference  between  these  methods  of  proceeding,  all 
further  reasoning  would  be  wasted. 

One  more  evasion  must  be  noticed  before  we  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject.  ^^  The  Pedobaptists  are  represented  as  chargeable  with  nothing 
more  than  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  a  positive  institute.  But 
this,  it  is  observed,  is  not  the  question  before  us :  the  present  contro- 
versy relates  to  the  institute  itself.  It  is  not  whether  the  members  of 
a  church  have  fully  and  properly  conceived  the  nature  of  the  institute 
to  which  they  have  submitted.  }f  this  were  the  case,  we  might  be 
represented  as  expelling  the  ignorant  and  the  weak,  instead  of  instructs 
ing  and  encouraging  them.  But  it  is,  whether  an  institute  delivered  by 
Christ  is  to  be  maintained,  or  to  be  given  up."* 

To  this  I  reply,  The  advocates  of  infant  baptism  are  either  sincerely 
of  opinion  that  the  rite  in  question  ought  to  be  extended  to  infants,  or 
they  are  guilty  of  prevarication.  If  there  be  any  of  the  last  descrip- 
tion to  be  found,  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  for,  supposing 
their  character  ascertained,  they  have  never  been  contemplated  as  proper 
objects  of  toleration.  With  respect  to  the  former,  who  sincerely  believe 
it  was  the  intention  of  our  Lord  to  extend  the  rite  of  baptism  to  the 
infant  seed  of  believers,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  act  otherwise  than 
they  do  ?  With  what  then  are  they  chargeable,  except  with  a  miscon* 
ception  of  a  positive  institute  ?  And  if  we  are  not  to  repel  the  ignorant 
and  the  weak,  we  must  either  affirm  that  they  are  not  ignorant  in  this 
particular,  and  thus  accuse  them,  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  wilful 
prevarication,  or  we  must  tolerate  them.  Though  we  are  far  from 
insinuating  that  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are  in  general  either  ignorant 
or  weak,  yet  as  ignorance  and  weakness  are  undoubtedly  adequate  to 
the  production  of  any  misconception,  on  the  subject  of  religion  not  fun- 
damental, they  will  consequently  account  for  the  error^which  has  given 
birth  to  infant  baptism ;  and  just  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ascribed 
to  this  source,  its  abetters  are,  by  our  author's  concession,  objects  of 
forbearance.  And  since  there  is  no  medium,  but  all  Pedobaptists,  how- 
ever discerning  in  other  respects,  must  either  be  supposed  ignorant  in 
this  particular,  or  to  prevaricate,  forbearance  must  be  extended  to  as 
many  of  them  as  are  deemed  sincere ;  beyond  which  we  are  as  unwill- 
ing to  extend  it  as  he  is.  While  they  entertain  their  present  views  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  they  must  either  administer  it  to  infants,  or 
violate  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  therefore,  if  they  are  chargeable 
with  any  thing  more  than  a  misconception,  the  matter  of  that  charge 
must  be  deduced  from  their  acting  like  upright  men;  an  accusation 
which  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  will  proceed  from  none 
but  strict  Baptists. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  head  is,  that  the  priva- 
tion of  communion  is  an  evil  exactly  proportioned  to  the  value  of  that 
benefit ;  that  as  far  as  the  tendency  of  the  exclusive  system  is  con- 
*  Baptism  a  Tenn  of  Oonumintoii,  p.  W. 
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tseraed,  and  to  the  utmost  power  of  its  abetters^  the  evU  is  extended  to 
every  denomination  except  one ;  that  it  is  either  inflicted  on  account  of 
moral  delinquency  or  is  utterly  unmerited  ;  since,  if  that  ground  be  relin^ 
quished,  their  exclusion  must  be  asserted  to  be  just,  even  supposing 
them  perfectly  innocent ;  that  whatever  blame  may  be  imputed  bears 
no  proportion  to  that  which  incurs  the  forfeiture  of  the  same  privilege 
in  other  instances ;  nor  to  the  faults  and  imperfections  which  are  daily 
tolerated  without  scruple;  and,  finally,  since  the  practice  which  is 
treated  with  so  much  severity  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  misconcep" 
iion  of  the  nature  of  a  positive  institute,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  ignorance  or  weakness  in  that  particular,  to  make  it  the  pretext  of 
expulsion  or  excommunication  is  repugnant  to  the  maxims  even  of  our 
opponents. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  Contrariety  of  the  Maxims  and  Sentiments  of  the  Advocates  of 
Strict  Communion  to  those  which  prevailed  in  the  early  Ages;  in 
which  the  Innovation  imputed  to  them  by  the  Author  is  vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Misrepresentation. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  true  state  of  the  question,  as  it  respects 
the  practice  of  Christian  antiquity,  it  may  be  convenient  to  distribute  it 
into  three  periods ;  the  first  including  the  time  during  which  correct 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  baptism  universally  prevailed ;  the  second 
that  in  which  a  gradual  transition  was  made  from  the  practice  of  adult 
to  that  of  infant  baptism ;  the  third  the  period  in  which  the  latter  ob- 
tained a  general  and  almost  undisputed  ascendency. 

On  the  first  of  these  periods  little  need  be  said.  Where  there  are 
no  dissimilar  elements,  there  can  be  no  mixture ;  and  therefore  to  affirm 
that  the  practice  we  are  contending  for  was  unknown  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Christian  church  is  little  more  than  an  identical  proposition. 
While  no  demur  or  dispute  subsisted  respecting  either  the  form  or  the 
application  of  the  baptismal  rite,  a  punctual  compliance  with  it  was 
expected  and  enforced  by  the  presidents  of  Christian  societies,  for  pre 
cisely  the  same  reason  which  suggested  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding 
to  the  apostles.  It  was  a  part  of  the  will  of  Christ,  in  the  interprtia- 
tion  of  which  no  division  of  opinions  subsisted  among  the  faithful.  The 
next  period  is  that  during  which  an  innovation  was  gradually  introduced 
by  extending  the  ceremony  in  question  to  infants — a  period  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  third  unto  the  close  of  the  fourth,  probably 
comprehended  the  space  of  two  centuries.  Supposing  the  modem 
practice  to  have  been  first  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  which  corresponds  to  the  time  at 
which  it  is  distinctly  noticed  by  Tertullian,  the  first  writer  who  expli- 
citly mentions  it,  we  cannot  suppose  a  shorter  space  was  requisite  to 
procure  it  that  complete  establishment  and  ascendency  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  the  time  of  St  Austin.    During  that  long  interval,  there  mu«l 
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have  been  some  who  still  adhered  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  others 
who  favoured  and  adopted  the  more  recent  innovations ;  there  must,  in 
other  words,  have  been  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  contemporary  with 
each  other.  What  became  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  church  which 
refused  to  adopt  the  baptism  of  infants  ?  Did  they  separate  from  their 
brethren  in  order  to  form  distinct  and  exclusive  societies  1  Of  this  not 
the  faintest  trace  or  vestige  is  to  be  found  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
the  supposition  is  completely  confuted  by  the  Concurrent  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  to  the  universal  incorporation  of  orthodox  Christians 
into  one  grand  community.  We  challenge  our  opponents  to  produce 
the  shadow  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  during  that  long  tract 
of  time  of  a  single  society  of  which  adult  baptism  was  die  distinguish- 
ing characteristic.  Tertullian,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  first  who  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  adverts  to  the  contrary  practice :  and  as  he 
expresses  disapprobation  of  it  at  the  same  time,  without  the  remotest 
intimation  of  the  propriety  of  making  it  the  ground  of  separation,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  form  one  instance  of  the  practice  of  mixed  com- 
munion ;  and  unless  we  are  disposed  to  assert  that  the  modern  innova- 
tion in  the  rite  of  baptism  supplanted  the  original  ordinsmce  at  once, 
multitudes  must  have  been  in  precisely  the  same  situation.  We  well 
know,  that  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  did  secede  from  the  ortho- 
dox Catholic  church,  but  we  are  equally  certain  that  he  was  moved  to 
this  measure,  not  by  his  disapprobation  of  infant  baptism,  but  solely 
by  his  attachment  to  the  Montanists. 

We,  therefore,  offer  our  opponents  the  alternative  either  of  affirming 
that  the  transition  from  the  primitive  to  the  modem  usage  was  sudden 
and  instantaneous,  in  opposition  to  all  that  observation  suggests  re- 
specting the  operations  of  mind,  or  of  acknowledging  that  for  two  cen- 
turies the  predecessors  of  the  present  Baptists  unanimously  approved 
and  practised  a  mixed  communion — a  communion  in  which  Baptists 
and  Pedobaptists  united  in  the  same  societies. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  system  we  are  advocating,  instead  of  being, 
as  Booth  and  KInghom  assert,  a  '^  modem  invention,"  was  introduced 
as  early  as  it  was  possible — as  early  as  the  dissimilar  materials  ex- 
isted of  which  the  combination  under  discussion  is  formed.  It  is 
evident  that  no  sooner  did  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism arise  than  the  system  of  forbearance  recommended  itself  at  once 
to  ^11  who  adhered  to  the  sentiments  of  the  modern  Baptists  throughout 
every  part  of  the  world ;  and  that  it  is  the  opposite  principle  which 
has  to*  contend  with  all  the  odium  and  suspicion  attached  to  recent 
innovations. 

When  we  descend  to  the  third  period  we  are  presented  with  a  new 
scene.  After  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  firmly  established,  and 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  few  traces  of  the  ordinance  in  its  primi- 
tive state  are  to  be  discerned.  Many  of  the  Waldeuses,  however,  are 
judged  with  great  appearance  of  evidence  to  have  held  opinions  on  that 
subject  coincident  with  those  by  which  we,  as  a  denomination,  are  dis- 
tinguished. By  their  persecutors  of  the  Romish  community  they  are 
usually  stigmatized  and  reproached  for  holding  the  Anabaptist  heresy ; 
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While  it  appears,  on  the  contralyi  that  there  were  not  wanting  some 
aniong  them  who  practised  the  baptism  of  infants.*  These  opposite 
statements,  exhibited  with  equal  confidence  on  this  obscure  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  are  best  reconciled  and  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing them  divided  in  their  sentiments  on  that  particular.  No  indica- 
tion, however,  is  discoverable  of  a  rupture  in  external  communion  having 
occurred  on  that  account  \  and  from  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining the  separate  existence  of  Baptist  societies  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  necessary  inference 
is,  either  that  there  were  none  during  that  interval  who  adhered  to  the 
primitive  institute,  or,  as  is  far  more  probable,  that  they  were  mingled 
and  incorporated  with  persons  of  another  persuasion. 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  fathers  of 
the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
church-fellowship,  are  urged  to  no  purpose  whatever,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  no  mixed  communion,  no  association  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  adult  with  the  patrons  of  pedobaptism  known  in  those  ages ; 
a  supposition  which  is  at  direct  variance  with  facts.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
difficult  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  that  combination  of  testimo- 
nies which  the  writings  of  the  fathers  supply  in  favour  of  the  essential 
connexion  of  the  two  ordinances.  The  scanty  writings  which  remain 
of  the  authors  of  the  second  century  afford  no  decisive  indication  of  the 
existence  of  infant  baptism  in  the  period  in  which  they  flourished :  and 
during  the  third  the  few  authors  whose  Works  have  descended  to  us 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  Tertullian,  to  have  imbibed  the  Pedobap- 
tist  persuasion.  It  was  natural  for  the  first  class  of  these  fathers,  who 
lived  at  a  time  when  no  doubt  or  dispute  had  arisen  on  the  subject,  to 
insist  on  a  compliance  with  that  ordinance  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
second,  who  extended  baptism  to  infants,  and  considered  it  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  regeneration,  to  pursue  another  course. 

That  there  was  a  mixture  of  persons  of  different  persuasions  in  Chris- 
tian societies  during  the  period  to  which  we  have  adverted  appears  to 
be  an  unquestionable  fact ;  but  in  what  manner  those  who  adhered  to 
the  primitive  institution  reasoned  on  the  subject,  as  they  have  left  no 
writings  behind  them,  or  none  which  touch  on  this  subject,  must  be  left 
to  conjecture.  Whether  they  defended  their  conduct  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  with  ourselves,  or  whether  they  considered  pedobap- 
tism as  not  so  properly  nullifying  as  corrupting  or  enfeebling  a  Chri^an 
ordinance,  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  the  practice  which  is  stigmatized  as  modern  existed  as  early  as  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  arose. 

In  my  former  treatise  I  had  remarked,  "that  the  decision  of  Christian 
writers  that  baptism,  in  some  form  or  other,  must  necessarily  precede 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  supposing  it  ever  so  unanimous,  affords 
but  a  feeble  proof,  .since  it  assumes  for  its  basis  the  impossibility  of  the 

*  See  77tc  History  of  the  Baptists^  by  Mr.  lyimey,  in  which  this  anbjecl  is  discussed  with  nrncli 
care  and  impartiality.  To  those  who  wish  for  information  respecting  many  curious  and  important 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  Baptist  opinions,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  th«- 
perusal  of  that  valuable  work ;  for  which  the  public  at  large,  and  our  own  denomination  in  partKUlar, 
are  much  indebted  to  the  pious  and  laborious  author. 
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universal  prevalence  of  error.'*  The  4ruth  of  this  assertion  is  almost 
self-evident ;  for  if  it  be  possible  for  error  to  prevail  universally,  what 
should  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  doing  so  in  this  particular  instance! 
^^  No,"  says  our  author,  "  it  assumes  a  very  different  principle ;  that  the 
human  mind  in  all  its  wanderings  never  took  this  direction  before."* 
But  what  is  the  difference  between  affirming  that  the  opinion  which 
separates  the  title  to  conmiunion  from  baptism  was  unknown  until  it 
was  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  mixed  communion,  and  asserting  "that 
the  human  mind  never  took  this  direction  before  ?"  Are  they  any  thing 
more  than  two  different  modes  of  expressing  the  same  proposition  ?  To 
say  then  that  the  argument  in  question  assumes  for  its  basis  '*  that  the 
human  mind  never  took  this  direction  before,"  is  to  say  that  it  assumes 
to  itself  a  method  of  reasoning  most  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
however  familiar  with  this  writer. 

He  feels  very  indignant  at  my  affirming  that  the  right  of  excluding 
persons  of  unquestionable  worth  and  piety  was  never  claimed  by  anti- 
quity. In  opposition  to  this  he  adduces  the  example  of  Cyprian,  who 
insisted  on  ^e  rebaptization  of  heretics  and  schismatics  previous  to 
their  reception  into  the  body  of  the  faithful.  If  it  be  considered,  how- 
ever, in  what  light  heretics  and  schismatics  were  contemplated  by  that 
celebrated  father,  the  objection  vanishes ;  since  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  their  preceding  profession  of  Christianity  was  considered  by 
him  as  a  mere  nullity,  their  faith  fundamentally  erroneous,  the  privileges 
they  supposed  themselves  to  possess  a  vain  illusion,  and  the  entire 
system  of  their  religion  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  find 
him  everywhere  exerting  his  utmost  powers  of  language,  which  were 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  in  stigmatizing  their  character  and  de- 
grading their  pretensions.  Having  little  taste  for  quotation,  the  following 
passages  may  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  under  what  opprobrious 
colours  he  was  accustomed  to  represent  that  description  of  professors. 
It  is  proper  just  to  premise,  that  on  their  manifesting  a  disposition  to 
return  to  the  Catholic  church,  while  Cyprian  contended  for  the  necessity 
of  their  being  rebaptized  before  they  were  admitted,  his  opponent,  Ste- 
phen, insisted  on  the  sufficiency  of  recantation,  accompanied  with  the 
imposition  of  hands,!  without  reiterating  a  rite  which  he  concluded  could 
not  be  repeated'  without  profanation.  The  latter  opinion,  in  spite  of 
the  high  authority  of  the  African  father,  being  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  Ijice,  became  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the  opposite 
tenet  was  finally  denounced  as  heresy.  But  to  return  to  Cyprian : — 
"  We,"  said  he,  "  affirm,"  referring  to  the  Novatians,  who  were  esteemed 
schismatics,  ^*  that  those  who  come  to  us  are  not  rebaptized,  but  bap- 
tized. For  neither  do  they  receive  any  thing  where  there  is  nothing ; 
but  they  come  to  •  us  that  they  may  receive  here  where  all  grace  and 
truth  is."|  After  stigmatizing  the  baptism  of  schismatics  as  "  a  filthy 
and  profane  dipping,"  he  complains  that  certain  of  his  colleagues  **  did 
not  consider  that  it  was  written,  He  who  is  baptized  by  the  dead,  what 
profit  does  he  derive  from  his  washing  ?  But  it  is  manifest  that  they 
who  are  not  in  the  church  are  numbered  among  the  dead,  and  cannot 

*  Baptinn  a  Term  at  Commiuiittn,  p.  14S. 
tCypitoiii^£pi8tol»,p.210.   Osoott,  aimo  1683.  ^Ibid.p.lM. 
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possibly  be  quickened  by  him  who  is  not  alive  ;  since  there  is  one  only 
church,  which,  having  obtained  the  grace  of  eternal  life,  both  lives  for 
ever  and  quickens  the  people  of  God."* 

Speaking  of  heretics,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  such  as,  having 
been  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  fell  into  heresy  for  a  time,  but 
were  afterward  recovered,  and  such  as  sprang  originally  from  them. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  he  says,  ^^  If  he  who  comes  from  the  heretics 
has  not  been  before  baptized  in  the  church,  but  comes  entirely  alien  and 
profane,  he  is  to  be  baptized  that  he  may  become  a  sheep,  because  the 
only  holy  water  which  can  make  sheep  is  in  the  church."  In  another 
epistle  we  find  him  reasoning  in  the  following  manner : — "  The  very 
interrogation,"  he  says,  "  which  takes  place  in  baptism  bears  witness  to 
the  truth.  Dost  thou  believe  in  eternal  life  and  the  remission  of  sins 
by  the  holy  church  1  We  mean  by  it  that  the  remission  of  sins  is  given 
only  in  the  church ;  but  among  heretics,  where  the  church  is  not,  sins 
cannot  be  remitted.  Let  them,  therefore,  who  plead  for  heretics  (that 
is,  for  then:  admission  into  the  church  without  rebaptizing)  either  alter 
the  interrogation  or  vindicate  the  truth,  unless  they  are  disposed  to 
give  the  appellation  of  the  church  to  those  whom  they  assert  to  possess 
true  baptism."! 

His  epistles  are  full  of  similar  sentiments.  What  resemblance,  let 
me  ask,  are  they  perceived  to  bear  to  the  principles  on  which  strict 
communion  is  founded ;  or  who  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  affirm  that  the 
example  of  Cyprian,  in  rejecting  the  communion  of  .persons  whom  he 
esteemed  spiritually  dead,  and  incapacitated  for  receiving  the  remission 
of  sins,  affords  the  least  countenance  for  treating  in  a  similar  manner 
such  as  are  acknowledged  to  possess  the  most  eminent  and  exalted 
piety?  "True,"  Mr.  Kinghorn  replies,  "but  when  they  requested 
admission  into  the  Catholic  orthodox  church,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
heretics  or  schismatics,  since  they  lefl  the  societies  where  heresy  was 
professed,  acknowledged  then:  former  error,  and  requested  to  be 
numbered  with  the  orthodox.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Cyprian 
insisted  on  their  being  rebaptized."|  But  why  did  he  insist  upon  it  ? 
He  tells  us  himself,  it  was  because  "  they  had  received  nothing,  they 
were  baptized  by  the  dead  ;"  they  wanted  "  that  holy  water  peculiar  to 
the  church  which  alone  can  vivify :"  and  their  pretended  baptism,  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  their  profane  dipping,"  was  necessarily  unaccom- 
panied with  the  remission  of  sins.  In  short,  however  well  they  might 
be  disposed  and  prepared,  on  the  apphcation  of  due  means,  for  the 
reception  of  the  highest  benefits,  they  were,  as  yet,  in  his  estimation, 
in  a  state  of  unregeneracy.  Hence  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  perti- 
nence and  correctness  of  the  subsequent  remark : — "  Their  interest  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant,"  says  Mr.  Kinghorn,  "  was  not 
doubted,  yet  theur  right  to  the  Lord's  Supper  was  doubted,  because  the 
validity  of  their  baptism  was  questioned."^  "  Their  interest  in  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  was  not  doubted,^  although  Cyprian  declares 
his  conviction,  that  they  had  received  nothing,  that  their  baptism  was  a 
nullity,  that  they  wanted  the  only  water  which  could  quicken,  and  that, 

*  Cypriani  Epislole,  p.  194.  t  Ibid. 

X  Baptism  a'^«nn  of  CkHBrnunlfflSyp.  1S8.  ^  Ibid.  p.  154. 
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instead  of  it,  they  had  received  only  a  ^  sordid  and  profane  dipping, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  accompanied  with  the  remission  of  sins.^ 

The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  which  of  us  is  justly 
chargeable  with  ^'  taking  the  present  state  of  opinion,  and  of  applying 
it  to  former  ages,''  when  he  perceives  that  my  opponent  is  so  possessed 
with  these  ideas  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  contemplating  the  senti- 
ments of  Cyprian  through  the  right  medium.  He  entirely  forgets  the 
importance  he  attached  to  baptism  as  a  regenerating  ordinance,  and 
his  denial  tliat  the  persons  of  v^hom  he  was  treating  had  received  it ; 
which,  combined  together,  must  necessarily  have  placed  them,  in  his 
estimation,  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the  situation  in  which  pious 
Pedobaptists  are  at  present  considered. 

His  opponent,  Stephen,  contended  for  the  propriety  of  receivinj^ 
them  widiout  a  repetition  of  that  rite,  because  he  already  conceived 
it  had  been  truly  and  solidly  performed ;  this  Cyprian  denied,  and  the 
only  question  in  debate  respected  the  validity  of  a  ceremony  which 
both  equally  esteemed  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  regeneration. 
Upon  die  principles  common  to  both,  the  African  father  reasoned  with 
most  consistency :  for  how  could  heretics  and  schismatics,  who  were 
acknowledged  to  be  spiritually  dead,  communicate  life  by  the  perform- 
ance of  a  ceremony  ?  and  how  totally  incongruous  to  suppose  every 
part  of  their  religious  service  devoid  of  vitality  and  force  except  their 
baptism,  by  which,  as  Cyprian  continually  urges,  they  were  supposed 
to  confer  that  renovating  spirit  which,  in  every  other  instance,  they 
were  denied  to  possess.  But  whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  merits  of  this  controversy,  nothing  can  be  more  impertinent  to  the 
question  at  issue  between  ray  opponent  and  myself,  which  is  simply, 
whether  the  refusal  to  admit  persons  of  unquestioned  piety  into  the 
church  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  fathers.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
alleges  the  example  of  Cyprian,  who  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
rebaptizing  such  as  had  been  already  reclaimed  from  heresy  and  schisnu 
Now,  if  Cyprian's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  baptism  had  been  the  same, 
or  in  any  degree  similar  to  those  which  are  at  present  entertained,  the 
objection  would  have  been  forcible ;  but  when  we  learn  from  his  own 
mouth  that  his  demand  was  founded  on  their  not  having  been  ^  quick- 
ened," on  their  wanting  "the  water  of  life,"  on  their  not  having 
approached  the  fountain  of  renovation  and  pardon;  in  a  word,  on 
their  still  remaining  unregenerate ;  what  can  be  conceived  more  futile 
than  to  adduce  his  authority  for  refusing  a  class  of  persons  to  whom, 
it  is  acknowledged,  none  of  these  objections  apply?  Let  us  first  insist 
on  the  admission  of  those  whom  we  believe  to  be  destitute  of  regene- 
ration and  pardon,  and  we  must  dispose  of  the  authority  of  Cyprian  as 
we  can ;  but,  till  that  is  the  case,  however  we  differ  from  him  in  its 
application,  we  act  on  one  and  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  Kinghorn  is  very  anxious  to  prevent  his  readers  from  being  led 
to  suppose,  from  certain  passages  I  had  quoted,  that  Cyprian  was  a 
friend  to  mixed  communion.  If  he  means  by  this  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  into  the  church  such  as  were,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged 
to  be  unbaptized,  his  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct;  nothing  was 
more  rempte  from  my  intention  than  to  insinuate  the  contrary.    But  if 
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it  is  his  intention  to  affinn  that  Cyprian  was  averse  to  the  mixture  of 
Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  at  the  Lord's  table,  he  must  be  supposed  to 
assert  that  there  were  none  in  his  communion  who  adhered  to  what  we 
conceive  the  primitive  institute ;  and,  considering  the  extensive  influence 
which  he  derived  from  his  station  as  metropolitan  of  Africa,  and  the 
celebrity  of  his  character ;  this  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  it 
had  totally  disappeared  from  that  province  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  third  century ;  a  dangerous  concession,  as  well  as  a  most  improb- 
able supposition.  It  is  to  suppose  that  a  corruption  (as  we  must 
necessarily  deem  it)  of  a  Christian  ordinance,  the  explicit  mention  of 
which  first  occurs  but  fifty  years  before,  had  already  spread  with  such 
rapidity  through  Africa  as  to  efface  every  trace  and  relic  of  the  primi- 
tive practice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  the  important  advantage 
which  such  a  concession  would  yield  in  the  controversy  with  Pedo- 
baptists. The  truth  is,  that  unless  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  had  already  totally  supplanted  the  original  ordinance 
throughout  the  Catholic  church,  Cyprian  must  be  allowed  to  have  patron- 
ised mixed  communion  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
countenanced  at  present  by  our  Pedobaptist  brethren. 

This  may  suffice  to  rescue  me  from  the  charge  of  misrepresenting 
the  sentiments  of  Cyprian ;  an  accusation  which  excited  so  much  sur- 
prise, that  I  determined  to  reperuse  the  epistles  of  that  celebrated 
writer ;  but  after  carefully  reading  every  line,  I  must  solemnly  declare 
that  I  feel  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  shadow  of  ground  for  this  impu- 
tation. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  sentiments  of  Cyprian  only  that  I  am  charged 
with  misrepresenting ;  the  Donatists,  it  is  affirmed,  proceeded  on  the 
same  views,  when  they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  rebaptizing  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  church.  "  They  acted,"  he  says,  "  exactly 
on  the  same  principle  which  Mr.  Hall  reprobates."  That  principle,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  is  the  propriety,  not  of  baptizing  such  as  have 
been  induced  through  misconception  to  neglect  the  valid  performance 
of  that  rite,  which  is  our  uniform  practice,  but  the  exclusion  of  those 
against  whom  nothing  is  alleged  besides  the  invalidity  of  their  baptism. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  ground  on  which  the  Donatists 
proceeded.  They  conceived  the  whole  Christian  world  contaminated 
by  their  communion  with  the  African  traditors  ;*  that  they  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  deep  and  deadly  corruption,  and  so  far  were  they  from 
founding  the  separation  on  the  insufficiency  of  their  baptism,  that  they 
inferred  its  invalidity  solely  from  the  mortal  contagion  they  were  deemed 
to  have  contracted,  and  from  the  abominations  they  were  supposed  to 
tolerate,  t  They  considered  the  church  of  Christ,  as  far  as  the 
Catholic  societies  were  concerned,  as  extinct;  and  on  that  account 
were  vehemently  urged  by  St.  Austin  to  reconcile  their  hypothesis  with 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  "  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed."     But  will  any  Pedobaptist  be  found  so  absurd  as  to 

•  Those  who  delivered  up  the  sacred  writings. 

t  "  Dicit  enimParmenianus,  hinc  probari  consceleratum  fUisse  orbem  terraram  criminlbu9  tradi- 
tionis,  et  aliorum  sacrilegiorum :  quia  cum  multa  alia  fuerint  tempore  persecutionis  admissa,  nulla 
psopterea  &cta  est  in  ipsis  proviuciii  separatio  populorum."— Con^a  Epistolam  PamunieaUf 
Muguttmi,  lib.  L 
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press  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  with  a  similar  argument? 
And  will  it,  after  this,  be  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  Donatists,  in 
refusing  to  admit  the  baptism  of  men  whom  they  viewed  as  plunged  in 
a  state  of  hopeless  degeneracy,  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  conduct 
of  those  who  repel  such  as  they  affect  to  regard  as  the  most  excellent 
of  the  earth  ? 

This  writer  is  highly  offended  with  my  presuming  to  express  a  con* 
viction  that  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  have  violated  more 
maxims  of  antiquity  than  any  other  sect  upon  record.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  carried  their  deviation  in  one  particular  is  already 
sufficiently  obvious*  Mr.  Kinghom  was  challenged  to  produce  an 
instance  of  an  ancient  father  who  contended  for  the  right  of  repelling 
a  genuine  Christian  from  the  Eucharist.  He  adduced  the  example  of 
Cyprian,  and  of  the  Donatists ;  and  by  this  time  we  presume  the  intel- 
ligent reader  is  at  no  loss  to  perceive  how  completely  these  instances 
have  failed. 

A  writer  of  his  undisputed  learning  would,  doubtless,  select  the 
strongest  *case  ;  we  may  therefore,  until  he  fortifies  his  positions  better, 
venture  without  hesitation  to  enumerate,  among  other  deviations,  the 
pretended  right  of  excluding  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
Christians.  In  ancient  times  the  limits  of  communion  were  supposed 
to  be  coextensive  with  those  of  visible  Christianity,  and  none  excluded 
from  the  Catholic  church  but  those  whom  that  church  deemed  heretics 
or  schismatics.  Our  opponents  proceed  on  an  opposite  principle ;  they 
exclude  myriads  whom  they  would  not  dare  to  stigmatize  with  either 
appellation.  In  ancient  times  the  necessity  of  baptism  as  a  qualification 
for  communion  was  avowedly  and  uniformly  founded  on  its  supposed 
essential  connexion  with  salvation ;  our  opponents  have  totally  relin- 
quished that  ground,  yet  still  assert,  with  equal  vehemence,  the  same 
necessity,  and  absurdly  urge  the  shadow,  or  rather  the  skeleton  of 
ancient  precedent,  after  they  had  disembowelled  it,  and  divested  it  of  its 
very  soul  and  spirit.  In  ancient  times  the  whole  mass  of  human  popu- 
lation was  distributed  into  two  classes,  the  church  and  the  world ;  all 
who  were  deemed  incapable  of  admission  to  the  first  were  considered 
as  belonging  to*  the  last  of  these. 

The  advocates  of  strict  communion  have  invented  a  new  classifica- 
tion, a  division  of  mankind  into  the  world,  the  church,  by  which  they 
mean  themselves,  and  an  immense  body  of  pious  Pedobaptists,  who 
are  comprised  in  neither  of  the  preceding  classes,  their  charity  forbid- 
ding them  to  place  them  with  the  former,  and  their  peculiar  principles 
with  the  latter.  Were  they  to  assign  them  to  the  world,  they  would  at 
once  declare  them  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation ;  were  they  to  acknow- 
ledge them  a  part  of  the  church,  they  would  convict  themselves  of  the 
crime  of  schism,  in  repelling  them  from  communion.  In  attempting  to 
designate  this  class  of  Christians,  compared  to  which  their  numbers 
dwindle  into  impalpable  insignificance,  they  are  reduced  to  the  utmost 
perplexity.  On  the  one  hand,  they  contend  that. they  are  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  disciples ;  on  the  other,  they  loudly  proclaim  the 
confidence  they  entertain  of  their  ready  admission  into  heaven.  They 
fire  acknowledged  to  possess  faith  in  aa  eminent  degree^  yet  it  ia  denied 
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that  they  have  afforded  any  legitimate  evidence  of  it ;  and  though  out 
of  the  ckurchj  it  is  confessed  it  would  be  the  height* of  bigotry  to 
pretend  to  invalidate  their  religious  pretensions,  to  recognise  3ieir  va- 
lidity in  it  would  be  an  equal  impropriety.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
how  far  these  maxims  deviate  from  Christian  antiquity ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  conceive  tlie  astonishment  their  avowal  would  have  excited  in  the 
breast  of  the  Cyprians  and  the  Austins^  I  might  add,  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  of  a  former  age.  Guided  by  the  simple  dictates  of 
inspiration,  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  world  under  two  divisions 
only,  that  of  believers  and  of  unbelievers,  they  would  doubtless  have 
felt  themselves  at  an  utter  loss  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  an  equivocal  race,  who  are  to  be  treated  as  heathens  in 
the  church,  and  as  Christians  out  of  it ;  and  while  they  possess  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  an  instant  translation  to  glory,  are  disqualified  for 
the  possession  of  the  most  ordinary  privileges  of  the  Christian  church. 

As  it  is  the  province  of  poetry  to  give  to  "  airy  nothings  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  if  we  cannot  eulogize  the  reasoning  of  our 
opponents,  we  willingly  allow  them  all  the  praise  of  a  creative  fancy 
due  to  the  invention  of  so  bold  a  fiction. 

The  unity  of  the  church  is  not  merely  a  tenet  of  antiquity,  but  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  to  which  great  importance  is  attached  by  the 
inspired  writers.  Wherever  the  word  occurs  without  being  applied  to 
a  particular  society,  the  idea  of  unity  is  strictly  preserved  by  the  inva- 
riable use  of  the  singular  number ;  the  great  community  denoted  by  it 
is  styled  the  body  of  Christy  of  which  every  believer  is  declared  to  be 
a  particular  member  ;*  and  the  perfect  oneness  of  the  whole  is  solemnly 
and  repeatedly  attested.  ".  The  bread  which  we  break,"  says  St.  Paul, 
^*  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  for  we,  being  many, 
are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread."t  "  Now  ye,"  says  he,  in  the  same  epistle,  "  are  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  members  in  particular." 

This  grand  and  elevating  conception  of  the  unity  which  characterizes 
the  Christian  church  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the  fathers ;  and 
never  do  they  rise  to  a  higher  strain  of  manly  and  impressive  eloquence 
than  when  they  are  expatiating  on  this  theme.  Thus  we  &nd  Irenseus 
celebrating  that  '^  church  which  was  disseminated  throughout  the  whole 
world  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carefully  preserved  the 
preaching  and  the  faith  she  had  once  received,  as  though  she  resided 
in  one  house ;  and  proclaimed,  and  taught,  and  delivered  the  same  doc- 
trine, as  though  she  possessed  but  one  soul,  one  heart,  and  one  mouth.";]: 
"  Every  kind,"  says  Tertullian,  "  must  be  referred  to  its  origin.  So 
many  and  so  great  churches  as  now  subsist  are  that  one  church  founded 
by  the  apostles,  from  which  they  all  derive.  Thus  all  are  first  and 
apostolical  while  they  retain  the  relation  of  peace,  the  appellation  of 
fraternity,  and  the  symbol  of  hospitality ;  which  rights  are  regulated  by 
no  other  p»rmciple  than  the  tradition  of  the  same  creed."^  Cyprian, 
comparing  the  church  to  the  sun,  afiirms  that  while  she  extends  her 
rays  through  the  whole  world,  it  is  yet  one  light  which  is  everywhere 

*  Ephea.  zxii.  S3.    Col.  L  24.  t  1  Cor.  x.  16, 17.  t  Irensus,  lib.  i.  c  2|  % 

^T«taUiui|I)eFtoa»rip(k>iMH6(«tieonuniP.  309.   Liiteti»FBii8ioTain,ia79. 
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difllmed ;  nor  is  the  unity  of  the  body  separated ;  her  exuberant  fer* 
tility  stretches  her  branches  to  the  whole  earth;  she  expands  her 
Atreams  most  widely,  yet  the  head  and  origin  is  one,  and  it  is  one 
mother  that  is  so  prolific.  **  Who,"  says  he,  "  is  so  wicked  and  per- 
fidious, who  so  maddened  by  the  fury  of  discord,  as  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible to  divide,  or  attempt  to  divide,  the  unity  of  God,  the  vestmest  of 
Christ,  the  church  of  God  f  He  elsewhere  expresses  his  conviction, 
that  he  who  does  not  hold  the  unity  of  the  church  does  not  hold  the 
faith.* 

During  the  first  centuries,  the  unity  of  the  church  was  not  a  splendid 
visionary  theory ;  it  was  practically  exemplified  in  the  habits  of  recip- 
rocal communion  cultivated  and  maintained  among  orthodox  societies 
through  every  part  of  the  globe."t 

So  repugnant,  however,  is  the  narrow  exclusive  system  which  we 
are  opposing  to  that  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  church,  that  its 
advocates  profess  themselves  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning, 
except  in  the  arrogant  and  offensive  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
employed  to  vindicate  the  pretension  of  Roman  Catholics  aud  high 
churchmen.  "  Is  the  unity  of  the  church,"  Mr.  Kinghorn  asks,  "  de- 
stroyed by  nothing  but  strict  communion  ?"{  And  suppose  it  be,  what 
then?  Will  it  follow  that  strict  communion  does  not  destroy  it? 
Whether  it  has  this  effect  or  not  is  the  only  inquiry;  not  whether 
something  else  may  produce  the  same  effect  in  an  equal  degree.  He 
adds,  "  Is  there  any  sense  in  which  the  church  of  God  is  or  can  be  con- 
sidered as  one  in  this  imperfect  state,  except  in  that  which  will  include 
all  those  good  men  who  from  conscientious  differences  cannot  unite 
together  on  earth  ?"  For  the  conduct  of  those  good  men  who  refuse  to 
unite  with  us  unless  we  consent  to  the  performance  of  rites  wliich  in 
our  estimation  are  unscriptural  and  superstitious,  they  alone  are  respon- 
sible ;  but  where  nothing  of  this  nature  is  prepared,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  to  deem  them  personally  disqualified  for  com- 
munion, and  on  that  ground  to  refuse  it,  is  totally  repugnant  to  every 
conception  of  unity. 

In  the  above  passage  the  author  breaks  his  mysterious  silence,  and 
for  the  first  time  acknowledges  that  all  good  men  are  component  parts 
of  the  church  of  God,  and  are  consequently  members  of  Christ's  mys- 
tical body.  But  he  who  concedes  this,  unless  he  suppose  the  Scriptures 
repealed,  must  confess  his  obligation  to  regulate  his  treatment  of  those 
members  by  the  rules  and  maxims  the  New  Testament  enjoins,  which 
prohibit  the  least  degree  of  alienation,  and  assert  the  equal  claim  to 
regard  which  each  individual  as  a  part  of  the  body  possesses ;  inso- 
much that  no  language,  except  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  em- 
ployed, is  sufiicient  adequately  to  represent  that  oneness  of  spirit,  that 
perfect  co-operation,  that  conjunction,  or  identity  rather,  of  interests  and 
affections  which  ought  to  penetrate  and  pervade  the  whole.     All  other 

•DeUnit.Ecc.  p.  no,  111. 

J  See  opoa  this  branch  of  the  subject  the  admirable  woi^  of  Dr.  Mason,  who,  by  a  e<q]ioM 
action  of  ancient  authorities,  has  indisputably  established  the  fact  that  erery  portion  of  the 
orthodox  church  formed  one  communion ;  and  most  ably  illustrated  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  wliieb 
their  union  was  maintained.    The  depth  and  accuracy  with  which  be  has  discussed  the  subject  most 
be  my  apology  fbr  not  entering  into  it  more  fully 
X  Ba^ism  a  Term  of  Coauaumoa,  p.  101. 
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unions  of  a  moral  nature  are  in  reality  lax,  feeble,  and  evanescent, 
compared  with  that  which  joins  the  members  of  Christ  to  each  other 
and  to  their  Head.  But  will  it  be  asserted  that  the  practice  of  strict 
communion  corresponds  with  these  ideas  ?  or  that  the  treatment  of  the 
persons  whom  it  excludes  is  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  conduct 
which  the  Christians  at  Corinth  were  commanded  reciprocally  to 
maintain  ?  It  will  not  be  pretended :  and  since  these  passages,  which 
imperatively  enjoin  such  a  behaviour  on  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
expressly  and  repeatedly  assure  us  that  his  body  is  the  church,  are  still 
in  force,  the  above  concession  must  either  be  retracted,  or  a  practice 
so  directly  subversive  of  it  be  relinquished.  If  a  society,  of  whatever 
description  it  may  be,  has  by  mutual  consent  selected  a  ceremony  as 
a  symbol  of  their  union,  those  individuals  who,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  marking  their  separation,  refuse  to  perform  the  ceremony,  have  most 
unequivocally  renounced  that  society ;  and  by  parity  of  reason,  since 
the  joint  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  established  in  the  church 
as  the  discriminating  token  by  which  its  members  are  to  recognise  each 
other,  to  refuse  to  join  in  it  is  equivalent  to  an  express  declaration 
that  the  persons  from  whom  we  withdraw,  as  personally  disqualified, 
are  not  considered  as  parts  of  the  church.  It  is  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, in  the  foregoing  passage,  that  all  good  men  belong  to  it.  But 
if  so,  they  are  also  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  extoctly  the  same  treatment  as  was  enjoined  on  the  Co- 
rinthians towards  each  other.  But  supposing,  in  consequence  of 
minor  differences  of  opinion,  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  an  open 
rupture  of  communion,  and  refused  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  will  it  be  asserted  that  the  pathetic  and  solemn  injunctions 
of  their  inspired  teacher  would  not  have  been  violated  by  such  a 
measure  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  point  under  discussion  irresistible.  The  advocates  of  the 
exclusive  system,  on  whatever  side  they  turn,  are  surrounded  and 
pressed  with  difficulties  from  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  td 
escape.  To  afilirm  that  Pedobaptism  is  of  so  malignant  a  tendency  as 
to  sever  its  patrons  from  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  at  once  to 
impugn  their  hopes  of  salvation ;  since  the  supposition  of  a  vital  effi- 
cacy imparted  from  Christ  as  the  head,  which  fails  to  constitute  the 
subject  of  it  a  member,  is  equally  unintelligible  and  unscripturaL  The 
language  adopted  on  this  subject  is  confessedly  figurative,  but  not  on 
that  account  obscure.  Its  foundation  is  evidently  laid  in  that  derivation 
of  spiritual  life  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  their  union  with  the  Saviour ;  for  which  reason  it  would  be  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  refuse  the  application  of  the  figure  on  an  occasion  which 
comprehends  its  whole  import  and  meaning.  We  may  therefore  with 
confidence  affirm  that  all  genuine  believers  are  alike  members  of 
Christ's  body.  .  But  if  this  be  admitted,  they  are  as  much  entitled  to 
the  benefit,  not  merely  of  admission  into  the  church,  but  of  all  those 
benevolent  sympathies  and  attentions  prescribed  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sages as  though  they  had  been  mentioned  by  name ;  since  the  only 
ground  on  which  they  are  enforced  is  the  relation  the  objects  of  them 
fire  supposed  to  sustain  to  that  body. 
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Thus  we  perceive  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  our  opponentf 
another  glaring  instance  of  gross  violation  as  well  of  the  dictates  of 
inspiration  as  of  the  maxims  of  Christian  antiquity ;  both  which  concur 
in  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  church,  of  its 
constituting  Christ's  mystical  body,  and  of  the  horrible  incongruity,  I 
might  almost  say  impiety,  of  attempting  to  establish  a  system  which 
represents  a  great  majority  of  its  members  as  personally  disqualified 
for  communion. 

Once  more ;  what  foundation  will  they  find  in  ancient  precedents 
for  the  peculiar  distinction  allotted  to  one  particular  ceremony  above 
every  other,  in  consequence  of  which  they  sdlow  the  cultivation  of  the 
most  intimate  religious  intercourse,  of  the  most  perfect  intercommunity 
in  every  branch  of  worship  with  members  of  other  denominations, 
providing  they  do  not  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  lose  sight  of  their 
disputes  at  the  Lord's  table  ?  The  Holy  Ghost  informs  us,  that  the  end 
of  Christ's  death  was  to  **  gather  into  one  the  children  of  God  who 
were  scattered  abroad."  It  seems  strange,  that  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  its  celebration  should  be  to  scatter  abroad  those  children  of 
God  who  are  gathered  together  everywhere  else.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
challenge  these  zealous  champions  of  precedent  to  produce  the  faintest 
vestige  of  such  a  practice  in  the  ages  of  antiquity ;  or  to  direct  us  to  a 
single  nation,  or  sect,  or  individual,  for  an  example  of  that  capricious 
and  arbitrary  distinction  attached  to  the  Eucharist  by  which  it  is  refused 
to  an  immense  multitude,  who  are  considered  as  entitled  to  every  other 
mark  of  Christian  fraternity. 

These  observations,  we  trust,  will  be  amply  sufiicient  to  justify  the 
assertion,  that  our  opponents  have  violated,  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
economy,  more  maxims  of  antiquity  than  any  other  sect  upon  record  ^ 
nor  will  the  intelligent  reader  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  that  the  weight 
of  this  censure  is  little,  if  at  all,  impaired  by  their  conformity  in  one 
particular,  by  their  insisting  upon  baptism  as  a  term  of  communion ; 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  principles  on  which  they  found  it  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  those  on  which  it  was  maintained  by  the  ancient 
fathers.  For  the  length  to  which  this  part  of  the  discussion  is  extended 
a  natural  and  laudable  anxiety  to  repel  the  charge  of  misrepresentation 
will  probably  be  deemed  a  sufiicient  apology. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Conclusion. 

Before  I  put  a  final  period  to  my  part  in  this  controversy,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  requested  to  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks,  which 
naturally  arise  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  just  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  topic  in  debate  should  be 
regarded  by  any  serious  and  intelligent  Christian  as  of  small  import^ 
ence.  Such  a  conclusion  can  only  be  ascribed  to  extreme  inattention, 
or  to  the  force  of  an  inveterate,  though  perhaps  latent,  prejudice,  pro- 
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daeing  an  unmerited  predilection  in  favour  of  certain  systems  of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  which  are  incapable  of  sustaining  the  ordeal  of  inquiry. 
That  those  should  shrink  from  the  investigation  of  such  topics  who,  by 
receiving  their  religion  from  the  hands  of  their  superiors  in  a  mass, 
have  already  relinquished  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves,  is  no 
more  than  might  well  be  expected.  But  to  minds  free  and  unfettered,  ac- 
customed to  spurn  at  the  shackles  of  authority,  and  above  all,  to  Protestant 
dissenters,  whose  pecuhar  boast  is  the  privilege  of  following,  in  the 
organization  of  their  churches^  no  other  guide  but  the  Scriptures,  that 
such  subjects  should  appear  of  little  moment  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  inquiry  first  in  importance  undoubtedly  is,  What  is  Christianity? 
What,  supposing  the  truth  of  Scripture,  is  to  be  believed,  and  to  be  done, 
with  a  view  to  eternal  life  ?  Happily  for  the  Christian  world,  there 
probably  never  was  a  time  when,  in  the  solution  of  this  question,  so 
much  unanimity  was  witnessed  among  the  professors  of  serious  piety 
as  at  the  present.  Systems  of  religion  fundamentally  erroneous 
are  falling  fast  into  decay ;  while  the  subordinate  points  of  difference, 
which  do  not  affect  the  primary  verities  of  Christianity,  nor  the  ground 
of  hope,  are  either  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  are  the  subjects  of  tem- 
perate and  amicable  controversy ;  and  inconsequence  of  their  subsiding 
to  their  proper  level,  the  former  appear  in  their  just  and  natural 
magnitude. 

Hence  in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  externally  considered,  the 
evil  most  to  be  deplored  is,  the  unnatural  distance  at  which  Christians 
stand  from  each  other ;  the  spirit  of  sects,  the  disposition  to  found  their 
union  on  the  "wood,  hay,  and  stubble"  of  human  inventions,  or  of 
disputable  tenets,  instead  of  building  on  the  eternal  rock,  the  "  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints."  They  all  profess  to  look  forward  to  a 
period  when  these  divisions  will  cease,  and  there  will  be  one  fold  under 
one  Shepherd.  But,  while  every  denomination  flatters  itself  with  the 
persuasion  of  that  fold  being  its  own,  the  principal  use  to  whicli  the 
annunciations  of  prophecy  are  directed  is  to  supply  a  motive  for 
redoubled  exertions  in  the  defence  and  extension  of  their  respective 
peculiarities ;  and  instead  of  hailing  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  as  an 
event  in  which  all  are  equally  interested,  it  is  too  often  considered,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  as  destined  to  complete  the  triumph  of  a  party. 

If  we  consult  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that 
the  unity  of  the  church  is  not  merely  a  doctrine  most  clearly  revealed, 
but  that  its  practical  exemplification  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  We  are  expressly  told  that  our  Saviour  pur* 
posed  by  his  death  to  "  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that 
were  scattered  abroad ;"  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  he 
interceded,  during  his  last  moments,  in  language  which  instructs  us  to 
consider  it  as  the  grand  means  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  His 
prophetic  anticipations  were  hot  disappointed ;  for  while  a  visible  una- 
nimity prevailed  among  his  followers,  his  cause  everywhere  triumphed  r 
the  concentrated  zeal,  the  ardent  co-operation  of  a  comparative  few, 
impelled  by  one  spirit,  and  directed  to  one  object,  were  more  than  a 
match  for  hostile  myriads.     No  sooner  was  the  bond  of  unity  broken. 
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by  the  prevalence  of  intestine  quarrels  and  dissensions,  than  the  interesCsr 
of  truth  languished ;  until  Mahometanism  in  the  east,  and  popety  in  the 
west,  completed  the  work  of  deterioration,  which  the  loss  of  primitive 
simplicity  and  love,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  first  com- 
menced. 

if  the  religion  of  Christ  ever  resumes  her  ancient  lustre,  and  we  are 
assured  by  the  highest  authority  she  will,  it  must  be  by  retracing  our 
steps,  by  reverting  to  the  original  principles  on  which,  considered  as  a 
social  institution,  it  was  founded.  We  must  go  back  to  the  simphcity 
of  the  first  ages — we  must  learn  to  quit  a  subtle  and  disputatious  the- 
ology, for  a  religion  of  love,  emanating  from  a  few  divinely  energetic 
principles,  which  pervade  almost  every  page  of  inspiration,  and  demand 
nothing  for  their  cordial  reception  and  belief  besides  an  humble  and  con- 
trite heart.  Reserving  to  ourselves  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  pushing  our  inquiries,  as 
far  as  our  opportunities  admit,  into  every  department  of  revealed  trutliy 
we  shall  not  dream  of  obtruding  precarious  conclusions  on  others,  as 
articles  of  faith  ]  but  shall  receive  with  open  arms  all  who  appear  to 
"  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  and  find  a  suflicient  bond  of 
union — a  sufficient  scope  for  all  our  sympathies — ^in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross.  If  the  Saviour  appears  to  be  loved,  obeyed,  and  adored — ^if  his 
blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  conscience,  and  his  spirit  resides  in  the  heart, 
why  should  we  be  dissatisfied  ?  we  who  profess  to  be  actuated  by  no 
other  motive,  to  live  to  no  other  purpose,  than  the  promotion  of  his 
interest. 

If  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  like  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  admitted 
of  local  and  discordant  interests,  and  the  possession  of  exclusive  privi- 
leges— ^if  it  were  a  system  of  compromise  between  the  selfish  passions 
of  individuals  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  good,  the  policy  of  con- 
ferring on  one  class  of  its  subjects  certain  advantages  and  immunities 
withheld  from  another  might  be  easily  comprehended.  But  in  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  features,  it  essentially  differs.  Founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  divine  equality,  its  privileges  are  as  free  as  air ;  and  there 
is  not  a  single  blessing  which  it  proposes  to  bestow  but  is  held  by  the 
same  tenure,  and  is  capable  of  being  possessed  to  the  same  extent,  by 
every  believer.  The  freedom  which  it  confers  is  of  so  high  a  charac- 
ter, and  the  dignity  to  which  it  elevates  its  subjects,  as  the  sons  of  God, 
so  transcendent,  that  whether  they  are  "  Barbarians  or  Scythians,  bond 
or  free,  male  or  female,  they  are  from  henceforth  one  in  Christ  Jesns." 
In  asserting  the  equal  right  which  the  gentiles  possessed,  in  common 
with  the  Jews,  to  all  the  privileges  attached  to  the  Christian  profession, 
Peter  founds  his  argument  on  this  very  principle.  "  And  God,  which 
knoweth  the  hearts,  bare  them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  as  unto  us,  and  put  no  difference  between  us  and  them,  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."  In  his  apprehension,  it  was  God,  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  who  by  the  collation  of  his  Spirit,  in  his  mai^vellous  and 
sanctifying  gifls,  having  made  no  distinction  between  the  gentiles  and 
themselves,  decided  the  controversy.  If  that  great  apostle  reasoned 
correctly  on  the  subject,  we  have  only  to  change  the  term  gentiles  for 
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Pedobaptists,  or  for  any  other  denomination  of  sincere  Christians,  and 
the  inference  remains  in  its  full  force. 

Among  the  other  attempts  to  deter  us  from  pursuing  a  system  estab- 
lished by  such  high  authority,  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  should  be 
reminded  of  the  fearful  responsibility  we  incur.  To  this  topic  Mr. 
Kinghorn  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
we  plead  for  the  reception  of  none  whom  Christ  has  not  received,,  for 
none  whose  hearts  are  not  purified  by  faith,  and  who  are  not  possessed 
of  the  same  spirit,  the  communication  of  which  was  considered  by  St. 
Peter  as  a  decisive  proof  that  no  difference  was  put  between  them  and 
others  by  God  himself,  it  is  easy  to  determine  where  the  danger  lies. 
Were  we  to  suffer  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  these  principles,  and  by 
discountenancing  and  repelling  those  whom  he  accepts,  to  dispute  the 
validity  of  his  seal,  and  subject  to  our  miserable  scrutiny  pretensions 
which  have  passed  the  ordeal  and  received  the  sanction  of  Him  "  who 
understandeth  the  hearts,"  we  should  have  just  reason  to  tremble  for 
the  consequences ;  and,  with  all  our  esteem  for  the  piety  of  many  of 
our  opponents,  we  conceive  it  no  injury  or  insuh  to  put  up  the  prayer 
of  our  Lord  for  them — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

He  who  alters  the  terms  of  communion  changes  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He  assumes  a  legislative  power,  and 
ought,  in  order  to  justify  that  conduct,  to  exhibit  his  credentials,  with  a 
force  and  splendour  of  evidence  equal  at  least  to  those  which  attested 
the  divine  legation  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  on  this  occasioh,  that  every  voluntary 
society  possesses  the  power  of  determining  on  the  qualifications  of  its 
members :  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  every  church  is  authorized  to 
enact  such  terms  of  admission  as  it  shall  see  fit.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  illogical  and  unfounded.  There  is  little  or  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Human  societies  originate  solely  in  the  private 
views  and  inclinations  of  those  who  compose  them ;  and  as  they  are 
not  founded  on  Divine  institution,  so  neither  are  they  restricted  with 
respect  to  the  objects  they  are  destined  to  pursue.  The  church  is  a 
society  instituted  by  Heaven;  it  is  the  visible  seat  of  that  "kingdom 
which  Grod  has  set  up ;"  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  are  of  his 
prescribing,  and  the  purposes  which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish  are 
limited  and  ascertained  by  Infinite  Wisdom.  When,  therefore,  from  its 
analogy  to  other  societies,  it  is  inferred  that  it  has  an  equal  right  to 
organize  itself  at  its  pleasure,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious ;  unless  it 
be  meant  merely  to  assert  its  exemption  from  the  operation  of  physical 
force,  which  is  a  view  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  not  at  present 
concerned.  In  every  step  of  its  proceedings,  it  is  amenable  to  a  higher 
than  human  tribunal;  and  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  external  con- 
trol, its  obligation,  in  faro  conscienticB,  exactly  to  conform  to  the  man- 
dates of  revelation,  is  the  more  sacred  and  the  more  indispensable ;  be- 
ing loosened  from  every  earthly  tie,  on  purpose  that  it  may  be  at  liberty 
to  "  follow  the  Lord  whithersoever  he  goeth." 

That  these  maxims,  plain  and  obvious  as  they  must  appear,  have 
been  too  often  totally  lost  sight  of,  he  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint 
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ance  with  ecclesiastical  history  must  be  aware ;  and  to  their  complete 
abandonment  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  strict  communion. 

"  The  Baptists,"  Mr.  Kinghom  informs  us,  "  consider  themselves  as 
holding  to  notice  one  neglected  truth."*  Whether  they  have  adopted  a 
mode  of  proceeding  the  most  likely  to  accomplish  their  object  may  be 
justly  doubted.  Independently,  however,  of  any  such  consideration,  it 
is  the  principle,  thus  distinctly  avowed,  to  which  we  object — ^the  prin^ 
ciple  of  organizing  a  church  with  a  specific  view  to  the  propagation  of 
some  particular  truth ;  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  original  end  and 
design  of  Christian  societies.  Nothing,  it  is  certain,  was  more  remote 
from  the  views  of  their  first  founders,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
render  them  the  general  depositories  of  the  **  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  ;"  and  for  this  purpose  carefully  inculcated  the  whole  *'  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  along  with  the  duty  of  preserving  it  incorrupt  and 
enture ;  without  the  most  distant  intimation  that  it  was  their  province  to 
watch  over  one  department  with  more  vigilance  than  another :  least 
of  all  was  it  their  design  to  recommend  as  the  object  of  preference 
an  external  ceremony,  the  nature  of  which  was  destined  to  become 
a  subject  of  debate  among  Christians. 

Let  each  denomination  pursue  this  plan — ^let  each  ^  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  some  one  truth  as  the  specific  object  of  its  exertions,  and 
the  effect  will  soon  appear,  not  only  in  extending  the  spirit  of  disunion, 
but  in  the  injury  which  the  interests  of  truth  itself  will  sustain.  Every 
denomination  will  exhibit  some  portion  of  it,  in  a  distorted  and  muti- 
lated form ;  none  will  be  in  possession  of  die  whole,  and  the  result 
will  be  something  like  tlie  confusion  of  Babel,  where  every  man  spoke 
in  a  separate  dialect.  As  the  beauty  of  truth  consists  chiefly  in  the 
harmony  and  proportion  of  its  several  parts,  it  is  as  impossible  to  dis- 
play it  to  advantage  in  fi-agments  as  to  give  a  just  idea  of  a  noble  and 
majestic  structure  by  exhibiting  a  single  brick. 

What  is  the  consequence  wluch  must  be  expected  from  teaching  an 
illiterate  assembly  that  the  principal  design  of  their  union  is  to  extend 
the  practice  of  a  particular  ceremony,  but  to  invest  it  with  an  undue  im- 
portance in  their  eyes,  and  by  tempting  them  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  Christians  of  a  higher  order,  to  foster  an  overweening  self-conceit, 
to  generate  selfish  passions,  and  encourage  ambitious  projects  ?  Ac- 
customed to  give  themselves  a  decided  preference  above  others,  to  treat 
with  practical  contempt  the  religious  pretensions  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  men,  and  to  live  in  an  element  of  separation  and  exclusion,  it  would 
be  astonishing  indeed  if  their  humility  were  not  impaured,  and  the 
more  delicate  sympathies  of  Christian  affection  almost  extinguished. 
In  the  situatibn  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves,  they]are  reduced 
to  a  necessity  of  performing  continually  those  operations  which  other 
denominations  reserve  for  the  last  extremity;  they  are  familiarized  to 
the  infliction  of  the  most  formidable  sentence  that  the  church  is  em- 
powered to  pass,  and  to  that  excision  of  the  members  of  Christ  from 
the  body  to  which  others  proceed  with  fear  and  trembling. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  are  seasons  when  it  b  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  society  to  bend  its  particular  attention  to  the  exhibition  and 

*  Baptism  a  Tenn  of  Commwiioii,  p.  091 
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defence  of  a  neglected  branch  of  truth,  in  order  to  supply  an  antidote 
to  the  errors  by  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  be  corrupted.  There  is 
no  fundamental  doctrine  which  we  may  not  be  called  upon  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  maintain  and  fortify  in  its  turn.  But  to  make  this  the 
specific  object  of  the  constitution  of  a  church  is  totally  different ;  it  is 
to  contract  its  views  and  limit  its  efforts  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the.  design  of  its  institution,  which  is  to  exhibit  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Christianity  in  all  its  plenitude  and  extent. 

An  exception,  however,  must  be  made,  where  the  truth  which  is  said 
to  be  neglected  is  fundamental.  The  assertion  and  vindication  of  such 
a  truth  is  equivalent  to  the  maintenance  of  Christianity  itself,  which,  in 
common  with  every  other  system,  is  incapable  of  surviving  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  vital  parts.  Hence  the  Reformers  were  justified  in  laying 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  the  basis  of  the  reformed  religion^ 
because  the  formal  denial  of  that  truth  is  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  church.  But  where  religious  communities  have  been 
founded  on  refined  speculations,  or  on  some  particular  mode  of  ex- 
plaining and  interpreting  disputable  tenets,  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences have  resulted.  The  people  usually  denominated  Quakers 
set  out  with  the  professed  design  of  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
which  they  chose  to  consider  as  a  neglected  truth,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  such  a  distortion  of  that  momentous  doctrine  as  has  probably 
contributed  not  a  little  to  subject  it  t<5  contempt.  The  Sandemanians 
profess  to  constitute  their  societies  with  an  express  view  to  the  revival 
of  certain  neglected  truths ;  and  the  effect,  as  far  as  their  efforts  have 
succeeded,  has.  been  the  extinction  of  vital  piety.  The  high  Calvinists, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  anttnomians,  are  loud  and  clamorous  in 
professing  their  solicitude  to  revive  a  certain  class  of  neglected  truths, 
and  the  result  of  their  labour  has  been  to  corrupt  the  few  truths  they 
possess,  and  to  consign  others  of  equal  importance  to  contempt  and 
oblivion.  In  each  of  these  instances,  by  detaching  particular  portions 
from  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  that  continuity  of  truth  has  been 
broken,  and  the  vital  commimication  between  its  respective  parts,  on 
which  its  life  and  vigour  depend,  interrupted. 

It  was  reserved  for  our  opponents  to  pursue  the  same  system,  under 
a  new  form,  by  selecting  the  ceremony  of  baptism  as  their  distinguish- 
ing symbol,  and  to  degrade  the  Christian  profession,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, by  placing  it  in  the  due  administration  of  the  element  of  water. 
I  Where,  it  is  natural  to  ask  (though  it  is  an  inferior  consideration)— 
where  is  the  policy  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  What  tendency  has  it  to  re- 
conunend  and  to  propagate  the  rite,  about  which  such  zeal  is  exerted,  and 
such  solicitude  expressed  ?  Will  the  insisting  on  it  as  a  term  of  communion 
give  it  any  additional  evidence,  or  invest  it  with  supernumerary  charms  ? 
iWill  it  be  better  relished  and  received  for  its  approaching  in  the  form 
of  an  exaction,  than  if  it  was  intrusted  to  the  force  of  argument  and 
persuasion  ?  Were  it  permitted  to  have  recourse  to  intimidation  in  the 
concerns  of  religion,  where  are  our  means  and  resources  ?  where  shall 
,we  look  for  that  splendour  of  reputation,  that  command  of  emolument 
and  power  which  shall  render  a  state  of  separation  from  Baptist 
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societies  an  intolerable  grievance  ?  Let  us  learn  to  think  soberly  of 
ourselves,  and  not  endeavour  to  enforce  the  justest  principles  by  means 
foreign  to  their  nature,  nor,  by  substituting  an  impotent  menace  instead 
of  argument,  subject  them  to  reprobation  and  ridicule. 

Mr.  Kinghorn  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  for  a  Pedobaptist 
statedly  to  attend  the  ministry  of  a  Baptist  is  a  dereliction  of  principle. 
A  great  gulf  ought  in  his  apprehension  to  be  fixed  between  the  two  de- 
nominations. But  how  is  it  possible  on  this  system  to  indulge  the  hope 
of  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  public  mind,  when  all  the  usual  channels 
of  communication  are  cut  off,  and  the  means  of  rational  conviction  laid 
under  an  interdict  ?  If  the  hearers  of  both  denominations  are  bound  to 
confine  their  attendance  to  teachers  who  will  esteem  it  their  duty  to 
confirm  them  in  their  respective  persuasions,  the  transition  to  an  oppo- 
site system  may  be  deemed  almost  a  miracle.  It  were  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  others  of  greater  moment, 
faith  Cometh  by  hearing,  than  that  a  crop  should  spring  up  where  no 
seed,  or  none  but  what  is  of  an  opposite  kind,  has  been  8o^vn. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  it  objected  to  the  principles  we  are 
attempting  to  defend,  that  they  are  adapted  to  an  imperfect,  rather  than 
a  perfect  state  of  things ;  when  the  utility  of  the  entire  system  of 
Christianity  results  entirely  from  such  an  adaptation,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sublime  and  mysterious  condescension  to  human  weakness 
and  imperfection.  What  is  the  gospel  but  a  proposed  alliance,  in  which 
infinite  purity  comes  into  contact  with  pollution,  infinite  justice  with 
huihan  demerits,  and  ineffable  riches  with  hopeless  penury  ?  "  Mixed 
communion,"  Mr.  Kinghorn  observes,  "  displays  another  genuine  feature 
of  error.  It  is  only  to  be  found  (even  on  the  concession  of  its  warmest 
supporters)  in  that  mingled  state  of  things  which  takes  place  between 
the  first  purity  of  the  church  and  the  ultimate  display  of  gospel  light. 
In  the  times  of  the  apostles  it  had  no  place ;  nor  do  we  expect  it  will 
be  found  when  '  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God.'  "* 
Specious  as  this  proposition  may  appear,  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
truism.  We  both  suppose  infant  baptism  to  be  an  innovation  unknojm  in 
primitive  times.  But  mixed  communion  m*eans  nothing  else  than  the  union 
of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  in  the  same  religious  society.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  no  such  practice  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  is 
to  say  that  the  tw:o  denominations  were  not  united,  while  there  was  only 
one :  a  profound  discovery,  the  merit  of  which  we  will  not  dispute  with 
this  author.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  it  will  be  equally 
unknown  in  the  period  usually  styled  the  latter-day  glory,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  remind  him  of  a  state  incomparably  superior,  and  to  ask 
him  whether  he  supposes  his  exclusive  system  will  extend  there; 
whether  the  Pedobaptist,  dying  in  the  possession  of  his  supposed  error, 
is  disqualified  to  join  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  to  mingle 
with  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first-born?"  If.  this  is 
not  stffirmed,  let  him  reflect  on  the  enormous  impropriety  of  demanding 
a  greater  uniformity  among  the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  church 
militant  than  is  requisite  for  a  union  with  the  church  triumphant — of 
claiming  from  the  faithful,  while  encompassed  with  darkness  and  im*- 
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perfection,  more  harmony  and  correctness  of  sentiment  than  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  them  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  God— of  pretending  to  render  a  Christian  society  an  en- 
closure more  sacred  and  more  difficult  of  access  than  the  abode  of  the 
Divine  Majesty — and  of  investing  every  little  Baptist  teacher  with  the 
prerogative  of  repelling  from  his  communion  a  Howe,  a  Leighton,  or  a 
Brainerd,  whom  the  Lord  of  glory  will  welcome  to  his  presence.  Tran- 
Bubstantiation  presents  nothing  more  revolting  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense. 

The  blessedness  of  a  future  world  is  ever  represented  in  Scripture  as 
the  final  end  and  scope  of  the  Christian  profession :  the  doctrines  which 
it  embraces,  the  duties  which  it  enjoins,  are  represented  as  terminating 
in  that  as  its  ultimate  object.  Religion  itself,  in  its  most  general  nature, 
is  necessary  only  in  consequence  of  the  relation  which  the  subjects  of 
it  bear  to  a  future  state :  '^  patient  continuance  in  well  doing"  is  requi- 
site, because  it  is  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  way  of  aspiring  "  to  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality ;"  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  to  enforce 
any  particular  branch  of  practice  is,  that  it  tends  to  prepare  us  for  the 
eternal  felicity.  The  church  of  Christ  is  unquestionably  ordained 
merely  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  qualifying  its  members  for  the  pos- 
session of  eternal  life :  but  for  this,  it  would  have  had  ;io  existence ; 
and  beyond  this  we  can  conceive  no  end  or  purpose  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish.  In  a  system  of  means,  many  things  may  be  useful  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their  object^ 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  They  may  accelerate  its  attain- 
ment, or  attain  it  with  greater  certainty  than  it  could  be  effected  in  their 
absence.  But  since  the  necessity  of  means  arises  solely  from  their 
relation  to  the  end,  that^  whatever  it  be,  without  which  the  end  may 
certainly  be  secured,  can  never  be  affirmed  to  be  necessary^  without  an 
absolute  contradiction.  Is  the  organization  of  the  church,  then,  a  means 
of  obtaining  eternal  life  ?  Is  it  ordained  solely  with  a  view  of  preparing 
man  for  a  future  state  of  felicity,  or  in  order  to  secure  some  temporary 
and  secular  object  ?  If  it  be  allowed  that  it  is  the  former  alone  which 
it  is  designed  to  obtain,  to  assert  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  qualify 
for  communion,  when  communion  itself  is  only  necessary  as  a  means 
of  preparing  us  for  heaven,  which  it  is  allowed  may  with  certainty  be 
obtained  without  baptism,  is  a  flat  contradiction.  It  is  to  affirm  that  what 
is  ni  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end  is  yet  a  necessary  part 
of  the  order  of  means,^, which  is  palpably  absurd. 

Let  it  be  remembeted  that  we  are  far  from  intending  to  insinuate  that 
baptism  is  of  little  moment ;  or  that  a  wanton  inattention  to  this  part  of 
the  will  of  Christ  is  consistent  with  a  well-founded  assurance  of  sal- 
vation :  our  sole  intention  is  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of  supposing 
an  involuntary  mistake  on  this  subject  a  sufficient  bar  to  communion, 
while  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  none  to  the  participation  of  future 
blessedness. 

I  Our  opponents  will  probably  remind  us  of  the  perfect  unanimity  which 
will  prevail  on  this  subject  (in  our  apprehension)  in  the  heavenly  world. 
But  when  wiU.this  unanimity  take  place  ?  will  it  be  previous  to  an  ad^ 
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mission  to  the  society  of  the  blessed,  or  subsequent  to  that  event  1  If 
it  be  subsequent,  in  receiving  believers  on  the  ground  of  their  vital  union 
with  Christ,  we  follow  the  onler  of  heaven,  which  our  opponents  invert : 
while  we  indulge  the  hope  that  in  consequence  of  coming' into  a  closer 
contact  with  persons  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism  are  correct, 
they  will  be  gradually  induced  to  embrace  them ;  firmly  persuaded  that 
whether  this  is  the  result  or  not,  we  incur  no  danger  in  following  a  ce- 
lestial precedent.  We  are  not  surprised  at  our  opponents  making  such 
high  pretensions  to  purity  in  the  discipline  and  economy  of  their  churches ; 
we  only  admire  their  modesty  in  not  insisting  on  their  loftiest  and  sub- 
limest  distinction,  which  consists  in  their  societies  being  more  select 
than  heaven,  and  in  its  being  more  difficult  to  become  a  member  of  a 
Baptist  church  than  to  be  saved. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  remember  the  extraordinary  positions 
which  Mr.  Kinghom  has  been  compelled  to  advance  in  defence  of  his 
restrictive  system.  He  will  recollect,  we  hope,  that  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  affirm  that  the  most  eminent  saints,  not  excepting  the  illus- 
trious army  of  martyrs,  made  no  true  profession  of  that  religion  for 
which  they  laboured,  and  for  which,  with  a  divine  prodigality,  they  shed 
their  blood ;  that  though  worthy  of  ''  walking  with  Christ  in  white," 
and  of  joinmg  in  the  cry,  *'  How  long,  O  Lord,  wilt  thou  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?"  they  gave  no  scriptural  evi- 
dence of  their  faith,  and  were  consequently  not  entitled  to  its  privileges ; 
and  that  their  claim  to  Christian  communion  w^  defeated,  tiot  in  eoip- 
sequence  of  any  specific  or  peculiar  connexion  between  the  two  ordinances 
in  question,  but  solely  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  those  privileges. 
He  has  found  it  necessary  to  assert  that  the  terms  of  communion  and 
of  salvation  are  both  immutable ;  that  if  baptism  was  ever  necessary  to 
salvation,  it  is  so  still ;  and,  consequently,  that  an  involuntary  mistake 
respecting  a  branch  of  revelation  is  equally  criminal  and  dangerous  with 
its  wilful  rejection.  He  has  found  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  Pedobap- 
tists  are  not  received  into  the  Christian  dispensation,  although  he  ex- 
presses his  confident  expectation  of  their  being  interested  in  its  blessings 
and  justified  by  faith  in  its  promises.  These  are  but  a  scanty  specimen 
of  the  wild  and  eccentric  paradoxes  into  which  this  writer  has  been 
betrayed,  while  in  quest  of  new  discoveries,  and,  resolved  to  project  an 
original  defence  of  strict  communion,  he  has  quitted  the  sober  path  of 
his  predecessors. 

In  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  argument  he  has  totally  aban- 
doned what  Mr.  Booth  considered  as  forming  hil  stronghold.  Thus, 
though  he  evinces  an  extreme  reluctance  to  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
writer  of  these  sheets  in  any  thing,  he  in  fact  concedes  all  that  he  con- 
tended for  respecting  the  essenti$d  difference  between  the  baptism  of 
John  and  that  of  Christ,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  twelve  disci- 
ples at  Ephesus  were  rebaptized.  Thus  the  palmarium  argumentum 
of  his  venerable  predecessor  is  relinquished.  Mr.  Booth  contended, 
that  though  the  Pedobaptists  are  received  in  the  sense  the  apostle  in- 
tended in  that  expression,  their  right  to  the  liOrd's  Supper  cannot  be 
inferred ;  Mr.  Kinghom  denies  that  they  are ;  and  thus*the  two  diaiA- 
pions  are  at  variance,  toto  codo^  pn  the  interpretation  of  the  passages 
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chiefly  concerned  in  this  controversy.  As  these  passages*  form  a  prin« 
cipal  part  of  the  gist  of  the  debate,  the  intelligent  reader  is  requested  care- 
fully to  examine  Mr.  Kinghom's  mode  of  interpretation ;  and  should  it 
appear  to  be  loaded  with  insuperable  difficulties,  it  may  with  confidence 
be  inferred  that  the  cause  of  strict  communion,  were  it  liable  to  no  other 
objection,  is  untenable.  He  had  too  much  acumen  to  reject  Mr. 
Booth's  solution  of  the  difficulty,  could  it  have  been  plausibly  supported* 
Conscious  it  could  not,  he  has  attempted  to  substitute  another,  which  is 
accompanied  with  still  greater,  though  perhaps  not  quite  such  obvious 
inconveniences. 

Dextrnm  Scylla  latua,  Invom  implaeata  ChBrybdie 
Obsidet. 

The  writer  is  far  from  anticipating  a  speedy  or  sudden  revolution  In 
the  sentiments  of  his  brethren  as  the  consequence  of  his  efforts  in  this 
controversy.  He  is  contented  to  await  the  slow  operation  of  time  in 
extinguishing  the  prejudices  which  time  alone  has  produced,  conscious 
that  bodies  of  men  are  peculiarly  tenacious  of  their  habits  of  thinking, 
and  that  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  the  conquest  achieved  by  just  and 
enlightened  principles  should  be  firm  and  durable  in  proportion  to  the 
tardiness  of  their  progress.  Another  generation  must  probably  rise  up 
before  the  rust  of  prejudice  is  sufficiently  worn  off  to  leave  room  for 
the  operation  of  reason  and  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry  on  this  subject. 
Our  opponents,  aware  that  a  current  has  already  set  in  which  threatens 
at  no  very  distant  period  to  sweep  away  their  narrow  and  contracted 
system,  are  exerting  every  effort  to  stop  it,  but  in  vam: 

Labitur,  et  latetur,  in  onme  Tolttbilu  STom. 

Mr.  Kinghom,  while  he  acknowledges  with  extreme  regret  that  the 
younger  pan  of  our  ministers  are  generally  unfavourably  disposed  to 
the  cause  he  has  attempted  to  advocate,  expresses  his  conviction  that 
further  reflection  and  inquiry  will  correct  the  aberrations  of  theu*  youth 
and  recall  them  to  the  ancient  path.  But  when  was  it  ever  known  that 
an  extension  of  knowledge  produced  a  contraction  of  feeling,  or  that  the 
effect  of  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  vast  sphere  of  philosophical 
and  religious  speculation  was  to  magnify  the  importance  of  sectarian 
peculiarities  ?  He  anticipates  this  effect  chiefly  from  the  perusal  of 
ecclesiastical  history, — ^a  profound  acquaintance  with  which  is  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  marvellous  secret,  that  mixed  communion  was 
unknown  in  the  ages  which  succeeded  the  universal  prevalence  of  infant 
baptism.  The  general  agreement  to  consider  that  rite  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  communion  during  those  ages  is  to  be  received, 
it  seems,  as  an  oracle ;  while  the  baptism  which  they  practised  is  dis- 
carded as  a  nullity,  the  sole  ground  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary  deemed  a  most  dangerous  error,  and  innumerable  other 
opinions  and  usages  of  equal  notoriety  and  extent  consigned  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats.  He  must  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  sanguine 
anticipation  who  supposes  that  an  unfettered  mind  will  reject  the  au» 
thority  of  antiquity  in  every  particular  except  that  which  suits  his  owu 
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humour ;  and  after  considering  whatever  distinguishes  the  ecclesiastical 
economy  of  these  ages  from  that  of  dissenting  societies  as  a  striking 
instance  of  human  weakness,  stop  short  in  the  career  of  reprobation 
just  at  the  point  he  is  pleased  to  prescribe.  Such  a  procedure  would 
be  (as  Cicero  observes  on  another  occasion)  not  to  argue,  but  to  divine ; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  after  making  a  collection  of  all  the 
pecuhar  opinions  and  practices  of  Christian  antiquity,  to  determine  by 
lot  which  of  them  should  be  received. 

Far  from  indulging  the  apprehension  of  a  retrograde  motion  from 
enlarged  and  liber^  to  narrow  and  contracted  principles,  we  have  every 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  polar  ice  once  broken,  they  will  circulate 
to  a  much  wider  extent ;  and  the  revolution  which  has  already  com- 
menced among  those  who  are  destined  to  guide  the  public  mind,  shortly 
produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  people,  who  never  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to 
follow  the  impulse  of  their  public  teachers.  As  it  is  this  which  gave  rise 
to  the  present  practice,  so  it  is  still  by  a  sort  of  incantation,  by  muster- 
ing the  shades  of  the  mighty  dead,  of  a  Booth  and  a  Fuller  especially, 
who  are  supposed  to  cast  a  dark  and  frowning  aspect  on  the  petulance 
of  modem  innovation,  that  it  is  chiefly  supported ;  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Kinghom,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed, 
that,  but  for  the  authority  of  these  worthies,  his  weapons  would  produce 
as  little  execution  as  the  dart  of  Priam. 

Deference  to  great  names  is  a  sentiment  which  it  would  be  base  to 
attempt  to  eradicate,  and  impossible,  were  it  attempted.  But,  like  other 
offsprings  of  the  mind,  it  is  at  first  rude  and  ill-shapen.  It  makes  no 
selection,  no  discrimination — it  retains  the  impress  of  its  original  entire, 
just  as  it  was  made :  it  is  a  vague,  undistinguishing  admiration,  which 
consecrates  in  a  mass  all  the  errors  and  deformities  along  with  the  real 
excellences  of  its  object.  Time  only,  the  justest  of  all  critics,  gives  it 
correctness  and  proportion,  and  converts  what  is  at  first  merely  the 
action  of  a  great  upon  an  inferior  mind  into  an  enlightened  and  impar- 
tial estimate  of  distinguished  worth.  The  effect  produced  by  coming 
into  an  intimate  contact  with  a  commanding  intellect  is  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture ;  it  subdues  and  enslaves  the  very  persons  whom  it  enlightens, 
and  almost  invariably  leaves  a  portion  of  its  sediment  where  it  deposites 
its  wealth.  It  must  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance  before  we  derive  from 
it  all  the  pure  defecated  good  it  is  capable  of  imparting ;  and  with  all 
my  admiration  of  the  inestimable  men  already  mentioned,  and  my  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  their  services,  I  am  persuaded  many  years  must 
elapse  before  we  entirely  surmount  the  effects  of  a  long-continued 
dictatorship. 

When  the  views  of  baptism  by  which  we  are  distinguished  as  a  de- 
nomination are  once  exonerated  from  the  odium  arising  from  the  practice 
we  have  been  opposing,  and  the  prejudices  which  it  has  necessarily  oc- 
casioned have  subsided,  we  m^y  justly  presume  that  the  former  will  be 
examined  with  more  impartiality ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  assign  a  reason 
for  their  having  made  so  limited  a  progress,  besides  the  extreme  disgust 
inspired  by  this  most  unchristian  and  unnatural  alliance.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  an  enlightened  public  will  be  eager  to  enrol  themselves  among 
the  members  of  a  sect  which  displays  much  of  the  intolerance  of  popeiy 
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without  any  portion  of  its  splendour,  and  prescribes,  as  the  pledge  of 
conversion,  the  renunciation  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  While  the 
vestibule  is  planted  with  the  most  repulsive  forms,  while  sedent  in  limine 
Dir^B^  few  will  be  intrepid  enough  to  enter. 

On  Mr.  Kinghorn's  system,  which  reprobates  the  attendance  of  the 
members*  of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  on  the  ministry  of  each  other, 
as  a  dereliction  of  principle,  to  calculate  the  ages  which  must  in  all 
probability  elapse  ere  our  principles  obtain  a  general  prevalence 
would  form  an  amusing  problem.  The  Hindoo  chronology,  which 
assigns  to  its  fabulous  dynasties  millions  and  millions  of  years,  might 
furnish  a  specimen  of  the  scale  on  which  such  a  calculation  should 
proceed ;  and  unless  some  such  passion  is  expected  to  seize  the  mem- 
bers of  other  communities  as  impelled  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  projected 
revolution  must  be  pronounced,  in  the  absence  of  miracles,  impossible. 
What  can  be  the  motive  of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  for  stu- 
diously presenting  every  possible  obstacle  to  the  exclusive  diffusion  of  our 
principles  1  We  might  be  almost  tempted  to  conjecture  that  they  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  ^  little  flock,"  or  that 
they  consider  the  Baptist  denomination  as  an  order  of  nobility  or  of 
knighthood,  whose  dignity  is  impaired  in  proportion  as  it  is  diffused. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  distinguished  by  the  superior 
expansion  of  its  views,  and  the  extensive  co-operation  of  all  sects  and 
parties  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  public  utility, — ^the  little  success 
which  has  accompanied  the  narrow  and  restrictive  system, — the  dic- 
tates of  Scripture,  and  the  movements  of  that  divine  charity  which 
those  dictates  have  impressed, — all  invite  us  to  "  consider  our  ways,^ 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  endeavour  to  draw  our  fellow-christians  "  by 
the  cords  of  love,  and  the  bands  of  a  man."  When  we  have  learned 
to  "  mike  no  difference"  where  the  Searcher  of  hearts  makes  none, — 
when  we  show  an  alacrity  in  embracing  all  who  love  Jesus  Christ  as 
members  of  the  same  mystical  body, — when,  in  conformity  to  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  there  is  with  us  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither 
Baptist  nor  Pedobaptist,  but  Christ  is  all  in  all,-^the  reasons  on  which 
our  peculiar  practice  is  founded  will,  in  all  probability,  meet  with  a 
very  different  reception  from  what  has  hitherto  attended  them,  accom- 
panied, as  they  have  been,  with  a  system  of  impotent  oppression  and 
unmerited  contumely.  But  whether  these  expectations,  to  their  full 
extent,  are  realized  or  not,  we  shall  at  least  improve  ourselves,  wipe 
off  the  reproach  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  rise  in  the  esteem  of  a 
religious  and  enlightened  public,  by  convincing  them  that  our  zeal  for  a 
ceremonial  institution  has  not  betrayed  us  into  a  forgetfiilness  that 
"love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  reasoning  of  my  opponent 
on  this  subject:  whether  my  answer  will  be  deemed  by  a  discern- 
ing public  conclusive  or  otherwise,  I  trust  they  will  be  convinced 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  evade  the  force  of  his  arguments, 
nor  any  thing  passed  over  in  silence  to  which  he  can  be  supposed  to 
attach  the  least  degree  of  unportance.  My  anxiety  to  leave  nothing 
untouched  which  bears  any  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
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has  extended  this  reply  beyond  my  wishes  and  my  expectation ;  ccm- 
ceiving  it  better  to  incur  the  charge  of  tedionsness,  than  that  of  dis- 
cussing a  polemical  point  of  high  importance  in  a  slight  and  superficial 
manner.  The  mode  of  establishing  a  doctrine  in  opposition  to  prevailing 
opidions  and  prejudices  is  necessarily  much  more  cbcuitous  than  the 
stricti  laws  of  reasoning  require  in  eidiibiting  its  evidence  to  the  under- 
standing at  a  subsequent  period.  In  the  militant  state  of  a  doctrine,  it 
is  gi^nerally  found  necessary  to  incur  frequent  repetitions,  to  represent 
the  same  idea  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  to  encounter  a  multitude  of 
petty  cavils  and  verbal  spphisms,  which,  in  its  further  progress,  sink 
into  oblivion.  When,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  discussions,  a 
doctrine  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  the  proof  by  which  it  is 
sustained  may  be  presented,  without  impairing  its  force,  in  a  more 
compact  and  elegant  form ;  and  the  time,  I  am  persuaded;  is  not  very 
remote,  when  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  employ  so  many  words  in  evincing  a  truth  so 
nearly  self-evident  as  that  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  these 
pages  to  establish.  The  flimsy  sophistry  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
be  obscured,  and  the  tedious  process  of  reasoning  opposed  to  these 
attempts,  will  be  alike  forgotten,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  contro- 
Tersy  remembered  only  among  other  melancholy  monuments  of  human 
imperfection. 

Some  acceleration  of  that  period  the  author  certainly  anticipates 
from  his  present  and  his  former  productions,  though  he  is  fiilly  aware 
that  the  chief  obstacles  which  impede  its  approach  are  such  as  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  argument  alone  to  subdue.  Reasoning  supplies  an 
eflectuad  antidote  to  mere  speculative  error,  but  opposes  a  feeble  barrier 
to  inveterate  prejudice,  and  to  that  contraction  of  feeling  which  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  inniimerable  mistakes  and  misconceptions  in  religion. 
There  is  no  room,  however,  for  despondency ;  for  as  the  dictates  of 
Christian  charity  will  always  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  justest 
principles  of  reason,  the  first  efiect  of  inquiry  will  be  to  enlighten 
the  mind,  the  second  to  expand  and  enlarge  the  heart ;  and  when  the 
Spirit  is  poured  down  from  on  high,  he  will  effectually  teach  us  that 
Gk)d  b  Lovcy  and  that  we  never  please  him  more  than  when  we  embrace 
with  open  arms,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  all  who  bear  his 
image. 
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